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HE year of which we treat, notwith- 

ſtanding the peaceable aſpect of the 
times, has not been unproductive of events 
which claim a conſiderable degree of at- 
tention. Of theſe, the expulſion of the Je- 
ſuits from Spain and Naples is not the leaft 
extraordinary, nor likely to be the leaft con- 
ſiderable in its conſequences. The affairs 
of Poland have attracted much of the 
general attention of Europe; and, it is to be 
hoped, are now ſettled upon an happy and 
permanent baſis. The origin of the late 
diſputes, the paſt and preſent ſtate of the 
Diſſidents, and many particularities relative 
to the hiſtory and government of that coun- 
try, which were requiſite to be known, to 
form a proper judgment of thoſe tranſactions, 
were but little conſidered or underſtood in 
this part of the world. We have there- 
fore given our readers all the ſatisfaction on 
thoſe heads, which the materials that we 
could procure would afford, and the plan 


of 


n 

of our work allow. The ſubject is indeed 
peculiarly intereſting: While our humanity 
is deeply engaged in the cauſe of the Diſſi- 
dents, we cannot but lament the fatality by 
which a great nation is ſurrounded in its 
capital by a foreign army; and the ſenators 
of a republic that was once free and inde- 
pendent, carried off by a military force for 
a diſcuſſion of their own affairs. This is a 
ſubject, that, notwithſtanding the rectitude 
and integrity of the motives which guided 
thoſe tranſactions, affords a full opportunity 
for the moſt deep and ſerious reflection. 

Our home affairs have not been deficient 
in matters ſufficiently intereſting. Of theſe 
we give ſuch an account as we hope will be 
agreeable to our readers; and have endea- 
voured to preſerve that impartiality, which 
it will be always ſo much our wiſh to ſup- 
port. And it ſhall ever be our greateſt hap- 
pineſs, to have any opportunity of ſhewing 
the grateful ſenſe we entertain of the re- 
peated indulgence which we have ſo con- 
ſtantly experienced from the public. 
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General aſpe of affairs. _ Preſent appearances pacific. Some ancient cauſes 
of conteation removed. France. Holland. General ſtate of the North. 


Germany. Jtaly. 


Expulfion of the Feſuits 2 Naples and Parma. 
The intereſt of the court of Rome declining in 


taly. Portugal, Scarcity 


of corn. Friendly intercourſe ſubſiſting between the learned. 


7 E obſerve with leaſure, 
a that the event has hap- 
pily juſtified our prog- 


noſtication of laſt year; and that 
the general tranquillity of Europe 
is not in any immediate danger of 
being diſturbed. A ſpirit of im- 
provement in the arts of peace, in 
manufactures, commerce, and the 
elegant embelliſhments of life, 
ſeems to have taken place, for a 
Vor. X. 


while at leaſt, of that rage of con- 
queſt, which had for ſo many centu- 
ries plunged the different parts of 
the great European commonwealth 
into all the calamities of devaſtation 


and war. That martial diſpoſition, 


which ſo entirely poſſeſſed the peo- 
ple of thoſe ages, was the natu- 
ral conſequence of the hardy bo- 
dies, the active and intrepid minds, 
of the weſtern and northern na- 


[4] tions, 


2] 


tions, when not otherwiſe engaged 
by a cloſe attention to the uſeſul, 
or mellowed by a knowledge of the 
fine arts, 

It may now appear late to look 


back to the ſubverſion or change 


of the feudal ſyſtem, and from 
thence to derive reaſons for prog- 
noſticating the 3 of a leſs 
martial age. This change was not 
indeed immediately produQtive of 
ſo happy an effect. Many, how- 
ever, of the cauſes of ancient quar- 
rels were certainly removed, by the 
different modifications which that 
ſyſtem underwent in moſt of the 
countries of Europe. The two laſt 
centuries were (partly through ac- 
cident, and partly from thoſe epi- 
demic paſſions, which have been 
obſerved at particular eras to poſſeſs 
the minds of great bodies of man- 
Kind) ſo peculiarly fertile in pro- 
ducing new cauſes of diſſenſion, 
that the conſequences naturally to 
be expected from the decline of 
the feudal government could not be 

rceived amid the continual din 
of freſh diſputes. It may be unne- 
ceſſary to recapitulate thoſe cauſes 
of diſſention ; many of them are 
generally known. oy my or 
the pretence to it, had its full ſhare 
amongſt them. Theuncertainrights 
of ſucceſſion in moſt countries, to- 
gether with the avidity with which 
all mankind were ſeized to grapple 
at the treaſures of the new world, 
were ſuch ſeeds of contention, as 
ſerved, 'along with many others, to 
keep Europe in continual agitation. 
= Several of the principal of thoſe 
cauſes, and happily, ſome of thoſe 
which occaſioned the greateſt miſ- 
chief, are now no more. The vio- 
lence of religious animoſity ; that 
bittefneſs of zeal, which fet man- 
kind to the deſtruction of each 
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other's bodies, for the ſalvation of 
their ſouls, is not only worn out, 


but almoſt forgotten. Succeſſions, 
boundaries, and rights of govern- 
ment, are fixed upon a more known 
and ſettled foundation than ever 
they were before; and commercial 
nations have diſcovered a more ſuc- 
ceſsful and happy method of pro- 
curing gold, than by digging it 
themſelves from the mine, or forc- 
as Fo from thoſe that do, 

any other ſources of conten- 
tion of a later date, together with 
ſome miltaken notions in politics, 
which have had their day and done 
ſufficient miſchief, are exhauſted, 
Some juſt cauſes of contention are 
alſo removed, The ideas attend- 
ing a balance of power, ſeem to be 
at preſent very different from what 
they have been formerly, The 
dread of univerſal monarchy ap- 
pears to be much abated, if not en- 
tirely at an end. With regard to 
England, to our happineſs, the 
centes of thoſe fears which were 
once ſo prevalent, with reſpect to 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; the dan- 


ger of rebellions within, or invaſi- 


ons from without, from that cauſe, 
are fo entirely vaniſhed, that they 
only ſerve to endear to us our pre- 
ſent ſecurity. s 

Theſe circumſtances ſeem in 
ſome ſort pledges of a greater tran- 


quillity to our poſterity, than we or 


our anceſtors have enjoyed. How- 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed that all 
ſpeculations of this kind, however 
plauſible, are in their nature ex- 
tremely uncertain. The natural 


inconſtancy of mankind, the ſport 
which fortune ſeems at ſome times 
to make of every ſyſtem, deſtroy- 
ing in a day, or an hour, the beſt 
laid foundations, and tramplin 

wiſe 

inſti- 


the labour of ages, and the 
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inſtitutions in the duſt; all theſe 
may forbid the hopes of a laſting 
permanency to any ſyſtem of tran- 
quillity, let the preſent appearances 
be ever ſo ſerene. 
It muſt be admitted that this age 
ſeems to have a cauſe of contention 
more particularly its own, and 
which cannot fail to ſupply in ſome 
Cegree, thoſe which are now by 
time and change of manners ex- 
tinguiſned. The defire of naval 
power, which at preſent aQts ſo 
ſtrongly upon many of the nations 
in Europe, will generate daily diſ- 
putes, aud muſt become a fruitful 
ſource of diſſenſion. The ſpirit 
.of commerce will not be confined 
to the acquiſitions of induſtry. The 
new adventurers in this field will 
encroach upon the old, while the 
ſame paſſion will a& as powerfully 
wich the old poſſeſſors, not to re- 
linquiſh any of thoſe profits which 
uſually came into their hagds; and 
to which they will chink that long 
n has given them a right. 
With reſpe& to other matters, 
the general ſtate of affairs in Eu- 
rope has ſuffered no material change 
ſince the concluſion of our laſt vo- 
lume. The ſame cloſe union and 
alliance ſtill ſubſiſts between the 
diff. rent branches of the houſe of 
Bourbon. The friendſhip and union 
between. that family and the houſe 
of Auſtria, is ſtill, more cloſely ce- 
mented by a marriage between the 
young King of Naples, anda daugh- 
ter of the Empreſs Queen. The 
hopes of this alliance might in- 
deed have been fruftrated in a leſs 
310 numerous family, by 
15th Oct. the death of the Arch- 
1767. 


ducheſs Maria Joſepha, 

| who was ſeized with 
the ſmall-pox in a few days after 
her being married by proxy and 


3 
declared Queen of Naples; but 
upon this occaſion it made no great 
change, and the young Prince has 
been fince contracted to her next 
ſiſter the Archducheſs Caroline, 
who is about a year younger, 

Unnatural as the preſent friend- 
ſhip and alliance between thoſe an- 
cient and hereditary enemies, the 
houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, 
may appear, and dangerous as the 
effects of it might at firſt ſeem to 


"many of their neighbours; it is not 


perhaps impoſſible, but it may con- 
tribute to preſerve that tranquillity, 
which ſeemed to be ſo much en- 
dangered by it. This will appear 
the leſs problematical, if we reſſect 
on the many wars in which the 
bickerings and enmity of theſe two 
families have engaged for near two 
centuries the reſt of Europe. Nei- 
ther does this alliance appear. ſo 
very formidable to its neighbours, 
as it might have done in another 
ſituation of things. The great 
weight which has accumulated in 
the northern balance of late years, 
may well prevent the ſcale from 

reponderating exceſſively in their 
avour, 12 

It does not at preſent appear, 
that any of the three powers in 
queſtion are diſpoſed, or indeed in 
a condition to diſturb the public 
repoſe. France has been Jong 'a 
loſer by her wars, nor do the late 
trials ſhe has made of her ſtrength, 
comparatively with that of her 
neighbours, give the leaſt encou- 
ragement to ber ſeeking for new. 
The ſyſtem of Europe is much 
changed fince thoſe victorious 
days of Lewis the XIVth, when 
he was ſo much the terror of it. 
Other nations have gained great 
additional ftrength, whilſt France 
has without queſtion rather luit 


[4] 2 ground; 


: ſeems at 
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ground; yet it muſt be owned, not 
in ſuch a degree, but that her great 
natural reſources, and the very va- 
luable and improveable colonies 
the is ſtill poſſeſſed of, will always 


make her very reſpectable if not 


formidable. At preſent ſhe is load- 
ed with a very heavy debt, which 
will require length of time, joined 
with E ceconomy and cloſe 
attention to her finances, to diſ- 
charge, Nor will her commerce, 
though greatly recovered, ſudden- 
ly forget the ſhocks it received in 
the laſt war. Agriculture has, 
through a ſeries of miſmanage- 
ment, been long on the decline in 
that country ; it was the error of 
the ſamous Colbert, that he wanted 
to form the French into a nation of 
manufacturers, and forgot that agri- 
culture is the principal ftrength of 
a ſtate, The French miniſtry, as 
well as the nation, ſeem now fully 
ſenſible of this error ; and agricul- 
ture meets with all that encourage- 
ment and attention which it fo 
juſtly merits. It will, however, 
Tequire length of time, and all the 
leiſure of peace, to bring it to any 
degree near the perfection to which 
it is capable of arriving. 

Upon the whole it is evident, 
that nothing can be ſo eſſential to 
the intereſt of France, as the con- 
tinuation of peace; and that they 
muſt be the moſt pernicious poli- 
tics, which could at preſent urge 
it to enter wantonly into a war. 

With reſpect to England, France 
preſent to be in a ſtate of 
perfect good neighbourhood ; nor 
25 there any apparent cauſe of quar- 
rel likely to diſturb this harmony. 
It may not perhaps be quite viſi- 
onary to imagine that the violent 
animoſity and national prejudice, 
which __ ſo long ſubſiſted between 


the two nations, 1s in ſome depree 
wearing off; and it is obſervable, 
that more French of diſtinction 
have viſited England fince the laſt 
war, than at any other period ſince 
the Engliſh loſt their great poſſeſſi- 
ons in that country, | 
The molt intereſting event which 
the paſt year has produced in Hol- 
land, has been the marriage of the 
Prince Stadtholder with the Prin- 
ceſs Royal of Pruſſia, Nothing 
could be more pleaſing to the 
whole republic than this marriage, 
nor could any thing happen of a 
more intereſting nature; the pub- 
lic and private rejoicings the 
made, * | the marks of reſpe& 
and regard which they ſhewed the 
Au upon every occaſion, ſuf- 
ficiently teſtified the ſenſe they had 
of it. By this marriage the com- 
monwealth has entered into a nearer 
connection with a great, a power- 
ful, and a neighbouring prince, 
whoſe diſpoſition, if not à certain 
friend, was always to be dreaded; 
and the vicinity of whoſe territo- 
ries to thoſe of the ſtates, would 
always furniſh ſufficient matter for 
altercation, whenever he choſe to 
ſeek for it. At the ſame time this 
marriage is juſtly to be looked up- 
on in a very intereſting. light with 
e ſpect to the Proteſtant ſyſtem in 
general, and to connect that chain 
of union, which it will always be 
ſo much the common intereſt to 
preſerve between the maritime and 
northern powers, and the Prote- 
ſtant princes of Germany. : 
In the north, affairs at preſent 
wear the moſt benign aſpect. The 
great diſputes in Poland about the 
Hiffdents, which ſeemed pregnant 
with ſo much danger to the gene- 
ral repoſe, are through the weigh- 
ty and effectual mediation of the 
; great 
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powers, who by treaty as 
well as connection, were intereſted 
in their conſequences, . in- 
to a train of being ſettled upon 
the moſt permanent and happy 
footing. 

German 

of rolitical 
courſe of the preſent year. 


has offered no matter 


obſervatian during the 
The 


Emperor and King of Pruſſia ſpend 


the ſummers, either in reviewing 
their armies, or in making . pro- 

reſſes through different parts of 
their dominions ; by which they 
become eye-witneſſes of the im- 
provements that are requiſite to be 
made, the encouragement that is 
neceſſary to be given, and of the 
diſtreſſes and wants of their ſub- 
jets. Notwithſtanding this at- 


tention to domeſtic and internal 


happineſs, the two great powers 
of the empire are far from being 
negligent of their military depart- 
ments ; the ſword ſeems only to 
ſlumber, but does not ſleep, and 
their armies are kept compleat, 
and in the beſt condition. The 
Empreſs Queen' has publiſhed an 


edict, whereby the ſoldiers in all 


her armies are allowed and even 
encouraged to marry, a corrective 
in ſome degree to the political miſ- 
Chiefs attendant on thoſe extenfve 
military eſtabliſhments, | 
| _ Turning our eyes to the ſouth- 
ward, the er is there alſo entirely 
Pacific. Indeed the new Dey of 
Algiers had made ſome extraordi- 
nary demands upon the republic of 
Venice; among the reſt, beſides 
the payment of an.exorbitant ſum 
of money, he inſiſted that his cor- 
ſairs ſhould have free liberty to 
cruize in the gulf of Venice, and 
to take the ſhips of any nation 
with whom he was not bound by 
teaty; with this extraordinary 


15 


condition annexed, that if any of 
his cruizers ſhould happen to be 
taken, the republic ſhould repair 
the loſs in ready money, 

Theſe diſhonourable propoſals 
were refuſed with a proper diſdain 
by the ſenate; and as the Dey of 
Algiers had broken the peace, and 
impriſoned their conſul, they equip- 
ped a ſquadron of men of war, 
which they diſpatched to Algiers 
under the command of Admiral 
Emo to bring him to reaſon, The 
Dey continued obſtinate ; upon 
which the admiral, according to his 
orders, immediately declared war 
againſt him, and ſailed out of the 
harbour to fulfil his inſtructions, 
which were to block up the port, 
and deſtroy all the Algerine cor- 
fairs he could meet with. 

Theſe vigorous reſolutions ſoon 
brought the Dey to temper, and 
indeed to a ſubmiſſion as mean as 
his demands had been inſolent; he 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
making uſe of the mediation of 
the Britiſh conſul], to procure a re- 
newal of the peace upon the origi- 
nal terms, 

The other parts of Italy have 
afforded little remarkable, except 
the expulſion of the Jeſuits from 
Naples and Parma; as theſe events 
are intimately connected with, or 
may rather be looked upon as con- 
ſequences of the meaſures which 
had been already taken in Spain 
to the ſame purpoſe, we ſhall in- 
clude them under that head; as 
well as the ineffectual remon- 
ſtrances made by the court of Rome 
in their favour. The edit which 
has been paſt by the regency. of 
Parma, with reſpect to eecleſiaſ- 
tical aſtairs, and which almoſt to- 
tally ſecludes the Roman ſee from 
all joriſdiction in that dutchy, 

[4] 3 together 
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together with the conſequences, 
which are ſaid to be an excommu- 
nication, will find their proper 
place in the tranſactions of the en- 
ſoing year. The power and inte- 
reit ot the court of Rome is daily 
loſing ground in Italy; where 
other ſtates, beſides thoſe we have 
mentioned, are taking meaſures 
to circumſcribe it, The govern- 
ment of Milan, which 1acludes 
the Auſtrian Lombardy, has pub- 
liſhed a. Jaw, by which all the 
rights which the pope or the 
biſhops have hitherto, exerciſed 
over eccleſiaſtics, either with re- 
gard to their effects or their per- 


ſons, is transferred to à council, 
ellabliſhed for that pur poſe at Mi- 
lan. All, eccleſiaſtics are obliged 


to ſell the eſtates which they haie 
become poſſeſſed of fince. the year 
1722; and no ſubjeq, whether 
ecclehaſtic or ſecular, is permit- 
ted to go to Rome, to ſolicit any 
favour except letters of indulgence, 
without the conſent of the ſaid 


council, 


This law is the fame as that 
which was publiſhed at Venice 
under the pontificate of Benedict 
XIV. and which . occaſioned fo 
many dehates that the Republic 
was obliged to aboliſh it, in the 


deginniog - of the pontificate of 


Clement XIII. but the preſent 
law is paſſed at a period much 
more favourable to the indepen- 
dency of ſovereigns,, 
Portugal bas afforded but little 


material in the courſe of the paſt 


year. Whether from ſome milta- 
ken notion in politics, or from 
ſome; national prejudice, or what- 


ever other cauſe, is uncertain ; but 


the preſent prime miniſter in that 
country has taken every occaſion 
during his adminification, of diſ- 


couraging, Jenny, and dif. 
treſſing the Britiſh factories and 
commerce in that kingdom. This 
conduct ſeems the more wholly 
unaccountable, as the very exil- 
tence of that nation as an inde- 
pendent flate, has ſo long and ſo 
often depended upon the powerful 
E of Great Britain; which 
as alſo upon every other occaſion 

always acted the part of a mo 

faithful ally and generous friend. 
If the advantages ariſing from the 
commerce between the two nati- 
ons were not mutual, this conduct 
might admit of ſome plea in its 
juſtification; but the contrary is 
evidently ſhewn, by the great pre- 
ference which has been fo long 
given by England to the Portu- 


gueſe wines, for which they. could 


nd no other market, and the con- 
ſequent immenſe conſumption of 
them in theſe countries. Many 
have with reaſon been ſurprized 
at the ſupineneſs of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, in putting up fo long 
with the frequent oppreſſions, in- 


ſults, and indignities, which have 


been ſo repeatedly offered to the 
Engliſh merchants in that coun- 
try. Nor have they been leſs ſur- 
prized at the temerity of the Por- 
tugueſe miniſſer, in venturing to 
rouſe the inzignation of a nation, 
which could ſo eafily and ſo effec- 
tually do itlelf ample juſtice. 
The irregularity and inclemency 


of the ſeaſons for ſome years paſt 


in different parts of Europe, has 
occaſioned an uncertainty and 
reat deficiency in the crops of 
Evert coun:ries, by which the 


* 


poor have ſoffered great diſtreſſes. 
The eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and ſome 
other parts of Italy, have been ſe- 
verely affected by this calamity, 
and were it not for that happy 

| ettecꝭ 


* 


niſtry, is directed e 
ment of their manufactures, the 
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effect of navigation and commerce, 
by which the wants of one nation 
are ſuppled from the ſuperabun- 
dance of arother, famine would 
have tkinned the race of mankind 
in many places. England, which 
uſually vpplied its . neighbours 
with ſuch immenſe quantities of 

rain, and allowed a conſiderable 
_ on the exportation. of it, 
has been a ſufferer from. the ſame 
cauſe; and it has required the ut- 
molt attention of the legiſlature, 
to guard againſt and prevent the 
dreadful conſequences attending 
it. 

It gives us pleaſure to obſerve, as 
a dickiaction peculiar to the pre- 
fent age, the friendly intercourſe, 
harmony, and free communication 
of knowledge, which at preſent 
ſubſiſts between the learned of all 
the countries in Europe ; and 


which is not interrupted by the 
ſquabbles or wars between their 
reſpective ſtates. This good diſ- 
poſition does not only add greatly 
to the advancement of knowledge 
and learning, but will alſo have 
a happy effect in wearing off thoſe 
liberal prejudices, and inveterate 
animoſfities, with which, to the miſ- 
fortune of mankind, they are ſo 
apt to regard all thoſe whom they 
do not know, and who do not form 
a part of the ſame particular com- 
munity, or ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage with themſelves. This li- 

ral intercourſe, together with 
the continual tranſlation of books 
from one language to another, will 
by degrees bring mankind in ſome 
meaſure acquainted, and it is to 
be hoped, wear off a great part of 
that hearty ill- will which they bore 
to each other as ſtrangers. 


CHAP. I. 


Strict attention of the government of Sweden to prevent luxury. An im- 
portant law made for enlargiug the liberty of the preſs in that kingdom. 
Denmark. Great preparations making in "Ruſſia to obſerve the tranſit 


of the planet Venus over the ſun : 


he Empreſs writes a letter upon that 


Jubjea to the academy at Peterſburg. Deputies from all the provinces of 


- the empire are ſummontd to Moſcoxv,' to ferm a neaw code of laws, 


State 


of affairs in Turkey, Encouragement gi ven by the Grand Seignior, to in- 
troduce the art of printing in bis dominions. The piratical ftates of Bar- 


Gary refuſe to pay the ancient tribute to the Porte. 


province of Montexere, 
[FN Sweden, the whole attention 
of the diet, as well as the mi- 
to the improve- 


encouragement of agriculture, and 


the reſtriction within the narroweſt 
limits of every kind of foreign 


ſuperfluity. The ſumptuary laws, 


and thoſe againſt every ſpecies of 


An inſurrection in the 


luxury, are put in execution with- 
out diſtinction of age or quality; 


and it ſeems to be laid down as a 
maxim, to enforce the moſt rigid 
private, as well as public ceco- 
nomy. | e 

This principle has been purſued 
to the minuteſt detail, and enſorced 
with the greateſt rigour. | 


_ [4]4 


A coun- 
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A counſellor of ftate, who had 
nepletted to have a velvet border 
ſtript off a cloak, which he had 
worn for many years, was ſum- 
moned before the tribunal, whoſe 
province it is to pat the edit a- 
gainft luxury in force, and receiv- 
ed a ſevere reprimand from thoſe 
grave judges for the miſdemeanor. 
A lady alſo of the Grit quality, 
was obliged to appear before the 
ſame tribunal, and underwent an 
equal cenſure for drinking a difh 
of chocolate in her box at the 
playhouſe, 

Among theſe regulations, many 
of which ſeem of a triſling nature, 
one has been made of the greateſt 
importance; a law for enlarging 
the liberty of the preſs. By this 
edi, all perſons Yove hberty to 
write and reaſon, on all ſubjects 
in generai, and to publiſh their 
opinions. The laws of the king- 
dom, their utility, or their bad 
effects, are ſubject to diſcuſſion 
and cenſure. All alliances anci- 
ent and modern, in which the 
kingdom is engaged, and all new 
ones which may be hereafter pro- 

oſed, or even concluded, are ſub- 
ect to a free enquiry, and to have 
the good or bad conſequences at- 
tending them pointed out, 

In order that the public may re- 


ceive the moſt authentic informa- 


tion upon all theſe points, every 
perſon has a right to demand, of 
the different colleges eſtabliſhed 
for the adminiſtration of public 
buſineſs, from the ſenate to the 
courts of the loweſt juriſdiction, a 
communication of the regiſters or 
Journals, wherein all their deci- 
fions are entered, 'The courts are 
obliged to keep theſe journals ve 

correct; and the debates ; the dif- 


ferent opinions upon each ſubject; 
the decifions in every cauſe, with 
the reaſons for them, are to be in- 
ſerted. Any perſon, in whatſoever 
office, that refuſes to communicate 
theſe regiſters, is to loſe his place, 

The ſenate alone has an excluz 
ſive privilege of not communica- 
ting its debates upon foreign mat- 
ters; which it may for a time be 
requiſite to keep fecret. Every 
perſon has liberty, during the ſeſ- 
ſions of the diet, to nike obſer- 
vations on the debates and reſolu- 
tion of each deputation of the 
ſtates, concerning any buſineſs whe- 
ther general or particular, except 
fuch as regard the immediate ad- 
miniſtration of government ; and 
may print his obſervations on the 
ſubject. And to facilitate a free 
enquiry ; the king is to get an ex- 
act account of the ſituation of the 
ſtate in every department, made 


out and printed, before the meet- 


ing of each diet. 

There are however ſome re. 
ſtrictions, which will ſufficiently 
guard againſt the licentiouſneſs of 
authors. No perſon is to write 
againſt the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the kingdom, nor againſt the fun- 
damental political conſtitution, nor 
the rights of the different orders of 
the ſtate. Perſonal ſatires and paſ- 
3 contrary to the reſpect 
ue to crowned heads, or 1njuri- 
ous to the reputation of private 
perſons, are ſtrictly forbid, 
The printer is ordered to inſert 

the author's name in the title-pa 
of each book ; in which caſe, the 
author alone is liable to be brought 
to an account for any exception- 
able paſſage; but if the printer 
neglects this injunction, he is to 
be conſidered as the author, and is 
an- 
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anſwerable for the book. There 
is however an exception, that if a 
writer has particular reaſons for 
not publiſhing his name, his leav- 
ing it in writing with the printer, 
to be produced if legally called 


for, will diſcharge the latter from 


all the conſequences. This liber- 


ty, that is granted to the _ 


of inveltigating the principles 


up- 


on which their own bufineſs is 


conducted, and of animadverting, 
as well upon the acts of the ſenate, 
as upon thoſe of the courts'of juf- 
tice, and the other departments of 
the ſtate, will be ſo great a check 
upon the condutt of them all, and 
attended with ſuch manifeſt ad- 
vantages to the people, that it re- 
quires no comment to explain 
them, and is ſuch a precedent as 
may well deſerve the attention of 
other ſtates. W 

A general ſpirit of improvement 
ſeems to reign through the north, 


The young King of Denmark ap- 


pears to ſet out with all thoſe diſ- 
poſitions which can contribute to 
make his people happy, and the 
ſtate reſpectable. pt 
His Majeſty is ſaid to have a 


ſcheme in agitation to reſtore the 


peaſants in his dominions to ſome 
mare of their natural liberties; in 
which, if he ſacceeds; he will ac- 
quire great honour; and by grant- 
ing to the lower and more nume- 
rous part of his ſubjects, the enjoy- 
ment of perſonal freedom, will 
make amends to the country for 
the loſs of their political conſtitu- 
tion. 

The Empreſs of Ruſſia till pro- 
ceeds on the ſame enlarged and 
enlightened plan, which we have 
had occaſion heretofore ſo much to 
commend, She fill continues to 


{9 
cultivate and encourage the arts 
and ſciences; to make her empire 
an aſylum to the learned and in- 
genious; and to reform the man- 
ners and inſtruct the minds of the 
people, through the extent of its 
moſt diftant province. 

The tranfit of the planet Venus, 
over the ſun, which is to happen 
in the ſummet of 1769, has added 
a new opportunity of ſhewing as 
well her munificence, as the at- 
tention ſhe pays to aſtronomy, 
This great princeſs wrote a letter 
from Moſcow with her own hand, to 
Count Wolodimer Orlow, director 
of the academy of ſciences at Pe- 
terſburgh ; wherein ſhe defires the 
academy to inform her of the 
moſt proper places in her domi- 
nions for the making of thoſe ob- 
ſervations ; with an offer to ſend 
workmen, &c. and to conſtruct 
buildings in all thoſe places, which 
the was hes may think proper for 
the purpoſe, and to prant every 
other aſſiſtance to the undertaking 
which it may require. She alſo 
defired, if there was not a ſufficient 
number of aſtronomers in the 
academy to make obſervations in 
all the places required, to give 
her notice, that ſhe might ſend a 
ps number of the officers of 

er marine, to qualify themſelves, 
under the eye of the profeſſors in 
the academy, for that under- 
taking. | 

Such 1s the extent of this vaſt 
empire, that the obſervations 
which are to be made, both on the 
tranſit and exit of this planet, 
the one in the frozen regions to- 


wards the pole, and the other on 


the borders of the Caſpian ſea, 
are to be. made within its own li- 
mits; to ſome part of which, 

e aſtro- 
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aſtronomers from every part of 
Europe are preparing to go to be- 
hold. that remarkable event. 

Me obſerve with pleaſure upon 


this - occaſion, that Engliſh artifi- 


cers preſerve. the rank they have 
hitherto held in the mechanics 
ſubſervient to this ſcience. The 
academy at Peterſburgh has ap- 
ied to a member the royal 
ociety of London, to procure the 
nece inſtruments for. the pur- 
oſe of proceeding ſucceſsfully in 
— important obſervation. Mr. 
Ramouſey, who was the writer 
upon this occaſion, candidly ac- 
knowledges the great joy of the 
academy, and their obligations to 
Mr. Short, for procuring them 
thoſe inſtruments; and confeſſes 
their doubts of being able to an- 
fwer the views of the Empreſs, till 
they had received his letter. Our 
readers will ſee. two letters upon 
this occaſion, in the Appendix to 
the Chronicle. | 
With reſpect to internal policy ; 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia has under- 
taken a great and arduous taſk, 
and worthy of an exalted mind. 
The laws of this vaſt empire were 
voluminous to a degree of the 
greateſt abſurdity, were perplex- 
ed, inſufficient, in many caſes 
contradictory, and ſo loaded with 
precedents, reports, caſes, and o- 
pinions, that they afforded ' an 
eternal ſcene of altercation, and 
were ſcarcely to be reconciled or 
underſtood by the very profeſſors 
of them. The particular laws of 
the different provinces were alſo 
continually 2 and claſh- 
ing, and cauſed ſuch confuſion, 


that the whole preſented an end- 


leſs chaos, and effaced almoſt e- 
very trace of original ſyſtem or 
N * 


This Augean ſtable the empreſs 
has determined to clean; to which 
purpoſe ſhe ſammoned deputies 
from every province in the empire 
to attend her at Moſcow, there 
to form an entire and new code 
of laws, for the government of 
the whole. The ſucceſs, attending 
this patriotic attempt, will, we 
hope, make a part of the ſubject 
of our future obſervations, | 
We have already had an oppor- 
tunity of taking notice of the good 
qualities of the preſent Grand Sei- 
gnior; his humanity to his bro- 
thers, and the perfect and friendly 
good neighbourhood he has oby 
erved in all the troubles of Po- 
land, are much to his honour. He 
continues to give freſh opportuni- 
ties of extolling his character, and 
has in a recent inſtance again de- 

arted from the rigid policy of the 
orte, by admitting the young 
prince of Wallachia to ſucceed his 
father in that office. He has had 
alſo an opportunity of ſhewing 
his humanity and benevolence, on 
occaſion of one of his men of war 
which took fire in the harbour of 
Conſtantinople, and was the cauſe 
of a great many ſhips belongin 
to his ſubjects being HET 
Upon this occaſion, though it was 
after midnight, he attended in 
perſon, and gave his orders with 
the greateſt activity, to prevent 
the farther dreadful effects of the 
conflapration ; and gave directions 
that the unhappy ſuferers ſhould 
be paid their full loſſes out of his 
treaſury. 

But the particular circumſtance 
of his life, which may poſſibly 
preſerve his name with great ho- 
nour to poſterity, when even the 
cruel and ferocious conqueſts of 
his predeceſſors are lo in obli- 

vion, 
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vion, is the encouragement he has 
given to the introduction of the 
art of printing in his dominions, 
He has alſo iſſued orders for the 
tranſlating of ſeveral of the moſt 
valuable books from the European 
languages into the Turkiſh, . It 
will not require the aid of a very 
warm imagination, in ſome degree 
to conceive the great revolutions 
in the manners of the people, and 
in the policy of the ſtate, which 
the introduction of learning into 
that mighty empire might proba- 
bly occaſion, U the whole, 
this prince's reign has been hither- 
to marked with a lenity, gentle- 
neſs, and equity, which have been 
till now but little experienced un- 
der the Ottoman line. 

The piratical ſtates of Barbary 
have entirely thrown off that de- 
pendance which, ever ſince the 
days of the famous Barbaroſſa, for 
above two hundred years, they 
have had on the Turkiſh empire, 
A Seraſkier, who was ſent by the 
Porte to Algiers, to demand 
twenty years tribute, which was 
then due, was anſwered by the 
Dey, that he was firmly reſolved, 
Not only to refuſe to dilcharge the 
arrear, but alſo to pay any tribute 
for the future; that the ſtate of 
Algiers was abſolutely free and 
independant of the Porte ; that it 
flood in no need of, the Porte's 
protection; and that he, the Se- 
raſkier, might return to Conſtan- 
tinople with that anſwer. The 
Seraſkier was not more fortunate 
in the execution of his commiſſion 
to the reſt of thoſe ſtates, on each 
of whom he had demands of the 
' ſame nature, and received anſwers 
from them all nearly to the ſame 
- purpoſe. We do not find that the 

*orte has taken any meaſures in 


fri 


conſequence of this refuſal; either 
to enforce the demand, or to reſent 
the contempt ſhewn to its autho- 
rity ; nor is it probable that the 
preſent ſtate of its ma ine will ad- 
mit of ſuch an attempt. 
In a government conſtituted like 
this it is not eaſy to ſay what ef- 
fects, cauſes, even in appearance 
the moſt trifling,. may produce. 
Many ſymptoms of weakneſs ma- 
nifeſt themſelves in this great em- 
pire. A little prince of Georgia 
has been capable of giving it a 
conſiderable alarm. The piratical 
ftates of Barbary do not think it 
worth while, as we have ſeen, to 
purchaſe its protection. An in- 
ſurrection of peaſants in a frontier 
province, which would in ſome 
countries be little more than an 
object of police, may have there ſe- 
rious conſequences on the ſtate. 
An inſorrection of this kind has 
happened this year in the province 
of Montenero, which is tributary to 
the Grand Seignior, but which bor- 
ders upon the Venetain Dalmatia. 
The country is rough, mountainous, 
and in a great meaſure inacceſſible; 


the inhabitants partake of the na- 


ture of the ſoil and ſituation, and 
are rude, ferocious, and warlike. 
Theſe people are of the Greek re- 
ligion ; and though they bave at 
different times paid tribute, both 


to the Turks and Venetians, yet, 


from their ſituation and other cir- 
cumitances, they have eſcaped 
that total ſlate of ſubjection and 
ſervitude, to which the neighbour- 
ing poſſeſſors of a happier ſoil, 
and more acceſſible country, were 
ſubject. | | 13 

A foreigner, who exerciſed the 
profeſſion of a phyſician, and went 
by the name of Stefano, has ſor 
ſome time reſided amongſt theſe 


people, 


— - l = ” 
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— — This adventurer, who is 
cribed to be a man of fine figure 
and preat addreſs, taking advan- 


tage of their ignorance, and of a 
Violent attachment which, from 


religion and ſome former benefits, 
they have to the Muſcovite name 
and nation, has publicly deelared 
himſelf to be the Czar Peter the 
Third; and pretends that the re- 
port of his death was deſignedly 
ſpread at the time by his friends, 
to favour his eſcape, which he hap- 
pily eeces, *- 

Under the favour of this name, 
and by the aſſiſtance of the Calo- 
yers (Greek mohks) who have 
warmly ſeconded his pretences, 
and who have a great influence 
over the inhabitants, he has got 
himfelf received and acknowledged 
as the Czar, not only by the peo- 
ple, but by the biſhop and all the 
other orders; and is ſaid to be al- 
ready at the head of ſome thouſand 
ſoldiers. 

This adventurer is ſaid, though 
probably without foundation, as 
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it is uſual to magnify ſuch mat- 
ters, to have money in great plen- 
ty, and to diſtribute it among his 
ſoldiers with the utmoſt profuſion. 
The province contains, it is ſaid, 

0,000 men able to bear arms. 

his affair not only giving ſome 
alarm to the Porte, but alſo to the 
ſtate of Venice, their troops in 
Dalmatia have been ordered to aſ- 
ſemble upon the frontiers, under 
the command of a general, After 
all, it is probable that this in- 
ſurrection will not be attended 
with any other conſequences, than 
its being a freſh inſtance of the 
eaſe with which a daring impoſtor 
may for a ſhort time delude an 
ignorant people, and of the almoſt 
certain deſtruction to the under- 
taker which finally concludes the 
attempt. This is not a ſuitable 
period of time for the revival of 
counterfeit Demetrius's ; nor could 
they now ſet capital cities in 
flames, lay nations waſte, and wade 
through torrents of blood as here- 
tofore. 


P. III. 


State of affairs in Poland. - Original cauſes of the late diſputes. Aucient 


ftate of that country. 


Converſion to the Chriſtian religion, 


Acceſfion 


of the great dutchy of Lithuania and other provinces of the kingdom of 


Poland. Ancient flate of the conſtitution, of religion, c. 


Kemark- 


able law paſſed by Sigiſinund Auguſtus, in favour of Chriſtians of all 


denominations. Fi 


union of the kingdom of Poland and the great 


dutchy of Lithuania. The kingdom modelled into a republic, upon the 
death of Sigiſmund Auguſtus. The firft diet of the republic. A perpetual 


peace agreed upon between the Diſſidents. 


tern. 

od jy . we gave a ſhort 
: etch, in our laſt volume, 
of the cauſes of diſpute that ſub- 
ſiſted between the Roman Catho- 
lic and Diſſident parties in the 


The original meaning of that 


kingdom of Poland, yet, as theſe 
diſputes have become every day 
ſince more intereſting, both in re- 
ſpect of the conſequences to the 
parties principally concerned, * 
0 


n 
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of the high powers who are medi- 
ators on the occaſion, we imagine 
a clear but concife account of the 
nature and origin of them will not 
be unacceptable to many of our 
readers. 

Poland, properly ſo called, was 
originally circumſcribed within 
very narrow bounds ; the 1 habit- 
ants, between the gth and 1oth 
centuries, were converted to the 
Chriſtian religion, as it was then 
profeſſed by the church of Rome. 
About the ſame time a converſion 
was begun in many of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, which were 
then independent fates, and who 
at different zras embraced the 
Chriſtian religion according to the 
Greek mode of worſhip. In pro- 
ceſs of time many of theſe neigh- 
bouring ſtates, by conqueſt, by 
right of ſacceſſion, by marriage, 
or by compact, became united to 
the kingdom of Poland; upon all 
which acceſſions the new provinces 
were upon an exact equality with 
the old in every reſpect, and each 
obſerved their own particular 
modes of worfhip. 

The greateſt and moſt remark- 
able of theſe acceſſions was that 

which took place upon the 
Anno marriage of Jagellon, great 
1386. duke of Lithuania, ro the 

daughter and heireſs of 
Lewis king of Poland. By this 
marriage he reat dutchy of Li- 
thuania, together with the pro- 
vinces of White Ruſſia, Podlachia, 
Volhinia, Podolia, and ſoon after- 
wards Red Ruſſia, became annexed 
to the * mng of Poland; with 
this diſtinction, that the union be- 


tween the kingdom and the great 
dutchy depended only upon the 


continuance of the „ ee . 
e natural ſove · 


[13 
reigns of Lithuania. The inkabit- 
ants of all theſe provinces were of 
the Greek religion, as well as 
thoſe of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and the Ukraine, which were add- 
ed to the kingdom by the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Jagellon ; ſo that by theſe 
great acceſſions the members of 
the Greek church became at that 
time vaſtly ſuperior, both in num- 
bers and power, to thoſe of the 
Roman Catholic perſuaſion. It 
ſeemed a felicity peculiar to Po- 
land, that this difference of opi- 
nion in religious matters, between 
the members of the ſame nation, 
had produced none of thoſe ill con- 
ſequences, thoſe animoſities ant 
diſputes, which other countries 
had ſo fatally experienced from 
the ſame cauſes. f a 
It is to de obſerved that the 
conſtitution of Poland was ori- 
ginally very different from what 
it is at preſent. While her kings 
ſucceeded to the kingdom by he- 
reditary right, ſhe had no fhare of 
that boafted liberty, which ſhe has 
aſpired to ſince, by the extinction 
of the Jagellonic line, in 
the perſon of Sigiſmund Anno 
Auguſtus, ſhe has aſſum- 1572, 
ed the form of a republic, 
and made the crown entirely elec- 
tive. Under the kings of the Ja- 
gellonic as well as the more an- 
cient races, the inferior nobility 
had no power; the prerogatives 
of royalty were almoſt the only le- 
giflative power, and formed the 
code of laws. To give an exact 
idea, how much the liberty of the 
nobility was limited, it is ſuffi- 
cient to remark, chat the ſecurity 


of their perſons was not allowed 
-them, bur by a-privilege from Ja- 
gellon, by which he promiſed that 


no perſon ſhould be impriſoned, 
57" "oi 
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crime by a court of judicature, 


Upon occaſion of the diſturb- 
.ances which were cauſed by the 
Huſſites, in Germany and Bohe- 
mia, Uladiſlaus Jagellon, 


who 
was brother-in-law to the 


Anno emperor Sigiſmund, cauſed 
1424. ſome ſangvinary laws to be 


paſſed in Poland, to pre- 


vent the introduction of theſe dot - 


trines, conſidered as hereſies, into 


his dominions. At this period, 
and for many years after, the epiſ- 


copal courts had great powers, 
which proved very uneaſy to the 


Poliſh nobility, and kept them in 
ſome reſpects in a kind of ſervi- 


tude ; as excommunications diyeit- 


.ed them of the power of acting 


in the diets and dietipes. This 
grievance was at length removed, 


with: great joy to the nation, 
though with no ſmall difficulty, 
: by that great prince Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus. 2 ” 


- The reformation began very ear- 


Iy to make a great progreſs in 


Poland, inſomuch that the major- 


ary of the ſenators and nobility 


became members, either of the 
Lutheran or Reformed communi- 
ons. We are to obſerve, that the 
word Reformed, in the writings 
22 this ſubject, always fignifies 


e Calviniſts, in contradiſtinction 
to thoſe of the Lutheran proſeſſion. 
To prevent all the miſchiefs and 
dangers that might ariſe among 


the citizens on the ſcore of reli- 


gion, Sigiſmund Auguſtus paſſed 
-a law at the diet of 
16th of June, 1563, which law is 


ilna, on the 


ſill preſerved among the archieves 


of the ſupreme - tribunal of the 


grand dutchy of Lithuania; where- 


by it is declared, that all thoſe of 
the equeſtrian and noble orders, 
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till he had been convicted of ſome 


whether of Lithuanian or Ruſſian 


extraction in every part of his do- 


minions, even though their anceſ- 
tors had not . the rights of 
nobility in the kingdom of Poland, 
ſhall, provided that they profe/s the 
Chriſtian religion, be entitled to, 
and enjoy, all the rights, privileges, 
and liberties, to which they are na- 
turally intitled by their rank and 


nobility, Likewiſe that they are 
to be admitted to the honours and 
dignities of the. ſenate and crown, 
and to all noble truſts ; that they 


ſhall be promoted, each according 
to his merit and dignity, to all dig- 
nities and conſiderable truſts ;* and 
no one ſhall be excluded from them 


for the ſake. of religion, provided 


be be a Chriſtian. Nui: 
The ſame prince, five years af- 

terwards, at the diet of Grodno, in 

1568, granted letters of confirma- 


tion on the ſame ſubject, wherein 


the ſame articles are recited word 
for word; and to prevent the con- 
ſtruction in their own favour, which 
ſome prevailing denomination of 
Chriſtians, in prejudice to the reſt, 
might put upon the words—pro- 
vided be be a Chriſtian—he made 


uſe in the letters of confirmation 


of the following memorable ones 
—of whatever Chriſtian communion 
or confeſſion ſaever he be. 
It is to be remarked with atten- 
tion, as an obſervation. upon which 
much of the knowledge of the ſub- 
ject depends, that theſe. conceſſions 
and declarations are ſtated to have 
been made during the great tranſ- 
action of an union between the king- 


dom of Poland and the great dutchy 


of Lithuania. This was the great- 
eſt and moſt conſequential event, 


with reſpedꝭ to the two nations, that 


ever happened, and was happily 
— . by this prince e 
| that 
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that theſe conceſſions are with juſ- 


tice to be regarded not only as 
laws, but as parts of the great fun- 
damental compact, upon which the 
union of the two nations depended, 
That they were then regarded as 
ſuch, is evident from their bein 

included among the-other genera 
and particular privileges, which 
were granted during that tranſac- 
tion, and afterwards received an 
equal confirmation at the diet of 
union, held at Lublin under the 


ſame prince in the year 1569, by 


which the grand dutchy of Lithua- 
nia was for ever united to the crown 
of Poland. | 

Upon the death of Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, the Poliſh conſtitution 
was entirely changed, and the na- 
tion aſſumed the form of a repub- 
lic. His grandfather, Caſſimir the 
third, was the firſt who convened 
the nobility, in order to oblige 


them to accept the new impoſitions. 


Sigiſmund and his father uſed the 
ſame method ; but after his death 
the whole legiſlative authority ſell 
into the hands of the nobility. 

At this period it is aſſerted, that 
the Roman Catholics in the king- 
dom did not bear a proportion in 
number to the Greeks and Reform- 
ed, of more than one to ſeven. 
The Grand Marſhal Firley, who 


convened the firſt diet of the re- 


public, that diet which formed its 
preſent model, and made the crown 
electi ve, was a Proteſtant, A per- 
petual peace betwixt the Greeks, 


. the Roman Catholics, and the 


Proteſtants, was therein eſtabliſh- 


ed, as a fundamental law of the 


republic. The wars in Germany 
under Charles the Fifth, and in 
France under Catharine de Medi- 


cis, made them ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity they were under of tolerat- 


ing each other. The Catholics 
are ſaid to have been by far the 
weakeſt, and thought themſelves 
happy in the conceflion made to 
them, that the eccleſiaſtical pro- 
perty and revenues of Catholics 
ſhould not be given to any but the 
members of their own communion, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe a 
8 to Greeks were to be 
ſtowed on Greeks only. They 
promiſed to each other mutual de- 
fence and affection, and that a dif- 
ference in religion ſhould never 
prove the cauſe of civil diſſenſion, 
unanimoufly reſolving to make an 
example of that perſon, who under 
ſuch a pretext ſhould excite diſturb- 


| ance. : 


As this law has been repeated 


in all the public acts, conſtituti- 


ons, and pacta con venta, from that 
time to the preſent, it cannot but 
be allowed to be a fundamental 
one; nor can any other law be 
produced, whoſe ſanction has been 
more ſolemnly, more conſtantly, 
and more frequently repeated. 
However, when the Roman Catho- 
lics, after the death of Sigiſmand 
the third, had gained an evident 
ſuperiority, though they did not 
think proper openly to controvert 
it, yet they ſhewed a diſpoſition, - 
when opportunity was favourable, 
to infringe it, by placing under 
their ſignatures, /alvis juribus ec- 
cleſiæ Romane Catholice, ſaving the 
rights of the Roman Catholic 
church; whereupon the Diſſidents, 


by way of repriſal, wrote under 


their ſignatures, /alva pace inter 

Diffidentes, ſaving the peace amongſt 

the Diſſidents. : 
It appears from the infancy of 


the republic,” that the term Difi- 


dents - equally comprehended the 


Greeks, Catholics, Reformed, and 


Luthe- 


— ——— —A 
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Latherans. The words of that 
famous conſtitution which we have 
juſt mentioned, and which was 
paſſed by the diet which formed 
the republic in the year 1573. 
are, Nos qui ſumus Diſ/identes in re- 
ligione, i. e. We who differ in re- 
ligious matters. In the ſame con- 
ſtitution it is declared, that they 
will acknowledge no man for king 
or maſter. ** that ſhall not con- 
krm by oath all the rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties, - which they 


now enjoy, and which are to be 


laid before him after ihe election. 
Particularly, he ſhall be bound to 
ſwear, that he will maintain the 
peace among the Diſſidents in 
Points of religion.“ In the con- 
itutions of the ſame diet are 
the following remarkable ſtipula- 
tions: We all engage, in our 
on games, and in the names of 
our ſucceſſors for ever, by the obli- 
gations of our cath, of our faith, 
of Our | honour, and of our con- 
ſciences, to preſerve peace among 
us who are Diffidents in religion; to 
ſhed no blood, nor to inflict. on 


any one the penalties of confiſca- 


tion of goods, defamation, im- 
pri ſonment, or exile, on account 
of the difference of our faith, and 
rites in our churches: More than 


that, if any one ſhould, under- may 


take, for the above reaſon, to ſhed 
the blood of his ſellow- citizens, 
we ſhould be all obliged ta oppoſe 
him, even he ſhould ſhel- 
ter himſelf under the preteæt of a 
-decree, or any other judicial pro- 
cecding.” - OV EN 
At would not be eaſy to produce 
inſtances of equal moderation, in 


1 On 


matters of xeligion, amongſt a peo- 


ple who differed fo widely in their 
apinions- on that head, as theſe we 
have ſhewn; — eſpecially if it be 


* 
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conſidered that theſe conſtitutions 
were paſſed by a fierce and war- 
like nobility, each of whom was 
not only a member of the general 
ſovereignty, which they had juſt 
taken 1nto their own hands ; = 
alſo looked upon himſelf, in his 
own particular right, as in ſome 
degree a ſovereign, as far as his 
eſtate. and power extended, We 
{hall pay the greater regard to the 
memory of thoſe illuſtrious Poles, 


if we reflect that the age they lived 


in was far ſrom being a temperate 
one, and that moderation was but 


little cultivated in the moſt civi- 


lized and beſt regulated govern- 
ments in Europe: at the ſame time 
it cannot be ſufficiently lamented, 
that their poſterity ſhould ſo fatally 
loſe fight of the politic, humane, 
and noble _ precedent, that was ſer 

them b their fathers, 4 
Thoſe who have not conſi- 
dered that perverſe diſpoſition, 
by which almaſt every denomina- 
tion of mankind would endeavour 
to plunder, enſlave, and perſecute 
every other part of their own ſpe- 
cies; and who have not obſerved 
that words can always be found, 
when attended with power, to ex- 
plain away the moſt explicit ſenſe, 
and the moſt indubitable rights; 
well be ſurpriſed how a law, 
fo ſolemnly paſſed, and ſo uſeful 
to the whole community, could be 
rendered fruitleſs. A law ſancti- 
fied by the moſt ſolemn acts, which 
the framers bound (themſelves and 
their poſterity by the malt ſacred 
oaths ito. preſerve inviolate to all 
Futurity, which formed a principal 
part of the conſtitution of the 
Nate, and which every king at 
his acceſſion was ſworn to abſerve. 
Vet this law, without any material 
ehunge, much leſs a ſubverſion of. 
„ine. 
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the conſtitution of the country, 
has been manifeſtly broken through, 
while three of the religions, which 
formed the original compact, have 
been ſpoiled of their rights, liber- 


CHAP. 
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ties, and immunities, by the fourth 3 
and all this outrage and; wrong 
committed under colour and ſanc- 
tion of the very laws they were 
tearing to pieces at the inſtant. 


IV. 


The cauſes aſſigned for the great ſuperiority which the Roman Cathalics in 


Poland have acquired over the Greeks and Proteftants. 


mund the third, Treaty of Oliva. 


tion of 1717. Oppre//ion of the Diſſidents in conjequence of it. 


Account of dig 
Edit againſt the Arians. Conſtisu- 
Con i- 


tution of 1736. Confederacie, formed by the Diſſident nobles. Declara- 


tion of the Empreſs of Ruſſia in their favour. 
The diet meets; ſome of the members arreſted by the Ruſſians. 


Malecontents. 


Of the King e Pruſjia, Hr. 


A commiſſion appointed finally to ſettle the affairs of the Diſſidents. 


T muſt appear ſurpriſing that 
1 the Roman Catholics, who are 
repreſented as having formed ſo 


ſmall a part of the whole, at the 


time of eſtabliſhing the republic, 
and who, from their weakneſs and 
inability of defending themſelves, 
ſeemed the moſt liable to oppreſ- 
fion, ſhould notwithſtanding be- 
come the moſt numerous and 
powerful, and be able to tyrannize 
over the reſt of their brethren. 
It is not improbable that this part 
of the picture has been a little 
overcharged by the writer from 
whom we derive our materials. 
Among the many cauſes by which 
this perſuaſion is ſaid to have ob- 
tained the aſcendency, and by de- 
grees the excluſive poſſeſſion of go- 
vernment, the following ſeem to 
be the principal. > 
Upon the death of Sigiſmund 
Augultus, and the foun dation of 
the republic, Szafraniec, a Prote- 
ſtant, was propoſed for King, and 
his acceſſion wiſhed by great num- 
bers; but the Diſſidents in ge- 
neral, from a grateful attachment 
to the Japallonic family, preferred 
Vor. X 


the intereſt of the Princeſs Anne, 
ſiſter to the late king, and made 
it a rule that whatever prince was 
elected ſnould marry her. This 
princeſs, who had been all her life 
in the hands of the Romiſh clergy, 
and was violently attached to their 
principles, obliged Stephen Bartho- 
ri, who married her, to change his 
religion, And what was attended 
with much worſe conſequences, put 
her nephew Sigiſmund, who ſhe af- 
terwards had intereſt enough to get 
elected king upon the death of her 
huſband, into the hands of the Jo- 
ſuits for his education. 

During the long inglorious 
reign of her nephew, Sigiſmund 
the third, which laſted for near 
half a century, all the material 
intereſts of the nation were en- 
tirely neglected, and went ac- 
cordingly to ruin. The bigotted 
monarch's whole time was applied 
to the bringing over of converts, 
in which he neither regarded the 
means uſed nor the ſincerity of 
thoſe converted; and carried on 
every degree of perſecution and 
oppreſſion againſt thoſe, who had 
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honeſty and reſolution enough, nei- 
ther to be debauched by rewards, 
nor compelled by threats. 

It is ſaid of this weak prince, 
that the converſion of a Diſſident, 
the demolition of one of their 
churches, or the founding of a 
new college of Jeſuits, were more 
prized by. him, than the gaining 
of a victory, or the preſervation of 
a province. 

That the whole courſe of his 
adminiſtration was ſo odiovs, that 
even the Catholics, and the preat 
Zamoi ſky, his protector, who had 

laced him on the throne, were 
bien incenſed at his conduct, 
and reproached him bitterly in 
public for it, That by a con- 
{tant perſeverance in this conduct, 
his whole reign was a continued 
ſeries of loſs and diſgrace ; that 
by it he loſt the kingdom of Swe- 
den, as well as the noble provinces 
of Livonia, Wallachia, and Mol- 
davia. That the misfortunes in- 
curred by it, were not confined to 
his reign, but are entailed upon 
the latelt poſterity; for the great 


revolt of the Coflacks, which gave 


ſo irretrievable x ſhock to the re- 
public, was a conſequence of it, 
and concerted during his life. 
And matters were carried ro ſuch a 
witch at home, that a great part of 


the nation were at one time upon 


the point of dethroning him. 
People who take a tranſient and 
diſtant view of the affairs of Po- 
land, and who, from its name and 
form of a republic, look vpon 
their kings to be nearly nominal, 
and their power circumſcnbed 


within very narrow limits, will 
be ſurprized- how ſo weak and bi- 


gotted a prince could have the 
power of doing ſo mach harm. 


But the Kings of Poland have ſtill, 
| G 


in ſome reſpects, very great powere, 
one of the principal of which, be- 
ſides the dependance that is natu- 
rally created By the diſpoſal of go- 
vernments, and all offices and 
places of truſt or emolument, is, 
that theſe very offices are what 
conſticute the ſenate, none of the 
members of which hold by any 
hereditary right; ſo that this body 
bears a more juſt reſemblance to a 
king's private council and admi- 
niſtration, than to an Engliſh houſe 
of lords, to which the Poliſh wri- 
ters ſometimes compare it. It 
ſhould alſo be remembered, that 
in the days of Sigiſmund the third, 
the Poliſh nation were only newly 
emancipated from the government 
of a long line of hereditary kings, 
from whom he was deſcended on 
the mother's fide, and under 
many of whom, they had ar- 
rived at the higheſt degree of 


ſplendour and glory. The king ; 


dom of Sweden, which he pol- 
ſeſſed for a part of his reign, muſt 
have done more than contribute 
to dazzle the eyes of the people; 
and if we take all theſe cauſes to- 
gether, we cannot avoid ſuppoſing 
that he had very ſuperior degrees 
of power and influence, to what 
have been pofieſſed by later mo- 
narchs. | 
It 1s no wonder then, that ſuch 
a prince, during the courſe of fo 
long a reign, with emoluments, 
honours, and preferments, to be- 
ſtow in one hand, and perſecution 
to threaten in the other, ſhould 
have made an infinite number of 
proſelytes. The event was an- 
ſwerable to what might have been 
expected: biſhops abandoned their 
flocks; the prieſts and people were 
compelled to follow them. Eve- 
ry gentleman who embraced the 
Catholic 
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Catholic faith, immediately de- 
moliſhed all the churches of the 
Diſſidents that were built upon 
his eſtates; the tradeſmen that 


were ſettled there diſperſed them- 


ſelves to other parts, and the pea- 


ſants were converted without dif- 


ficulty, It the prieſt or any of 
the vaſſals were firſt converted, 
they were ſupported againſt the 
lord; who was compelled at length, 
by a variety of chicanery and vex- 


ation, either to become a convert, 


or to diſpoſe of his eſtate, In this 
manner the Diſſidents loſt, during 
the reign of Sigiſmund, upwards 
of an hundred As and the 
Catholics increaſed to that degree, 
that from five only, who were 
members of the ſenate in the be- 
ginning of it; at his death they 
amounted to three parts of the 
whole aſſembly. | 
Though the Diſſidents were not 
uniformly oppreſſed during the 
ſucceeding reigns; yet they met 


with ſuch .diſcouragements, as 


daily decreaſed their numbers; 
and means were at length found 

to keep them entirely 
Anno 1660. out of the ſenate, By 

the treaty of Oliva, 
notwithſtanding the general in- 
tention which then prevailed to 
deprive the Swedes of every pre- 
tence for ever again re-entering 
Poland; yet it is {tipulated by the 
ſecond article, That: all the ſub- 
jects of the kingdom of Poland, of 
what condition or religion ſoever, 
were to enjoy for the fature all 
the rights and privileges, as. well 
temporal as ſpiritual, which they 
had enjoyed before the war.“ This 
is the celebrated treaty, which we 
have. formerly taken notice of, 
and which is ſo often quoted 


[19 
upon the preſent diſputes; and 
it is to this treaty, that the grea 
meditating powers became gua. 
rantees. 

A ſevere law was paſſed in the 
following year, and in the ſame 
reign of John Caſimir, againſt the 
Arians; who were charged with 
blaſphemy, and declared heretics ; 
it was alſo ordained, that all pro- 
ſecutions againſt them, as being 
the cauſe of God, ſhould be de- 
cided 1n the ſeveral courts, before 
all other cauſes, It was at the 
ſame time declared, that this law 
had not the leaſt reference to the 
Diſſidents, who were aſſured in the 
moſt ſolemn manner in the body 
of the law itſelf, that they ſhould 
for the time to come be conti- 
nued in the enjoyment of all their 
rights, employ ments, and ho- 
nours, as before. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe expreſs ſtipulations, this 
law has ſince proved a ſevere 
ſcourge to the Diſſidents; to whom 
the clergy have applied it in all 
their ſuits; eſpecially during the 
reigns of the two Saxon kings; 
who, as new Catholics, affected to 
be very zealous to that religion, 
and violently attached to the cler- 
gy of it. To this very time, the 
trials of the Diſſidents are deter- 
mined ex Regiſtro Arianiſmi ; and 
as a cauſe of this kind is branded 
with the epithet of abominable;“ 
ſo no one perſon will venture to 
eſpouſe the part of a perſon accy- 
ſed under this title. 

Though the Diſſidents' met with 
various and numberleſs oppreſ- 
ſions and injuries, during the 
courſe of the laſt century; yet 
they were ſtill regarded, only as 
acts of ſudden violence or outrage, 
and acknowledged to Le contrary 
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to the laws; which were open to 


applications for redreſs, when the 
temper of the times was tranquil 
enough to allow of it. But in 
the.-preſent century, an advantage 
has been taken, during the con- 
tuſion which attended the troubles 
in which the republic has been 
ſo deeply involved, to get laws 
paſt which ſtruck directly at all 
the rights of the Diſſidents, and 
almoſt at their very exiſtence ; by 
which it was intended, in proceſs 
of time, to bring the ſecular power 
to the aid of the eccleſiaſtic; and 
from that means to proſecute 
them, under an appearance of 
The firſt attempt of this. nature 
was in the diet that ſucceeded the 
troubles in the year 1717; and 
which met to ratify the treaty of 
peace then concluded - between 
Peter the Great, Auguſtus the 
Second, and the republic. Ar 
this diet, through the cunning of 
Sieniawſcy Biſhop of Culm, an ar- 
ticle was inſerted in the treaty, as 
explanatoty of an ambiguous ar- 
ticle of a conſtitution, which had 
paſſed in the year 1632; by which 
explanation, it was falſely pre- 
ſuppoſed, that the Diſſidents were 
forbidden by the ſaid article, to 
build any churches after that pe- 
riod. This was managed fo art- 
fully, that the very deputies of the 
princes who figned the treaty, 
and Auguſtus himſelf, imagined 
that it only regarded the abuſes 
introduced by the Swedes. during 
the war, who had exerciſed pub- 
lic worſhip in ſome of the royal 


cities, where the Diſſidents had no 
churches originally. 


For the better underſtanding of 
this paſſage, it is neceſſary to ob- 
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ſerve, that frequent tumults hav- 
ing happened, and much blood 
having been ſpilt, by the riſing 
of the populace. in the great cities 
to demoliſh the Diſſidents church- 
es; the latter, for the ſake of 
peace, and to prevent bloodſhed, 
conſented to a conſtitution which 
was paſſed in the year 1632, by 
which they were. bound to build 
no new churches in any of the 
royal- cities, But by this new 
explanation, which now had the 
force of a law, and the effects of 
which ſoon began to appear; all 
churches. which had been built in 
any part of the kingdom fince 
that period, were ordered to be 
pulled down; and divine ſervice 
was only allowed in thoſe that 
were anterior to it. The nobles 
who kept miniſters in their houſes, 
and the miniſters themſelves, were 
in confequence of this inference 
puniſhed; by fines, impriſonments, 
and baniſhment; and the ſenſe of 
the puniſhments and indignities 
was increaſed, from their being 
inflicted by inferior courts com- 
poſed chiefly of clergymen. This 
method of procedure was the 
more extraordinary and unjuſt, 
as it was a direct violation of the 
expreſs laws of the kingdom, by 
which had been always decreed, 
that eccleſiaſtical differences in 
which the Diſſidents were concern- 
ed, could only be brought before 
the diet; and were neither to be 
tried or judged by any other tri- 
F 

Though the true deſign of this 
eee, was not avowed.; yet 
uch were. the meaſures taken, and 
ſo violent were the party who fup- 
ported it, that at the time the 
treaty was read, no perſon durſt 
give 
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give his vote, or ſpeak one word 
againſt it; even the Prince Pri- 
mate was not allowed to ſpeak, 
who thereupon, wick many other 
Roman Catholics, quitted the aſ- 
ſembly ; which has ever ſince, from 
that cauſe, been ſtigmatized by 
the name of the Mute Diet. The 
treaty was read to the aſſembly, 
and they all ſtanding ; and though 
an affair of ſo much conſequence 


in other reſpects to the nation, 


yet to carry the favourite point, 
it was, without debate or delibera- 
tion, hurried through almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly. Many of the Diſſi- 
dent deputies, however, proteſted 
againſt it, and immediately quit- 
ted the diet. The Primate alſo 
and many Roman Catholics refuſed 
to aſſent to it; and as by the con- 
ſtitution of Poland, no concluſion 
can be valid, that is not una- 
nimouſly agreed to by the whole 
diet; ſo nothing but the moſt 


injurious and unjuſt force could 


paſs this explanatory article as a 
law. 

Peter the Great wrote a very 
ſerious letter, in which ke expreſſ.- 
ed preat diſpleaſure, at. the op- 
preſſions that enſued in conſe- 
quence of this article. Auguſtus 
alſo publiſhed an edit, to main- 
tain the Diſſidents in poſſeſſion of 
their former liberties; and a de- 
claration, that the obnoxious ar- 
ticle ſhould not be prejudicial to 
them. Neither the letter nor the 
edit were of any uſe to the Diffi- 
dents. Peter, who was their beſt 
friend, was at the preſent taken up 
with other affairs; and when he 
was going to afford them effectual 
redreſs, by ſending an army into 
Poland, he unfortunately-for them 
died. Auguſtus had not power to 
ferve them, nor had he inclina- 


far 


tion to diſoblige the prevailing 
party. , 4 8 

The oppreſſions of the Piſſidents 
grew every day greater. To ſuch 
a degree did the Biſhop of Wilna 


inflame the minds of the people a- 
| ag, Mag that they were by 
orce drove out of the church, ia 


Which they were to have taken the 


oaths to qualify themſelves for 
counſellors of the tribunals of Li- 
thuania, to which they had been, 
legally choſen; and from which 
they were excluded under pretence 
of the explanatory article, though 
offices were not at all mentioned b 
it. In every other reſpe& matters 
were carried againſt them to the 
moſt extravagant pitch, under the 
ſame ſpecious pretext; inſomuch 
that endeavours were uſed, to pre- 
vent even their repairing their old 
churches ; which were not in any 
degree included in it. 
In this ſituation did their affairs 
continue till the election of Au- 
guſtus the IIId. and the diet which 
{ſucceeded to the troubles upon 
that occaſion in 1736, From this 
diet the Piſſdents received a 
deeper wound than they had ever 
before experienced; for. the conſli- 
tution of 1717, was not only con- 
firmed in its fulleſt extent, but 
they were alſo excluded from all 
public offices; and, to ſhut them 
out from every hope of relief, it 
was decreed, that ſhould they im- 
ploxe the -interceſſion of any fo- 
reign power, they were declared 
traitors to their country, natwith. 
ſtanding -..thoſe were the very pow- 
ers that were the guarantees of 

the treaty of Oliva, T he Prote- 
fant country deputies of, Prata | 
were preſent at this diet, ang prg- 
teſted ; againlt. . the ., proceedings ; 
but they were refuſzd ta be heard. 
' © + ih + »  reithet 
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neither was their proteſt admitted 
in any of the courts of judicature; 
which was a notorious and public 
breach of the laws, as well as a 
violence to the Diſſidents. 

From this period, till of late, 
there were no permanent diets in 
Poland, and the affairs of the Diſ- 
ſidents fell every day into greater 
confuſion. At the diet of 1764, 
both the two ſormer fatal conſtita- 
tions were confirmed; and it was 
enacted, that for the future, accu- 
ſations might be brought againſt 
the infrattors of thoſe laws, before 
any of the courts of juſtice without 
diſtinction. 

Our readers have already ſeen in 
the laſt volume, the proceedings in 
the digt of that year; the applica- 
tions that were made in favour of 
the Diſſidents by the mediating 
3 and the declaration made 


y the diet at its breaking up, in 


anſwer to them. We then fore- 
ia that the concluſions of the diet 
were as little likely to give ſatis- 
faction to the powers who had in- 
tereſted themſelves upon the occa- 
fion, as they were to redieſs the 
grievances of the ſufferers. The 
promiſe made by the declaration, 
that the Difſidents ſhould be ſup- 
Portgd in their privileges accord- 
ing to the conſtitutions of 1717, 
1736, and 1764, and that the bi- 
ſhops ſhould conſider their reli— 
gious griefs; was in fact an afſu- 
Tance, that the three violent and 
deſtructive laws, which at once 
ſtruck at their rights, liberties, and 
ſafety, ſhould be enforced to the 
utmoſt againſt them; and that their 
rievances ſhould, for the future, 
Fe referred to their moſt implaca- 
ble enemies. 

As this evahve, pitiful declara- 


tion, unworthy the repreſen: atives 


1 


probation of it. 
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of a great nation, could not ſuc- 
ceed with the powers for whom it 
was intended; ſo the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, as one of the neareſt and 


the moſt immediately concerned, 


was the firſt who ſhewed her diſap- 
In the mean time 
the Diſſidents, being ſenſible that 
mildneſs and ſubmiſſion would 
only increaſe their dangers and 
hardſhips, under the preſent pre- 
vailing party, who fought their 
deſtruction to increaſe their own 
ſtrength, and perhaps with a view 
to unhinge every part of the com- 
monwealth, in this fituation be- 
gan to form confederacies in the- 
ifferent parts of the kingdom, for 
their mutual preſervation and de- 
fence. Though their once nume- 
rous and boaſted nobility, were at 
preſent reduced to little more than 
two hundred familics, exclufive of 
thoſe in the dutchy of Courland ; 
yet they were animated to a bold 
attempt, by a ſenſe of the wrongs 
they had ſo long endured, the im- 


mediate injuries which they all ex- 


perienced, aud the total deſtruc- 
tion which they believed was pre- 
paring for them. N 

The firit act of 
con ſederacy was en- 
tered into at Sluck, 
by the nobles and 
citizens of the Greek communion, 
and the two evangelical confeſſions 
in the great dutchy of Lithuania. 
This act of conſederacy was ſigned 
by a number of che nobility, who 
appointed Major General Grabow- 


March 10:h, 
1767. 


(ki to be their marſhal. and a 
council to aiit him. About the 


ſame time, a conſe- 

deracy was entered March zoth. 

into at Thorn, by 

the nobility of the kingdom of 

Poland, who appointed Lieutenant 
Gene- 


tation to her forces that 
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General Goltze to be marſhal of the 
confederacy, with a council con- 
fiſting of twenty-four members to 
aſſiſt him. This act of confederacy 
was ſigned by three hundred and 
eight members beſides the mar- 
ſhal. Many of the Catholics, 
urged by various diſcontents, muſt 
have joined in this confederacy, 
elſe it is hardly conceivable, when 
the numbers of Diſſident nobility 
are reduced to that lowneſs, which 
we have mentioned above, on the 
ſame authority with the reſt of the 
account, ſuch large bodies could 
have been formed. In ſome time 
after, the three great cities of 
Thorn, Elbing, and Dantzick, 
publiſhed at Thorn an a& of ac- 
ceſſion to this confederacy. 

In the mean time the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia ſent a ſtrong augmen- 
were 
already in Poland, and pub- 
liſhed a declaration, wherein, be- 
ſides reiterating the former re- 
monſtrances and complaints which 
ſhe had ineffeQually made, ſhe 
animadverts ſeverely upon the con- 
duct of the late diet; avows her 
approbation of the general confe- 
deracies ; declares her intention to 
ſupport them with Her utmoſt 
power; that ſhe ſhall look upon 
any . perſon or perſons that offer 
them an injury, as her enemies z 
and that her troops have orders 
to act accordingly, and to procure 
a full reparation from thoſe who 
ſhould venture to attack them 
either in their perſons or ef- 
ſes. + 1. 

The Diffidents preſerved a tem- 
per and moderation in their acts 
of confederacy, their maniſeſtoes, 
and all their other writings upon 
this occaſion. They modeſtly re- 
capitulate their ſufferings, they 


[23 
make no remarks, nor uſe any 
pointed invectives againſt their 
perſecutors; they talk with great 
reverence of the Roman Catholic 
religion; profeſs the greateſt re- 
Fand love, and obedience to the 
ing and the republic; and de- 
clare that nothing but inevitable 
neceſlity, the ſenſe of impending 
danger, which threatened them 
and their families with certain, 
and almoſt immediate deſtruction, 
together with repeated evidences 
that the laws were no longer a pro- 
tection, and were broke through 
in every io ſtance, could have urged 
them to enter into their * 
union, though formed only for 
their own defence. In a word, 
the whole tenor of theſe writings 
ſhewed that they wanted nothing 
but to fit down in peace and ſecu- 
rity; and every deſire of diſſen- 
fion ſeemed very remote from their 
preſent diſpoſition. | 
The Pruſſian miniſter delivered, 
at this time, a very ſtrong decla- 
ration from kis maſter to the kin 
and the republic, wherein he com- 
mented ſeverely upon tbe declara- 
tion made by the diet to the to- 
reign miniſters, and expreſſed great 
diſſatisfaction at the contradiction, 
duplicity, and injuſtice to the Diſ- 
ſidents, which were couched 1n the 
very terms of it. He complained 
of the little attention that was paid 
to his friendly repreſentations up- 
on the ſubjeR, declared his appro- 
bation of the confederacy, and his 
intention to coincide with the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia in protecting of it, 
and in procuring juſtice for the 
Diſſidents. The confederacy was 
farther encouraged. by the declara- 
tions of England, Sweden, and 
Denmark, which were all in its 
favour. - However, no power but 
(B] 4 Ruſſia 
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Ruſſia took a very active part in 
this buſineſs, | 
The example the Diſſidents had 


given of entering into a confede- 


racy, was ſoon followed by the 


generality of the Roman Catholic 
nobility throughout the kingdom; 
ſo that there were twenty-four 
con federacies farmed in the great 
dutchy of Lithuania only. As 
theſe confederacies were formed in 
oppoſition to ſome political inno- 
vations, they were diſtinguiſhed 
from the Diſſidents by the appella- 
tion of Malecontents. Every one 
of the confederacies had a clauſe 
inſerted in their articles, whereby 
they acknowledged the ies of 
the claims made by the Diſſidents; 
and declared their reſolution to 
have them reinſtated in their rights 
and immunities. .. 1 

la the midſt of all theſe com- 
motjons, the ſtrifteſt order was 
preſerved throughout the king- 
dom, and we ſcarce hear an in- 
ſtance of a fingle outrage commit- 
ted in any part of it. While af- 
fairs were in this ſituation, Prince 
Charles de Radzivil, remarkable 
for being obliged to quit his na- 
tive country, and having his eſ- 
tates laid under ſequeſtration, for 
the part he aQed in oppoſition to 
the election of the preſent king, 
arrived in Poland ; he was receiv- 
ed with the greateſt joy by. the 
people, and was immediately de- 
clared, with great powers, mar- 


mal of the general confederacy of 


This prince aſ- 


Malecontents. 


ſumed all the ſtate and dignity of 


a ſovereign; he publiſhed an uni- 


verſalia, in which he declares that 


all thofe who do not adhere to the 


general confederacy, ſhall be treat- 


ed as enemies to their country. 
Among other extraordinary aQts, 


F * 


* 
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he preſcribed a new oath of fide. 


lity to the king and to the 
ral confederacy : in this oath, a- 
long with the ſecurity of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, the rights 


of the Diſſidents were included; 


and the officers of the civil and 
military departments were obliged 
to take it, or loſe their places. 
Some of the great officers of ſtate 
are ſaid to have reſigned their 
places, rather than take this oath ; 
the new Prince Primate took it 
voluntarily; ſome of the other bi- 
ſhops alſo took it. ' 

The king ſeems to have been a 
ſilent ſpetater of all theſe tranſ- 
actions; which, it cannot be 1ma- 
gined, afforded him any degree of 
pleaſure. He gave an audience to 
Prince Radzivil, which it was ob- 
ſerved continued only for a few 
minutes: upon the whole, he ſhew- 


ed a coolneſs and command of 


temper, which has perhaps been 
ſeldom ſeen in fuch circumſtances, 
but which was very convenient, 
where reſiſtance was impoſſible. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that all the 
different: confederacies, whether 
Malecontents or Diſſidents, had 
taken at their firſt formation an 
oath of the ſtricteſt fidelity to the 


king; and that it was alſo the firſt 


part of the oath that was preſcrib- 


ed by, Prince Radzaivil. | 


All parties-ſ-emed to agree, that 
nothing could reſtore the peace of 
the republic, but the ſummoning 
af an extraordinary. diet: this 


meaſure was adopted, and the 
king iſſued orders accordingly. - 
The dietines were in many places 
very tumultuous, and ſome miſ- 


chief was done; ſome of the no- 


bility cried out, that they made a 


part of a free people, and ex- 


claimed againſt a forcign military 
' force 1 


ene - 


ö 4 % 
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force; ànd the pretences of an aſ- 
ſiſtance that ruled with the great- 
eſt degree of deſpotiſm. In ſome 
places the Ruſſian officers, who at- 
tended at all the dietines, were in- 
ſulted ; however their oppoſition 
ſhewed rather their diſcontent than 
their power. 


that the Empreſs of Ruſſia was the 
only governing power in Poland. 
The moſt refractory of thefe no- 
bles were ſufficiently puniſhed ; 
the Ruſſian troops being ſent to 
live at free quarter upon their 
eltates; In the mean time, the 

tribunal of the general con- 
Sept, federacy was opened with 
25th. great ſolemnity, in the pa- 

lace of Prince 'Radzivil ; 
where the re- union of the conſe- 


deracy of the Diſſidents, and of the 


general confederacy of the Male- 
contents, - was declared. 

At length, the ſo much 
wiſhed and hoped for event 
took place; and the diet 
met at Warſaw, The king 
began, by addrefling the aſſembly 
with a moſt pathetic' ſpeech, in 
which he ftrongly recommended 
concord to the members, This 
was followed by a ſpeech from the 
Biſhop of Cracow, much to the 
ſame purpoſe as that he had made 
laſt year; he inveighed warmly 
againlt the pretenſions of the Diſ- 
ſidents, and reminded the king in 
the ſtrongeſt terms of the oath he 
had taken to ſopport the Catholic 
faith; and concluded by obſerv- 
ing, that is was not ſufficient for 
his majeſty to bear the title of an 
orthodox prince, but that he ſhou!d 
be ſo in reality. The diet, with- 
out proceeding to the election of a 


Oct. 
5th. 


marſhal, agreed, that prince Rad- 


zivil- ſhould perform the functions 
af that office. 


It was evident that 
the diet was only a form; and 


[25 
Having met again on the next 
day, the affair of the Diſſidents 
was carried on with great warmth. 
This induced Prince Radzivil to 
adjourn the diet to the 1zth, in 
hopes that ſome of the preſent 
heat would wear off, and that a 
better method of treating the af- 
fair might be concerted in the in- 
terval. During this time every 
expedient was uſed, to qualify the 
heat of the oppoſite party, and 
to bring them into a diſpoſition - 
favourable to a happy accommo- 
dation. A plan was alſo concert- 


ed, which it was thought would 


be the moſt effectual one to an- 
ſwer the deſired purpoſes; which 
was, that the diet ſhould appoint 
a certain number of commiſſioners, 
out of the three orders of the ſtate, 
to whom it ſhould grant full pow. 
ers to ſectle with 1 Ruſſian em- 
baſſador, and. finally to conclude 
upon all matters relative to the 

Diſſidents. 5 
All the. attempts to introduce 
good tem per, or even moderation, 
proved fruitleſs; and this third 
meeting of the diet proved more 
turbulent and tumultuous than the 
others. The biſhops of Cracovia, 
Kiovia, and ſome other prelates, 
together with ſeveral of the mag- 
nates ſpoke with more vehemence 
than ever, againſt all the preten- 
ſions of the Diſſidents, and de- 
clared they never would conſent 
to the eſtabliſhment of a commiſ- 
ſion with full powers to enter into 
conferences with the Ruſſian em 
baſſador upon that ſubject. Seve- 
ral of the deputies anſwered them 
with great warmth; and the ani- 
moſity among them roſe to ſuch a 
degree, that the marſhal was ob- 
liged to prorogue the meeting to 

the 16th, . 
The 


26] 
The Ruſſian troops, who had 


for ſome months nearly ſurround- 
ed as well as interſected the king- 
dom of Poland, had now cloſely 
inveſted the city of Warſaw, and 
were in poſſeſſion, and kept ſtrict 
guards upon all the avenues lead- 
ing to it. The day after this tu- 
mult in the diet, ſome detach- 
ments of their troops entered the 
city, and having ſeized the Bi- 
ſhops of Cracow and Kiovia, to- 
gether with Count Rzewuſki, the 
Waywode of Cracovia, and his 
ſon, and ſome other deputies, they 
carried them off priſoners. As no- 
body knew at firſt the deſtination 
of theſe grandees, nor even where 
they were carried to, this affair 
. Cauſed a great and general conſter- 
nation. But though it intimidated 
ſome of the deputies belonging to 
that party; yet it only ſerved to in- 
flame others. Many people blamed 
the noble priſoners for the virulent 
and unguarded expreſſions they had 
made uſe of, in ſpeaking of ſome 
of the great powers who had inte- 
reſted themſelves in favour of the 
Diſſidents. On the other hand it 
was alledged, that every deputy at 
the diet ought to ſpeak his ſenti- 
ments freely, and that if he ex- 
ceeds the bounds of decency, with 
reſpect to any foreign power, it be- 
longs to the tribunals of the king- 
dom to proceed againſt him judi- 
cially for it. 

In this critical fituation, the 
king ſeemed to have need of the 
greateit wiſdom, and of the ut- 
moſt exient of capacity, to deviſe 
means to guard againſt the dan- 

ers with which the ſtate was 
urrounded ; the hope of which 
from the turbulence of the diet, 
grew every day more precarious, 
His majeſty is ſaid to have deli- 
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vered himſelf in the followine 
terms, in a conference he ha 

upon -this fituation of affairs : 
„There is little knowledge, re- 
quired to govern a veſſel when the 
winds are favourable, A ſkilful 
pilot ſhould know how to with- 
ſtand the ſflorm without abandon- 
ing the helm. I have ſeveral times 
entertained the deſign, as I ſtill do, 
of abdicating the crown, the bur- 
then of which I feel, but that my 
love for my country made me alter 
my reſolution. You ought all, 
2 to conſider the me- 
ancholy circumſtances which you 
have drawn upon us. I have con- 
ſtantly employed all my endeavours 
for the good of the ſtate; but few 
among you have aſſiſted me with 
your ſupport; and [ find myſelf 
abandoned by the greater part : 
yet I can aſſure you, that if 1 had 
taken the courſe of abandoning 
you in my turn, you would now 
have found yourſelves in a miſer- 
able ſituation.” 7 

The fourth meeting o 

the diet, . * 
the abſence of the moſt 19: 

turbulent members, was extremely 
tumultuous, and great heat and an1- 
moſity was ſhewn by the different 
parties. The King, the Prince 
Primate, and the Nuncio of Po- 
dolia, made very pathetic and 
conciltating ſpeeches ; but it ſeem- 
ed as if nothing could calm the 
violent ſpirit which poſſeſſed the 
members. However, the diet hav- 
ing again met the following day, 


it was at laſt concluded, after long 


debates, to adopt Prince Radzi- 


vil's propoſal, and to appoint a 
commiſſion to ſettle the affairs of 


the Diſſidents. This commiſſion 


conſiſted at firſt of fourteen mem- - 


bers, but was increaled to about 


ſixty 3 
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ſixty 3 their meetings were in the 
houſe of the Ruſhan embaſſador, 
and the diet, to give them time 
finally to ſettle, and thoroughly to 
examine into, the important ſub- 
ject in which they were engaged, 
was prolonged to the firſt of Fe- 
bruary. 
To this commiſſion the republic 
of Poland is indebted for the pro- 
ſpect of a laſting harmony be- 
tween the different parts of which 
it is compoſed, and the Diſſidents 
for the reſtoration of their juſt 
rights and privileges, and their 
future ſecurity in the enjoyment 
of them. The commiſſion- 
Nov. ers, after many meetings, 
20th. at length ſigned their reſo- 
lutions, which were then 
tranſmitted to Moſcow for zhe ap- 
probation of the Empreſs; after 
which they are to be paſted into a 
law, and conſidered as one of the 
fundamental conſtitutions of the 
re public. 

Though theſe reſolutions are not 
authentically publiſhed ; yet they 
are known to be founded upon 
the following baſis ; That the Ca- 
tholic is to be confidered as the 
predominant religion in Poland ; 
of which profeſſion the king is al- 
ways to be. That the Diſſidents, 
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both clergy and Jaity, with reſpect 
to worſhip and all other matters, 
are to poſſeſs equal rights, pri- 
vileges, and immunities, with the 
Roman Catholics. And that a 
ſuperior tribunal, conſiſting of an 
equal number of members of the 
three religions, is to be formed ; 
the — 2 of which is to be 
a Roman Catholic, a Greek, or a 
Proteſtant, alternately; and that 
all diſputes whatſoever, relative 
N the Diſſidents, are to be judged 

3 
During theſe tranſactions, ſeve- 
ral applications were ineffectually 
made ſor the enlargement of the 
grandees who had been ſeized by 
the Ruſlians : Prince Repnin, how, 
ever, ſatisfied the minds of the 

ople, by declaring they were not 
in cloſe confinement, but were at 
large under the care of a detach- 
ment at Wilna, where they were 
treated with all the reſpect due to 
their quality. The Empreſs. of 
Ruſſia, upon an application that 
was made on this ſubject, is ſaid 
to have made anſwer, that theſe 
nobles were poſſeſſed with ſo tur- 
bulent a ſpirit, that their liberty 
would deſtroy all the pains ſhe had 
taken for the peace and happineſs 
of the republic. 


P. V. 


Stain, Meaſures relative to the expulſion of the Jeſuits; the cauſes that 


are aſſigned for that proceeding. 
of Spain ſeized by the kings troops; 


ſequeſtered, The King of Spain's ordinance againſt the ſociety. 


Y he houſes of” that ſociety in every part 


the members arrefled, and their effets 
The Je- 


ſuits tranſported to Civita Veechia ; but are not ſuffered to be landed : 


from thence they are carried 10 Corſica, 


The Jeſuits in Mexico, and all 


the other Spaniſh colonics, arreſted, and their property ſeized. Similar 
meaſures purjued in Naples and Sicily. | 


HE expulſion of the Jeſuits 
this vear from the Spaniſh 
dominions, is perhaps one of the 


moſt remarkable incidents that 
has happened in the courſe of the 
preſent century, This event was 

nor 
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not more extraordinary in its na- 
ture, than it was unexpected at the 
time, and unforeſeen by the ſuffer- 
ers, Mankind have beheld with 
amazement a nation, not only the 
moſt violently attached to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, but alſo to 
the principles, intereſts, and views 
of the court of Rome, ſuddenly 
deſtroy, and almoſt totally annthi- 
late, a religious order, which had 
Its birth and nurture in itſelf, and 
that had been long looked upon as 
the -principal ſtrength and ſupport 
of the papal power, | IX 
This order, which had ſo long 
ruled the cabinets and guided the 
conſciences of kings; which had 
extended its power and influence 
into every quarter of the world ; 
and which had great poſſeſſions, 
and ftill greater connections, in 
the very country from which it 
was proſcribed ; now beheld its un- 
happy members, fugitives, out- 
caſts of all mankind, refuſed ad- 
mittance by every nation in Eu- 
rope, even by the ſovereign pon- 
tif, to whom they were ſo zeal- 
ouſly attached ; and after wander- 
ing about the ſeas, ſailing -from 
— to port, enduring numberleſs 
ardſhips, and finding every port 
ſhut againſt them, were at laſt 
happy to meet an aſylum, which 
was procured for them with great 
difficulty in the barren iſland of 
Corſica. n | 
Such is the uncertainty of hu- 
man affairs, and ſuch the influence 
that time has upon opinions, that 
this mighty blow was ſtruck with- 
out the leaſt diſturbance ; 
ſcarce a murmur from the ſuffer- 
ers, and ſcarcely a remonſtrance 
in their favour from thoſe they 
might have thought their friends. 
The time has been, when an at- 
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he jſſue 


with- 


tempt of the ſame nature might 
have overturned the beſt founded. 
government in Chriſtendom. ' 
This event ſufficiently ſhews the 
reat latitude that a freedom of 
thought and enquiry has gained in. 
countries that were hitherto the 
moſt wedded to particular forms 
and opinions. It alſo evidently 
ſhews, that bigotry is not the 
reigning vice of the preſent age; 
whatever complaint may with too 
much juſtice be made of the pro- 
greſs of infidelity. | | 
The real motives of this extra- 
ordinary expulſion have not been 
declared; thoſe general ones, that 
have been given out, are found- 
ed only upon. uncertain ſurmiſes. 
The king, in the ordinance which 
4 for their baniſhment, 
talks only in general terms of 
keeping his people in due ſubor- 
dination, tranquillity, juſtice, 
&c, but profeſſes other juſt, ur- 
E. and neceſſary cauſes, which 
e reſerves within his on breaſt. 
This compendious method of con- 
demnation, for cauſes reſerved in 
the judge's breaſt, and only known 
to him, who is at once the accuſer, 
Judge, andavengerof crimes, which. 
he does not ſpecify, may upon 
many -occaſions be very uſeful to 
ſovereigns. But however this or- 
der may have merited the rigor- 
ous treatment, which they met on 
this occaſion, the mode and cir- 
cumſtances of the proceeding a- 
gainſt them furniſh a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the miſerable inſecurity 
of private property, and the con- 
tinual danger which all the natural 
rights of mankind are in of being 
violated under a deſpotic govern- 
ment, 
Some are of opinion, that the 
Jeſuits had been the ſecret inſti- 
| gators 
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had happened in Spain; and con- 
ſequently of the baniſhment of the 
Marquis de Squillacci, the king's 
favourite miniſter. Others attri- 
bute to them ſchemes ſtill deeper 
laid and more 1 . which, 
they ſay, the king fortunately diſ- 
covered in time. It is poſſible 
that the example ſet by France and 
Portugal, together with the pow- 
erful influence which the former 
power has upon the court of Mad- 
rid, might have had its full weight 
upon. this occaſion. The Spaniards 
in general are much averſe to this 
French influence; and it is aſſert- 
ed that the Jeſuits, probably from 
reſentment of the ſufferings of their 
brethren in France, had taken great 
pains to encourage and heighten 
this diſlike. | 

Many other cauſes have been aſ- 
ſigned, which might have contri- 
buted to the extirpation of this 
ſociety. Their conduR in Para- 
guay, with reſpect to the kings of 
Spain and Portugal; the contu- 
macy with which they not only 
refuſed to ſubmit to their edicts, 
but even oppoſed their troops 1n 
the field; might have given juſt 
rounds for the court of Spain to 
ree itſelf from a body full of am- 
bition and of power. They are 
alſo ſaid to have monopolized, in 
a great depree, the commerce in 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, to the 
great prejudice of the ſlate, as 
well as to the detriment of indi- 
viduals; and they are charged 
with holding opinions, and pub- 
liſhing tenets in their writings, 
which were not only deſtructive 
to religion, but ſubverſive of all 
kingly government. 

The tecrecy with which all the 
meaſures leading to this event were 
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gators of all the late tumults that 
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conducted, and the filence with 


which they were put in execution, 
were circumſtances as remarkable 


as any that attended it. The je- 
ſuits, notwithſtanding their exten- 
ſive correſpondence and connec- 
tion, and their uſual good intelli- 
gence, were ſurprized in their beds, 
without the leaſt time to avert the 


danger, or the ſmalleſt warning of 


the impending blow. This will 
appear the more extraordinary, as 
the king's ordinance, which was 
publiſhed upon the occaſion, ſhews, 
that theſe meaſures were the re- 
ſult of a council, held the 2gth of 
the preceding January; and that 
the king's commiſſion to the count 
de Ararida for the execution of 
them, was iſſued on the 27th of 
February. | 
Between eleven and 
twelve at night, the Mar. z iſt. 
ix different houſes of 1767. 
Jeſuits in the city of 
Madrid, were ſurrounded by large 
detachments of regular troops; 
who, having got open the out- 
fide doors, the bells were imme 
diately ſecured, and a ſent 
placed at the door of each cell. 
When every neceſſary meaſure was 
taken, the jeſuits were ordered to 
riſe, and, being aſſembled, they 
were acquainted with the king's 
commands, and were then aſſiſted 
in packing up ſuch things as were 
requiſite for their journey. In the 
mean time, all the hired coaches 
and chaiſes in Madrid, together 
with ſeveral waggons, had been 
ſecured, and diſtributed in proper 
places; ſo that without any loſs 
of time, they began their journey 
to Carthagena very early in the 
morning, and were eſcorted by a 
ſtrong and numerous guard. All 
this was effected without the leaſt 
noiſe 
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noiſe or diſturbance; the inhabit- 
ants of Madrid were in their beds, 
and knew nothing of what paſſed 
till they heard it to their great ſur- 
prize in the morning, when the af- 
fair was entirely over. 

On the third day after, in the 
morning, the Jeſuits college at 
Barcelona was inveſted by the civil 
and military power ; the members 
were ſent off guarded for tranſ- 

rtation, as thoſe at Madrid had 
— - and their effects were ſeized 
upon and ſealed up. The ſame 
meaſures were put in execution at 


the ſame hour in every part of 


Spain. The packets, which con- 
he er the —— upon this ſubject 
to the governors, were incloſed in 
letters, which gave directions, that 
they ſhould not be opened. till a 
certain hour; after which no per- 
ſon, to whom any part of the or- 
ders were communicated, was to 
quit the governor's ſight till they 
In the mean time 
orders were ſent to the ſea-ports, 
to examine all perſons who ſhould 
attempt to take their paſſage to 
any part of the Spaniſh Indies, 
and to keep the ſtricteſt watch, 


that no Jeſuit, in any diſguiſe, 


ſhould paſs that way, Ships were 
alſo provided, and the priſoners 
were, by different embarkations, 
conveyed to Italy. 

The king then publiſhed his 
pragmatic ſanction, or royal ordi- 
nance, for the expulſion of the je. 
ſuits. By this ordinance, the tem- 
poralities of the company, in every 
part of the Spaniſh dominions, are 
ſeized to the king's uſe. In the 
tem poralities are included all their 
goods, cbattels, and eſtates of e- 
very ſort, but without prejudice 
to the real incumbrances affecting 


ſuch eſtates. The prieſts belong- 
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ing to the ſociety are to have ſmall 
life annuities, The foreign bro- 
thers, which were pretty nume- 
rous, were entirely excluded from 
the benefit of theſe alimentary an- 
nuities, which were confined to 
native Spaniards, 

It was declared by this ordi- 
nance, that if any of the expelled 
Jeſuits ſhould quit the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate, into which they were 10 
be tranſported, or ſhould, by their 
actions, or writings, give the court 
any jult cauſe of reſentment, ſuch 
perſons ſhould be immediately de- 
prived of the penſions afligned 
them. But the ſevereſt in junction 
of 'all, and which made their hopes 
of a livelihood entirely precarious, 
was, that if the company cauſed 
or permitted any of its individuals 
to write any thing contrary to the 
reſpe&t and ſubmiſſion due to the 
king's reſolution, under title or 
pretext of apologies or juſtifica- 


tions, tending to diſturb the peace 


of his kingdoms, or ſhould in any 
other manner, by their private e- 
miſſaries, make attempts of that 
nature; in ſuch caſe, which was, 
however, ſaid to be unexpeted, the 
whole penſions were to ceale and 
determine, 

By the other articles, no part 
nor body of the company, nor any 
individual belonging to it, are 
ever to be re-admitted under any 
pretence, or for any cauſe. what- 
ſoe ver; nor is the council, or any 
other tribunal, ever to admit of 
any application upon that ſubject. 
On the contrary, the magiſtrates 
are to exert the moſt rigorous mea- 
ſures, and to puniſh, as diſturbers 
of the public peace, all the abet- 
tors of ſuch an attempt. All cor- 
reſpondence with Jeluits is forbid- 
den under the ſevereſt penalties. 

Silence 
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Silence is ſtrictly enjoined to all 
the king's ſubjects upon this oc- 
caſion; and any perſon who ven- 
tures to write, declaim, or make 
any ſtir, for or againſt theſe mea- 
ſures, is declared guilty of high- 
treaſon. This law is extended to 
all the king's dominions, as well 
in the Indies, as in Europe and 
elſewhere, 5 N 

In the mean time, the news of 
this event was received at Rome 
with the greateſt aſtoniſhment ; 
and before 1t could in any degree 
wear off, fourteen tranſports, un- 
der convoy of three Spaniſh men 
of war, arrived at Civita Vecchia, 
with 970 Jeſuits on board. The 
governor refuſed to let them land 
till he had received inſtructions, 
and immediately diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to Rome, The arrival of 
this expreſs threw the people into 
a great ferment, and the pope im- 
mediately ſummoned a congrega- 
tion of cardinals to conſult upon 
the occaſion, The reſult of this 
council was abſolutely to forbid 
the reception of the Jeſuits in the 
eccleſiaſtical dominions; and or- 
ders were given to the governor 
of Civita Vecchia, to take ſuch 
methods as ſhould effeQually pre- 
vent their being landed. 

About this time the King of 
Spain was ſaid to have wrote the 
following laconic letter to the pope, 
as an explanation of the motives for 
his procedure againſt the Jeſuits z 


6 Holy father, 


All my tribunals having judged 
that the fathers Jeſuits are of no 
ſervice to my kingdoms, I could 
do no leſs than conform to their re- 
preſentations, Of this, as a fon of 
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the holy church, I acquaint its ſu- 
preme head. I recommend your 
holineſs to the divine keeping.” 

Theſe reaſons not appearing 
ſatisfatory, two couriers were 
ſent to Madrid, who, it is ſaid, 
made the following repreſentations : 
That, if the Jeſuits are guilty, 
they are not ſufficiently puniſhed ; 
but too much fo, if they are in- 
nocent. That the laws ſeem to 
require, that citizens ſhall not be 
driven from their country, till 
they have undergone a trial, to 
make evident the proofs of their 
crimes. That as to the reſt, tho? 
it is in the power of his Catholic 
majeſty to treat his ſubjeQs in ſuch 
a manner as may ſeem fit and 
convenient to him; yet he cannot 
oblige any other ſovereign to give 
them an aſylum in his dominions. 
That if the Catholic powers ſhould 
all think proper to ſuppreſs the 
different religious orders in the 
countries under their dominion, 
and conſign them to the diſpoſal 
of his holineſs, not only the ec- 
cleſtaltical ſtate, but the whole 
country of Italy, would be too 
ſmall ro contain ſuch a number 
of new inhabitants, 

No notice was taken of theſe re- 
preſentations. In the mean time 
the convoy at Civita Vecchia, af- 
ter lying ſome time in the har- 
bour, received orders to proceed 
to Baſtia; and the French court 
made uſe of its influence with the 
republic of Genoa, to receive. the 
Jeſuits in the towns that remained 
in its hands in the iſland of Corſica. 
At length the em- 
barkation from Civita May 226. 
Vecchia arrived at 5 05 5 
Baſtia; here they were as un- 
| | fortunate 
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fortunate as before; matters were 
not yet brought to à concluſion 
between the | nate and Genoeſe, 
and they were obliged to remain 
on board, in the harbour. Three 
other embarkations took at differ- 
ent times. the ſame rout as the 
firſt, to Civita Vecchiaz where 
meeting with the ſame fate, they 
afterwards proceeded to Corſica, 
where they lay in the harbours of 
Baſtia and San Fiorenza, but were 
not admitted to land. The con- 
ditions being at laſt ſettled with 
the republic, the different em- 
barkations received or- 
July 8th. ders to fail to Calvi, 
Algaiola, and Ajaccio: 
at which ports the tranſports were 
diſburdened of their unhappy 
freight ; and the ſurviving Jeſuits, 
to the number, it is ſaid, of two 
thouſand three hundred, were 
landed. | 
Without ' conſidering the reli- 
ious or political tenets of this 
Neiety (Which appear to have 
been dangerous, from the general 
perſecution raiſed againſt them in 
ſo many countries of their own 
perſuaſion) we are obliged, as men, 
to ſympathize with them in the 
miferies which they underwent in 
their exile. The lying crowded 
for three months aboard tranſ- 
tts, in the hotteſt ſeaſon of a 
os climate, would be reckoned a 
ſevere trial to land · men of the moſt 
robuſt conſtitutions. In this caſe 
we ſee a number of men of all 
ages and in every ſtate of health, 
not inured to hardſhips, bred up 
to letters and a ſedentary life ; the 
conſtitutions that naturally at- 
tend that courſe of life, farther im- 
aired by. the grief, anxiety, and 
W hor muſt be the conſe- 


quence of baniſhment from their 
native country, from friends, re- 
lations, and thoſe ties ſo dear to 
mankind, and in that fituation, 
obliged to undergo hardſhips, 
which prove ſo fatal to the hardieſt 
and beſt-ſeaſoned troops, The 
conſequences were what might 
have been naturally expected ; 
they died in you numbers; and 
the general calamity was increaſed 
upon individuals by ſome of the 
ſhips being ſeparated in ſtorms, 
and toſſed about the iſlands of the 
Archipelago for ſeveral weeks, 

As if all this had been only a 
prelude to the misfortunes of the 
Jeſuits, the parlia- 
ment of Paris, pub- May 153th. 
liſhed an arret againſt : 
them, wherein they were declared 
enemies to ſovereigns and the pub- 
lic tranquillity of kingdoms ; and 
all thoſe who had been indulged 
with the liberty of ſtaying in the 
kingdom by the edit of Novem- 
ber, 1764, were ordered to quit 
It in fifteen days, under pain of 
criminal proſecution. By this ar- 
ret, they are forbid ever to return, 
under any pretence whatſoever ; 
and the king is to be ſupplicated 
to apply to the pope, and to all 
other Catholic ſovereigns, and en- 
gage them to aboliſh a ſociety ſo 
dangerous to Chriſtianity and go- 
vernment. The other articles of 
this arret ſeemed to be a tranſcript 
of thoſe publiſhed in the ordinance 
at Madrid. 

The King of Spain's orders re- 
lative to the Jeſuits were as well 
executed in the Spaniſh colonies 
as they had been at home. In the 


month of July the Jeſuits of Mex- 
ico, to the: number of 700, were 
without the 

leaſt 


ſuddenly arreſted, 
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leaſt previous notice, and a 
ſecured till ſhips could be provided 
to convey them home, The ſame 
meaſures were as effectually pur- 
ſued in other parts of the Spani 
foreign dominions; and ſhips have 
fince continually arrived in the 
ports of Old Spain, with cargoes 
of priſoners on board. 

It is ſaid that the confiſcated 
eſtates and effects of the Jeſuirs in 
the provinces of Mexico only, 
were computed to amount to the 
immenſe value of 77 millions of 
piaſters, or 385 millions of French 
livres. It is alſo ſaid that the 
effects which were found in their 
warehouſes in the different ports 
of Old Spain were valued at a pro- 
digious ſum; and that the Jeſuits 
of Peru, and the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
were richer than thoſe of Mexico, 
If theſe facts are truly ſtated, we 
may perhaps be able from them 
to form a more juſt concluſion of 
the cauſes that brought on the de- 
ſtruction of this ſoctety, than 
thoſe- that have been already aſ- 
iigned. Immenſe property in pri- 
vate hands, whether communities 
or ſingle perſons, has even in free 
countries been always attended 
with imminent danger to the poſ- 
ſeſſors. In arbitrary governments, 
the only ſecurity that can attend 
ſuch property, depends upon the 
wants, the diſpoſition, or the ca- 
Price of a king or a miniſter; a 
tenure of all others the moſt preca- 
rious and dangerous. | 

Moft of the Catholic powers in 
Europe had publiſhed edits, du- 
ring theſe tranſactions, to forbid, 
under ſevere penalties, the recep- 
tion of the expulſed Jeſuits in any 


part of their dominions ; ſo that 


. | 
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there is ſcarcely an inſtance in hiſ- 
tory of any body of men ſo entirely 
cut off and ſeparated from the reſt 
of mankind. When affairs were 
entirely ſettled in Spain, and the 
novelty of the tranſaction began to 
wear off; the ſtorm, which had 
been for Tome time expected, fell 
at laſt upon the Jeſuits in Naples. 
The different houſes belonging to 
the ſociety in that capital, were 
ſuddenly inveſted by the civil and 
military power, their effects ſeiz- 
ed, and the mem- 

bers made priſo- Nov. 20th. 
ners. The garriſon 

in the mean time patrolled the 
city under arms, and prevented all 
diſtutbances. | ; 

The ſame meaſures were taken 
in every part of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, where the Je- 
ſuits had poſſeſſions ; and the pri- 
ſoners were without ceremony, or 
leave being aſked, all convoyed 
into the Pope's dominions; the 
vicinity of whoſe territories made 
every ſcheme of oppoſition fruitleſs. 
The court of Rome complained 
loudly at this outrage, and pre- 
ſented memorials to all the *fo- 
reign miniſters in that city. In 
thets memorials the Pope com- 
plains, that the King of Naples 
has violated, in the firſt place, 
the divine right, by the manner 
in W his Ae 2 — 
holy places, and by the ſequeſ- 
alto of the eccleſiaſtical 1 
niies, without conſulting © the 
biſhops ; fecondly,” the right of 
mankind, by forcibly depoſifing 
ſome of his ſubje&s in the domi- 
nions of his Holineſs, and by 
marching his troops into a” coun- 
try that was not his own; and 
laſtly, the right of good neigh- 
#6. 1: oe bourhood, 
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bourhood, in not communicating 
his deſign to the Pope, both as the 
head of the church, and as a tem- 
poral prince, who has the ſupreme 
ſovereignty over Naples, 

Theſe memorials produced the 
fame effect, which the remon- 
ſtrances of weak princes to their 
powerful neighbours generally do; 
they were careleſly anſwered, and 
no. farther notice taken of them. 
The cardinal Orſini, the Neapo- 
titan miniſter at Rome, made a 
verbal declara ion to the following 
purport ; ** "That every ſovereign 
having a right to drive from his 
dominions perſons convicted of 
being enemies thereof,” no other 
means could be found of getting 
rid of thoſe fathers, than cauſing 
them to be efcorted to the eccleſi - 
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aſtical ſtate, ſince the kingdom of 
Naples had no other frontiers ; 
and that, as to the confiſcation and 
management of the effects of the 
ſociety, it no leſs belonged, by the 
ſame right of ſovereignty, to the 
royal treaſury. 

It is ſaid, that the number of je- 
ſuits tranſported from the kingdom 
of Naples, exclufive of thoſe from 
Sicily, to the papal dominions, 
amounted to fifteen hundred, This 
inundation of ſtrangers was the more 
fenfibly felt, as there had been ſo 
great a ſcarcity of corn for ſome 
years in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, that 


it was with the greateſt care and dif- 


ficulty that they could guard againſt 
a famine, beſides that eight hundred 
of the Portugal Jeſuits were ſtill 
alive, and unprovided for there. 


E 


Of Corſica; its wo wad granted by a Pope to the republic of Piſa; 
conquered by the Genocſe; oppreſſive and impolitic government of it. The 


— 


Corficans offer to ſubmit themſelves to the Turks, 


The beginning of the 


preſent troubles in that iſland ; the Prince of Wirtemberg with an imperial 


army compels the malecontents to ſubmit, 


T he troubles begin again. Theo- 


dore proclaimed king. French army ſubdue the iſland; but upon their de- 


parture the malecontents renew the war with more fury than ever. 


Paſchal Paoli declared general of the Corſicans; he drives the Genoeſe 10 
the fortified towns upon the coafts; and eſtabliſhes a regular government. 


The conqueſt of the iſland of Capraja. 


HE ftrenuous efforts which 
have been made for a num- 


| ber of years, by the natives of the 


iſland of Corfica, to recover their 
liberty from the Genoeſe ; have in 
a conſiderable degree attracted the 
attention of the other nations of Eu- 


rope. 'This feems now to be more 


particularly the caſe; as under the 
conduct of their preſent chief, 
they not only bid fair for being 
entirely independent, but they 
have drawn the outlines, and 


3 


ſeem diſpoſed to eſtabliſh a regu- 


lar and permanent form of govern- 
ment; a meaſure, which the Ge- 
noeſe, without foreign aſſiſtance, 
are in no degree capable of pre- 
venting. . 

Republics, though fond of boaſt- 
ing of the'great advantages of free- 
dom, yet ſeem to think it too 
great a bleſſing to be communi- 


"cated to others, ſo they are looked 


on to be the worſt maſters in 
the world, The Italian republics 


have 
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have not eſcaped this cenſure ; and 
one of the wiſeſt of them is ſaid 
to have ſuffered ſeverely, and to 
have loſt great power and property, 
by incurring it. Under ſuch a 
mode of government, it is pro- 
bable that the Corſicans had fre- 
quent and ſufficient cauſes of com- 
plaint. 

It was the peculiar unhappineſs 
of the inhabitants of this iſland, 
that they were in all ages a prey to 
foreigners; doomed to feel the 
iron hand of oppreſſion from every 
comer, they never feem to have had 
a fixed or permanent government 
of their own: Tbis continual ſtate 
of oppreſſion depended in a great 
meaſure upon their central fitua- 
tion; in a manner iurrounded by 
great, warlike, and powerful na- 
tions. 

This iſland, after a continued 
ſeries of revolutions, if paſſing 
from the hands of one tyrant to 
another may be called ſo, was at 
length granted by one of the 
popes to the republic of Piſa, 
which was then a very conſiderable 
maritime ſtate. In the long wars 
which enſued between this repub- 
lic and that of Genoa, Corſica 
was a particular object of their 
contention; and, alter a tedious 
ſtruggle, was conquered by the Ge- 
noele about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, The conduct 
of the Genoeſe in the govern- 
ment of this iſland, ſeems in ge- 
neral to have been cruel, arb1- 
trary, and 1mpolitic; So large a 
number of nobles, who looked 
upon themſelves as joint monarchs 
of an iſland, which increaſed their 
vanity by having the name of a 
kingdom, wanted each, in his own 
individual perſon, to ſhew ſome 
extraordinary exertion of power, 


[35 
that might perpetuate his fame as 
a ſovereign. Senſible alſo of their 
own weakneſs, their councils were 
guided by continual fear and diſ- 
truſt; fo that their ſyſtem ſeemed 
to be rather to keep the iſland de- 
ſart and barbarous, in hope of ſe- 
curity in the poſſe ion, than to 
ſuffer any improvement that could 
make it beneficial either to the na- 
tives or themſelves. 

The Corſicans were far from be- 
ing paſſive during this long courſe 
of oppreſſion. In the 16:h cencury 
they carried on a bloody and deſ- 
perate war, which continued ſe- 
veral years, and in which they were 
very near ſucceeding againſt the 
Genoeſe; and when at laſt they 
were overcome, they offered to 
ſubmit themſelves to the Turks, 
rather than return under the yuke 
of their old maſters. 

The preſent troubles began a- 
bout the year 1729: it is true, 
there have been ſome intervals of 
tranquillity, but they were only of 
a ſhort continuance, and peace 
has never ſince been thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed in the iſland. The 
Genoele, after ſeveral encounters, 
finding their own force inſut- 
ficient to redace the malecontents, 
were obliged to call in an impe- 
rial army under General Wach- 
tendonck to their aſſiſtance; but 
this army being alſo unable to 
reduce the Corſicans, a ſtronger 
was obliged to be brought in un- 
der the command of the Prince of 
Wirtemberg. The Corſicans, una— 
ble to reſiſt ſo ſuperior a force, were 
obliged to come into a treaty under 
the emperor's guarantee. The gain- 
ing of this point is ſaid to have colt 
the Genoeſe thirty millions of 
French livres: the trouvies aroie 
from the cruel treatment of a poor 

[C] 2 woman, 


35] 
woman, for a ſingle paolo, about 
five pence Engliſh, which was her 
ſhare of a tax that ſhe was unable 
to pay. 

The peace was but of ſhort du- 
ration; Soon after the departure 
of the imperial troops, the Geno- 

eſe are ſaid to have broke through 

| every article of rhe treaty, 
1734. and hoſtilities were again 
renewed with as much rage 

as ever. The Genoeſe, now left 
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tend the detection of his falſehoods, 
and the impoſition he had put upon 
the people, he prudently withdrew 
from his kingdom, under pretence 
of going to haſten the ſuccours 
which he had lo long promiſed. 
The republic of Genoa was at 
length obliged to enter into a 
treaty with France, to reduce the 
Corſicans to obedience, It was in 
vain that the malecontents re- 


monſtrated to his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, againſt the cruelty and 
injuſtice of this procedure; a 
detachment of French 

troops were fent to Cor- March, 
ca, under the command 1738. 


* 
5 
* 


— 


to their own ſtrength, carried on 
the war with little ſucceſs; there 
was a great deal of blood ſpilt, and 
much miſchief done, but no effec- 
tual ſervice performed; and while 
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the country was continually waſted 
by both parties, its mountainous 
nature greatly befriended the na- 
tives. At this time Giafferi, who 
was the chief of the Corſicans in 
both theſe inſurrections, choſe for 
his colleague, Giacinto Paoli, fa- 
ther to the preſent General of that 
nation. \ 
The Genoeſe were greatly em- 
barraſſed ; they hired a body of 
Swiſs and Grifons, who from the 
mountainous nature of their coun- 
try, they thought might have been 
fitter for the Corſican ſervice than 


of the Count de Boiſſeaux. 

Though theſe troops did a preat 
deal of miſchief in the iſland, yet 
they were inſufficient to ſubdue the 
invincible ſpirit of the iſlanders. 
Upon this the French court ſent 
the following year, the Marquis 
de Maillebois at the head of a con- 
fiderable army to reduce them en- 
tirely to obedience. 

This general executed the de- 
ſigns of his court effectually; the 
Corſicans were every where over- 
powered, and ftaughter, ruin, and 
deſtruction were ſpread through 


their own troops. They alſo pub- 
liſhed an indemnity to all their 
aſſaſſins and outlaws of every ſort, 


every part of the ifland. He cut 
down the 2 corn, the vines, 
e 


- — 
— ati. th. At 4 


17 and the olives, ſet fire to the vil- 
17 upon condition that they would lages, hanged numbers of monks 
110 fight the battles of the republic in and others who were moſt forward 
S | | Corſica, in the revolt, and ſpread ſuch ter- 
| {i It was during theſe tranſactions, ror and deſolation in every quar- 7 
1 that the famous Theodore Baron ter, that the natives were once 
1 Newhoff arrived in the more obliged to ſubmit to their 
1 1736. ifland, and was declared antient bondage. The unpre- 
| king of it. The hiſtory of cedented and terrible ſlaughter 
this adventurer is well known. which had been committed, with 7 
After about eight months enjoy: the dread of (till, greater vengeance 
ment of his royalty, being ſeized from ſo formidable a nation as 
with a conſciouſneſs of the fatal France, effaced every idea but 
41 2 Rama would probably at- that of immediate ſafety. The 
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two generals, Giafferi and Paoli, 
were obliged to quit the iſland, to 
which they never returned; they 
retired to Naples, where they got 
regiments, and ſpent the remain- 
der of their lives. 

Among many other propoſals 
which the republic of Genoa made 
at this time to France, one was, 
to aſſign over a great number of 
the inhabitants of Corſica, who 
were to be ſent to people the diſ- 
tant French colonies; upon which 
a French writer. remarks, ** that 
the Genoeſe would have been ſatis- 
fied to be ſovereigns of the bare 
rocks of Corſica, without ſubjeQs.”” 

The French troops be- 
1741. ing at length withdrawn 


from Corſica; the ſpirit of 


the inhabitants began again to ap- 
pear in its full vigour. They had 
been obliged to deliver up their 
arms by the laſt capitulation; their 
exiled countrymen, in the different 
towns of Italy, ſupplied them with 
ſome; they ſtript the Genoeſe ſol- 
diers of others, which they were 
not very willing to uſe, but which 
were afterwards effectually em- 
ployed againſt themſelves. | 

No ſpirit was ever more gene- 
ral than that which appeared in 
this inſurrection; men, women, 
and young boys, and even the 
clergy bore arms. They elected 
two new chiefs under the title of 
protectors; and having ſoon over- 
run the open country, they then 
beſieged and took the capital city 
of Corte, together with its ſtrong 
caitle. A deſultory kind of war 
has been carried on, with ſome in- 
termiſſions, ever ſince. 

In the year 1745, the Engliſh, 
as allies to the King of Sardinia, 
ſent ſome men of war, who bom- 


barded and took the cities of Baſ- 
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tia and San Fiorenza, which they 
delivered up to the Corſicans. 
They however loſt theſe cities ſoon 
after, in conſequence of the diſ- 
ſenſions produced by the ambition 
and diſagreement of their leaders 
and principal men. In the year 
1746, they ſent propoſals to the 
Britiſh embaſlador at Turin, to 
put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the crown of Great Britain ; 
which propoſals 1t appears were 
not accepted. In 1753, their lea- 
der Gaffori was aſſaſſinated by 
ſome ruffians, who were ſuppoſed 
to be ſet on by the republic, as 
they had peniions allowed them in 
its territories. 

During theſe tranſactions, Gia- 
cinto Paoli led a retired life in 
Naples; his whole time was de- 
voted to the education of his ſon 
Paſcal, whoſe genius and diſpoſi- 
tion were ſo happy, that no part 
of it was miſpent. The father 
ſeemed to have a pre-ſentiment of 
what his ſon would arrive at; the 
courſe of education he preſcribed, 
was calculated to form a prince 
and a legiſlator; and the young 


man made ſo excellent an ule of 


the inſtructions which he receiv- 
ed, that he became the admiration 
of ſtrangers, as well as of his coun- 
trymen. 

The Corſicans tired of the con- 
tinual diſſenſions among their prin- 
cipal men, and of the conſequent 
evils that attended them; charm- 
ed beſides with the character and 
manners of young Paoli; ſent a 
deputation to invite him to Cor- 
ſica, and to offer him the ſupreme 
government of the 1fland, 

This offer was gladly ac- 1755. 
cepted. 

There was much to be reformed 
in Corſica: all forms of legal juſtice 


(C] 3 had 
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bad been long laid aſide; he found 
neither ſubordination, diſciphne, 
nor union, amongſt the people; 
all feuds and diſputes were termi— 
nated by aſſaſſinations, every one 
of which begot a number of new 
ones; the people, trained up in 
continual war, deſpiſed agriculture, 
and every ſpecies of induſtry; in 
a word, Paoli ſeemed in many in- 
ſtances to have more difficulties to 
contend with, than the lepillators 
of the molt early ages. 

The happineſs of his genius, 
and the reverence that was paid 
to his virtues, enabled him how- 
ever to triumph over all theſe dif- 
ficulties, His perſuaſion and ex- 
ample had ſuch force in forming 
the people, that he ſoon drove the 
Genoclſe to the remoteſt corners of 
the iſland ;_ nor had they any ſecu- 
rity but in the few fortified towns 
which they poſieſſed upon the ſea. 
coaſt, He then attended to the 
Civil part of the adminiſtration, in 
which he ſhewed ſuch abilities and 
conſtancy, as were little to be ex- 
pected in ſo young a man, He 
new modelled the government ; 
but inſtead of taking advantage of 
the influence which he had on the 
people to eſtabliſh a tyranny, he 
founded a democracy. He form- 
ed a great council of the nation, 
by which every perſon in it was 
repreſented by two members for 
every pariſh, who were elected an- 
nually, He formed good laws, 
and had them ſtrictly executed; 
ſo that, in a little time, he almoſt 
entirely eradicared the practice of 


_ aſſaſſination, as well as many other 


enormities. 

He made many other regula- 
tions, » hich, if he purſues the 
ſame virtuous courſe in which he 
ſet out, will perpetuate his name 
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with . great honour to poſterity, 
He eſtabliſhed an univerſity at 
Corte ; he had proper ſchools fix- 
ed in all the villages in the king- 
dom ; and by thele means he open- 
ed the minds of the Corſicans, and 
gradually prepared them for the 
reception of Jaws, 

In the mean time, the republic 
of Genoa finding herſelf inca- 
pable of defending the few fortifi- 
ed places which remained in her 
hands, entered into a negociation 
with France; in conſequence of 
which the latter ſent fix 
battalions to ſecure them, 1764, 
according to treaty, for 
four years. Theſe troops were 
reſtrained, by the conditions, from 
acting offenſively againſt the Cor- 
ficans, 

This meaſure having in a great 
degree circumſcribed Paoli's ope- 
rations by land; it alſo ſerved 
to direct his activity to another 
ſphere, He had for ſome time paſt 
taken great pains to form ſome- 
thing like a marine force; he now 
attended to it with greater dili- 
gence, and was fo ſucceſsful as 
greatly to incommode the Genoeſe 
trade, as well as their conveyance 
of troops and ſtores, &c. to Cor- 
ſica. In the courſe of this year 
he formed a ſucceſsſul deſign, 
which was as unexpected by his 
enemies, as it was ſurpriſing to 
the reſt of Europe. 

Ihe iſland of Capraja, on the 
coaſt of Tuſcany, . belonged to the 
Genoeſe ; it is about fix miles in 
length, and from two to three 
broad; it is very rocky and moun- 
tainous, but fertile in vines, of 
which it produces a great quan— 
tity. "Ihe inhabitants are com- 


puted to be about 3000; and the 
men are ſaid to be the beſt ſailors 
In 
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in the Mediterranean; the ifland 


is ſo guarded and ſurrounded by 


rocks, that is affords but one land- 
ing place; the harbour is how- 
ever a very good one, and a com- 
mon place of ſhelter to the ſhips 
that navigate that quarter. 

Paoli conducted an embarkation 
for the conqueſt of this place, with 
ſo much ſecrecy, that che firſt ac- 
count which the Genoeſe received 
of it, was the ſucceſsful landing 
of his troops. The republic uſed 
every effort to prevent the loſs of 
the place, and ſent out a confide- 
rable naval force, with a body of 
troops, which were continually re- 
inforced for that purpoſe. In the 
mean time, the ſmall garriſon of 
Genoeſe in that iſland retired to 


the principal fort, which was cal- 
led the Citadel, where they were 
immediately beſieged by the Cor- 
ſicans, who guarded the land- 
ing-place ſo well, that the Ge- 
noeſe were ſeveral times repulſed 
in the attempts they made to re- 
lieve the fort. At length, they 
however effected a landing, but 


were totally-repulſed with the Joſs 


of 150 men; and the garriſon be- 
ing reduced to the greateſt neceſ- 
ſity for want of proviſions, they 
were at laſt obliged to 

ſurrender the fortreſs May zꝗth, 
after a defence of 1767. 
102 days, during which 

they had lived upon bread and 
water. 


CHAP; VI. 


Great diſtreſſes of the poor from the high prices of proviſiens ; riots and 
tumults thereupon ; ſeveral of the rioters taken; ſpecial commiſſions iſſued 


for their immediate trial. 


A proclamation againſt fore/talling ; the 


parliament prorogued; an embargo laid on ſvips loaded with wheat, 
The late of the Eaſt India company; great diſputes between the mem- 
bers of it ; their affairs become a ſubject cf general dijcuſſicn. Męſage 
from the miniſiry to the court of India directors; a great increofe of di- 
vidend carried by a numerous majority e proprietors. The parliament 
meet ; notice taken, in the ſpeech from the throne, of the necaſſiy that cc- 
caſioned the lite exertion of authority, for the preſervation of the pub- 


lic Jafety. 


O ON after the formation of 
the new minittry, the diftreſ- 
ſes of the poor from the high prices 


of corn, and every other ſpecies 


of proviſion, became very urgent, 
and cauſed great and general com- 
plaints through every part of the 
kingdom. Theſe complaints were 
tollowed by riots and tumults, in 
which, as uſual in popular com- 
motions, great irregularities were 
committed, In the beginning, 


the populace only ſet up to regu- 
laie and lower the markets, and 
to puniſh ſome individuals, who 
they imagined had contributed to 
their calamities by engroſſing, and 
other practices for enhancing the 
price of proviſions beyond their 
juſt rate. But they did not Jong 
confine themſelves to theſe objects. 
When they were heated by being 
together in large bodies, they pro- 
ceeded to the moſt enormous ex- 

[C] 4 ceſles. 
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ceſſes. Much miſchief was done, 
and many lives were loſt in differ- 
ent places, The magiſtrates be- 
ing at length obliged to call in 
the military force to the aid of the 
civil; the rioters were eaſily diſ- 
perſed, and the jails filled with 
Priſoners, Judges were ſoon after 
ſent to the countries where the 
Tiots had happened, with ſpecial 
commiſlions to bring the pritoners 
to immediate trial; in conſe- 
quence of which ſeveral of the 
leaders, and others the moſt out- 
ragegus of them, were condemned 
to die; molt of theſe were how- 
ever afterwards reprieved, ſeveral 
were tranſported, ſome got a iree 
pardon, and tome examples were 
made, - 
In the mean time 
Sept. 11th, a proclamation was 
1766. iſſued, for putting in 
force ſeveral ſtatutes 
that had been formerly paſſed a- 
gainſt foreſtallers, regrators, and 
engroſſers of corn. But many 
doubted, whether this proclama- 
tion was well conceived, or well 
timed. It was, in ſome ſort, pre- 
judging the queition, and declar- 
ing the ſcarcity to be artificial, 
which experience has fince ſhewn 
to have been but too natural. Ma- 
ny of the old laws relative to 
proviſions are not well ſuited to 
the preſent ſyſtem of our affairs; 
nor are they quite conſonant to 
latter regulations upon the ſame 
ſubject. The old laws are at pre- 
ſent dark in the conſtruction, and 
extremely diflicylt in the execu- 
tion, It was apprehended that 
this meaſure would have an effect 


contrary to the intentions of the 


council, and by frightenirg deal- 
ers from the markets, would in- 
crgaſc that ſcarcity it was deſigned 


to remedy, This was ſo well felt, 
that little was done towards en- 
forcing that proclamation, and it 
ſoon fell to the ground. The ſame 
day on which this proclamation 
was paſſed, the parliament, which 
was to have met on the 16th of 
September, was prorogued to the 
11th of the following Novem- 
Bags <5; | 

The price of wheat 
ſtill increaſing, ano- Sept. 26th, 
ther proclamation was. 
iſſued, (better adapted to its end 
than the former, but more doubt- 
ful in point of law,) to prohibit 
the exportation of grain. Meſ- 
ſengers were diſpatched to the ſea- 
coalts, -to ſee that the terms of 
the proclamation were complied 
with, and to prevent ſuch ſhips 
as were loaded with wheat, or 
wheat-meal, at the ſeveral ports, 
from Eng with their car- 
goes. At the ſame time, the uſe 
of wheat was prohibited the diſtil- 
lery. The ſormer proclamation 
became afterwards a ſubject of 
much altercation in parliament. 

We gaye in our laſt volume a 
particular account of the great ac- 
ques that had been gained by 
the Eaſt India company ; of the 
flouriſhing ſtate of its affairs; and 
the appearances there were of a 
ſtability proportioned to this great- 
neſs. The later advices not on- 
ly confirmed, but enlarged the 
value of theſe acquiſitions; as 
every day ſhewed their greater im- 
portance, and diſcovered ſome 
new part of the immenſe property, 
which the company was poſſeſſed 
of in that part of the world. Im- 
menſe ſpoil, as it has often ap- 
peared too preat for the minds of 
the conquerors, ſo it has ſome- 


times ſunk them ta a worſe con- 


dition 


r 
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dition than that in which they had 
jeft the vanquiſhed, The amazing 
ſucceſſes of the company, and the 
vaſt profits ariſing from them, firſt 
kindled diſſenſion among their ſer- 
vants in the Eaſt, and then produ- 
ced contentions of equal violence 
in the company itſelf. 

It had been long expected, and 
much wiſhed by the proprietors of 
Eaſt-India ſtock, that they ſhould 
enjoy a ſhare of thoſe ſweets, 
which were the conſequences of 
their foreign ſucceſs; and which 
they ſaw hitherto entirely engroſſ- 
ed by their ſervants, who came 
home every day incumbered with 
princely fortunes. As the proſ- 
perous ſtate of the company's af- 
fairs was now publicly known 
and aſcertained, it was accord- 
dingly expected by many proprie- 
tors, that the directors would have 
immediately declared a ſuitable in- 
creaſe of dividend. This ſeem- 
ed to them the more reaſonable, 
as the ſtate of dividend then ſtood 
at the loweſt point to which it 
ever had been reduced, having 
been lowered from eight to ſix per 
cent, in the moſt critical period of 
the late war; when the company 
was in the moſt diſtreſt ſituation, 
and a continuance even of its exiſt- 
ence appeared more than doubt- 
ful. They thought that a great 
revenue and a flouriſhing trade 
ill agreed with a low dividend, 
and tended to fink, to an artificial 
lowneſs, the price of ſtock, to the 
great loſs of the preſent poſſeſſors, 
and the adyantage of future deal- 
ers. | 
| Theſe inclinations of the pro- 
prietors did not in any degree co- 
incide with the opinion of the di- 
rectors. While the greateſt part 
of the former conſidered only the 
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ſucceſſes of the company, the di- 
rectors ſaw nothing but its debts, 
Two factions aroſe upon this ſub- 
ject; one for increaſing the divi- 
dend; the other, which was in- 
fluenced by the direction, for keep- 
ing it at the then ſtandard of fix per 
cent. At the midſummer court, 
it was intended by the former, 
that if the directors did not volun- 
tarily declare an increaſe of divi- 
dend, to put it to the queſtion, and 
have it decided by the majority of 
proprietors preſent. 

As this intention was publicly 
known, ſo its ſucceſs was ſufficient- 
ly guarded againſt, 
and prevented. At 
the opening of the 
court, a friend of the directors 
made a motion for increaſing the 
dividend to eight per cent; the 
directors having declared their diſ- 
approbation of this motion, the 
maker immediately withdrew it. 
This adroit management put it 
entirely out of the power of the 
proprietors to bring it on again at 
that meeting, as it would have been 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules and 
forms of the court. 

'The addreſs that was ſhewn in 
this tranſaction did not protect it 
from cenſure; the conduct of the 
directors was ſcrutinized with 
great ſeverity : the ſuppoſed mo- 
tives to it were laid open, and the 
public papers became the common 
field for the diſcuſſion of India af- 
fairs, which were canvaſſed with 

reat animoſity, each party accuſ- 

ing the other of the moſt corrupt 
deſigns, and of miſrepreſenting, 
for private purpoſes, the real ſtate 
of the company's affairs. The 
party for the direQtors admitted 
that the company had gained great 
advantages in the Eaſt; but N 
: the 
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the ſame time had plunged them- 
ſelves into great difliculties by the 
expence attending their extenſive 
military operations. That their 
profits were comparatively re- 
mote and precaridus; their debts 
urgent and certain; and that juſt- 
ice and good policy concurred in 
recommending, in the firſt place, 
a diſcharge of their incumbrances, 
before they thought of enjoying 
their profits. They recalled the 
tranſactions of the memorable 
South-ſea year, and the fraudulent 
methods then uſed for the raiſing 
of that flock. They aſſerted that 
ſuch a premature attempt to aug- 
ment the dividend, would raiſe 
the price of their fund to an extra- 
vagant height, at which it would 
be impoſſible to ſupport it, would 
add freſh fuel to the ardor for 
gaming, encourage itock-jobbing, 
and open a new field to all the 
myler:ous tranſactions of Change 
Alley. 

On the other hand, it was re- 
prejented as the greateſt hardſhip, 
tat many of thoſe proprietors 
whoſe property had lain in the 
hands cf the company during the 
moſt dangerous periods of the 
war, might now, through neceſ- 
ſity, be obliged to diſpoſe of their 
ſtock, without having the ſmalleſt 
compenſation made them for the 
great 1i{:s they had run. That, 
in this caſe, new men, Whether 
natives or foreigners, would come 
in for the benefits to which the 
old proprietors were ſo juſtly en- 
titled, as the marketable price of 
ſtock always depended upon the 
dividend it yielded, That it was 


a novelty peculiar to the preſent 


time, to ſee that the poſſeſſors of 
property were the only people 
who could not enjoy any of the 
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advantages ariſing from it. That 
the cautious ceconomy of the di- 
rectors was confined to the pro- 
prietors only, while motions for 
the molt profuſe private grants 
were eagerly adopted by them. 
As to the debts which the com- 
pany owed; the reaſons drawn 
from thence for not increaſing the 
dividend were, they infilted, fu- 
tile and abſurd, It was ſaid, that 
the company, while ever it con- 
tinued a commercial one, as well 
as every other company of mer- 
chants, mult always, in the nature 
of things, owe large ſums of mo- 
ney: That, in the preſent caſe, 
the creditors looked upon their ſe- 


curity to be ſo good, and thought 


their money ſo well laid out, that 
there was nothing they feared more 
than the payment of it; a clear 
proof of which was, that the bonds 


bore a premium, ſo that they could 


ie!! chem for more than the origin- 
al debt that was owing on them. 
The Dutch Eaſt-India company 
was allo introduced as a precedent, 
which divided 20 per cent. upon 
its capital, though the poſſeſſions 
and revenues of the Dutch, in that 
part of the world, were not at pre- 
ſent in any degree equal to thoſe 
of the Engliſh. 

As to the invidious mention of 
the South-ſea bubble, they ob- 
ſerved that it was no way appli- 
cable to the preſent caſe: that the 
high rate of that ſtock was built 
upon an imaginary baſis, which 
had no real exiſtence ; ſo that its 
ſucceſs depended entirely upon the 
paſſions and covetouſneſs of the 
people, which were the only en- 
gines it had to make uſe of, That, 
on the contrary, nothing could be 
better aſcertained than the property 
of the company; and that nothing 

could 
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could be more equitable, than that 
the poſſeſſors of this property, 
ſhould be able, whenever they 
thought fit, to dilpole of it at the 
That when 
every man, buyer and ſeller, knew 
the intrinſic value of ſtock, by the 
dividend which it yielded, there 
would be no further room for ſtock- 
jobbing; but that the uncertainty, 
which the preſent mode of conduct 
occaſioned, operated ſo ſtrongly 
and ſo differently upon the minds 
of the public, that there was a 
greater fluctuation in the price, 
and the pernicious effects of ſtock- 
jobbing were more ſenſibly felt, 
than hey had been at any other 
time, 

This courſe of diſſenfion and al- 
tercation between the members of 
the ſame company, was productive 
of conſequences, which were then 
little foreſeen or expected. Every 
thing zelative to them was now 
laid before the public; rhe exact 
ſtate of their immenſe property be- 
came known to all perſons; their 
molt private ſecrets were uuveiled; 
their charters, their rights, their 
poſſeſſions, their conduct at home 
and abroad ; their diiputes, and 
their utility to the nation, were 
now matters of eager and public 
diſcuſſion. The company became 
the ground for the moſt abſurd 
projector to build his viſionary 
ſcheme on ; and its property was 
an object to exerciſe the invention 
of the idle, the needy, and the ra- 
pacious. 

As the quarterly meeting ap- 
proached, at which it was ex- 
pected, that the great object of 
diſpute between the oppoſite par- 
ties would come again upon the 
carpet, it was for ſome time whiſ- 
pered about by the friends of one 
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of them, that the government in- 
tended to interfere in ſome man- 
ner in the diſpoſition of India af- 
fairs. | 

Such an interference had been 
ſo unuſual, that the report at firſt 
gained no manner of credit. A few 
days before the meeting of the 
Michaelmas general court, a meſ- 
ſage was, however, actually re- 
ceived by the directors from the 
miniſtry ; and it was immediately 
noiſed about, that the government 
had abſolutely forbidden any in- 
creaſe of dividend, and had alſo 
denounced. threats againſt the com- 
pany, which ftruck at its very 
exiſtence, 

The novelty of an Engliſh mi- 
niſter of ſtate venturing to inter- 
fere, as an officer of the crown, in 
a matter of private property, ex- 
cited, in the higheſt degree, the 
attention of all ſorts of people, 
Many, however, fill fuppoted that 
the report was calculated only to 
anſwer the particular purpoſes of 
a party, or, at l-alt, that the terms 
were upon that account greatly ex- 
aggerated. The open- 
ing of the general Sept. z4th. 
court at length re- 
lieved this curioſity; a meſſage in 
writing from the firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury, and ſome other of the 
miniſlers, was read, ſetting forth, 
« That, as the affairs of the Eaſt- 
India company had been mention- 
ed in parliament laſt ſeſſion, it was 
very probable they might be taken 
into conſideration again; there- 
fore, from the regard they had for 
the welfare of the company, and 
that they might have time to pre- 
pare their papers for that occaſion, 
they informed them, that the par- 
liament would mcet ſome time in 
November,” 

Letters 
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Letters were at the ſame time 
read from Lord Clive, and from 
the ſecret committee at Bengal, 
which not only confirmed but ex- 
ceeded the accounts that, had been 
formerly received of the great opy- 
lence of the company, the exten- 
fion of its trade, and the perma- 
nent baſis on which, as far as hu- 
man foreſight could judge, its ſe- 
curity was now eſtabliſhed. The 
directors, notwithſtanding, ſtill op- 
poſed an increaſe of dividend; and 
upon a motion being made for that 
purpoſe, they inſiſted on a ballot, 
by which the deciſion was evaded 
for a day or two. Another gene- 
ral court being called, this long- 
conteſted queition was decided by 
ballot, and the dividend, which 
was to take place from the enſuing 
Chriſtmas, was increaſed, by a pro- 
digious majority, from fix to ten 
per cent. 

We ſhall take no farther notice 
of the ſquabbles between the mem- 
bers of the Ealt-India company; 
we have already ſeen that they had 
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brought on them the attention of 
the miniſtry: a little time more 
gave them an earneſt of the conſe- 
quences ; and as the diſpoſition of 
their affairs was in a great meaſure 
taken out of their own hands, we 
are from that time to conſider them 
not as a private but a public ob- 


ject. 


Such was the ſituation of affairs 
when the parliament met in the be- 
ginning of the winter 1766. The 
ipeech from the throne obſerved, 
that the high price of wheat, and 
the great demand for it from a- 
broad, had occaſioned their being 
aſſembled ſo early. It took notice 
of the urgent neceſſity that occa- 
honed an exertion of the royal au- 
thority, for the preſervation of che 
public ſafety, by laying an em- 
bargo on wheat and wheat-flour 
going out of the kingdom. It ex- 
prefied a warm ſenſe of the late 
daring inſurrections; a reſolution 
that the criminals ſhould be puniſh- 
ed, and obedience to government 
and the laws reftored, 
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A bill of indemnity for thoſe concerned in the late embargo, brought in; 
great debates thereon ; the bill poſed. The bill for reſtraining all acts 
of the affembly of New-York, brought in and paſſed. Land-tax re- 
duced to three ſhillings in the pound, Great debates upon India affairs; 
propoſals mace by the company for an accommodation with government ; the 


propeſals accepted, and a bill paſſid for that purpoſe. 


Bill for regulating 


India dividends; great debates thereon; the bill paſſes, and the houſe 


breaks up. 
VER fince the 15th of Charles 


the Second, corn, when un- 

der a certain price, might be le- 
ally exported, Whenever it had 

een thought proper to break in 

upon this principle, it was always 
done by act of parliament. But 


when the proclamation was iſſued, 


corn had not reached the price 
within which the exportation had 
been permitted. To lay an em- 


bargo therefore, by any ſuppoſed 
authority legally exiſting in the 
king and council under ſuch cir- 
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cumſtances, ſeemed to be a diſpen- 
ſing with an act of parliament. 
Though the laying of the embargo 
on wheat was an expedient, and 
probably at that time a neceſſary 
meaſure, than which nothing could 
be more highly popular, yet the 
mode of that traniation was looked 
upon by the more diſcerning in a 
very dangerous light, as by it the 
crown ſeemed to aſſume and exer- 
ciſe a power of diſpenſing with the 
laws. This was one of the grie- 
vances which had been the moſt 
effectually provided againft at the 
revolution; at which time it was 
declared to be utterly and directly 
contrary to the known laws, ſta- 
tutes, and freedom, of the king- 
dom. To prevent therefore the 
eſtabliſhment of ſo dangerous a 
precedent, and to perpetuate a 
knowledge to poſterity, that no- 
thing leſs than a law could protect 
from due puniſhment the framers 
or executors of an iilegal act; and 
at the ſame time to do juſtice to 
the rectitude of a proceeding, 
which, though not authorized by 
law, was done for public good, 
a bill was brought in 
to indemnify all per- 
ſons who had acted in 
obedience to the late act of council 
for the embargo. 

Thoſe who conducted the mini- 
ſerial buſineſs in the houſe of com- 
mons gave but little oppoſition to 
this bill when it was ſuggeſted to 
them : a principal ſervant of the 
crown brought it in; and there 
appeared on this occaſion, for the 
frſt time, plain marks of ſome diſ- 
agreement of opinion, and aliena- 
tion of affection, among the mini- 
ſtry. However, it was remarked, 
that, though this bill provided ſor 
the indemnity of the inferior of- 
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ficers, who had ated under the 
proclamation, yet it paſſed by the 
council who adviſed it; and had 
not a preamble fully expreſſive of 
the illegality of the meaſure. In 
theſe reſpects the bill was amended 
and made perfect. But this pro- 
duced much altercation and de- 
bate, eſpecially in the houſe of 
lords. Some of the miniſtry and 
their friends, who had been not 
only the warmeſt advocates for li- 
berty, but who ſet up as the pa- 
trons and defenders of it, were 
charger with ſuch a change in their 
minds and opinions, that they vin- 
dicated the preſent exertion of pre- 
rogative, not only from the pecu- 
Jiar circumſtances that ſeemed to 
influence it, but they alſo ſupport- 
ed it as a matter of right; and 
aſſerted, that a diſpenſing power, 
in caſes of ſtate neceſſity, was one 
of the prerogatives inherent to the 
crowr. This ſeeming deſertion, 
from the fide of liberty, to princi- 
ples ſo directly oppoſite, as it had 
ſome ſevere ſtrictures made upon it 
within doors, ſo it was the occaſion 
of many pointed ſarcaſms without, 
on the beaten ſubje& of occaſional 
patriotiſm. 

In the courſe of the debates oc- 
caſioned by theſe high prerogative 
tenets, the real cauſes of the ne- 
ceflity for the late exertion of 
power were firſt enquired into; 
and then the doctrine of a diſpenſ- 
ing power in ſuch caſes was ably 
and powerfully attacked. It was 
urged, that the miniſtry had re- 
ceived ſuch information in the be- 
ginning of Augult, of the ſtate of 
the harveſt, the quantity of corn 
in the kingdom, and of the great 
increaſe of its price; that they be- 
came then as thoroughly maſters 
of the ſubject, and as fully — 
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of all the probable conſequences, 
as they had been at any time after 
that period. That, from. this in- 
formation, they ſhould at that time 
have iſſued a proclamation for the 
parliament to meet on the 16th of 
September, the day to which it 
was prorogued, to take that im- 
portant matter into conſideration, 
which would have given the mem- 
bers above thirty days notice, and 
would have prevenzed every appear- 
ance of neceſſity for the miniſters to 
commit an illegal action. 

That on the contrary, when the 
diſtreſſes of the poor were riſen to 


the higheſt pitch, they iſſued, on | 


the 10th of September, an ineffec- 
tual proclamation againſt foreſtal- 
ling, which could not give them 
the ſmalleſt relief; and on the ſame 
day prorogued the parliament from 
the 16th of laſt month to the 11th 
of November following. That by 
this long, unſeaſonable, and extra- 


ordinary prorogation, all advice 


of parliament was precluded ; all 


legal reſtrictions of the export, as 


well as effectual proviſions to in- 
creaſe the ſtock of grain, were en- 
tirely put out of the queſtion; and 
in caſe of riots, tumults, or even 
a rebellion, it was put out of the 
king's power to receive their aſſiſt- 
ance. That the proclamation for 
an embargo was iſſued in ſixteen 
days after that for ſo long a pro- 
rogation; though the reaſons giv- 
en in it, for ſo extraordinary an ex- 
ertion of authority, was, that his 
majeſty had not an opportunity 
of taking the advice of his patlia- 
ment, 

On the other hand, the advocates 
for the diſpenſing prerogative, cit- 
ing the opinion of Mr. Locke, af- 
ſerted, that is was ridiculous to 
ſuppoſe any ſtate without a power 
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of providing for the public ſafety 
in caſes of emergency. That this 
power muſt in all ſtates be lodged 
ſomewhere; and that in ours it 
was lodged in the king. They 
maintained that this doctrine was 
not contrary to the ſecurity of the 
conſtitution, or to the ſpirit of li- 
berty, ſince they admitted that it 
could be legally exetted only in 
caſes of great neceſſity during the 
receſs of parliament, and when par- 
liament cannot be conveniently aſ- 
ſembled; that in thoſe caſes the evil 
cannot be very great, fince it 1s but 
forty days tyranny at worſt. 

To this it was anſwered, that 
this doctrine of neceflity was the 
very principle by which all the evil 
practices in the reigns of the Stu- 
arts had been defended. That the 
advocates for the crown in the rei 
of Charles the Firſt, would have 
added this exception of neceſſity to 
the petition of right; the houſe 
of - lords had even come into it, 
but, upon conference with the 
commons, were convinced that this 
exception would have enervated 
the whole law; and it was accord- 
ingly rejected. As to the plea of 
neceſſity, this anſwer is ready in 
the mouth of every one ; that if the 
crown is the judge of that neceſ- 
fity, the power is unlimited, be- 
cauſe the diſcretion of the prince 
and his council may apply it to 
any inſtance whatever; and fo dif- 
cretion degenerates into deſpotiſm. 
Therefore the wiſdom of the con- 
ſtitution has excluded every diſere- 
tion in the crown over poſitive 
laws, and emancipated acts of par- 
liament from the royal prerogs- 


tive, leaving the power of ſuſpen- 


fion, which is but another word 
for a temporary tepeal, to reſide 


where the legiſlature is lodged, to 
which 
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which only it can belong, that is, 
in king, lords, and commons, 
who together conſtitute the only 
ſupreme ſovereign authority of this 
government, Nor did parliament 
ever allow of the diſpenſing pow- 
er, or any thing of the kind, be- 
* cauſe it was exerciſed under the 
* ſpecious pretence of the ſaſety of 
| x nation being concerned, and 
> the whole kingdom in danger, 
> which was the uſual jargon, and, 
if true, implied the moſt argent 
= neceſſity, 
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or its not being convenient to aſ- 

ſemble it, are diſtinctions not 
known by the conſtitution. That, 
das it is now modelled, the parlia- 
ment muſt always be in being, 


| 5 | ready to be called, and that in ſo 


great a degree, that even an ex- 
pired parliament revives when ne- 
cedſſary to be aſſembled, and an- 
bother is not choſen. That as to 
the laws, there are no days in 
Which acts of parliament ſleep, 


They are not like juriſdictians, 
that may be evaded by going into 


a ſanctuary. They are of equal 
force while in being, at all times, 


n all places, and over all perſons; 


though made in a ſhort time, they 
have a conſtant and laiiing force, 


Ads of the executive power are 


incident, temporary, and inſtanta- 
= neous ; but acts of parliament are 
permanent, made as the general 
rule by which the ſubject is to live 
and be governed. 

Unleſs therefore it can be ſaid, 
that the moment parliament breaks 
up, the king ſtands in its place, 
and the continuance of acts is re- 
bi. * into his hands, he cannot 
= of right ſuſpend any more than he 
can make laws, both requiring the 
ſame power, The law is above 
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That the receſs of parliament, 
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the king; and the crown, as well 
as the ſubject, is bound by it, as 
much duriog the receſs as in the 
ſeſſions of parliament ; becauſe no 
point of time, nor emergent cir- 
cumſtance, can alter the conſtitu— 
tion, or create a right not antece- 
dently inherent ; theſe only draw 
forth into action the power that 
before exiſted, but was quieſcent. 
There is no ſuch prerogative in any 
hour or moment of time, as veſts 
the ſemblance of a legiſlative power 
in the crown. 

If the crown had a legal right 
to ſuſpend or break through any 
one law, it muſt have an equal 
right to break through them all. 
That no true diſtinction can be 
made between the ſuſpending power 
and the crown's. raiſing money 
without the conſent of parliament, 
That they are preciſely alike, and 
ſtand upon the very ſame ground, 
They were born twins, lived toge- 
ther, and together, it was hoped, 
were buried at the revolution, paf 
all power of reſurrection. Tha: if 
any difference was to be made, be- 
tween raiſing money and the ſuſ- 
pending and diſpenſing power, the 
latter is the molt dangerous, as 
that which might do the moit uni- 
verſal miſchief, and with the great- 
elt ſpeed, as it includes the whole, 
But that, as neither of them ever 
did belong to the crown, no doc- 
trine is admiſſible that maintains 
either the one or the other. That 
the preſent diſtinctions are only an 
alleviation of the diſpenſing power 
to ſweeten it ſo as to go down, it 
being too nauſeous in the full ſtink- 
ing potion. That the ſafety of the 
crown, as well as the ſecurity of 
the ſubje&, requires us to ſhut up 
every avenue that leads to tyranny : 
and that the ſupereminent prero- 

gative 
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gative of the kings of England, by 
which they excel in glory all the 
ſovereigus upon earth, is this, that 
they rule over freemen, not over 
ſlaves, 

Upon the whole, it was ſaid, 
that if the doQrine of ſuſpenſion, 
on the plea of ſtate neceſſity, was 
admitted as conſtitutional, the re- 
volution could be called nothing 
but a ſucceſsful rebellion, and a 
lawleſs and wicked invaſion of the 
rights of the crown; the bill of 
rights, a falſe and ſcandalous libel, 
and an infamous impoſition both 
on prince and people; and that 
James the Second neither abdicated 
nor forfeited, but was robbed of, 
his crown, 

In the courſe of theſe debates, 

the neceſſity of the embargo was 
univerſally allowed; and the ille- 
gality of the authority was only 
objected to, It was much to the 
thes ſatisfaftion' of the pub- 
e.. lic, that this bill was 

paſſed ; and many were ſurprized, 
that the gentlemen, who, without 
regularly agreeing in principles, 
oppoſed it, would hazard their 
popularity upon an occaſion, that 
did not ſeem attended with any ap” 
e 


parent advantages equal to 
riſk. 

The factious turbulent ſpirit, 
which ſeemed to have taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the minds of ſome of our 
North- American colonies on oc- 
caſion of the ſtamp- act, was far 
from being mollified by the lenient 
conceſſions in their favour, and 
the great conſideration ſhewn to 
their circumſtances by the legiſla- 
ture, Not content with the pri- 
vate acts of outrage that were too 
often repeated, and marks of diſ- 
reſpect to government which were 
too frequently ſhewn ; the aſſem- 
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bly of New-York had, in direct 
oppoſition to the act of laſt ſeſſion, 
for the providing of the troops 
with neceſſaries in their quarters, 
paſſed an act of aſſembly, by which 
theſe proviſions were regulated and 
ſettled in a mode of their own, 
without any regard to that pre- 
ſcribed by parliament. 

This affair, being brought be- 
fore the houſe, occaſioned many de- 
bates ; and ſome rigotous meaſures 
were propoſed. The general opi- 
nion, however, was rather to bring 
them to temper, and a ſenſe of 
their duty, by acts of moderation, 
which ſhould at the ſame time 


ſufficiently ſupport the dignity of | 


the legiſlature, than by rigorous 
meaſures to inflame ſtill farther 
that ſpirit of diſcontent which was 
already too prevalent among them. 
Upon theſe principles, 
a bill was paſſed, by 
which the governor, council, and 
aſſembly, of New-York, were pro- 
hibited from paſſing or aſſenting 
to any act of aſſembly, for any 

urpoſe whatſoever, till they had 
in every reſpe& complied with all 
the terms of the act of parliament. 
This reſtriction, though limited to 
one colony, was a leſſon to them 
all, and ſhewed their comparative 
infenority, when brought in que- 
ſtion with the ſupreme legiſlative 
power. 

An event which happened this 
ſeſſion, as it ſhewed a want of 
ſtrength in the miniſtry, ſo it alſo 
made many think that it fore- 
boded a diſſolution to their ex- 
iſtence in that character. The 
taxes, with which all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life were loaded in conſe- 
quence of the expences of the laſt 
war, lay ſo heavy upon the labs- 
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the nation, that it was thought 
more proper, ſince the concluſion of 
the peace, to continue the land tax 
at four ſhillings in the pound, than 
to add to the diſtreſſes of the peo- 
ple, by increaſing thoſe upon ne- 
ceſſaries: Fhis was a new meafure ; 
any addition to the land-tax, that 
was formerly granted to carry on a 
war, was always taken off at the 
return of peace ; hut as that cuſtom 
had been now for ſome years bro- 
ken through, the whole Jand tax 
began to be confidered as a part of 
the ſettled revenue, that was ap- 
pointed to anſwer the current ſer- 
vices of the year. It was then, to 
the great ſurpriſe and diſappoint- 
ment of the miniiters, that a reſo- 
lution paſſed the houſe, ſupported 
by a conſiderable majority, winch 
reduced the land- tax for the pre- 
ſent year to three fhillings in the 
pound. This was ſaid to have heen 
the firſt money bill, in which any 
miniſter had been diſappointed ſince 
the revolution; and it was now 
looked upon as a fatal ſymptom of 
weakneſs. in this the public was 
however miſtaken, though appear- 
ances ſeemed ſtrongly to counte- 
nance the opinion. 

The great buſineſs of the ſeſſion 
was that of the Eaſt- India com- 
pany, from whence great expec- 
rations had been conceived, and on 
which violent debates aroſe in both 
houſes; as this matter involved 
conſtitutional points of the higheſt 
nature, and indeed was in all re- 
ſpects of great importance, It was 
remarked, that though it ſeemed 
the capital miniſterial meaſure; 
yet, whether from diſapprobation 
of the mode and principles of 
the enquiry, or from ſome diſcon- 
tent among themſelves, is uncer- 
tain ; but the principal officers of 


the crown in the houſe of com- 
Vor. X, 
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mons ſeemed from the beginning 
very much reſerved in this affair. 
A committee had Nov 
been appointed early a 
in the ſeſſion, to look into the ſtate 
and condition of the company. It 
was ſome time after ordered, after 
ſeveral warm debates, that copies 
of the company's charters, their 
treaties with, and grants from the 
country powers; together with 
their letters and correſpondence to 
and from their ſervants in India; 
the ſtate of their revenues in Ben- 
gal, Bahar, Orixa, and other 
places, ſhould all be laid before 
the houſe : alſo an account of all 
expences incurred by government 
on the company's account ; whe- 
ther in the naval, military, or 
whatever other departments, Great 
part of the feffion was conſumed 
in fruitlefs difcuſhons. Violent 
animoſities aroſe; and all the to- 
pics were bandied about, which 
can agitate the minds of a people, 
on one hand jealous of their li- 
berties, and on the other, eager 
by every means to relieve the 
burthened ſtate of their finan- 
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In the courſe of this rigorous 
fcrutiny, an order was made for 
printing the Faſt India papers. 
The court of directors upon this 
preſented a petition, ſetting forth 
the great injury it would be to the 
company, and the many ill conſe- 
quences that would probably at- 
tend the printing of the private 
correſpondence between them and 
their ſervants. Upon this, a mo- 
tion being made to diſcharge the 
former ae. Nh a debate enſued ; bur 
it was at laſt agreed that the pri- 
vate correſpondence ſhould not b: 
printed, 

Great queſtions, though not for- 
mally put, aroſe and were diſcuſſed 
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in the courſe of this enquiry. A- 
mong others, the right of the com- 
pany to their territorial acquiſi- 
tions was called in queſtion, It 
was argued that they had no right 
by their charters to any conquelt : 
that ſuch poſſeſhons in the hands 
of a trading corporation were im- 
proper and dangerous; and that 
if it were even legally and politi- 
cally right that they ſhould hold 
thoſe territories, yet the vaſt ex- 
penditure of government, in the 
rotection of that company, gave 
it a fair and equitable title to the 
revenues ariſing from the conquelts, 
Thoſe who maintained the rights 
of the company, denied that the 
crown had made any reſervation of 
ſuch acquiſitions as had been made 
by it. That it was a dangerous in- 
fringement on property and public 
faith to queſtion them, as the com- 
pany had purchaſed its charters 
from the public, and that they 
were confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment. That if the crown had any 
right to the poſſeſſions of that body 
in India, the courts were open for 
the trial of that claim; that the 
houſe of commons was not by the 
conſtitution, the interpreter of laws, 
or the decider of legal rights; that 
it wouid be of the molt fatal con- 
ſequence to the liberties of Great 
Britain, if ever they ſhould af- 
ſume it. That as to the equitable 
right pretended from the expences 
of government, the company flood 
as fair in that light as the crown, 
they having expended much greater 
| ſums in acquiring the diſputed ter- 
ritories and revenues. 
Upon thele topics, this great 
oint was debated; and though 
it was frequently taken up, the 
houſe appeared diſinclined to the 
determination of a queſtion teem- 
ing with ſuch important conſe- 
quences, A great man, then at 
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the head of the finances, declared 
fully againſt trial of ſuch a right, 
in ſuch a court as the houſe of 
commons, and ftrenuouſly recom- 
mended an amicable agreement 
with the company. 

On the other fide, a large party 
of the proprietors of Eaſt India 
ſtock, tho* they ſtrenuouſly main- 
tained, that the company was fully 
entitled by law to enjoy the benefit 
of the territorial acquiſitions it 
had made in India, during the 
remaining term of its charter ; 
yet thought it would be happy, 
by a reaſonable compoſition to 
prevent all doubtful events. Many 
meetings were held to this pur— 
poſe, and many ſchemes and 
propoſals, by the directors and 
others, were laid before the com- 
pany. 2 

In the mean time a 
general court was held, May th. 
wherein the dividend for the en- 
ſuing half year, to commence at 
Midſummer, was declared to be 
ſix and a quarter per cent. and 
about the ſame time, a ſcheme of 
propoſals for an accommodation,. 
was agreed to. Theſe were laid 
before the miniſtry, which by 
this time was publickly known to 
have unfortunately fallen into a 
ſtate of ſuch diſtraction, that they 
had no opinions in common. Ac— 
cordingly they ſhifted the propo- 
ſals from one to another, and 
could come to no determination 
upon them, what to accept, or 
what to refuſe. So that the mi- 
niſtry declining to take any part 
in the negociation out of the 
houſe, a pgs was preſented 
to parliament, which 
Abe two ſets of May zbctb. 
propoſals for a temporary agree- 
ment, which was to laſt for three 


ears. 
Y By 
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By the firſt of theſe propoſals, 
the government were to grant the 
company ſome advantages with re- 
ſpect to the inland duties on their 
teas, and a drawback on the ex- 
portation of them to Ireland and 
the colonies, and ſome others re- 
ſpecting raw filk, calicoes, mul- 
lins, the recruiting ſervice and 
military ſtores. That 1n return, 
after deducting 400,000l. a year, 
in lieu of the company's former 
commercial profits ; the nett pro- 
duce of all the remaining revenues 
and trade, after deducting all 
charges, were to be equally di- 
vided between the government and 
the company; provided that the 
company's property in the new ac- 
quiſitions continued for three 
years. 

By the ſecond propoſals, the 
company offered, upon the ſame 
terms, to pay the ſpecific ſum of 
400, ol. a year, for three years, 
by half yearly payments; and to 
indemnify the public for any loſs 
the revenue might be at, by grant- 
ing the advantages which they re- 
quired in the tea trade; if the ad- 
vanced conſumption of it, taken 
at an average of five years, did 
not anſwer that end. The pe- 
tition concluded with a pathetic 
remonſtrance to the houſe, to in- 
treat they would conſider the im- 
minent dangers to which, in many 
critical conjunctures, their pro- 
perties had been often expoſed ; 
the very large ſums they had ex- 
pended ſince the commencement 
of the wars in India, in which 
they had never been the aggreſſors; 
the low dividends which, notwith- 
ſtanding their few loſſes at fea, 
they had received during a courſe 
of years; whilſt the public remain- 
ed in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion 
of an annual revenue, ariſing from 


[*43 
the company's trade, of the full 
value of one third of their capi- 
tal. They laſtly appealed to the 
favour and protection of the houſe, 
and flattered themſelves, that the 
circumſtances mentioned would 
intitle them to that candour and 
juſtice, which have ever been the 
characteriſtics of the Britiſh ſe- 
nate. 

Theſe latter propoſals were ac- 
cepted by the houſe, with this dif- 
ference only, that the agreement 
was limited to two in- 
ſtead of three years, 
and a bill was accordingly paſſed 
upon theſe terms, 

A meſſage from the miniſtry 
had been read at the general court, 
which declared the laſt increaſe 
of dividend, recommending to the 
company to make no augmenta- 
tion of it, till their affairs were 
further conſidered of. This meſ- 
ſage not producing the deſigned 
effect, two bills were brought in 
to the houſe, one for regulating 
the qualifications of voters in trad- 
ing companies, and the other for 
further regulating the making of 
dividends by the Eaſt India com- 
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By the lat of theſe bills the late 
act of the company was reſcinded, 
and they were tied down from 
raiſing their dividends above ten 
per cent. till the next meeting of 
parliament, This bill met with 
great oppoſition ; the former de- 
bates were renewed with more 
warmth than ever, and the compa- 
ny ineffectually petitioned againſt 
It. 

The company alſo made a pro- 
poſal, that if this bill, which ſtruck 
ſo immediately at their privileges, 
was laid aſide, they would bind 
themſelves from any farther in- 
creaſe of dividend, during the time 
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of the temporary agreement. This 
propoſal was as ineffectual as the 
petition. 

The advocates for the bill, be- 
ſides many of thoſe arguments, 
which have already appeared in 
the courſe of the former diſputes 
between the members of the com- 
pany, ſeemed to ground their mo- 
tives on the following principles, 
To prevent the payment of a high- 
er dividend than the circumſtances 
of the company could afford, with- 
out endangering their credit. Jo 
regulate the dividend in ſuch a 
manner, as to put an end to the 
fluctuation of that ſtock, which, 
if allowed to go on, was not only 
likely to introduce a pernicious 
ſpirit of gaming, but would alſo 
tend to keep down the other 
ſtocks, the riſe of which 1s a great 
means of reducing the intereſt of 
the national debt. That no en- 
croachment might be made by any 
dividend of the company, upon 
the revenue of its late territorial 
acquiſitions, ſo that the claim of 
the public may ſuffer no lots, tl! 
that affair was finally decided. 

On the other ſide, the oppoſers 
to the bill ſhewed, that by the 
flare of the company's affairs, 
which were laid before the parlia- 
ment, it was evident that they 
were in Circumſtances able to make 
a much preater increaſe of divi- 
dend, without in any degree affect- 
ing their credit; as it appeared 
that they had effects not only 
amply ſufficient to dilcharge every 
juſt demand, but that, after even 
repaying their capital, a prodigi- 
ous ſurplus would ſtill remain; and 
that a doubt of their being able 
to divide 80,0001, among them- 
ſelves, when' they were allowed 
to be in circumſtances to pay the 
government 400, cool. a year, 
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could ſcarcely deſerve a ſerious 
conſideration. 

It was 1aid, that if a bill for re- 
ſtraining the future dividend of the 
company were proper, upon the 
ideas of fixing and preventing a 
fluctuation in the price of its 
ttock; that end required only 
that the dividend ſhould be fixed, 
without any regard to the quantum 
of it, and may be as well attained 
by a dividend of 124 as of 10 per 
cent, That this 1s fo far from 
being any part of the real purpoſe 
of the preſent bill, that the ſhore 
period to which the retriction is 
confined, cannot but increaſe, in- 
ſtead of preventing that flutua- 
tion; and encourage, inſtead of 
cheeking the infamous practices 
of the alley. For that the paſſions 
of men would be warmly agitaicd 
during the ſummer, in ſpeculating 
on the probability of this reſtric— 
tion being ſuffered to expire on 
the opening of the next tetlion, or 
cf 1ts being farther continued, 
"That the propoſal made by the 
company, of ſubmitting to a re- 
ſtriction of dividend of 124 per 
cent. during the temporary agree- 
ment, would have 'obviated all 
thote miſchiefs, and ſecured every 
good end which might have been 
propoſed, but cannot be attained 
by the preient hill ; with this ad- 
ditional advantage, that as it would 
have been done with their conſent, 
it would have been liable to no oh- 
jection ot injuſtice or violence. 
That the arguments which had 
been made uſe of, on a ſuppoſition 
that the right to the territorial 
acquititions in the Faſt Indies 
was not lodped in the company, 
but in the public; if admitted as 
one of the grounds of the bill, was 
a precedent of the moſt dangerous 
nature; for the company being in 

pot- 
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poſſeſſion, and no claim againſt 
them being ſo much as made, much 
leſs eſtabliſhed, it would be high- 
ly dangerous to the property of 
x ſubject, and extremely unbe- 
coming the juſtice and dignity of 
parliament, by extrajudicial opi- 
nions, to call into queſtion the le- 
gality of ſuch a poſſeſſion. 

Many other objections were 
made, as well to the form of this 
bill, as to the principles on which 
it was founded; and the probable 
conſequences that might attend it, 
were placed in a ſtrong point of 
view. Among the reſt it was ob- 
ſerved,” that a legiſlative interpoſi- 
tion controuling the dividend of a 
trading company, which had been 
legally voted and declared by thoſe 
to whom the power of doing it 
was intruſted, and to whom there 
was no ground to impute an abuſe 
of that power ; who had lent their 
money to the public upon the ex- 
preſs ſtipulation that they might 
exerciſe their diſcretion with re- 
gard to the dividends, provided 
that their effects, undivided, were 
ſufficient to anſwer their debts; 
was altogether without example, 
That, as it tended to leſſen the idea 
of that ſecurity and independence 
of the power of the flate, which 
had induced all Kurope to depolit 
their money in the funds of Great 
Britain, the precedent may be at- 
tended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences to public credit. 

All theſe reaſons, and many others 
which were given, proved entirely 
ineffectual; the bill was carried 
through a great oppoſition in both 

houſes; in the upper 
June 26th. houſe 59 lords yy 
for it, and 44 againſt it; and a 
flrong and nervous proteſt was en- 


tered againſt it, ſigned by 19 lords, 
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An end was at length put 
to this tedious ſeffion of July 2d. 
parliament; after it had ſat al- 
moſt the whole ſummer. 

The great hopes which had been 
formed, in the beginning, of the 
ſtrength and conſiſtence of the new 
miniſtry, which it was ſuppoſed, 
would act entirely under the gui- 
dance of the late great commoner, 
now a noble earl, began very early 
to wear off, - Though the noble 
lord in queſtion had loſt much of 
his popularity by the acceptance 
of a peerage, and ſome other parts 
of his conduct; yet many were 
ſtill inclined to expect great nati- 
onal advantages from his being 
at the head of an adminiſtration 
of his own forming. 'l heſe hopes, 
whether well or ill founded, were 
nipped in the bud; the noble lord, 
in ſome time after the opening of 
the ſeſſion, fell into io bad a ſtate of 
health, that after an unſucceisful 
trial of the Bath waters, he was 
obliged to relinquiſh all attention 
to buſineſs; in which ſituation he 
ſeems to have continued ever ſince. 

This misfortune looſened the 
bands that ſhould have cemented 
the other members of admigiſtra— 
tion: They had moſt of them, 
upon late occaſions, publicly ac- 
knowledged their inability as in- 
dividuals to undertake the arduous 
taſk of government; and centered 
their whole hopes upon the ſu— 
perior abilities of the nobleman 
we have mentioned. His incapa— 
city having now left them with- 
out a head, there was no weight 
left to preſerve a proper union 
or ſubo: dination, ſo that they diſ- 
agreed both in meaſures and opi— 
nions; and the public were at a 
loſs where to lock for the mini— 
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1. T his majeſty's royal 

wder-mills at Fever- 
ſham, this morning about five mi- 
nutes after the clock ſtruck twelve, 
a ſtove, in which were 25 barrels 
of gunpowder, blew up; happily 
no perſon was near at the time, 
The exploſion was ſo great, as to 
be heard 20 miles diſtant. Many 
windows of the houſes in town are 
ſhattered in pieces; and the vio- 
lence of the ſhock occaſioned the 
floor of a room to give way, in 
which was a poor man in bed, but 
he received no damage. 

At night, about a quarter paſt 
ten, a moſt uncommon change of 
weather happened. The evening, 
which till then had been a bright 
ſtar light, and remarkably ſerene, 
varied on a ſudden to cloudy, and 
in an inſtant a moſt terrible burſt 
of wind was heard, attended with 
a furious ſtorm of hail from the 
north-eaſt, During this hurricane, 
windows ſhook, houſes trembled, 
and a ſtrange ruſhing was perceiv- 
ed, as if in the inſide of the build- 
ings with the perſons who inhabit- 
ed them. Many, doubtleſs, were too 
much engaged to perceive it, but 
ſuch as did, particularly thoſe, who 
by their ſituation lay expoſed to 
the north and the north-eaſt, were 
not leſs ſurpriſed than alarmed. 
Happily the ſtorm did not laſt 


longer than two minutes, other- 
wife its effects muſt have been 
dreadful; and we did not hear of 
any damage being done, except 
the throwing down the gable end 
of one houſe in Weſtminfler, with 
ſome chimnies there and in other 
parts of the town. 

Great damages were done 24 
by the high wind and tide, inn 
the river Thames, by goods nay 
ſpoiled and damaged in cellars an 
warehouſes on both fides of the 
river, Several boats were overſet, 
and twenty-ſeven perſons loſt their 
lives. The whole damage is eſti- 
mated at 50, cool. 

Near Rochford Hundred, in Eſ- 
ſex, two ſmall iſlands were en- 
tirely overflowed, the tide ran over 
the tops of the higheſt ſea walls, 
and the low grounds and marſhes 
ſuffered conſiderably, 


At Eyemouth the ſea breached 


over many of the houſes, the high 
ſtreet was like a little ſea, and the 
conſternation of the inhabitants 
was inexpreſſible. 

At Aldborough in Suffolk, the 
ſea flowed in at the windows of 
ſeveral houſes, bore down a few, 
and damaged many. The 1nha- 
bitants were driven to the greateſt 
diſtreſs. A large breach was made 
in the chalk wall near Ipſwich, the 
marſhes laid under water, and 
damages done to a large amount. 

The navigation of the ri- tn 
ver Thames was ſtopt at Ful- 2 i 

am- 
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ham-bridge by the ſeverity of the 
weather. | 

Peter the wild man, who 
6th. ,,as taken in the Hartz Foreſt 
in Hanover when a youth, and ſent 
as a preſent to his late majeſty on 
his acceſſion to the throne, was 
brought from Cheſhunt in Hert- 
fordſhire, (where he had been kept 
for many years at the expence of 
301.) to be ſeen by the royal fa- 
mily. He, like Shakeſpear's Ca- 
liban, can fetch wood and water, 
but can ſpeak no language articu- 
lately. The tale in the papers of 
his being a poor Hanoverian idiot, 
ſent here in a drunken frolic to be 
maintained, deſerves contempt. 

Daniel Eckland, one of the rio— 
ters under ſentence of death at 
Reading, was executed without the 
leaſt tumult. 

Three of the rioters condemned 
at Glouceſter were executed there ; 
and the behaviour of one of the 
ſufferers was very affecting, and 
made a deep impreſſion on the 
ſpectators; of the other two little 
can be ſaid, one was ill, and the 
other very ignorant. 

James Kitlety, broad-cloth wea- 
ver at Bradford, one of the ring- 
leaders of the gang of rioters who 
robbed the warehouſes at Brad- 
ford of bacon, &c. and who re- 
ceived ſentence of death for that 
fact at Saliſbury aſſizes, was exe- 
cuted at Fiſherton gallows, amidſt 
a vaſt crowd of people, who were 
"oy deeply affected at his unhappy 
ate, | 
IN" Samuel Orton, aged forty- 

Au. three, in a mourning coach, 
William Thornhill, aged twenty- 
ſix, commonly called capt. Thorn- 
hill, in the firſt cart, for different 
forgeries ; and William Walker 
and William Johnſton, for a foot- 
pad robbery, both ſeamen, and 
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each under twenty-ſeven years old, 
in the ſecond cart, were conveyed 
from Newgate, and executed at 
Tyburn. Thornhill had ſerved 
ſome years in the army abroad; he' 
had put off his trial ever ſince 
laſt June ſeſſion, When they came 
to the place of execution, they be- 
haved devoutly and penitently, 
Mr. Orton took leave of ſome 
friends with great compoſure ; but 
Thornhill, before the cart drew 
from under them, put up his cap 
hve times, ſeeming very unwilling 
to leave this world. After having 
hung the uſual time, the bodies of 
Orton and Thornhill were taken 
away in hearſes: Johnſton's was 
put into a coffin, and Walker 
carried off by the ſailors, who 
attended there for that purpoſe. 
Mr. Orton was the firſt criminal 
(except Lord Ferrers) that has 
gone to 'I'yburn in a coach, 
ſince the unfortunate Mr. Baker, 
ſugar-refner, who was executed 
many years ago. William Col- 
lins and John Winter were reſpit- 
ed. 

The great dutcheſs of Tuſcany 
was happily delivered of a prin- 
ceſs: 'The young princeſs was 
chriſtened the ſame evening by the 
names Maria, Tereſa, G1uſeppe, 
Charlotta, Giovanna. The cere- 
mony was performed by the arch- 
biſhop of Florence, in the pre- 
ſence of the great duke. 

The Seſſions ended at the th 
Old Bailey, when three re- 7 
ceived ſentence of death; one to 
be tranſported for 14 years, and 
nineteen for ſeven years ; four were 
branded, and three ordered to be 
whipped. | | 

Among thoſe who received fen- 
tence of death, was John Wil- 
liamſon, for the barbarous murder 
of his wife, by confining her in a 
moſt 
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moſt cruel manner, and ſtarving her 
to death. 'The poor unhappy crea- 
ture was a kind of idict, who hav- 
ing a ſum of money left for her 
maintenance, William ſon to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the money found means 
to marry her. They were firſt aſked 
in church, but her truſtee forbid che 
banns; the villain, however, pro- 
Cured a licence, and about 8 months 
ago they were married; fince which, 
the uſage the unhappy creature re- 
ceived has been one continued ſcene 
of cruelty. He had driven 2 ftrong 
ſtaple into the wall of a cloſet in 
the room where they lodged, and 


to this ſtaple he daily tied her with 


a rope which be drew round ber 
middle, her hands being faſtened 
behind her with iron handcuffs, 
and the little ſuſtenance ſhe receiv- 
ed was laid upon a ſhelf, juſt with- 
in the reach of her mouth, ſo that 
if ſhe dropt any part of it the 
could not again recover it; and ſo 
very barbarous was this inhuman 
viliain, that he often tied her up 
fo tight that her toes only reached 
the ground, and if his daughter 
endeavoured to alleviate her miſery 
by ſerting a ftool for her to ſtand 
on, he uſed to beat her unmerciful- 
ly. In this manner ſhe languiſhed 
till ſhe became a frightful ſkeleton, 
and when ſhe was ſo far reduced 
that her ſtomach loathed food, he 
releaſed her, let looſe her hands, and 
ſet coarſe meat before her, and 
tempted her with tender words to 
eat, with a view to ſcreen himſelf 
from juſtice. In a day or two after 
this the died a fhocking fight, no 
fleſh upon her bones, and the ſkin 
that encloſed them covered with 
vermin. 

Joſeph Alexander, a negro, was 
found guilty of perjury, in ſwear- 
ing an affalavit in the commons, 


that Charlotte, daughter to Mr. 
Robert Neſbit, of Marybone, was 
aged - twenty-one years and up- 
wards, upon which he married her 
without her friends conſent: It 
appeared at that time ſhe was but 
ſixteen years and ten months of age. 
'Fhe above Alexander was a ſervant 
to the Duke de Nivernois, when 
that miniſter was lately in England; 
but ſtaying after his maſter, and 
getting an acquaintance with Mr. 
, a tradeſman at the weſt end 
of the town, he offered to teach his 
daughter French, which offer being 
accepted, he had admiſſion to Mits 
, Who fell in love with, and 
married him. 

Came on to be tried at Hicks's 
hall, an indictment againſt Tho- 
mas Pratten, a bricklayer, in Iron- 
monger row, Old ſtreet, tor refuſ- 
ing to take on him the office of 
conſtable, having been thereto e- 
lected by the ſelect veſtry and elders 
of St. Luke's pariſh. After a ſhort 
trial, and hearing the Jearned argu- 
ments of the council on each fide, 
it plainly appeared to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the court and jury, that this 
cuſtom, for the ſeleet veſtries to 
nominate conſtables, notwithſtand- 
ing it was ſupported by the evidence 
of a worthy magiſtrate, and ſome 
other antients in the pariſh: (who 
all declared the cuſtom had fub- 
ſifted near ſixty years) was yet ille- 
gal and contrary to law ; therefore 
the jury, without going out of 
court, honourably acquitted Mr. 
Pratten, —By this verdict it plainly 
appears that cuſtom, notwithſtand- 
ing its longevity, cannot be ſup- 
pos when contrary to the known 
aws of the land. 

A few days fince, the great quan- 
tity of ice cut the cable of the 
Duke of Devonſhire, bound to rhe 

Straits, 


Straits, and ſhe dropt upon her an- 
chor, which made a hole in her 
bottom, and ſunk her. Her lad- 
ing conſiſting of bale goods, to 
the amount of 20,0001. is conſi- 
derably damaged. 

The queſtion ſo long agitated by 
the ſociety of arts in relation to the 
land carriage fiſhery, was finally 
determined in favour of Mr. Blake. 

The cold was ſo exceſſive as to 
freeze the Rhine, near Coblentz, a 
circumſtance which the annals of 
that city record as a memorable 
event, when 1n the year 1670 the 
waters of that river were frozen 
from the 11th to the 17th of Ja- 
naary, and the artificers exerciſed 
their ſeveral employments upon it, 
as they now do, | 

At Copenhagen the cold is as 
intenſe as it was in 1740. The 
Sound is frozen over, and the com- 
munication open with Sweden on 
the ice. 

At Berlin the cold is more ſevere 
than is was in the year 1740. 

Many perſons, both rich and 
poor, have periſhed with the cold 
in Ruſſia, and many more have 
been devoured by wol ves from the 
foreſts. 

What is more aſtoniſhing, in 
Italy the cold has been ſo ſevere as 
to drive the poor from their habi- 
tations in the country, to ſeck relief 
in the cities, ſeveral of whom are 
ſaid to have periſhed on the roads. 

Friday A great number of larks 
were diſcovered in the hay carts in 
Smithfield, where they had taken 
refuge from the cold, by which 
they were ſo numbed that ſeveral 
of them were taken by the perſons 
Preſent. 
loch. John Williamſon, a jour- 

Jin. 

ney man ſhoemaker, was car- 
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difficulty that the reſentment of the 


; vantage, the whole court being 
ed in the cart from Newgate to dreſſed in ſuits entirely Britiſh. 
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Moorfields, and there executed pur- 
ſuant to his ſentence, for the murder 
of his wife, by ſtarving her to death; 
the gallows was ereCted in the cen- 
ter fronting Chiſwell-flreet. He was 
attended by two clergymen of the 
church of England, and a methodiſt 
teacher, who prayed by him for a 
full hour, It was with much dif- 
ficulty that the clergymen could 
prevail upon him to acknowledge 
his crime; but at laſt, juſt before 
the cart drew off, one of the cler- 

ymen informed the people, that 
— had confeſſed the murder; and 
further, that his diſorderly life had 
been a principal means of bringing 
him into that unfortunate ſituation, 
and hoped the people would pray 
for his ſoul. He was a tall man, 
about forty-ſix years of age. It is 
ſuppoſed there were 80,000 per- 
ſons preſent, a great number of 
whom were women, It was with 


populace was reſtrained ; for they 
were prepoſleſſed that the puniſh- 
ment of hanging was too mild for 
ſo heinous a crime. He ſeemed ap- 
prehenſive of being torn in pieces, 
and haſtened the exccutioner to 
perform his office, 

A great flock of larks ſettled in 
the market-place at Horſham in 
Suſſex, ſo froſt-ſtarved, that many 
of them were taken up by hand. 

The fall of ſnow has been ſo 
great in South Wales, that all 
communication there, except by 
the great poſt roads; was cut off. 
Between the mountains the ſnow is 
ſuppoſed to be 40 fathom deep. 

Her majeſty's birth-day was ce- 
lebrated at court with great ſplen- 
dor. The manufaQures of Great 
Britain never appeared to more ad- 
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The poſt-boy who carried the 
mail from Bradford to Rochdale, 
was with his horſe frozen to death, 

A ſmall cottage in Wales was 
buried in the ſnow, and an old 
couple periſhed before they were 
relieved, 

From the 3d to the 14th inſtant 
it froze inceſſantly at Paris. The 
degree of coid was very accurate- 
ly obſerved at the Royal College by 
four well regulated thermometers, 
and has been found to exceed that 
in 1740 by 3 degrees, and but 2 
degrees and a half ſhort of that of 
1709. 

'On Monday evening a poor wo- 
man with a little boy in her hand, 
and another on her back, travellin 
from Saliſbury to Blandford, and 
miſtaking her way in the heavineſs 
of the ſnow, as is ſuppoſed, periſh- 
ed with her two miſerable infants, 
and was diſcove.ed by a ſhepherd's 
dog, covered over with ſnow very 
early the next morning. She had 
three farthings in her pocket, nh 
of bread — cheeſe, and a ruſty 


thimble. 
This day the king of 
'Naples, who has attained his 
majority, made his public entry, 
and went to the metropolitan 
church, where Te Deum was ſung. 
When his majeſty was returned to 
his palace, he pave a private au- 
dience to the prince de St. Nican- 
dre, his late tutor, who gave up his 
accounts. | 
At half after nine in the morn- 
ing an earthquake was felt at Lip- 
ſtadt, the direction of which was 
from weſt to eaſt, and the ſhock 
was ſo violent that the windows 
were broke, the doors burſt open, 
and the ice of the Lippe broken by 
it in ſeveral places. Many people 
were terrified, and ran into the o- 
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pen places; but as the ſhack laſted 
only a few ſeconds, none of the 


buildings were thrown down. 


Two ſlight ſhocks of an earth- 
quake were felt at Parma in ltaly, 
one at half paſt 8 in the morning ; 
the other at 3 quarters after nine, 
At Piſa ſome chimneys were thrown 
down by the violence of theſe 
ſhocks, and the peopie thought the 
end of the world was come. 

A light ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Hanover, 
but no other damage enſued but 
that of throwing the inhabitants 
into conſternation. 

Three ſucceſſive ſhocks of an 
earthquake were felt at Genoa, 
perhaps the ſame 2s before, the 
dates 1n Italy being ſomewhat con- 
fuſed, 

Was held a court of com- 
mon- council, when it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, upon the 
motion of Mr. Deputy Roſleter, 
that on account of the diſtreſſes of 
the poor in this inclement ſeaſon, 
one thouſand pounds ſhould be 
ſubſcribed out of the chamber of 
the city; and that a ſubſcription 
book ſhould be opened in the 
chamberlain's office for the dona- 
tions of all well diſpoſed perſons ; 
which money is to be appropriated 
to the relief of ſuch poor perſons 
inhabiting within the city and li- 
berties as do not receive alms cf the 
pariſh; and a committee was ap- 
pointed, conſiſting of the lord may- 
or, and all the aldermen, and fifty- 
two commoners, who immediately 
withdrew, and begun a ſubſcrip- 
tion among themſelves; to which 
the lord mayor gave one hundred 
pounds, and the reſt of the gentle- 
men very liberally. 0 

At this court Mr. Deputy Pater- 
ſon preſented a plan for r 
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ſum of 282, ooo J. for the purpoſe 
of paying the artificers of London- 
bridge, completing the new bridge, 
and redeeming the toll thereon ; 
embanking the river Thamas be- 
tween Paul's wharf and Milford- 
lane; repairing the Royal Ex- 
change, and rebuilding the gaol of 
Newgate ; and a committee was 
appointed, to whom the ſaid plan 
was referred ; whereupon the court 
upon the motion of Mr. Deputy 
Roſſeter voted their thanks to de- 
puty John Patterſon, Eſq; for his 
conſtant and zealous attention to 
promote the convenience, orna- 
ment and emolument of the city, 
and in particular, that, though at 
this time engaged in the public 
ſervice as chairman of the commit- 
tee of ways and means to the ho- 
nourable houſe of commons, yet 
with great labour and expence be 
has calculated and preſented to the 
court, and, at his own expence, diſ- 
tributed to every member of the 
ſame, a plan of ſo much utility to 
this city. 

The following 1s an account of 
the toll taken at Blackfryers-bridge, 
for four weeks. 
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One Patrick Redmond having 
been comdemned, at Corke in Ire- 
land, to be hanged for a ſtreet rob- 
bery, he was accordingly executed, 
and hung upwards of 28 minutes, 
when the mob cartied off the body 
to a place appointed, where he was, 
after five or fix hours, actually 
recovered by a ſurgeon, wha 
made the inciſion in his wind-pipe 
called bronchotomy, which produced 
the deſired effect. The poor fel- 
low has ſince received his pardon, 
and a genteel collection has been 
made for him. 

In conſequence of the thaw, 
which began on Saturday at New- 
caſtle, the ice broke this day upon 
the Tyne with a prodigious crack, 
and a freſh tide coming down, car- 
ried it to ſea with very little da- 
mage. 

This morning between 
two and three o'clock, a 
fire broke out at a baker's in the 
Strand, oppoſite Hungerford-mar- 
ket, which in a ſhort cime entirely 
conſumed the ſame, and the be]- 
lows-makers. The flames were 
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ſo rapid, that the inhabitants could 
not ſave any of their effects. The 
apprentice and ſervant- maid periſh- 
ed in the flames, as likewiſe a 
young woman big with child: A 
moſt promiting youth, about fix- 
teen years of age, eldeſt ſon of Mr. 
Wood, ſtaymaker in the Strand, 
apprentice to a jeweller who lodg- 
ed in the (aid houſe, in order to 
avoid being burnt, jumped out of 
a two pair of ſtairs window into 
the ſtreet, by which means his 
ſkull was fractured, and his arm, 
two of his ribs, and his back, 
broke; of which he expired, in 
great agonies, yelterday 2 
A man, who lived in More's yard, 
near St. Martin's-lane, was killed 
by the fall of a large piece of tim- 
ber; ſo that fix lives were Joſt, A 
chairman had his arm broke; and 
one Mr, Peele, a baker, who had 
lately let his ſhop to Mr, Dixon, 
endeavouring to get out of the 
two pair of ſtairs window back- 
wards, by means of a ſpout, the 
ſame gave way, when he fell to the 
bottom of the area, but pitching on 
his feet, he had providentially no 
limbs broke, and is in a fair way 
to do well, though terribly bruiſed, 

There has been received of ſhe- 
riffs fines for building Blackfriars 
bridge, ſince the firſt of June 1758, 
io the preſent time, the ſum of 
16, 200 l. | 

On Saturday the 17th of Decem- 
ber laſt, a conſiderable ſhock of 
an earthquake was felt at New- 


Hampſhire, in North America, 


about 48 minutes after fix in the 
evening, attended with a rumbling 
noiſe, though the evening was ſe- 
rene and clear. | 
On the z2dand 23d of October 
laſt, a violent hurricane did conſi- 
derable damage in the harbour of 
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Penſacola, The Spaniſh flota from 
Vera Cruz, for the Havannah and 
Old Spain, conſiſting of five large 
regiſter ſhips, richly laden, were 
driven aſhore in the bay of St. Ber- 
nard, W. S. W. of Penſacola, 

The committee for te- _ 
lieving the diſtreſfes of the 29 n 
poor of London met, and ordered 
the ſum of 13151. to be diſtributed 
as an immediate relief to the ne- 
ceſſitous. 

More than '300 labourers were 

employed by the commiſſioners of 
the new pevement in clearing the 
ſtreets of Weſtminſter of ſnow and 
Ice. 
An action brought againſt an e- 
minent coal-merchant in the city 
for ſelling ſhort meaſure, was this 
day tried, and a verdict of 50 l. 
damages was given againſt him, 
with coſts of ſuit. It appeared 
that ten chaldrons wanted 21 
buſhels, 

A lady releaſed from the Mar- 
ſhalfea priſon one and twenty debt- 
ors, whoſe debts were under 408. 
each, and gave each a ſhilling ar 
their departure, | | 

At Ancona, in Italy, famine 
rages to that degree, that the poor 
live upon acorns, and-many periſh 
for want of that ſupply. 

A Corſican Courier, with diſ- 
patches to Lord Mariſchal of Scot- 
land, and Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
was ſtopt at Hamburgh on the firſt 
inſtant in his way to Berlin, and 
paſſed a ſevere examination ; he 
appeared, however, to be a perſon 
of more diſtinction than he choſe to 
own, and was eſcorted in his way 
by a party of the military. 

Andrew Stone, Eſq; her majeſ- 
ty's treaſurer and receiver general, 
has paid to Robert Dingley, Eſq; 
treaſurer to the Magdalen charity, 

zool. 
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the ſciences and the fine arts. 
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3001. as her majeſty's royal gift 
and bounty, towards building a 
new Magdalen- houſe. 

A few days ago one Mr. Bur- 
nett, ſchoolmaſter of Chipſtead in 
Surry, was found dead on Banſtead 
Downs, ſuppoſed to have lolt his 
way in the evening, and periſhed 


in the ſnow. 
ae in Biſhop- Wearmouth, 
aged about 80, has lately had the 


ſmall-pox, and is recovered. What 
1s very extraordinary, this poor 
woman has had ſeveral children, 
and conſtantly nurſed and laid with 
them when they were in the ſame 
diſorder. 

The empreſs-queen has publiſh- 
ed an edict, allowing the ſoldiers 
in her army to marry ; and com- 
manding the civil magiſtrates, who 
formerly had orders to prevent 
ſuch marriages, to facilitate and 
encourage them for the future. 

Private letters from Algier in- 
form us, that the Dey has told the 
Seraſkier, who came there to de- 
mand 20 years arrears of tribute 
due to the Porte, That he was 
firmly reſolved not only to refuſe 
paying the ſaid arrears, but alſo 
any tribute for the future: that 
the ſtate of Algier was abſolutely 
free and independent of the Porte : 
that it ſtood in no need of the 
Porte's protection; and that he, 

the Seraſkier, might return to Con- 
ſtantinople with that anſwer.” 

They write from Madrid, that 
the king, who hath nothing more 
at heart than the rendering his 
ſtates flouriſhing, earneſtly endea- 
vours to excite therein a love for 

As 
the library of the Eſcurial doubt- 
leſs contains an ineſtimable trea- 
ſare in manuſcripts, a great 
number of which has never vet 
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been publiſhed, his majeſty has or- 
dered accurate catalogues of them 
to be prepared for the preſs. An 
impreſſion of the firſt volume of the 
catalogue of Arabic manuſcripts is 
already finiſhed, and another will 
be publiſhed ſoon, together with 
a catalogue of thoſe in Greek and 
Latin. | 
They write from Stockholm, 
that the grand entertainment which 
the Ruſſian miniſter gave in honour 
of the Prince Royal's marriage, was 
executed in the moſt ſplendid man- 
ner. [t began by a ſupper to 260 
perſons, who were ſerved with the 
greateſt order imaginable: As ſoon 
as they aroſe from table, they were 
ſurprized by.a very fine firework 
placed upon an ifland juſt oppo- 
fite to his houſe, which was illu- 
minated with many thouſand lamps 
down to the edge of the water; 
and the whole was concluded with 
a ball, which laſted till fix o'clock 
in the evening. | 
They write from Liſbon, that 
the fleet from the bay cf All-Saints, 
which has been long expected, is 
at length arrived in the Tagus. 
This fleet was eſcorted by two men 
of war, one of which had on board 
the Count d' Ega, late viceroy of 
Goa ; who, as ſoon as the ſhip caſt 
anchor before the caſtle of Belem, 
was arreſted by a corregidor, in 
conſequence of orders from the 
king. All this nobleman's effects, 
which are very conſiderable, are 
ſequeſtered ; a ring was even taken 
from his finger, as well as other 
jewels which he had in his cloaths. 
The next day he was conducted to 
priſon, where he is cloſely guard- 
ed. He is ſaid to be accuſed of 
great violences and extortions. 
They had a violent ſhock of an 
earthquake at the Granades in the 
[D] 3 latter 
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latter end of October, which has 
done great damage, particularly to 
ſeveral ſugar-works. The hills are 
in ſeveral places thrown down, ſo 
that it is impoſſible to ride round 
the iſland on horſeback. We have 
alſo ſhocking accounts from Curaſ- 
ſoa, and the Spaniſh Main, of the 
hills being ſhook into the vallies. 

And at St. Euſtatia, they had a 
molt terrible hurricane, accompani- 
ed with an earthquake. The ſhips 
in the port, which had not time to 
weigh anchor to get out to fea, 
were almoſt all loſt : great ravages 
are made in the interior parts of 
the iſland ; ſeveral houſes ate 
thrown down, trees torn up by the 
roots, and moſt part of the harveſt 
broke down, 

The ſame ingenious artiſt who 
laſt year made a grand diadem that 
was ſent to Bengal, has ſince finiſh- 
ed a rich ſcimitar, or ſabre, de- 
hgned, it is ſaid, to be preſented 
Fy the governor and council of 
Madraſs, in the name of the Eaft 
India company, to the Nabob of 
Arcot. The hilt, which is moſt 
curiouſly worked, weighs near a 
pound of ſolid gold. The work- 
manſhip of the goldſmith, though 
rich and elegant, is overpowered 
by that of the jeweller, from the 
number of large diamonds, ru- 
bies, and emeralds, that overſpread 
it, in various fine and curious de- 
vices: On one ſide repreſenting 
trophies of war in the European, 
and on the other fide in the Aſiatic 
taſte, compoſed of large ſtones pro- 
perly adapted; between the trophies 
twines a wreath of palm and laurel 
interwoven, as emblems of vic- 
tory and peace, intermixing agree- 
ably with leaves, branches, flowers, 
and other ornaments, copied from 
nature; the colours of the different 
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jewels forming an agreeable varie- 
ty, and moſt ſtriking appearance, 
At the top is a helmet, made of a 
large emerald ; the ornaments of it 
of the fineſt diamonds, and the 
feather at the top is of rubies fixed 
to the emerald, making an agree- 


able termination; under it a half- 


moon, or creſcent, of yellowiſh dia- 
monds. 'The blade, whica 1s of 
the fineſt ſteel, is deeply encruſted, 
from top to bottom, with flowers 
and branches in the moſaic taſte, 
The ſcabbard, which is of crim- 
ſon velvet, is richly ornament- 
ed with jewels, to correſpond 
with the reſt, to which is fixed 
rings. of gold, to receive other 
ornaments, by which it hangs to a 
rich belt. The whole is {aid to be 
worth 300a 1, 

The froſt which ſet in at the lat- 


ter eud of December, continued to 


increaſe, and was very intenſe all 
the preſent month, except the 16th, 
17th, and 18th days, when there 
was an appearance of its breaking; 
but on the 19th it again appeared 
with increaſed rigour, and ſo con- 
tinued till the 22d, when a kindly 
thaw relieved the direful apprehen- 
ſions of the public. During its 
continuance the diſtreſſes of the 


poor in town and country were 


truly pitiable, though the generous 
hand of relief was held forth by 
numbers of the nobility, gentry, 
clergy, and other worthy perſons 
and corporations. Fuel and every 
neceſſary of liſe were remarkably 
dear; and bread advanced to 83d, 
the quartern loaf, as the meal 
barges could not bring their lading 
down the river, which was frozen 
ſo hard as to ſtop the navigation 
both above and below bridge ; ma- 
ny perſons retarded or jammed in 


by the ice periſhed with cold, in. 
| posts 


n 


boats or other craft, and the wher- 
ries could not ply as uſual. In the 
city of London, Weſtminſter, and 
their ſuburbs, many melancholy 
accidents happened, ſuch as num- 
bers periſhing with cold, or break- 
ing limbs by the flipperineſs of 
the ſtreets ; and the draught cattle 
could ſcarcely keep their feet. Ma- 
ny ſuch accidents alſo happened to 
thoſe who were purſuing the diver- 
fon of ſkaiting on the ice, 

In the country the ſnow lay ſo 
deep, and ſo filled up the roads, 
hollows, and vallies, that many peo- 
ple loſt their lives therein, or their 
ways, and died of ſevere cold. 
Sheep and cattle periſhed in conſi- 
derable numbers, the roads were 
almoſt impaſſable, and the ſtages 
and mails with difficulty and dan- 
For. and great Joſs of time, per- 
ormed their journies. 

The month was alſo remarkable 
for very tempeſtuous weather at 
ſea, by which great numbers of 
veſſels were wrecked on our own 
and the neighbouring coaſts, and 
ſeveral of their crews periſhed, On 
the ſecond inſtant great .damage 
was ſuſtained by the ſhipping and 
inhabitants, from a ſtorm and flood, 
at Berwick, Plymouth, Goſwick, 
and Sunderland. The ſame miſ- 
fortunes were felt at Whitby, 
Blyth, Hartley-pans, Stockton, 
Seaton, Staiths, Sandſend, Eaftrow, 
and Saltborn. At Shotley, in Suf- 
folk, marches and banks were laid 
under water, and at Manningtree, 
in Eſſex, fixty ſheep were drowned: 
And the neighbourhood of Orford 
in Suffolk, ſuffered ſtill more. 

The wife of Mr. Curtis of Hor- 
ſham, aged 65 years, was delivered 
of male twins, 


Died lately at Kaightſbridge in 
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Devon, one George Gibbons, aged 
104 years. 
John King, at Noke in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, aged 130. 
Mrs. Taite in Camberwell, aged 
102. 
Jane Ireton, in St. Andrew's 
workhouſe, aged 103. 
Mary Wiggins, at Sherborne in 


Oxfordſhire, aged 109. 


Mary Holt, of Wem in Shrop— 
ſhire, aged 108. 


FEBRUARY. 


A cauſe came on before the F 
court of King's Bench, where- * 
in ſerjeant Burland was plaintiff, 
and the corporation of Wells de- 
fendants, reſpeCting the legality of 
removing the former from the of- 
fice of recorder, which he had en- 
joyed with great reputation for 
many years; when a peremptory 
mandamus was ordered to be made 
out for reſtoring the ſaid ſerjeant 
Burland to his former office. 

An inqueſt was held on the bo- 
dies of two of Mr. Tombs's davgh- 
ters, of Cotes, near Cirenceſter, 
one of the age of 24, the other of 
8 years, who, on the day before, 
were, together with a maid-ſervant, 
aged 22, poiſoned by taking, for a 
cutaneous eruption, a doſe of arſe- 
nick, which was fold to Mrs. 
Tombs for cream of tartar, by an 
ignorant quack, ſome months ago, 
They were, ſoon after taking it, 
ſeized with all the dire ſymptoms 
which uſually attend the internal 
uſe of that curſed drug; and after 
enduripg inexpreſſible torture. for 
near 8 hours, they all three miſe- 
rably expired. Their 0. her daugh- 
ter was to have taken the fame 
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medicine, but ſhe deſired to poſt- 
pone it till the next day, that ſhe 
might go to church; and thus ſhe 
eſcaped the fate of her fiſters, — 
This is inſerted as a caution not to 
purchaſe drugs of ignorant quacks, 
who, in many inſtances where 
there is a reſemblance, don't know 
how to diſtinguiſh one drug from 
another. 

A moſt remarkable accident and 
eſcape happened to a labourer at 
Couper of Fife, in Scotland. where 
a bucket having fallen into a well, 
about 30 feet deep, the labourer 
was ſent down to bring it up, but 
uafortunately the ſteining fell in 
upon him, and incloſed him at 
the bottom, without any hope of 
releaſe. Some workmen were how- 
ever employed to clear the rub- 
biſh, who continned their labour 
till dark, and next morning re- 
tumed it. 
them thought he heard a voice, on 
which the hands were doubled, 
and all worked with redoubled vi- 
gour for ſeveral hours, when, to 
their great aſtoniſhment, they 
found the man alive, without a 
bone broken, after being 39 hours 
in that ſituation. Is 

His Majeſty's orders, contain- 
ing ſome new regulations for the 
army in Ireland, were received in 
that kingdom. 
tions each tropp of dragoons 1s to 
have trumpets ; croſs-belts for all 
the private men; no officer to 
wear gold or filver lace on his 
cloaths ; nor to ſell out if he did 
not purchaſe; nor then, but to 
an officer on half-pay, 

A Gentleman paſſing through 
Chancery-lane, obſerved a man 
lying on the ground, who had juſt 
fallen out of a window, and near 
»Xpifing, Upon enquiry at the 


About noon one of 
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houſe before which he lay, it ap- 
peared that yes were kept 
there who had enliſted into the 
Eaſt-India company's ſervice; and 
the maſter of the houſe being car- 
ried before the fitting alderman, 
brought ſeveral of the recruits with 
him, who depoſed that the man 
threw himſelf out of the window. 
This is one of the houſes called 
lock-up houſes, | 

'A man who had been out th 
in the country to watch a 14 
houſe, in returning home, at- 
tempted to diſcharge his gun in 
the air, but it not going off, he 
put it over his arm to examine 
the touch-hole, when it went off, 
and ſhot another man who was 
paſſing on the oppoſite ſide of the 
way ; on hearing the man cry out, 
the poor fellow ran to his maſter, 
told him what had happened, and 
offered to ſurrender himſelf; but 
the maſter adviſed him to be ſecret 
till the man recovered or died; 
ſince which the poor man is dead 
in the hoſpital. 

A large houſe adjoining to the 
gateway of the Saracen's-head inn, 
on Snow- hill, ſuddenly fell to the 
ground, together with that part of 
the houſe of Meſſ. Hayes and 
Warwick which went over the 
gateway, The houſe was only oc- 
cupied by the family of Mr, Dodd, 
who exhibits the lecture on hearts 
at Exeter Change, on the firſt floor, 
and that of Mr, Jarvis, a caſe- 
maker, in the three pair of ſtairs 
room forward. Mr. Dodd's fami- 
ly happily eſcaped unhurt; but 
Mrs. Jarvis, and one of her chil- 
dren, periſhed in the ruins. 

The floods are every where 
out ; but the moſt melancholy ef- 
fects of theſe inundations are al- 
moſt always felt in the fen covn- 
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tries, where a breach in the banks 


generally lays whole diſtricts un- 
der water; by a breach in Deep- 
ing-bank, ſeveral thquſand acres 


are now under water; and by the 


north-bank of the river Glen giv- 
ing way, the north fens are over- 
flowed, by which the inhabitants 
of the villages between Peterbo- 
rough and Lincoln, are reduced to 
the moſt deplorable circumſtances ; 


their cattle carried away, and 


their houſes laid three or four 
feet under water; many other 
places have ſhared the ſame fate; 
and, in ſhort, their conſternation 
and diſtreſs is ſuch as none can 
conceive, but thoſe who have been 
in the like ſituations. 

In many parts of Scotland, the 
inundations, on the breaking up 
of the ſnow, did incredible da- 
mage ; at Lochmaben, the waters 
of Annan came down with ſuch 
rapidity, as to take houſes, cattle, 
corn, and every thing along with 
them. 

In Ireland, the Liffey did the 
ſame; and in Wales, no man liv- 
ing ever ſaw ſuch floods.—It is 
amazing, with what ſolemnity the 
Thames and Severn riſe and fall 
on theſe occaſions, flowing with 
an enlarged current and a quicker 
motion, but neither with ſo much 
rapidity as to ſurprize cattle, nor 
with ſo much increaſed depth, as 
to overflow houſes; The floods on 
theſe two rivers, inſtead of a cala- 
mity, are, generally ſpeaking, a 
common benefit, enriching the 
paſtures on their banks, and fer- 
tilizing the countries thro? which 
they paſs. 

'A ſchooner and three open boats, 
taken by his Majeſty's armed cut- 
ters in the channel, and condemn- 


157 
ed for ſmuggling, were Barnt at 
Torbay. - FE Soi 

A man who lodged in, Earl- 
ſtreet, Seven-dials, went home in 
expectation of having his dinner 
ready, but found his wife on the 
bed intoxicated with liquor; on 
which he placed a train of gun- 

wder, with the diabolical reſo- 
ution to blow her up, but in ſet- 
ting fire to the ſame he was fo 
terribly buriit that he was carried 
to the hoſpital with little hopes of 
recovery, The woman eſcaped 
unhurt. 

A poor old man and his wife, 
who lived near Chriſt- church, Sur- 
ry, and uſed to ſell greens about 
the ſtreets till the late ſevere froſt, 
were obliged to live upon their 
ſmall capital till it was exhauſted, 
and were then forced to ſell their 
bed, &c. for ſupport, which laſted 
but a little time; after which be- 
ing miſſing ſome days, the neigh- 
bours, who reſpected them for 
their former induſtry, went to 
enquire after their health; when 
they found the old woman ſtretch- 
ed out upon the floor, juſt expired 
for want of common neceſſaries, 
and her huſband almoſt dead, who 
was carried to the workhouſe 
without hope of recovery. —He 
has ſince, however, got better, 
and a collection has been made for 
S | 

A farmer near Ianerdale going 
after ſome ſheep that were miſſing 
during the ſnow, took with him a 
bottle of rum and a ſmall glaſs; 
when he found them, ſome ſeemed 
Juſt dying with the cold, to every 
one of which he gave a little of 
the rum, mixed with water, which 
inſtantly revived them, To thoſe 
that appeared lealt affected, he 
gave 
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gave none. What is remarkable, 
he got all that had taken the rum, 
ſaſe home, but ſome of the reſt 
died by the way. 

Laſt week Mr. Berrow of the 
Grange, ſent his man to Chep- 
ſtow, with ſeveral horſes loaded 
with meal, Chepſtow bridge 1s 
repairing and near compleated. 
The man when he came to the 
bridge, led the firſt horſe as far as 
he apprehended there was danger, 
and then left him to fetch the 
others, ſuppoſing he would go for- 
wards ; but the horſe turning round 
ſhort before he had got within the 
part that was railed, trode on the 
end of a looſe plank, which tilted 
vp, and he fell into the river. It 
was then low water, and the 


height from the water between 50 
and 60 feet. * About 130 yards be- 
low the bridge, the horſe roſe, hav- 
ing broken the girths of the pad, 
and cleared from his load, ſwam 


to the ſhore without the leaſt 
hurt. 

On the rgth ult. came on at the 
lying-in hoſpital, Dublin, a moſt 
remarkable trial, grounded on a 
ſuggeſtion. made by George Roch- 
fort, Eſq; of the idiotcy of Ni- 
cholas Hume, Earl of Ely. The 
examination of - witneſſes employ- 
ed five days; and on Saturday the 
24th, the Earl of Ely was him- 
ſelf examined by the commiſſion— 
ers and jurors, in the preſence of 
the ſaid George Rochfort, and of 
two counſel on the part of the Earl; 
and after an examination of three 
quarters of an hour and upwards, 
the jurors without debate returned 
their verdict, That Nicholas Hume, 
Earl of Ely, is not an idiot, or of 
unſound mind. The commiſſion- 
ers unanimouſly approved the ver- 
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dict, and have returned the inqui- 
ſition into the high court of chan- 
cery. 

They write from Cologne, that 
the waters -of the Rhine having 
been very low for ſome time, they 
had diſcovered oppoſite that city 
the foundations of a bridge, and 
near the three kings gate a kind 
of guard-houſe ; ſuppoſed to be 
two antient monuments of the Ro- 
mans, 

Fourteen tranſports from h 
Durham, Newcaſtle, and 14+ 
Morpeth, were put on board the 
boar: Capt. Blagdon, bound for 

irginia ; at which time ten young 
artificers ſhipped themſelves for 
America, One of the indented 
ſervants, we hear, who formerly © 
belonged to Newcaſtle, has enliſt- 
ed into 46 different regiments, 
been whipped out of 19, ſentenced 
to be ſhot ſix times, but reprieved, 
confined in 73 different gaols, ap- 
peared under the character of 
quack doctor in ſeven kingdoms, 
and now is only in the 32d year of 
his age, 

Five of the more reſolute pri- 
ſoners in Saliſbury gaol (among 
whom were White and Wheeler, 
two of the rioters) attempted to 
break out, threatening to murder the 
keeper, and ſet the priſon on fire, 
They tore up ſeveral of the planks 
of the floor, and threw brickbats 
with great violence at their op- 
poſers, and continued their noiſe 
the whole night, and were ſo bold 
and daring the next morning, that 
the keeper was obliged to apply 
to the commanding officer for a 
party of ſoldiers to aſſiſt in laying 
them in irons, or murder, in all 
probability, would have enſued. 

Was committed to Cheſter caſtle 

the 
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the ſervant maid of Mr. Torking- 
ton of Overton- green, charged with 
poiſoning two of his children, by 
mixing arſenick in ſome gruel, and 
endangering the life of Mrs, Tor- 
kington; and alſo one Elizabeth 
Hawkins of Stockport, fortune- 
teller, for being an acceſſary in the 
ſaid murders, 

A jeweller took ſome girls, and 
their waiting-maid, in a hackney- 
coach to a coffee-houſe in Chelſea ; 
when they came out to return 
home, the coachman was gone to a 
public-houſe; but it then raining, 
the waiter let the company into the 
coach, and called out for the driver, 
who not hearing immediately, the 
horſes moved on, and one of them 
being blind, turned towards the 
'Thaines, into which they drapged 
the coach, and the water being very 
high, it was with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty that the lives of the ladies 
and maid were ſaved; but the 

entleman being ſtunned by a 
low on his temple, was drown- 
ed. 

On Thurſday died (as was ſup- 
poſed) Mrs. Margaret Carpenter, 
journeywoman to Mr, Smith, li- 
very lace-maker in Little Queen- 
ſtreet, Lincoln's- inn. fields; and on 
Friday ſhe was properly laid out, 
in order to be interred to-morrow z 
when on Friday night, to the aſto- 
niſhment and terror of the whole 
family, ſhe came down ſtairs ſtark 
naked, having only been in a 
trance ; as ſoon as the ſurprize was 
over, they put her into a warm 
bed, and gave her comfortable 
things for For refreſhment; ſhe 
ſaid the was bitter cold; but her 
fituation ſo ſhocked her, that ſhe 
did not ſurvive above a day or 
tO, 
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Thomas Davers, (ſuppoſed to 
nearly related to the late Admir 
Davers) who built, at a vaſt ex- 

ence, a little fort on the river 

hames, near Blackwall, known 
by the name of Davers's folly, 
after paſſing thro? a ſeries of miſe 
fortunes, chiefly owing to an un- 
happy turn of mind, put an end 
to his miſerable life: ſome few 
hours before his death, he was ſeen 
to write the following card: De- 
ſcended from an ancient and ho. 
nourable family, I have, for fifteen 
years paſt, ſuffered more indi- 
2 than ever gentleman before 
ubmitted to: neglected by my 
acquaintance, traduced by my 
enemies, and inſulted by the 
vulgar, I am fo reduced, worn 
down, and tired, that I have 
nothing left but that laſting re- 
poſe, the joint and dernier in- 
heritance of all. | 
Of laudanum an ample doſe, 
Muſt all my preſent ills compoſe : 
But the beſt laudanum of all 
I want (not reſolution) but a ball. 

N. B. Advertiſe this. T. D. 

They write from Newcaſtle, 
that at Harrington near Lambton, 
the wife of one Wilſon, as he was 
ſleeping by the fire- ſide, came be- 
hind him with an ax, and ſtruck 
him on one ſide of his neck, with 
all her force, and cut through the 
gullet; upon which he ſtarted up 
with all the horror of a dying per- 
ſon; but ſhe repeated the blow, 
and clove him on one fide of his 
head, which brought him to the 
ground, and he expired directly. 
She is committed to Durham gaol, 
but 1s ſaid to be out of her rea- 
ſon. | 

Jo. Story, a blackſmith at Bel- 
ford, having courted the davghter 

of 
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of Mrs. Eleanor Elliott, widow, 
near Haggerſton, going one day to 
| Her houſe to aſk for his ſweet- 
heart, found none but the old wo- 
man, who told him her daughter 
was not at home, but aſked him 
why he courted her daughter, 
who could not bring him above 
201. and if he would pleaſe her, 
ſhe would help him to one of 500. 
On which he replied, he would 
ever with gratitude acknowledge 
the favour. Then I am the per- 
ſon, (fays ſhe,) if you'll accept of 
the offer : on which a bargain was 
ſtruck immediately, and on Tueſ- 
day ſe'nnight they were married 
at Killo. The bridegoom is on- 
3 years of age, and the bride 


A Came on before Dr. Hay, 

Dean of the Arches court 
of Canterbury, at DoQors - com- 
mons, a remarkable cauſe between 


a gentleman of fortune and a 
young lady to whom he was ſome 
time fince married in a private 


honſe, or room, in Scotland, The 
queſtion before the court, and 
vpon which the cauſe turned, was 
this, Whether the marriage in 
Scotland (as the young Jady was 
then under age) was binding on 
the gentleman, or not? when, 
after many learned arguments by 
the civilians on both fides, the 
judge was clearly of opinion that 
the marriage was good in law, and 
pronounce accordingly, That 
marriages celebrated in Scotland 
do not come within the a& of 
parliament in 1754, to prevent 
clandeſtine marriages, — It is re- 
markable this is the firſt cauſe of 
this nature tried ſince the act 
took place, and it is ſaid is to be 
re- heard before the Court of Dele- 
gates. | 
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To ladies (ſiſters to the gen- 
tleman who was lately drowned 
at Chelſea in a coach) coming to 
town from Bath, were robbed on 
Hounſlow heath by a fingle high- 
wayman, — What is remarkable, 
the ladies met the robber about 
noon the ſame day upon Ludgate- 
hill, who appeared much con- 
founded ; but the ladies let him 
paſs, being ſo much affected that 
they had not power to call for aſ- 
ſiſtance to take him, 

A gold medal was preſented to 
Mr. Doſſie, by the ſociety. for his 
eminent ſervices in communicat- 
ing the. proceſſes of making pot- 
aſh and barilla in America, by 
which theſe articles are now be- 
come eſtabliſhed articles of com- 
merce in that country, He has 
alſo given, in writing, an inge- 
nious and uſeful account of pot- 
aſh, with inſtructions for judging 
of its comparative value, and dii- 
covering the ſophiſtications of it, 
in order that the ſame may be 
printed. 

Articles of the peace were ex- 
hibited at Hicks's-hall, by a noble- 
Lord, againſt a woman, for 
threatening to ſtab his Jordſhip, 
and ſet fire to his houſe; when 
the court ordered her to find ſe- 
curity, or be committed. She 
found fecurity. | 

A perſon, dreſſed like a gentle- 
man, went to a regiſter office, and 
hired a young man for his ſer- 
vant, giving him a direction to 
come to his lodgings in Weſtmin- 
ſter the ſame evening; but the 
office-keeper having a ſuſpicion of 
the perſon, mats the young 
fellow to the place, and found it 
to be a lock-up houſe for recruits ; 
and that the pretended gentleman 
was no other than a crimp. 

The 
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83 The ſeſſions ended at the 
n +> Bailey, when one for 
horſe- ſtealing and two for highway 
robberies (one of whom was a 
negro) were capitally convicted. 
Thirty- three to be tranſported for 
ſeven years, four to be whipt, and 
three were branded, 

a This day his Majeſty went 
ZI. to the houſe of Peers, with 
the uſual ſtate, and gave the royal 
aſſent ro—The bill to puniſh mu- 
tiny and deſertion. — The bill to 
continue, for a further limited time, 
the free importation of wheat, and 
wheat-meal, from any part of Eu- 
rope, and to diſcontinue the duties 

ayable on the importation on 
. - meal and pulſe. — The 
bill to diſcontinue the daties 
on the importation of tallow, 
hog's-lard, and greaſe. —The bill 
to diflolve the marriage of John 
Stott, Eſq; from Ann his wife, to 


enabie him to marry again, and 


for other purpoſes. —The bill to 
build a new bridge over the 
Thames, from Swynford in Ox- 
fordſhire, to the oppoſite ſhore. — 
And alſo to ſeveral road, inclo- 
ſure, and naturalization bills. 

A remarkable experiment in 
huſbandry was tried laſt ſpring, by 
one Mr, Carpenter of Chelten- 
ham. In the beginning of March 
he ſowed about fix acres with 
wheat, which turned out an ex- 
ceeding good crop, and was fit to 
reap within nine days of that 
ſowed at the uſual time. The 
land was a light ſandy ſoil, and 
had been laid down with turneps, 
which were fed off with ſheep 
during the winter. 
24th At a committee in St. 

© Bride's veſtry, an inhabi- 
tant who had ſome time before 
mentioned to one of the church- 
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wardens, ſome ſuſpicion he had 
relative. to the bringing corpſes 
late at night to their burying 
ground on the fide of the Fleet- 
market, came and declared to the 
gentlemen prefent, that he ſaw 
their grave-digper laſt Michaelmas 
day, at a little after 11 at night, 
with four bearers, bring down by 
the ſide of the Fleet-market, a 
ſhell or coffin covered over with a 
black cloth, which ſomewhat ſur- 
priſed him; but he and his man 
followed, and preſently coming to 
the burying - ground door, the 
leader gave two knocks, on which 
a woman within fide, aſked who 
was there? One knock more was 
repeated ; on which the door was 
immediately opened, and the con- 
tents left in the paſſage. On this 
extraordinary information they 
ſent for the grave-digger, and on 
his appearing, he was queſtioned 
concerning the corpſe that was 
brought at 11 at night ſome time 
ago; he flatly denied being con- 
cerned 1n ar any ſo late at 
any time; but after ſome other 
queſtions, he owned bringing one 
a little after nine, from the lock- 
up-houſe in the Butcher- row; and 
another time, one from a houſe of 
the ſame caſt in Chancery- lane. 
Being aſked whom he had orders 
from, he named a perſon, who 
was ſent for; but be poſitively 
denied giving any ſuch orders, 
He afterwards named another, who 
was the undertaker, and he being 
fent for, acknowledged that he 
gave ſuch orders, but could not 
recolle& the time; but after go- 
ing home to peruſe his books, 
found one to be on Dec. 6, 1765, 
and another on Sept. 29, 1766, 
from the above places, by the de- 
fire of Capt. ——, but not at the 

time 
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time of night above-mentioned ; 
he alſo declared he paid the pariſh 
dues demanded, ll alſo the bear- 
ers for their trouble; that he 
likewiſe brought a proper certifi- 
cate and oath. On referring to 
the pariſh regiſter of the above 
dates, there was found one Evans, 
aged 18, was buried Dec. 7, 1765, 
and one Hughes, (a pauper of the 
pariſh) Sept. 30, 1766; but nei- 
ther the certificates nor affidavits 
were produced at that time; the 
perſon in whoſe cuſtody thoſe pa- 
pers were kept, declared he took 
very little care of them after the 
corpſes were buried. On examin- 
ing one of the bearers who brought 
the corpſe on Sept. 29, he declar- 
ed, that he and the reſt went up 
into a garret or cockloft, in the 
Jock-up-houſe in the Butcher-row, 
where the tiling and ceiling were 


open; there they found a man y- 


ing on the boards naked, only 
an old blanket flung over him; 
that he himſelf laid hold of him 
to lift him into the ſhell, and that 
the fleſh of his buttocks ſtuck to 
the boards, ſo that part thereof 
was left behind; and that they 
brought him from the above houſe 
about half an hour after 10, which 
corroborates the declaration of 
the gentleman who acquainted the 
churchwardens with theſe pro- 
ceedings. The grave-digger, and 
three of the bearers, have been 
turned out of their employments. 
A woman bought an old chair 
at a broker's, and upon ripping 
the top off, to have it new co- 
vered, found concealed in one 
corner, 21 guineas, all Q. Anne's 
coin, and A note, value 2001. 
both tied up in a canvaſs bag ; ſhe 
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gave for the chair 18d. She has 
a large family to maintain. 

The Right Hon. Lord Baltimore 
was unanimouſly elected a fellow 
of the royal ſociety. | 

An officer of the cuſtoms made 
a ſeizure of near four hundred 
pounds worth of fine Flanders 
lace, artfully concealed in the 
hollow of a ſhip's buoy on board 
a French trader lying off Iron- 
gate, 

By a letter from the chief mate 
of the Plaſſy Eaſt India country 
trading ſhip, to his brother, there 
is a confirmation of the treach- 
erous character of the Chineſe very 
ſtrikingly ſet forth ; for the Plaſſy 
having fold a quantity of opium to 
a Chineſe junk of great burthen 
in the Malaccas, the letter writer 
was decoyed on board, in order to 
receive the money for it: and be- 
ing entertained in the moſt cour- 
teous manner, till he was off his 
guard, he was all at once ſurpriſ- 
ed by a gun from the Plaſſy, and 
raſe in haſte to ſee what was the 
matter, but was inſtantly ſeized 
by ſix men, from whom he luckily 
diſengaged himſelf, by cutting 
"down the moſt reſolute of them, 
gaining the quarter deck, though 
not without being defparately 
wounded, and then jumping into 
his own boat, at which the junk 
fired, with no other effect, how- 
ever, but that of frightning his peo- 
ple, ſome of whom jumped over- 
board. When he reached the Plaſſy, 
he found that ſhe too had been in 
the poſſeſſion of the Chineſe, and 
had freed herſelf by a moſt deſ- 
perate and bloody effort, in which 
the captain loſt his life, and nine 
of the Europeans on board were 

wounded, 
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wounded. In this lamentable fitu- 
ation, the Plaſſy was obliged to ſet 
ſail, without the money for the 
goods fold. 

It appears from the report lately 
delivered to the court of common- 
council of London, by the com- 
mittee appointed in 1756, to en- 
quire into the right of the mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens, to the 
hoſpitals of St. Bartholomew, 
Chrilt, St. Thomas, Bridewell, 
and Bethlem; and whether the 
right has, in any inſtance, been 

ven up, or taken away: 

„That by three authentic in- 
ſtruments, the mayor, common- 
alty, and citizens, are the grantees 
of the hoſpitals and their reve- 
nues, and have the ſole power of 
governing them, 

That the right has never been 
given up or taken away, except 
during the troubles, and while the 
judgment upon the information 1n 
quo-warranto remained in force. 

That the preſent governors act 
only by an authority referrable to, 
and derived from the right of the 
city. But, 

That though the common coun- 
eil, as repreſenting the city, might 
have exerciſed the right of go- 
vernment at firſt; yet the lord 
mayor and aldermen very ſoon took 


upon them the ſole management 


of the charities, 

That the word commonalty 
ſeems in ſome records to ſignify 
not the court of common council, 
bur the citizens at large. 

That in the fourth year of Philip 
and Mary ſome orders, which had 
been before made, were revived by 
the court of aldermen ; which or- 
ders ſeem to be the true conſtitu- 
tion of the hoſpitals. There were 
to be ſixty-ſix governors at leaſt, 
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fourteen aldermen, and fifty-two 
grave commoners, Citizens, and 
freemen, four of whom were to be 
ſcriveners. They were to be elec- 
ted, at a general court, on St. 
Matthew's day, and to continue in 
office two years; and the election 
was to be ratified, or reformed by 
the next court of Aldermen. Theſe 
orders were attended to till 1615 
but after the troubles, though tne 
aldermen aſterted their right of 
government, and declared that no 
unfreeman ſhould be choſen a 
governor, yet nothing farther was 
done, except that they kept up 
tne form of the beadles giving 
up their ſtaves on St. Matthew's 
day, and preſerved a reſpectable 
footing as individuals, by con- 
fining the preſidency to alder- 
men, and conſtituting all the al- 
dermen governors without elec- 
tion.“ 

Yeſterday morning were mar- 
ried at Whitechapel church, one 
William Griffin, a journeyman 
ſhoemaker, and Anne Moſs, a ſer- 
vant girl. About ſeven months 
ago the parties were out-aſked 
(as it is called) at the above 
church; but the girl falling into 
an ill ſtate of health, retarded the 
nuptials, and lofing her place, was 
very ſoon obliged to pawn the 
molt part of her cloaths, even to 
the buckles out of her ſhoes. 
This, though ſhe at length re- 
covered her health, and was wil- 
ling to join hands, prevented it 


| ſhe abſolutely refuſing to go to be 


married in fo ragged a condition, 
yet inceſſantly preſſed by her ſweet- 
heart, Who, by her obſtinacy, ſoon 
grew into a kind of deſpair, ne- 
glected his work, depofited his 
apparel chiefly as above, and a- 
bout a fortnight ago, growing 

weary 
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weary of his life, took the fol- 
lowing methods to get rid of it: 
He firſt wrote a letter to Sir John 
Fielding, by the penny-poſt, pur- 
porting to come from a perſon at 
Bethnal-green, who had the night 
before been robbed by a footpad, 
and was obliged to go out of 
town, and would return by the 
next ſeſſion, deſcribing himſelf 
(Griffin) to be the robber, and 
where to be found, &c. But this 
ſcheme not anſwering his expecta- 
tions, as, upon an inquiry _ 
naturally made after the ſuppoſe 

author of the letter, none ſuch 
could be found ; he then purchaſed 
a piſtol, and ſurrendered himſelf 
with it to Joſeph Girdler, Eſq; 
a juſtice of peace in the king's 
road, defiring him to take his 
confeſſion of a robbery, which he 
pretended he had committed, and 
fend him to Newgate, ſaying he 
was ſorry for what he had done, 
but times were ſo hard, trade dead, 


Kc. and he would rather die than 


live. Whereupon he was actually 
committed to Clerkenwell Bride- 
well from the Saturday until the 
Wedneſday following, when he was 
examined at the public office in 
Bow-fſtreet, before the ſaid Mr. 


 Girdler, Sir John Fielding, and 


other magiſtrates; when it ap- 
pearing that the young lad had a 
good character, that it was love 
that was the real occaſion of his 
late extraordinary conduct, and 
that the girl alſo on hearing of his 
being committed to priſon, had 
fallen into fits, and was very ill, 
he was, diſcharged, and another day 
appointed for him to come with 
his intended bride voluntarily be- 
fore the juſtices, who promiſed 
their aſſiſtance in getting them 
married the enſuing Sunday; ac- 


cordingly they both appearcd, and 
a young nobleman being preſent, 
on hearing the caſe, penerouſly 
gave five ore to Sir John Field. 
ing's clerk, in order to redeem 
their little clothes, and pay the 
marriage-dues, who went with the 
two young people to four different 
pawnbrokers on Saturday, and re- 
deemed their little goods, and 
yeſterday attended the church, and 
performed the office of father, 

A cauſe was tried at the court of 
King's-bench at Guildhall, be- 
tween one Stroud, a fellowſhip- 
porter, of Billingſgate, London, 
plaintiff, and a corn- factor, de- 
fendant; the action was brought 
againſt the latter for violently aſ- 
faulting the plaintiff when about 
his lawful labour, in unloading 
corn out of a veſſel on float upon 
the river Thames, within the ju- 
riſdiction of the lord mayor of the 
city of London, which was de- 
nied by the defendant; and after 
many learned arguments, by the 
counſel on both ſides, and examin- 
ing ſeveral witneſſes, the plaintiff's 
caſe being clearly proved, the Jury, 
without the leaſt heſitation, brought 
in a verdi for the plaintiff, with 
full coſts. 

Was held at the Old th 
Bailey, the ſeſſion of Admi- 7. 
ralty, when three priſoners were 
tried, two of whom were capitally 
convicted. | 

John Wynne, otherwiſe Power, 
late a mariner on board the mer- 
chant-ſhip Polly, Capt. Cox, bound 
from Briſtol to the coaſt of Guiney, 
on the ſlave trade, of which 
ſhip, in the abſence of the cap- 
tain, who was on ſhore at Cape 
Appolonia, he by force took upon 
him the command, ſhooting the 
chief mate through the head, and 

| wounding 
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wounding a ſailor; at the ſame 
time obliging the company to 


heing placed in his royal cabinet 
of curioſities, The materials of 


ſwear allegiance to him; after which it is compoſed are gold, 


which proceeding to the river Baſ-_Ailver, ſteel, braſs, copper, ebony, 


ſan, moſt barbarouſly murdered 
a free negro, who was hoſtage on 
board for two ſlaves, on a ſurmiſe 
that he intended to raiſe a revolt; 
firſt whipping him, and cutting 
him with a hanger; after which 
one Fitzgerald, another ringleader, 
uſed him in the ſame manner, till 
few figns of life were left; when, 
to compleat the tragedy, one other 
fellow, named Putt, or Pott, cut 
off his head with an axe, and threw 
him overboard. He is to be exe- 
cuted on Monday next. 

Therc is now living at a place 
called Dulwell, near Nottingham, 
one Mrs. Melvill, wife of Mr. 
Melvill, grocer and linen-manufac- 
turer, who is pregnant with her 
28th child, 22 of whom are living, 
and all by the ſame huſband. 

A clergyman in Normandy, in 
order to promote agriculture in his 
pariſh, has made a public declara- 
tion from the pulpit, that ſo far 
from exacting more tythe from 
thoſe who ſhall improve their farms, 
he will leſſen the tythes in propor- 
tion to the advancement they ſhall 
appear to have made in new 1m- 
provements. 

A very curious little ſhip of 64 
guns, compleatly rigged, and but 
four inches long, executed by an 
officer in the navy, was introduced 
to his R. H. the duke of Vork, 
with which his Royal Highneſs 
was ſo well pleaſed from its ſingu- 
lar minuteneſs, the ſtructure and 
elegance in which it is highly 
finiſhed,” as to recommend it to 
his Majeſty ; and his Majeſty has 
been moſt graciouſly pleaſed to ac- 
cept of it, eſteeming it worthy of 
Vol. X. 


ivory, hair, &c. the hull, maſts, 
yards, booms, &c. being ivory, 
the guns, anchors, blocks, dead 
eyes, &c. filver, the 64 guns 
weighing but 50 grains; the co- 
lours, viz. royal ſtandard, admi- 
ralty and union flags, the jack and 
enſign, are alſo ivory. It is exe- 
cuted on a ſcale of forty feet to 
one inch, 

On the 7th of January, a little 
after midnight, a 'Turkiſh man of 
war of 94 guns, lying at anchor 
in the harbour, near Toſſano, at 
Conſtantinople, ready to ſail with 
another of the ſame force for the 
Archipelago, was ſet on fire by a 
yu of coals being put in a room 

y ſome of the people to warm 
them, who fell aſleep. The fire 
had made ſuch a progreſs while 
they ſlept, that the people, de- 
ſpairing to extinguiſh it, and 
fearing it ſhould be communicated 
to the 'other ſhip, cut the cables, 
The wind blowing freſh, drove 
her to a key called Capani, where 
ſhe ſet fire to five ſaicks (large veſ- 
ſels that trade to the Black-ſea) 
two of which were laden with 
corn, They were all. puſhed off 
from the ſhore, and ſeparated in 
the harbour, One of them im- 
mediately ſet fire to three other 
ſaicks, which lay at another key : 
Two of them were drove to a 
place called Giubali, and ſet fire 
to the houſes on the Conſtantinople 
ſide of the harbour, eighty of 
which were entirely conſumed, 
Several of the veſſels went along 
ſhore on this ſide, and ſet fire to a 
Kioſk of the Grand Scignior's, 
which was ſoon reduced to aſhes, 
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Had it not been for the dexterity 
of the ſlaves of the Bagnio, who 
ſank one of the ſhips while ſhe 
was on fire, and driving near to 
eighteen large men of war, which 
lay moored together before the 
Arſenal, the whole of them muſt 
inevitably have been conſumed, 

The Grand Signor, the Grand 
Vizir, and all the great officers of 
the Porte, were upon the water 
giving their orders. The human 
mind cannot picture to itſelf a 
more ſtriking and horrid ſcene, 
than to ſee, at the ſame time, nine 
large floating fires, in the middle 
of the night, with two great fires 
on each fide of the water, which 
threatened deltruction to the whole 
city. | 

The Grand Signior, who is 
bleſſed with an heart of charity 
and benevolence, has given orders 
to make up the loſſes of the un- 
happy ſufferers by water. 

The ſame day a Sultana was de- 
livered of a prince, which was 
made known on Saturday by the 
firing of the cannon from the Se- 
raglio and the Arſenal, which con- 
tinued morning, noon, and gven- 
ing; and there are great rejoicings 


in the Seraglio. 


The Engliſh ambaſſador ſent the 
uſual compliments to the Reis Ef- 
ſendi upon this occaſion, 

'T hey write from Florence, 
13th, that“ the number of young 
maidens which the cham- 
berlains of the court have reſolved 
to portion, on account of the happ 
delivery of the Grand Ducheſs, is 
one hundred. They are to receive 
the nuptial benediction from the 
archbiſhop in the metropolitan 
church, in preſence of their ge- 
nerous benefactors, and ſeveral 
other lords and ladies of the firſt 


rank ; and after ſinging te deum, 
they will go in proceſſion with 
their huſbands to the Royal Pa- 
lace, where they are to be enter- 
tained with a dinner, and to have 
the honour of being ſerved by the 
chamberlains, who will afterwards 
give them a ball.“ 

Letters from Turin adviſe, that 
on the 7th ult. at four in the morn- 
ing, a ſhock of an earthquake was 
felt in that city. 

They write from Leghorn, that 
a late ſhock of the earth had been 
felt in the iſle of Scio, which 
threw down a Greek church, and 
deſtroyed upwards of forty dwel- 
ling houſes. 

They write from Genoa, that 
on the 2gth of January, M. Fran- 
cis Maria Rovere having, on that 
day, compleated his time of two 
years as doge of that Republic, 
the great council met the next day, 
and nominated fifteen perſons, for 
one out of that number to be 
elected to fill up the vacant dig- 
nity. On the 31ſt the ſmall coun- 
cil aſſembled, and reduced the no- 
mination of fifteen to ſix: and on 
the 3d inſtant the great council met 
again, and elected M. Marcello 
Durazzo to fill up the vacant dig- 
nity of Doge for two years; upon 
which occaſion the new Doge im- 
mediately received the compli- 
ments of the nobility of both ſexes, 
and will receive the compliments 
of the foreign miniſters and con- 
ſuls on Monday, 

The laſt letters from New York 
bring advice, that more new ma- 
nufactories are going on there; 
among which is one for braſs 
wire, and another for enamelling 
all kinds of trinkets, after the 
Birmingham and Sheffield man- 


ner. 
The 


4 


The following accounts come 
from Florence. We learn from 
Finizzano, a territory of this grand 
duchy, that between the 21ſt of 
laſt month and the 4th of the pre- 
ſent, they had felt thirty-fix ſhocks 
of the earth, which has damaged 
a great number of public edifices, 
and deſtroyed many country houſes. 
The mines of copper and filver 
lately diſcovered at Angliari, will 
bring ia 40 per cent. 
The following account is 
th. given of Mr. Higgins, who 
was lately committed to the 
caſtle of Glouceſter. That he was 
born at Cradley near Bromſgrove 
in Worceſterſhire, He lived for 
ſome years at Knutsford, in Che- 
ſhire, where he married a woman 
of a very good family ; that in Oc- 
tober 1765, he had ſome buſineſs 
at Briſtol, for which place he ſet 
out on foot; that he put up at an 
eating-houſe near the market, and 
there received of different people 
ſeveral conſiderable ſums. He then 
returned to Glouceſter on foot, and 
in paſſing on to Upton, he was 
benighted, and lay under a hedge ; 
that when he came to Upton he 
took a poſt-chaiſe home, whither 
he was purſued by Mr. Bloxam, 
who lived with Mr. Wilſon of this 
city, and apprehended on ſuſpi- 
cion of breaking open Mr, Wil- 
ſon's houſe ; that whilſt he was in 
the conſtable's hands at Knutsford, 
he made his eſcape, and having 
ordered his wife to diſpoſe of the 
goods there, ſettled at French 
Hay. His eſcape from the con- 
ſtable, he ſays, induced him to 
change his name from Edw. Hig- 
gins to George Hickſon. He de- 
fred to be excuſed mentioning the 
names of the perſons of whom 
he received the money at Briſtol, 
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or from giving any information 
whence he drew his reſources for 
the maintenance of himſelf and fa- 
mily. His wife is a genteel wo- 
man, and he has five children, ſome 
of whom are grown up. A large 
party of gentlemen from Briſtol 
were to have dined with him the 
day after he was taken up. 

Two perſons from Birmingham; 
one of whom is the gaoler, came 
on Friday laſt, and gave infor- 
mation on oath, before Nicholas 
Hyett, Eſq; that Edward Higgins; 
lately apprehended at Briſtol, was 
tranſported in 1754 from Wor- 
ceſter, and that they ſaw him again 
in England in 1756. 

Died lately at Corſe Caſtle, Mary 
Symmonds, aged 106 years. 

At Corke, Mr.Thadleus Hynes, 
aged 105 years. 

In Yorkſhire; John Wood, aged 
102. 

At Folkſtone in Kent, Mrs. 
Mary Beddingheld, aged 96. 

In Ireland, Brien O*Brien, Eſq; 
aged 10g years, 

At New Malton, Mary Bielby, 
aged 107 years, 

At Newcaſtle, John Richardſon, 
aged 101 years. 
In Chick-Lane, Mrs. Eliz. Fen- 

nell, aged 100 years. 

In Oxford Road, Mrs. Sarah 
Proſſen, aged 102 years, who had 
acquired a fortune of 10,0001. by 
pawnbroking. i 

In Chancery-Lane, Mrs. Pimm, 
aged 100 years. 


MARCH. 


—_ —_— 


i The ſupercargo of the Lord 
It. Clive Eaſt-Indiaman, capt. 
Barclay, outward bound, for China, 
came to the India-houſe with an 
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account of the above ſhip being loſt 
off Boulogne, Two of the crew 
were drowned. 

The grand jury of the city of 
London preſented a memorial re- 
lating to the keeper of the houſe 
in Chancery-lane for lodging re- 
cruits for the Eaſt-India company's 
ſervice. 

Tueſday laſt a caufe was tried in 
Welſtmninſter-hall, between a gen- 
tleman in Surry and a phyſician : 
the action was brought againſt 
the latter for criminal converſation 
with the plaintiff's lady, and a ver- 
dict was given with zool. damages. 

The following inſtance of the 
Preſervation of animal life is the 
moſt extraordinary we remember 
to have heard of, and is alſo well 
atteſted: viz. In the late ſtorm, a 
gentleman at Dufton near Apple- 
by, had two ewe ſheep that lay 
under the ſacw from Monday the 
18th of January till Sunday the 
15th of laſt month, being tharty- 
four days, when they got out of it 
themſelves without any help; al- 
though they had nothing to live 
upon but ſnow all that time; they 
could run as ſwift as a child of 
eight or ten years old; they had 
ſtood at about five yards diſtance 
from each other. 

T here is now in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr. Barber, of Handley, near 
Worceſter, a ſow which has had 
no leſs than 345 pigs. In the ſpace 


of one year in particular, ſhe far- 


rowed three times, had ſeventeen 
Pigs in the firſt litter, eighteen in 
the ſecond, and nineteen in the 
third; and this prolific creature is 
now in pig again. 

The amount of the toll of the 
foot-paſſage over the new bridge 
at Black-Friars, from Nov. 19th, 


1766, to Feb. 10th, 1767, amount- 
ed to 7581. 18. 6d. 2. 

Mr. Thomas, the princi- 
pal ſapercargo on board the 6th, 
Lord Clive Indiaman, ſtays 
in France to take care of ſuch of 
the company's effects as may be 
preſerved out of the wreck, The 
two ſupercargoes who arrived on 
Sunday, were ordered on Monday 
afternoon to the Downs, to proceed 
to China on hoard the Vanſittart. 

On Tueſday evening a great 
number of farmers were obſerved 
going along Pall-mall with cock- 
ades in their hats: on enquiring 
the reaſon, it appeared they all 
lived in or near the pariſh of Stan- 
well, in the county of Middleſex, 
and that they were returning to their 
wives and families, to carry them 
the agreeable news of a bill being 
rejected for incloſing the ſaid com- 
mon, which, if carried into exe- 
cution, might have been the ruin 
of a great number of families, 

Wedneſday laſt were tried, by a 
ſpecial jury, two caules, in both 
which the chamberlain of London 
was plaintiff; one againſt T—— 
2, and the other againſt J—-— 
S——, for buying and ſelling go- 
vernment fecurities for their 
friends, not being brokers: in 
both which cauſes verdicts were 

ivea for the defendants ; by which 
it is now ſettled, that every perſon 
is at liberty to employ his friend 
to buy or {ell government ſecuri— 
ties, without being obliged to be 
at the expence of employing a 
broker; which will be a great in- 
ducement for people to lay out 
their money 1n the funds, and con- 
ſequently a great addition to pub- 
lic credit. 

On Tueſday night as Charles 
W hit- 
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Whitworth, Eſq; member for Blet- 
chingley in Surry, was returning 
to his houſe at Greenwich, a foot- 
pad ſtopped his carriage at the end 
of Peckham-Lane, and demanded 
his money; but inflead of comply- 
ing, Mr. Whitworth let down the 
glaſs of the carriage, and fired at 
him with a blanderbuſs; after 
which the coachman drove on. 
The man was a few days after- 
wards found dead a few fields diſ- 
ant, and proved to be an oſtler on 
Blackheath, 
John Wynne, otherwiſe 
10th. Power, was executed pur- 
ſuant to his ſentence at Ex- 
ecution-Dock. 

About one o'clock in the after. 
noon, the right hon. the lord- 
mayor, ſeveral aldermen, and the 
committees of common-council 
and of the ſkinners company, 
went from the manſion-houſe, in 


a cavalcade of about thirty coaches, 


to preſent the freedom of the city 
of London to his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland ; and on 
their return they were elegantly 
entertained at dinner by his lord- 
thip at the manhon-houle, 

On Tueſday evening, one of the 
deputy bearers of St. Bride's, who 
had been turned out of his poſt 
with two others and a prave dig— 
ger, for being concerned in bring- 
ing a corpſe from a lock-up houle, 
to the church-yard of the ſaid 
pariſh, at Fleet-ditch, Jate at 
night, came to the committee of 
poor, then fitting in the veltry, 
and defired to be heard in bis vin- 
dication; accordingly he was ad- 
mitted, when he declared that the 
grave-digger came, on the 29th of 
laſt September, about nine at 
night, juſt after he had done ſup- 
per, and told him he muſt go with 


him and two others,, to fetch a 
body to Mr. —— the undertaker, 
Accordingly he went with him to 
the undertaker's houſe, where his 
ſervant immediately took a coffin, 
and went along with them : on 
coming near 'Temple-bar, he aſked 
the grave-digger (who was the 
principal in the affair) where he 
was going to, who told him to 
Hyde-park © hoſpital ; but when 
they came into the Butcher-row, 
they ſtopped at a certain houſe, 
and as the grave-Cigger proceeded 
in with the perſon who had the 
coflin, he declared he would not go 
in, for he did not like the houſe; 
but, after ſome altercation, he went 
with the reſt, and with ſome dif- 
ficulty they perſuaded him up 
ſtairs ; at the top of the hovſe, they 
found a poor wretch laying dead, 
which they put into the coffin, but 
that the corpſe and the houſe 
ſtunk ſo much, that it made him 
bring up his ſupper, for he be- 
lieved the body had been dead five 
or fix days; however they brought 
the corple down ſtairs, and reſted 
it in the paſſage, where the perſon 
of the houſe gave them two pots of 
beer to drink, which were fo bad 
that they could not drink it; on 


which they deſired the perſon of 


the houſe to let them have a penny- 
worth of gin each, and they would 
pay for it; but he, rapping out an 
oath, told them he would give it 
them; on drinking Which, the 
door, which was locked all the 
while they were in the paſſage, 
was opened, and they brought the 
corpſe away; inſtead of carrying 
it to the undertaker's, as the 
grave-d:gger had told him at firſt; 
when they came to Fleet-market, 
he then told them the undertaker 
would not be at home, and they 
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might as well carry it to the church- 
yard, which was done accordingly; 
that they then went to the under- 
taker's next morning, for their 
pay, who gave them a ſhilling a 
piece ; on which one of the bearers 
told him it was a very hard jobb, 
and hoped he would give them 
ſomething to drink ; the under- 
taker then ſaid he had but four- 
teen ſhillings for the burial, ſeven 
of which he had paid the pariſh, 
and four to them, ſo they might 
Judge of the ſmallneſs of his profit; 
however he gave them a pot of 
pur], and they departed. 
| Was held at Merchant- 
32th, Taylors hall, a general court 
of the Eaſt-India company, 
when 3t appearing by the report of 
the directors, that the late terms 
oftered by them to government were 
inadmifüble, therefore a motion 


was made by George Dempſter, 


Eſq; that the court ſhould be ad- 
journed to next Wedneſday, in or- 
der that ſome farther propoſitions 
might be propoſed to accommodate 
the preſent differences between the 
company and the miniſtry; and 
after a debate of near five hours, 
Sir James Hodges moved that the 
court ſhould be adjourned to next 
Monday, which motion was una- 
nimouſly approved of by the whole 
proprietors, | 

They write from Edinburgh, 
that on Thurſday the 26th of fe. 
bruary, between five and fix in the 
afternoon, the ferry-boat on the 
water of Garry, at Invergarry, 
near the paſs of Killicrankie, con- 
taining thirty paſſengers, was car- 
ried down the river by the rapi- 
dity of the current, and was over- 
fet ; by which melancholy accident 
no leis than twenty-ſeven perſons 
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have moſt unſortunately loſt their 
lives. -Theſe unhappy ſufferers 
were returning from Movline mar- 
ket, where they had bcen diſpoſing 
of their linen yarn, Six farmers, 
with their wives, periſhed on this 
occaſion, This paſſage, though 
the only acceſs to a populous coun- 
try, is very rapid and dangerous; 
and this is the third time, within 
theſe twelve months, that this boat 
has been forced down the river, 
by the immenſe rapidity of the 
current, though on the two ſor— 
mer occaſions happily no lives 
were loſt. | 

As ſome workmen were lately 
digging down King Barrow at the 
fourth end of Stoborough, near 
Wareham, in Dorſetſhire, to make 
the turnpike road in the centre, at 
the bottom of the Barrow, and even 
with the ſurface of the earth, in the 
natural ſandy ground, was diſco- 
vered a very large hollow trunk of 
an oak, rudely excavated, ten feet 
long, four in diameter, much de- 
cayed; on opening it were found 
many bones of an human body 
wrapped up in a large covering 
of ſeveral deer ſkins, neatly ſewed 
together. On unfolding the co- 
vering was found a ſmall veſſel of 
oak, of a very dark colour, in the 
ſhape of an urn. On the outſide 
was cut a great number of lines, 
but nothing was found in it. There 
were the remains ſeemingly of a 
piece of gold lace, four inches long 
and two and a half broad, found 
ſtuck on a deer-ſkin covering, 
which was very much decayed. 

A weſt-country barge, laden 
with ſeven hundred ſacks of flour, 
and three hundred quarters of malt, 
is ſunk in the river a little above 
Windſor. | 
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About eight in the even- 


13th. ing, the Dauphineſs died at 


Verſailles. Her highneſs 
was born at Dreſden, the 4th of 
November 1731, of Frederick Au- 
guſtus III. king of Poland and 
elector of Saxony, and Mary Joſe- 
pha Benedict, arch-ducheſs of Auſ- 
tria, eldeſt daughter to the emperor 
Joſeph. She was married the gth 
of November 1747, to Louis, Dau- 
phin of France, who died at Fon- 
tainbleau the zoth of December 
1755. By this prince ſhe has left 
five children, three ſons and two 
daughters, Updn this melancholy 
occahon, his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty and all the royal family retired 
immediately to Marli. 

Laſt night the priſoners in the 
Gatehouſe roſe in the abſence of 


the head turnkey, ruſhed upon the 


deputy turnkey, and knocked him 
down, then took the keys and 
opened the door, and fix made their 
eſcape, but by timely aſſiſtance the 
reſt were all ſecured. 

We hear from Richards-caſftle, 
(a populous pariſh of ſeveral miles 
extent, famous for the ſalubrity of 
its air, and celebrated by Camb- 
den and other hiſtorians, for that 
ſtrong and pure ſpring, called 
Bonewell) that only one perſon 
died there, in the laſt year: An 
inſtance ſcarce to be paralleled in 
the whole nation.—lIt is remark- 
able alſo that this pariſh divides 
the counties of Hereford and Sa- 
lop ; that the church ſtands in the 
former, and the parſonage-houſe 
in the latter county. 

Between nine and ten o'clock in 
the morning, a moſt dreadful fire 
broke out at Ottery St. Mary, in 
the county of Devon, which con- 
tinued till fix in the evening, and 
cenſumed the better part of the 


houſes in the town, Upwards of 
hity dwelling-houſes with ſhops, 
backhouſes, and the ſhambles, are 
reduced to .aſhes; the wind bein 

very high, it was with the OE 
Jiffcolty prevented from deſtroy- 


ing the whole town, 


Was held a general court 
of the Eaſt-India company, 18th. 
at Merchant-taylors hall, 
'T hreadneedle-ſtreet, which conſiſt- 
ed of a very numerous meeting of 
the proprietors : the court was 
opened with a ſpeech from a very 
reputable proprietor, calling to 
mind the great ſervices and merits 
of lord Clive: and concluded with 
the following motions, viz. 
That it is the opinion of this 
court, that the important ſervices 
rendered to the company by lord 
Clive; merit a grateful acknow- 
ledgment and return; and that a 
grant to his iordſhip, and his per- 
ſonal repreſentatives, of an addi- 
tional term in the jaghire of ten 
years, commencing from the de- 
termination of his lordſhip's pre- 
ſent right therein, would be a 
proper acknowledgment and re- 
turn for ſuch important ſervices ; 
and that it be recommended to the 
court of directors, that upon any 
future propoſitions being made, ei- 


ther to parliament, or to his ma- 


jeſty's miniſters, this reſolution of 
the general court be humbly re- 
preſented. 

This motion being ſeconded, a 
debate enſued, which concluded in 
a motion of adjournment made by 
Mr. Dempſter; upon which the 
court divided, and it was carried 
againſt the adjournment, by a ma- 
jority of 73, viz. 243 againſt 170: 
then the main queſtion being pur, 
a ballot for the Jecifion of the lame 
was demanded by two different 
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ſets of proprietors; the firſt con- 
ſiſting of gentlemen who were for 
the queſtion, the other of gentle- 
men who voted for the adjourn- 
ment of the court. At the con- 
cluſion of the ballot, the numbers 
were, for 

Sir George Colebroke's queſt. 456 


Mr. George Dempſter's 204 


After the concluſion of theſe queſ- 
tions, the proprietors formed them- 
ſelves into a general court, when 
Mr. Dempſter moved to reconſider 
the queſtion concerning the addi- 
tional term of ten years propoſed 
to be granted / lord Clive in his 
jaghire, commencing from his 
lordſhip's preſent intereſt therein, 
and which was to be ballotted for 
on the 24th, This motion was 
oppoſed by Sir James Hodges, Ent. 
as being entirely contrary to or- 
der, and the proceedings of the 
ſaid court. After a debate, which 
laſted till half an hour paſt ten 
o' clock, the queſtion for adjourn- 
ment to the 24th was carried by a 
very conſiderable majority. 

They write from Scotland, that 
the ruins of the ancient city of Ca- 
melon have bcen lately diſcovered 
within four miles of Perth. This 
city was the capital of the Pictiſh 
kingdom before 1t was over-run 
and deſtroyed by the Scots about 
809 years ago. 

Since the erection of the Britiſh 
linen company at Edinburgh in 
1746, the annual amount of linen 
ſtamped for ſale in Scotland, is in- 
creaſed from 5480324 yards, value 
2228701. 13s. to 12746659 yards, 
value 5792271. 11s. which was the 
report of that ſociety for the laſt 
year. | | 

His majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, attended by 


23d. 
the duke of Ancaſter and 
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the earl of Eglinton ; when the 
royal aſſent was given to thirty-one 
publick and private bills, among 
which were the following, viz. 

The bill for granting an aid to 
his majeſty by a land-tax for the 
ſervice of the preſent year. 

The bill for the better regu- 
lating his majeſty's marine forces 
when on ſhore. 

The bill for rebuilding the 
pariſh-church of St. Martin's in 
Worceſter. | 

The bill for the more eſfectual 
maintenance and relief of the poor 
of Queenborough in Kent. 

The bill to inlarge the term and 
powers granted to the inhabitants 
of St. Mary Rotherhithe, by cer- 
tain funeral rates, for rebuilding 
their pariſh-church, &c. 

They write from Newcaſtle, that 
one William Hodgſon, aged twen- 
ty-two, Ilabcurer, at Sir Laurence 
Dundas's allum work, fell, du— 
ring the late great ſnow, from the 
top of the clift at the new work at 
Lofthouſe, which from top to bot- 
tom meaſures juſt 155 yards. The 
precipice is ſomewhat flanting for 
about two-thirds from the top, 
He ſlid down that part of the rock 
on his breech with amazing ve- 
locity, carrying down with him a 
large quantity of fnow, which 
preſerved him in a great meaſure ; 
and being thrown with great ve. 
hemence from a projecting crag, 
which turned him heels over head, 


he fell down perpendicular up- 


wards of fifty yards into a ſnow 
drift at the foot of a cliff, where 
he lay above half an hour before 
his companions could get to him 
to take him up; and indeed they 
were ſome time in ſuſpence whe- 
ther they ſhould go to him or to 
the director of the work, in order 

t 
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to have the coroner ſent for, be- 
cauſe they never expected to find 
him alive. His right thigh was 
very much broke; the left knee, 
and the inward extremity of the 
right collar bone, were diſlocated. 
He was inſenſible for ſome days, 
and a month elapſed before he re- 


covered a right ule of his reaſon. 


His left hand is paralytic ; but 
there are at preſent hopes of his re- 
covering the uſe of it in a ſhort 
time. It is remarkable, that he 
was ſo far from having any pre- 
ſence of mind during the fall, that 
he has not the leaſt remembrance 
of it, and, on growing ſenſible, 
would not for ſome time believe 
that he had fallen down the cliff, 
though he remembers being at the 
top of it juſt before he {lipt down ; 
but he -knows no more of what fol- 
lowed than if he had not exiſted, 
nor has any idea of the ſpace of 
time during which he was inſen- 
fible. 

His Daniſh majeſty was taken 
ill of a ſcarlet fever, which was 
thought infectious, notwithſtand- 
ing which, the queen moſt aſſid u- 
ouſly attended him, nor would the 
leave him day or night till his life 
was out of danger. 

A gentleman near Warrington 
in Lancaſhire, labouring under a 
delirium, conceived himſelf beſet 
by robbers and aſſaſſins, and being 
very much diſordered in the night, 
the ſervants endeavoured to get 
into his room to ſecure him, when 
he ſucdenly opened the door, and 
in the dark diſcharged a fowling 
piece among them, whereby an old 
ſervant whom he had a great re- 
gard for, was killed, and others 
were much hurt, to the inexpreſ- 
fible prief of the family, 

The numbers upon the ballot 


/ 


taken at Merchant-taylors hall, 
upon the queſtion propoſed by fir 
James Hodges, Ent. relating to the 
grant of an additional term of ten 
ears, after the determination of 
ford Clive's preſent right in his 
jaghire ſhall be expired, was de- 
clared as follows : | 
For the queſtion — 361 
Againſt it — 332 
Majority 2 
After the above ws: es BY Kr. 
Baker moved for an immediate ad- 
journment. This motion was op- 
poſed by another proprietor, who 
offered an amendment to this queſ- 
tion, viz. That the court ſhould 
be adjourned to a certain day, in 
order to receive the directors re- 
port, concerning Mr. Sullivan's, 
and the other propoſitions referred 
to the directors conſideration, for 
accommodating the company's pre- 
ſent diſputes with government. 
Theſe two queſtions cauſed lon 
debates, which laſted till after 
11 o'clock, when a diviſion being 
demanded upon the firſt queſtion, 
there were 
For adjourning ine die 86 
Againſt it _ 76 
Majority 10 
The following extraordinary af- 
fair happened at Ferrybridge. On 
Monday morning the ſecond inſt. 
the wife of Thomas Benſon of 
that place, being ſuddenly taken 
ill, ſhe to all appearance expired, 
and continued without any ſymp- 
toms of life the whole day, and 
every proper requiſite was ordered 
for her funeral ; but the huſband, 
hoping for ſome conſolation in his 
diſtreſs, by ſome money which he 
had reaſon to believe ſhe had ſe- 
creted from him in her life-time, 


began 
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began to ſearch for it on Tueſday 
morning, and found ſeven pounds 
ten ſhillings in crown pieces, con- 
cealed in an old box; but, upon 
his attempting to take it away, he 
was ſurprized by his wife, who 
was juſt then recovered, met him, 
and terribly frightened -him, by 
appearing as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and continued ſeemingly 
in good health till Thurſday noon, 
when ſhe actually expired. 


LENT: CIRCUIT. 


At Ayleſbury aſſizes, five were 
capitally convicted, four of whom 
were reprieved, 

At Bedford aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved. 

At Briſtol aſſizes, three were ca- 
pitally convicted, two of whom 
were reprieved, : 

At Cambridge aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted. 

At Chelmsford aſſizes, nine were 
capitally convicted, eight of whom 
were reprieved. 

At Dorcheſter aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved, 

At Eaſt Grinſtead aſſizes, three 
were capitally convicted, but were 
reprieved. 

At the iſle of Ely aſſizes, none 
were capitally convicted, there not 
being ſo much as one ſingle indict- 
dictment before the grand jury. 

At Glouceſter aſſizes, ſix were 
capitally convicted, three of whom 
were reprieved. Five of the rioters, 
condemned at the ſpecial commiſ- 
ſion, were ordered to be tranſport- 
ed for life. 

At Hereford aſſizes, ſeven were 
capitally convicted. 


At Huntingdon aſſizes, one was 
capitally convicted. 
At Kingſton aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was Richard Mihil, a baker, for 
the murder of his brother; an ac- 
count of which the reader may ſee 
in our laſt year's chronicle. — At 
this aſſize a remarkable cauſe was 
tried between a gentleman, plaint- 
iff, and Mr. Wm, Courtney, defend- 
ant; the action was upon a wager 
of 100 guineas, which was reduced 
into writing, that plaintiff procured 
three horſes that ſhould go ninety 
miles in three hours, which defend- 
ant laid he did not. The plaintiff 
proved his caſe very well ; but, it 
appearing to the ccurt and jury 
that it was an unfair bet, the jury 
ave a verdict for the defendant. 
t ſeems the manner plaintiff per- 
formed this a was by 
ſtarting all the three horſes toge- 
ther, ſo that they had but thirty 
miles a-piece to run in the three 
hours, which was done with all the 
eaſe imaginable, 
At Lancaſter aſſizes, fix were ca- 
pitally convicted. 
At Lincoln aſſizes, two were ca- 
pitally convicted. 
At Maidſtone aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was Robert Rymes for the murder 
of Richard Williamſon, hoſtler at 
the Antelope, at Dartford. Rymes, 
who had been long a vagabond, 
came into the kitchen, and demand- 
ed beer, which the maſter of the 
inn refuſed; on which he became 
troubleſome : 'The hoſtler was or- 
dered to turn him out, Rymes 
ſtruggled hard, and ſwore he would 
ſtab him. The hoſtler defended 
himſelf with a ſtick, and then ran 
from Rymes, wid purſued _ a- 
Out 
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bout an hundred yards, overtook 


him, and gave him a mortal wound 
in his breaſt, of which he died two 
days after. The trial laſted five 
hours, and the jury brought in 
their verdict wilful murder, and in 
conſequence Rymes was executed 
at Dartford next day. He died 


without the leaſt remorſe, ſaying 


he was guilty of no crime, nor 
would ever forgive his proſecutor, 
ſor Whit he did was only in his 
own defence 

Nottingham proved a maiden 
aſl:ze. 

At the aſſizes at Oakham, two 
were capitally convicted, but were 
reprieved, 

At Oxford aſſizes, none were ca- 
pitally convicted. 

At Reading aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted. 

At Saliſbury aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted, two of whom 
were reprieved, 

At Shrewſbury aſſizes, ſix were 
capitally convicted. 

At Stafford aſſizes, ſeven were 
capitally convicted, all of whom 
were reprieved, except a woman for 
a robbery, who pleading her belly, 
was reſpited to the 2oth of june. 

At Suffolk aflizes, four were ca- 
pitally convicted, but were all re- 


prieved. * 

At Taunton aſſizes, four were 
capitally convicted, but have been 
all reprieved. | 

At Thetford aflizes, ſeven were 
capitally convicted. 

At Warwick aſſizes, four were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved, 

At Wincheſter aſſizes, ſeven were 
capitally convicted. 

At the aſſizes for the county of 
York, five were capitally convicted, 
three of whom were reprieved, 


Art the aſſizes for York city, one 
woman was capitally convicted. 

The late dauphineſs hath be- 
queathed ſeveral religious jewels to 
the queen; her wedding ring to the 
cathedral church of Chartres; a 
25 ak repreſenting Night to the 

iſhop of Verdun, her firſt almoner, 
whom ſhe recommends to the king 
in her will, as alſo Mr. Pantier de 
la Breuille, her phyſician, and Mr. 
d' Artis, valet de chambre of the 
late dauphin; a picture of that 
prince in the regimentals of a dra- 
goon, to the duke de la Vaguyon, 
with a precious relic; another re- 
lic to the counteſs de Marſan, go- 
verneſs to the children of France; 
and a ſuperb ſnuff-box to each of 
her ladies. That princeſs has alſo 
ſignified her intentions, that all 
her domeſtics be amply rewarded. 
According to her defire, her heart 
was depoſited in the royal abbey 
of St, Dennis, by the cardinal de 
Luynes, and the -counteſs de la 
Marche accompanied it thither, 
Her highneſs's body was removed 
on Saturday to Fontainebleau, and 
the next day to the metropolitan 
church of Sens, where it was de- 
polited in the ſame vault with the 
remains of the late dauphin, The 
funeral ſervice was performed by 
the cardinal de Luynes. 

The governors of the city 
of London lying-in- hoſpital 26th. 
held their annual feaſt, &c. 
when 33ol. was colleQed for the 
charity. 

As ſeven or eight muſqueteers 
were coming out of an eating-houſe 
in Paris, where they had drank 
plentifully, they happened to be 
ſplaſhed by a little cart that a poor 
man was drawing along, on which 
they fell upon the poor fellow, and 
beat him ſeverely. A ſoldier | +4 
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the watch ſeeing this, called the 
guard, which being come, would 
have teized the muſqueteers, but 
they drew their ſwords, and threat- 
ened to run through the body who- 
ſoever ſhould dare to lay hold of 
them. More guards were called, 
but this reinforcement ſerved only 
to irritate the muſqueteers. They 
were deſired to lay down their 
arms, and the affair ſhould be 
dropped, but in vain; nothing 
could perſuade them; ſo that the 
guards, after having behaved to 
them in a manner ſuitable to their 
quality, ſired a muſquet ſhot, Which 
happily did no hurt, but was the 
ſignal of a ſharp and obſtinate fight 
on both fides, in which one of the 
muſqueteers was mortally wound- 
ed; the others fled, Moſt of the 
ſoldiers of the guard were wound- 
ed in this battle, which laſted near 
two hours. 

They write from Hertford in 
New-England of the 12th of Ja- 
nuary, that the weather, which of 
late had been very cold, changed 
to warm; and laſt Monday it be- 
gan to rain, which continued that 
night and next day ; there being a 
good deal of ſnow on the ground, 
it occaſioned a vat and ſudden 
flood, which has done great da— 
mage to the mills, dams, bridges, 
dec. In this place a large dam is 
carried away, together with a ſaw- 
mill, and the greateſt part of a griſt 
mill, in which was deſtroyed a con- 
ſiderable quantity of grain and 
meal; another griſt mill on the 
ſame ſtream has reccived ſome da- 
mage, and the great bridge was 
with the greateſt difficulty preferv- 
ed. A warehouſe, fitted up for, 
and occupied by a family, at the 
ferry, was entirely carried off 
by the ice, and the ſamily very 
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narrowly eſcaped. Happily the 
ice ſtopped before the height of 
the flood, or it is probable all the 
ſtores and dwelling houſes at the 
river fide had been {wept away, All 
the welt diviſion bridges but one 
are carried away, and their mil!s 
much damaged. Beſides the above, 
the town will ſuffer greatly in the 
loſs of fences, which are prodigt- 
ouſly damaged. At Middletown, 
the great bridge lately ereded, is 
carried away, as are alto ſeveral 
other bridges on the ſame river; in 
the welt part of that town ſeveral 
bridges, mills, and dams are {wept 
away. Mr. Stephen Blake of that 
place, an under ſheriff, and his fon 
about twelve years old, were both 
drowned, in attempting to crols a 
bridge at the ſouth end of the 
town, At Sufffield, all their milis, 
dams, and bridges, are carried 
away, or much damaged, At Far- 
mington, a fulling-mill, with its 
dam, has been carried off; there 
bridges are a good deal damaged. 
The bridge at Windſor, which late- 
ly coſt 200 J. in building, is de- 
ſtroved. At Wintonbury, a fulling 
mill, and dam, belonging to Capt. 
Giller, were carried away, together 
with a quantity of cloth. On the 
poſt road between this place and 
New York there are only Kingl- 
bridge and a bridge at Norwolk 
left ſtanding, New Haven has 
{uitered very much, having loſt 
three or four large bridges, and 
two or three dykes made tor dam- 

ming out the tides. | 
A calculation of the namber of 
cattle, &c. killed in one year in 
the city of London, made by the 
late Mr. Empſon, 1761: Sheep 
and lambs 711,121; bulls, oxen, 
and cows, 78, 254; calves, 104,700; 
hogs for pork, 146,932; = | 
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bacon, 41,00; ſucking pigs, 
52,600. 

Another fire has nearly complet- 
ed the total ruin of the unfortunate 
town of Bridgetown in Barbadoes, 
It broke out between eight and 
nine at night, on the 27th of De- 
cember, and continued burning till 
morning, with more fury than the 
dreadiul one of the 19th of May. 
Above forty dwelling-houſes are 
burnt down, beſides ſeveral con- 
ſiderable ſtores and timber- yards. 
It began in an old ſtore of Meſſrs. 
Bedford and Co. but in what man- 
ner no one can give any account. 
Several large yards full of lumber 
and coals being contiguous, it was 
impoſſible to extinguiſh it till it 
had conſumed all within its reach, 
beſides ſeveral capital houſes be- 
longing to the merchants; a valt 
quantity of boards, planks, ſtaves, 
and heading for ſugar and rum 


 Caſks, &c. were deſtroyed, as moſt 


of the trade was carried on in this 
ſpot ſince the former terrible diſ- 
aſter. 

They write from Venice, that 
the deputies of the republic gave 
lately to the reigning duke of Wur- 
temburgh the diverſion of a bull- 
fight in the ſquare of St. Mark. 
Forty-eight maſks, drefſed in the 
Engliſh, Spaniſh, Swiſs, and Hun- 
garian manner, harraſſed the bulls 
while they were baited by the dogs; 
after which two perſons ſtruck off, 
at a ſingle blow, the heads of fix 
bulls ſucceſſively. The baiting of 
three bulls, with fireworks fixed to 
them, cloſed the diverſion, at which 
upwards of twenty thouſand perſons 


. aſſiſted ; and there was afterwards a 


grand ſupper. 
The edict againſt luxury is ſo 
ſtrĩctly obſerved at Stockholm, that 


a counſellor of ſtate, who had neg- 
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lected to have a velvet border ſtript 
off a cloak which he had worn ma- 
ny years, was ſummoned a few days 
ago before the tribunal to whom 
the execution of the ſaid edict be- 
longs, and reprimanded ; and a la- 
dy, reſpectable no leſs by her merit 
than her high birth, has been alſd 
obliged to appear before them, for 
tlabing a diſh of chocolate in her 

box at the play-houſe. | 

The king of Naples, playing 
lately with the prince de Spacca- 
torno, gentleman of his chamber, 
accidentally tore one of the prince's 
ruffles, The latter, who ought to 
have taken it only in joke, imme- 
diately uttered ſome harſh expreſ- 
ſions, and was put under an arreſt 
for ſome days in the caſtle : from 
whence he was no ſooner releaſed, 
than, inſtead of going to make his 
excuſes to the king, as good ſenſe 
dictated, he went to the prince de 
St, Nicandre, formerly his majeſ- 
ty's governor, and there made uſe 
of terms as unguarded as before ; 
for which audacity he has been 
again puniſhed by the loſs of all 
his poſts, and baniſhment to his 
eſtate in Sicily. 

Letters from Saintonge adviſe, 
that the wolves have lately made 
molt terrible ravages in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Jean d*Angel!, 
where ſeveral perſons who had been 
bit by them have died mad. 

A woman, by profeſſion a ſeam- 
ſtreſs, has been condemned by an 
arret of the parliament of Paris, to 
make the amende honorable, to be 
fixed to the Carcan, to be branded 
and confined to the ſaltpetre-houſe 
for nine years, for having, by means 
of a forged regiſter of her firſt huſ- 
band's burial, contracted a ſecond 
marriage with another man, whoſe 
widow ſhe now is. The writing- 

maſter, 
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maſter, who forged the regiſter, 1s 
likewiſe condemned to the gallies 
for life, after making the amende 
honorable, and being branded in 
the ſhoulders. This ſentence began 
to be executed laſt Thurſday. 

There was lately tried at Chelmſ- 
ford, in Eſſex, two cauſes, where- 
in William Butler, and John Mun- 
gall, of Barking, in the ſame 
county, fiſhermen, were plaintiffs ; 
and an officer of the cuſtoms, at 
Malden, defendant. The action 
was brought for the illegal ſeizure 
and detainer of the plaintiff's fiſh- 
ing-boat, and for killing and 
otherwiſe damaging, with a boat- 
hook, their cargo of fiſh, for no 
other reaſon than the plaintiff's 
having on board an old ruſty muſ- 
ket, a pound of ſhot, and half a 
pound of powder, which the officer 
called fire-arms, againſt the king. 
A verdict was found for the plain- 
tiffs, with damages and full coſts 
of ſuit. 

A coal-mine has been opened 
near Campbeltown in Cantire, 
which promiſes to ſucceed well ; 
in time it may prove an advanta- 
geous trade to that port, which pro- 
miſes to be a flouriſhing place, 
from whence many veſſels are going 
to the Newfoundland fiſhery. 

They write from Genoa, that the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwick ar- 
rived there from Turin, early in 
the morning of the 2oth of Fe- 
bruary. At half an hour aſter his 
arrival, he was complimented by 
the maſter of the ceremonies in the 
republic's name, who renewed the 
offer of a deputation on behalf 
of the republic, which his Serene 
Highneſs defired, in the moſt po- 
lite manner, to be excuſed from 
accepting. The prince will em- 
bark, in a few days, on board his 
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majeſty's ſhip Montreal, for Anti- 
bes or Toulon, 

The late earthquake has done 
conſiderable damage to the houſes 
in this city. It has been ſucceeded 
by ſeveral other ſhocks not ſo vio- 
lent as the firſt, and there is a con- 
ſtant tremor in the earth, felt in 
the city and its environs. 

On the ninth of February, at a 
quarter after four in the morning, 
three ſucceſſive ſhocks of the earth 
were felt at Graſſe in France. The 
firlt laſted but a few ſeconds, tho? 
it waked ſeveral perſons in bed, 
and threw down ſome tiles and 
chimnies. During its continuance, 
a ſound was heard like that of a 
ſtrong guſt of wind. The two other 
ſhocks were not ſo ſenſibly felt. 
Theſe ſhocks were conliderably 
more violent in Italy; but dimi- 
niſhed in proportion as they were 
nearer to France, Their force was 
greateſt at Venice, leſs conſiderable 
at Genoa, and ſtill leſs at Nice. 

By the carthquakes at Fivizzano 
in Tuſcany, the cathedral is rent 
in many parts; the church of the 
Cordeliers has ſuffered much, and 
the great hoſpital, the town-hall, 
and the ſalt- magazine, are greatly 
damaged, 

On the 12th of this month, at 
three in the morning, a fire broke 
out 1n the king's palace at Warſaw, 
and in two hours de{troyed' one en- 
tire wing; in which, amongſt o- 
ther people, were lodged a part of 
his majeſty's own family. No lives 
were loſt, but papers of great im- 
portance to the republic are de- 
ſtroyed. 

Prince Repnin, ambaſſador from 
Ruſſia, preſented a declaration to 
the king of Poland, ſigned by the 
empreſs, by which ſhe demands, 
that the Diſſidents of Poland and 

Lithua- 
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Lithuania be forthwith reſtored to 
the enjoyment of their ancient 
rights and privileges ; and that, in 
order to accompliſh this, ſhe has 
found herſelf obliged to order 
30,000 men to enter Poland, who 
will not leave the country till the 
Diſſidents are put upon an equal 


- footing with the other citizens. 


A conſpiracy was formed among 
the felons in the North- Gate jail 
in Cheſter, wherein one Evan Tho- 
mas, who was confined for a mur- 
der and robbery, was the ring- 
leader. About eight, when the 
turnkey was going to put him and 
three others into the dungeon, 
Thomas ſeized him, and threw bim 
into the dungeon, and took the key 
from him and locked him in ; his 
cries brought Mr. Whitehead, the 
gavler, down to his aſſiſtance, when 
Thomas ran a penknife into his 
throat, and killed him on the ſpot, 
They went up into the houſe, and, 
ſeizing Mrs. Whitehead, demanded 
the key of the North-Gate from 
her, who told them that her huſ- 
band had it in his pocket; upon 
which they went down ſtairs to 
ſearch for it. In the mean time 
Mrs Whitehead unlocked the 
North- Gate door, to call aſſiſtance; 
but they came up again, and ſeized 
her while the door was open : three 
men, however, coming out of the 
ſtreet, ſecured three of the felons ; 
but the above Evan 'Thomas made 
his eſcape: his irons were found the 
next day in a field near the city, 

About nine at night, four 
men, coming to town from 
Holloway in a hackney-coach, were 
attacked by four foot-pads, who, 
on ſome reſiſtance being made, 
ſhot one of the men through the 
head, and he expired immediaiely. 
They took from the reſt about 15 J. 


zoth. 


[79 
and helped the dead man (one 
Griffiths, a turner in Clerkenwell) 
into the coach, and then made their 
eſcape.— Intelligence of this mur- 
der, with a deſcription of the mur- 
derers, being ſent to Sir John 
Fielding immediately, one of them 
was taken next day, and by his 
means all the reſt. 

A terrible accident happened at 
a colliery near Farfield, Durham, 
The pits were 80 fathom deep; 
and on Friday morning laſt, when 
all the hands were at work, it went 
off with a great exploſion, by which 
39 perſons loſt their lives. Moſt 
of their bodies are got up, but in 
a very mangled manner. The own- 
ers are now giving 20 l. premium 
per man; and ſo great is the neceſ- 
ſity of the poor, that they are al- 
ready nearly ſupplied. 

The whole quantity of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of grain imported this 
month at the port of London, a- 
mounts to 71, 153 qrs. 

The following are the parti- 
culars of a murder perpetrated by 
Alexander Grant, alias Dearg, 
weaver, in Drummulie, in the 
ſhire of Elgin, on John M Donald, 
alias M*Ifaac, tenant in Drum- 
mulie, on the 15th of March. 
Grant kept a whiſky houſe, as did 
M Donald; the latter ſupplied 


with better liquor, and, being of 


a more affable temper, engroſſed 
all the company, Grant's envy 
was raiſed, and he was often heard 
to ſay, ** he would do him an ill 
turn.“ On a Sanday, Grant, 
with M*Donald's brother-in-law, 
and ſome neighbours, went to 
drink whiſky at M Donald's; 
when, after they were pretty 
much intoxicated, they agreed to 
ſpend the afternoon over Grant's 
whiſky. They ſet out, but, when 

| they 
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they were at a diſtance from M*- 
Donald's, Grant told the com- 
pany, he had ſomething to com- 
municate to him, which he choſe 
to do in private, and defired them 
to ſtep forward. After waiting 
ſome time at a diſtance, Hey con- 
cluded they had gone back again 
to M Donald's; but, on return- 
ing, ſound them ſirogghing toge- 
ther, and ſaw Grant Plunge a large 
knife into M Donald's body, and 
throw him on the ground. This 
done, he advanced with his knife 
reeking with the blood of the un- 


' fortunate man, and made at his 


brother-in-law, who, with the reſt 
of the company, endeavoured to 
ſave themſelves by flight. Grant 
overtook him, and gave him ſeveral 
wounds, and, if the reſt had not 
interpoſed, would have killed him 
on the ſpot. 'The villain fled to 
the woods, and 200 men are now 
in purſuit of him. The brother- 
in-law's life is deſpaired of, 

Between eleven and twelve 


31ſt, at night, large detachments 


of troops were ſent to each of the 


fix different houſes of Jeſuits in 
Madrid; and the doors being open- 


ed, the bells were firſt ſecured, and 


a centinel was poſted at every cell, 
the occupier of which being oblig- 
ed to riſe, they were aſſembled, and 


the king of Spain's commands were 


ſignified to them, In the mean 
time, all the hired coaches and 
chaiſes at Madrid, together with a 
number of waggons, were properly 
diſtributed; and early in the morn- 
ing the Jeſuits, to the number 
of about three hundred and fifty, 
were in motion, They were al- 
lowed to carry every neceſſary along 
with them. They took the road 
to Carthagena, where they will 
embark for Rome, 


There is now living in a village 
near Ludlow, in Shropſhire, one 
John Saunders and his wife, whoſe 
ages added together, make 212, 
the man being 107, and the wo- 
man 105; they are both chiefly 
ſupported by the charity of ſome 
neighbouring gentlemen. 

Died, Nicholas Dufrenois, a no- 
tary at Berricux, in the dioceſe of 
Laon, the 15ult. aged 101, He 
married at 75, and had fx child- 
ren; and never had any illneſs. 

At Wigtown in Scotland, Mary 
Finlater, aged 113 years. 

At Hampſtead, Mrs. Jane Staples, 
aged 106 years, 


n. 
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The governors of the Mag- n 
dalen charity held their an- 
niverſary feaſt at drapers hall, 
Throgmorton-ſtreet, after a ſer- 
mon, preached at St. George's 
Hanover-ſquare, by the Reverend 
Mr. Sellon, Chaplain to the Earl 
of Pomfret. The collection, at 
the church and hall, amounted to 
5231. 8s. 

A cauſe, which has been de- J 
pending for upwards of two © * 
years, between two gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood of Exeter, has 
at length been determined at the 
aſſizes for that city. The action 


was brought againſt the defendant 


for carrying the produce of the 
harveſt of the year 1764, without 
giving notice to the plaintiff's de- 
puties of their intention of carryin 
the ſame, in order that the laigtif. 
as owner of the tythes of the ſaid 
pariſh, might ſend for his tenth of 
the produce; when, after a trial 
which laſted 14 hours, in which 
the 
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the plaintiff proved that it had 
been a cuſtom during the lives of 
his father, grand-father, and great- 


grand-father, for 100 years laſt 


palt, to have ſuch notice given; 
and that it would be impoſſible for 
the owner of the tythes to receive 
a quarter part of his due, without 
the farmer was obliged to give 
ſach notice, the extent of the pa- 
riſh being at leaſt ten miles; a ver- 
dict was given in favour of the 
plaintiff, with full coſts of ſuit. 
His majeſty went to the 
3d. houle of peers, attended by 
his grace the duke of An- 
caſter and the earl of Denbigh, 
and gave the royal aſſent to the 
following bills, viz. | 

The bill to raiſe 1,800,0001. by 
leans on exchequer bills, and a lot- 
tery for the ſervice of the preſent 
year. 

The bill to apply the ſum grant- 
ed for the pay and cloathing of the 
militia for 1767. 

The bill to enlarge the term and 
powers granted for building two 
new churches in the town of Liver- 
pool. 

The bill to enable the earl of 
Strathmore to take and uſe the 
name of Bowes, purſuant to the 
will of George Bowes, Eſq; de- 
ceaſed. 

And alſo to ſeveral road, inclo- 
ſure, and naturalization bills, 

It is ſaid, there are now in Eng- 
land three dukes of France, and 
twenty-nine other noblemen of that 
kingdom. 

The general order for the 

th. expulſionofthe Jeſuits which 
began to be put in execution 

at Madrid on the firſt inſtant, was 

this day compleated throughout 

all the dominions of the king, of 
pain. | 

Vol. X. 


The ſubjects at Cambridge for 
the prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
given by the members of the uni- 
verſity, are this year, 


For the ſenior bachelors ; 


Utrum cenſoris Romani diſciplina rei. 
publice utilis fuerit. 


For the middle batchelors ; 


Utrum poſſefſorem bearint ſerpius an 
pediderint divitiæ. 


The exerciſes to be delivered in 
by the 1oth of June in the uſual 
manner. | 

A dreadful ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning did confiderable damage 
at Provence in France. The light- 
ning ſet fire to the royal abbey of 
St. James, by which one of the 
main beams in the ſteeple was 
burnt, ſo as to give way in the an- 
gle; two other churches were ſet 
on fire in the neighbourhood; the 
bells of one melted, and the other 
entirely conſumed. | 

His ſerene highneſs the 
hereditary prince of Brunſ- 15th. 
wickarrived from his travels, 


ar St. James's, after an abſence from 


England, of one year and two days. 

His majeſty went to the 

houſe of peers, and gave 15th. 
the royal aſſent to the fol- 
lowing bills, viz. 
The bill to continue an act for 
allowing the free importation of 
wheat and wheat- flour, barley, 
barley-meal, and pulſe, for a fur- 
ther limited time, from any part 
of Europe. 

The bill for laying an additional 
duty on baſt, or chip, ſtraw, cane 
and hotſe-hair hats or bonnets im- 
ported, 
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The bill to enable his majeſty 
to grant certain annuities to his 
three brothers, their royal high- 
nefles the dukes of York, Glou- 
ceiter, and Cumberland. 

The bill for making the river 
Ure navigable from its junction 
with the river Swale to the borough 
of Rippon in Yorkfhire. 

The bill for lightening, clean- 
ſing, and paving that part of the 
pariſh of St. Botolph, without Ald- 
gate, and the precinct of St, Ca- 
therine's. ; 

The bill to enable the truſtees 
of the Muſeum to exchange, ſell, 
or diſpoſe of, any duphcates of 
books, medals, coins, &c. and to 
purchaſe others in lieu thereof. 

The bill to enable Henry duke 
of Buccleugh, a minor, to make a 
ſettlement on his intended marriage 
with Lady Elizabeth Montague. 

The following odd relation is 
atteſted as a fact. An inquiſition 
was taken at Newbery, Berks, on 
the body of a child near two years 
old, who fell into the river Kennet, 
and was drowned. The jury 
brought in their verdit Accidental 
death. — The body was diſcovered 
by a very ſingular experiment, which 
was as follows: After diligent 
ſearch had been made in the river 
for the chi'd, to no purpoſe, a two- 
penny loaf, with a quantity of 
quickſilver put into it, was ſet 
floating from the place where the 
child, it was ſuppoſed, had fallen 
in, which lleered its courſe down 
the river upwards of half a mile, 
before a great number of ſpectators, 
when the body happening to lay 
on the contrary ſde of the river, 
the loaf ſuddenly tacked about, and 
ſwam acroſs the river, and pradual- 
Iy funk near the child, when both 
the child and loaf were immediate- 


ly brought up, with grablers ready 
for that purpoſe, 

One of the crimps who decoy 
men to go abroad, met with a 
young fellow who he thought 
would anſwer his purpoſe, and told 
him that he would treat him with 
a pot of beer, if he would only ſay 
to a perſon juſt by that he was en- 
liſted to ſerve the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, by which he ſhould win a 
wager; but the young man re- 
fuſed, on which the crimp pulled 
out a paper, and ſaid he had a 
warrant againſt him for ſealing a 
filver tankard from a public houle, 
valued at above 121. and there- 
upon inſiſted on his going with 
him ; when a man paſhng by, en- 
quired into the affair, and found 
it was a trick to get the young, fel- 
low to fome lock-up houſe; he 
thereupon inſiſted on their going 
with him to the Manſion-houſe, 
but it being late, they were both 
lodged all night in the Poultry 
Compter, and on Saturday were 
carried before the right hon. the 
lord mayor, when the fact appear- 
ed to be as above, that the crimp 
had no real charge againſt the 
young fellow for theft, and that 
it was an artifice generally uſed to 
get men to lock-up houſes, where 
they were confined in ſuch a manner, 
that it is impoſſible for them to ac- 
quaint their friends of their fitua- 
ation: upon which the crimp was 
committed to Newgate, and the 
young fellow bound over to appear 
againſt him at the next ſeſſions at 
the Old Bailey. 

The committee of polite arts, 
&c. in the Strand adjudged the 
firſt premium for landicape paint- 
ing to the ingenious Mr. Jones, 
formerly pupil to Mr, Wilſon, for 
his truly meritorious e ; 

the 
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the ſecond, to Mr. John Gardnor, 
maſter of an academy in Kenfing- 
ton. The merits of both pictures ap- 
peared ſo equal, that the caſting 
vote was left in the breaſt of the 
chairman. There was likewiſe given 
to Mr. Dean, landſcape- painter, 
twenty guineas as a bounty, his 
picture having great ſhare of merit. 
There has been Jately publiſhed 
a ſheet liſt of changes, ſaid to have 
happened during the preſent reign ; 
by which it appears, that there 
have been no lets than 2 lord chan- 
cellors, 4 lord preſidents, 5 lord 
keepers of the privy ſeal, and once 
the ſeal in commiſſion, 5 firſt lords 
of the treaſury, 13 other lords of 
the treaſury, 6 chancellors of the 
exchequer, 5 lord chamberlains, 2 
vice chamberlains, 3 grooms of the 
ſtole, 31 different lorus of the bed- 
chamber, 22 different grooms of 
the bedchamber, 4 keepers of the 
great wardrobe, 4 groom porters, 
2 lord ſtewards, 5 comptrollers, 5 
treaſurers, 5 cofferers, 12 different 
clerks of board of green cloth, 3 
treaſurers of the chamber, 5 maſters 
of the horſe, 11 ſecretaries of ſtate, 
7 firſt lords of the admiralty, 23 
different lords of the admiralty, 8 
frlt lords of trade, 18 different 
lords of trade, g poſt-maſters, 4 
pay-maſters, 3 trealurers of the 
navy, 3 ſecretaries at war, ꝙ keepers 
of privy ſeal of Scotland, 8 vice 
trœaſurers of Ireland. 
There are above as many more 
changes mentioned in the ſaid lift, 
This morning, between 
17th, twelve and one o'clock, a 
fire broke out in the kitchen 
of Mr. Wood, cheeſemonger, in 
Hungerſord- market, Strand, ſup- 
poſed to be occaſioned by ſome li- 
nen being left near the fire, which 
in a few hours conſumed that houſe, 


a butcher's on one {ide of it, and 
a {mall houſe on the other, at the 
upper end of the piazza, damaged 
two more houſes.in the front, and 
ſome out-houſe backwards, The 
flames were ſo rapid, that Mr. 
Wood's family had not time to ſave 
any part of the ſtock, and but lit- 
tle of the furniture, A jeweller, 
who lodged in the houſe where it 
began, loſt ſome diamonds of con- 
ſiderable value. 

On the 16th of Avguſt laſt, the 
Pitt, Capt. Bothomley, from Rot- 
terdam for Angola, ran afhore on 
Cape Bajadore, on the Coaſt of 
Barbary; 25 of the crew going 
aſhore, were ſtript naked by about 
100 Moors, in which condition 
they remained 14 days, while the 
Moors were getting all they couid 
from the ſhip; and then breaking 
her up, they burnt to pieces, and 
ſtove the caſks of liquor as they 
came aſhore, for the ſake of the 
iron and hoops, which were divid- 
ed among them with the reſt of the 
plunder ; then ſeparating the crew, 
they were fold in the country for 
camels, ſheep, goats, & About 
three weeks after, meeting together 
again, the natives concluded to 
carry them to the emperor of Mo- 
rocco. After 49 days travel, they 
arrived at 'Teredant, and were Car- 
r:ed before the baſhaw. or governor, 
who treated them kindly; ſupply- 
ing them with plenty of bread and 
grapes. After 14 days reſt they 
traveiled in ſeven days to Morocco, 
The lait day's march Meſſ. Adams 
and Hoher of Santa Cruz ſent two 
Moors to conduct them; but being 
in two parties, only 12 got fate, 
and 12 were taken by the ſoldiers, 
and Hugh Evans was left upon the 
mountains but got ſafe in. After 
eight days they were preſented to 
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the emperor, who appointed them 
a houſe among the Jews at Micca- 
neſſe, with an allowance of two 


about. By producing a Mediter- 


ranean pals, after five months they 


were permitted to go to Sallee, 
where the Daniſh conſul behaved 
with great generoſity and benevo- 
lence, ſupplying them with money 
and victuals. From thence they 
travelled to Larach, and then to 
'Fetuan, and paſſed over to Gibral- 


tar, from whence ſome came to 


England, and others entered on 
board a man of war. 

The froſt was ſo ſevere in the 
province of Dauphiny, that it de- 
ſtroyed the vines, and totally cut 
off the bloſſoms of the early fruit 
trees, | 

A body of tianers aſſembled near 
Truro in Cornwall, and rummaged 
Lambeſſa farm for corn, which they 
ſeized and paid for; but in ſearch- 
ing for the corn, one of their com- 
pany filched a covple of filver 
ſpo-ns, which were ſoon miſled, 
and application made to the ring- 
leaders to have them returned; 


theſe men, with a frankneſs not to 


be expected, inſiſted on an imme- 
diate ſearch of all their compani- 
ons, in order to diſcover the thief, 
who being ſcon detected, they 
cauſed him to be ſtri pt, and ſcourg- 
ed to ſuch a degree that he took 
to his bed, and it was thought 
would hardly recover. 
Their majeſties (accompa- 
22d, nied by their royal highneſſes 
the prince and princeſs of 
Brunſwick) were pleaſed to honour 
the incorporated ſociety of artiſts of 
Great Britain with their preſence, 
at the great room in Spring Gar- 
dens; and expreſſed their ſatisfac- 
tion in obſerving the ſeveral genuine 
1 


Polite arts among their ſubjects. 
blanks a day, and liberty to walk 


performances exhibited there, and 
the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the 


The following report of the ſlate of 
the city hoſpitals was laid before 
the Governors, 


Chris Hoſpital. 


Children put forth appren- 
tices, &c. laſt year, ten 
whereof had been inſtructed 
in the mathematics, 159 

Buried the laſt year, 17 

Remaining in this hoſpital, 873 


St. Bariholomew's. 


Cured and diſcharged laſt year, 3745 


Out- patients relieved, 3100 
Truſſes given by the hoſpital to 11 
Buried this year, 349 
Remaining under cure, 400 


Ditto out- patients, 141 
Total, 7746 
St. Thomas's. 


In-patients cured and diſ- 


charged, 3245 
Oat-patients, ditto 3797 
Buried this year, 301 
Remaining under cure, 470 


Out-patients, ditto, 236 


— ñ 


Total, 8049 
Bridewell Hoſpital. 


Vagrants, &c. relieved and diſ- 
charged, 

Maintained in ſeveral trades, - 
&c. 76 


Beth- 


J 


immediately expired. 
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Bethlem Hoſpital. 


Admitted in this hoſpital, - 195 


Cured, 172 
Buried, 44 
Remaining under cure, 251 


A gentleman in Hamilton: ſtreet, 
Hyde- park- corner, ſtabbed him- 
ſelf with his ſword in ſeveral 
parts of his breaſt; and after- 
wards pulled out his pen-Knife, 
cut his throat from ear to ear, and 
It ſeems 
the cauſe of his ſo doing was, his 
finding himſelf beginning to be 
ſcized with a canine madneſs, in 
conſequence of his having been 
bit by a mad dog about ſive weeks 
before, and to prevent his grow- 
ing worſe, or doing miſchief to 
others, he thought proper to diſ- 
patch himſelf in the above man- 
ner. 
| The concerto at the 
26th. Thuilleries in Paris, was 

interrupted by a tragical ac- 
cident, which has occaſioned much 
converſation, Mr. H—y, an Eng- 
liſh gentlemen, having taken of- 
fence at a French officer's manner 
of talking to ſome ladies that fat 
next him, made uſe of ſome rough 


language, which the officer re- 


ſenting, gave a ſign for the Eng- 
liſh gentleman to follow him out. 
In croſſing the benches, the Eng- 
liſhman ſtruck the officer with his 
fiſt, and the officer inſtantly drew 
his ſword, and ran the Engliſhman 
through the body. The wound, 
however, was not mortal; and 
the French in general ſeem to be 
ſorry that it was not, as the ex- 
ample of ſtriking a perſon in a 
royal palace ought, according to 
their way of thinking, to be 


puniſhed with inſtant death. The 
gentleman was, however, taken 
up, and carried to the Paſtile, 
where his wound has been fince 
cured, and at the inſlance of the 
Britiſh ambaſſador, he has been 
relealed, and conveyed by order 
of court to the frontiers of 
France next England, and the 
French officer enjoined not to de- 
part the kingdom in a limited 
time. 

A machine, of a new confiruc- 
tion, for the more expeditious 
and exact ſawing of timber, is 
now erecting in a timber yard 
near Limehouſe; it is to be work- 
ed by wind, and is ſaid to be the” 
firſt of the kind erected in this 
kingdom. 

At the ſeſſions at Guild- 
hall, John Young was tried 28th, 
for illegally confining Hen- 
ry Soppitt, a ſailor, at a lock-up- 
houſe in Chancery-lane, with a 
deſign to ſend him to the Indies. 
He pleaded guilty ; but the court 
finding the action ſo black againſt 
him, i; was - ſent to Wood-ſtreet 
Compter till next ſeſſions, when 
judgment is to be paſſed, 

Both houſes of parliament met, 
purſuant to their laſt proroga- 
tion. 

As a waggon load of veal was 
coming to town from Sudbury in 
Suffolk, deſtined for the London 
markets, the mob ſeized and fold 
it for two pence per pound to the 
poor people, when they paid the 
owners the money received, re- 
turned them the cloths the veal 
was wrapped up in, and went 
quietly home to their habita- 
tions. | 

The King of Denmark having 
lately ſent a preſent to the unhap- 


I py 
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Py family of Calas, together with 
a letter to Monſ. de Voltaire upon 
the ſubject, received the following 
anſwer from that learned man: 

« Sire; The letter which your 
majeſty was pleaſed to honour me 
with, drew from me tears of ten- 
derneſs and joy. Your majeſty 
ſets a great example very early, 
Your benevolence ſpreads into 
countries almoſt unknown to the 
reſt of the world, and you make 
all your ſubjects who come within 
the hearing of your benevolent 
generoſity. We mult travel into 
the north to learn to think and 
feel. If my weakneſs and bodily 
complaints would permit me to 
follow the emotions of my heart, 
I would throw myſelf at your 
majeſty's feet. When my imagi- 
nation was alert, Sire, 1 ſhould 
have made too many verſes in an- 
ſwer to your charming proſe. 
Pardon the dying efforts of a man 
who is not able to expreſs the 
ſentiments which your goodneſs 
inſpires him with. I wiſh your 
majeſty as much happineſs as you 
will have real glory. 

have the honour to be, &c.“ 

They write from Chemnitz in 
Hungary, that ſome perſons of 
Frauenmarck, in the county of 
Honten, having chaſed for ſome 
time a wild boar, and having fol- 
lowed it into the mountains, far- 
ther perhaps than they had ever 
penetrated before, they ſaw on the 
inow the veſtiges of a human 
creature, which they followed, 
and which led them to a cavern, 
where, to their great aſtoniſhment, 
they found a young girl quite na- 
ked, very plump, of a deep 
brown colour, and to appearance 
from fifteen to eighteen years of 
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age, At firſt ſhe ſet up cries, 
but wept not. She gazed after- 
wards with ſurpriſe on thoſe round 
her, and ſuffered herſelf at laſt to 
be led away by them. They car- 
ried her to the hoſpital of Carp- 
ſen, a little royal town, in the 
county of Atſal, near Chemnitz, 
where they cloathed her, and made 
her take nouriſhment. Hither- 
to ſhe has conſtantly refuſed all 
the dreſſed meats which have been 
laid before her, and ſhe feeds on- 
ly upon raw viQuals, the rinds of 
trees, and other things of the like 
nature, 

Paris, April 20. By a report 
made by M. de Roquemont, com- 
mandant of the city guard, con- 
cerning the manner in which the 
muſqueteers lately treated the 
Guet, the marſhals of France have 
ordered, that the muſqueteer, 
who was ſo grievouſly wounded, 
ſhall be broke, and declared in- 
capable ef ſerving the king, and 
be impriſoned four years. The 
other muſqueteers concerned in 
that affair have been broke, and 
condemned to one or two years 
impriſonment, 

A fire broke out in a ſaw- 
pit in the timber-yard of zoth. 
Mr. Juſtice Quarrel at Red- 
riff, and the flames catching the 
timber, a dreadful conflagration 
enſued, which conſumed ten dwel- 
ling-honſes, with vaſt quantities 
of timber, ſheds, and out-build- 
ings. | 

At the anniverſary meeting of 
the truſtees of the London hoſ- 


pital, the collection at church 
and at the hall, amounted to 
13361. 3s. The ſermon was 


preached by the biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter. 
We 
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We are ſorry to take notice, that 
the afſembly of New-York have 
refuſed io provide barracks, fuel, 
Ec. for the troops quartered in that 
city, agreeable to an act paſſed for 
thac purpoſe laſt year, by the par- 
liament of Great Britain; a refuſal 
which, ſhould they perſiſt in it, 
may be productive of the moſt diſ- 
agreeable conſequences to that pro- 
vince. 

The above-mentioned act has 
been complied with by the aftem- 
bly of Philadelphia. 

Lieut, Gen. Baron de Goltz, 
knight of the Ruſſian order of St. 
Alexander Newſki, and Marſhal of 
the confederation of the Diſſidents 


for Poland and Poliſh Pruſſia, died 


at 'Thorn of a violent fever, and 
his brother, Major General Baron 
de Goltz, Staroſle of Graudent, 1s 
elected marſhal of the contedera- 
tion in his room. 

Died, at Hales Owen, Mrs, E- 
lizabeth Maſon, aged 104 years. 

Louts Margotten in France, aged 
105 years, 

Rev. Mr. Paterſon at Footſcray, 
aged: co years. 

Mrs. Mary Tufton at Nampt- 
wich, aged 109 years. 

John King at Stratford upon 
Avon, aged 105 years. 

Baroneſs Paſſerini at Rome, aged 
108 years, 


— 


Xx ET: 
The Morocco ambaſſador 


iſt. had his audience of leave of 

his majeſty, and a ſhip of 

war is ordered to be in readineſs 
to carry him home. 

This day the ceremony of the 

coronation of their Daniſh majeſ- 

ties was performed in the chapel 


of Chriſtianburg at Copenhagen, 
by the biſhop ot Sieland. On that 
occaſion his majeſly aſſumed the 
motto Gloria ex amore patri. My 
glory is in the love of my country. 
As the king's of Denmark do not 
receive the crown from any other 
hands than their own, the cere- 
mony of putting it on is perform- 
ed by themſelves. 

Collections were made in the 
ſeveral churches of Dublin, for 
the relief of the induſtrious poor, 
which amounted in the whole to 
27381. 1458. 5d. 

The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Bailey, when ſeventeen 2d. 
priſoners were capitally con- 
victed; among theſe were Gormon 
and Johnſon, ſailors, for the mur- 
der of the man at Holloway. 
Some favourable circumſtances 
appearing in favour of Johnſon, he 
was reſpited; one of the accom- 
plices was admittei king's evi- 
dence ; and another, againit whom 
there was not ſufficient evidence 
for the murder, was condemned 
for a robbery. 

At this ſeſſion, forty-five were 
ordered to be tranſported for ſeven 
years, two for fourtetn years, two 
were branded, and two privately 
whipped. 

A farmer at Morton near York, 
on finding fault with a ſervant boy 
for diſobeying his orders, gave 
him a puſh from him, whereby he 
fell backward, and his head pitch- 
ing on a ſtone his ſkull was frac- 
tured, and he died immediately, 
The farmer, ſhocked at the dread- 
ful accident, next morning cut the 
arteries of both his arms, fo that 
his life is deſpaired of. The co- 
roner's jury tha: ſat on the body 
brought in their verdict accidental 
death. 

[F] 4 The 
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The lady of Admiral O'Hara 
was terribly burnt, by an accident 
of her ruffle taking fire by the flame 
of a candle; and her fon, Capt. 
O'Hara, was much ſcorched by 
endeavouring to extingniſh the 
flame. 

An ingenious experiment was 
made by the Rev. Mr. Gainſbo- 
rough, before ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, pointing out a cheap 
and eaſy method of turning any 
wheel-plough into a drill-plough, 
adapted to all kinds of feeds and 
all proportions; which met with 
general applauſe, 
The culture of Buck or French 
Wheat, is ftrangly recommended 
as exceedingly profitable to the 
farmer, It will thrive well in 
ſandy or gravelly foils; rolled 
and ploughed in, when green, it 
makes an excellent manure for 
three years; reaped and threſhed, 
it produces great increaſe, affords a 
delicious food for pigs, pigeons, 
and poultry; and, by mixing it 
with oats, it cleanſes and ſmooths 
the coats of horſes; in ſhort, in 
poor land nothing anſwers ſo well. 
The time of ſowing it, is in 
May. 

Francis Gormon, for the 
4th, murder of Thomas Griffiths, 

was executed purſuant to his 
ſentence. A young woman with a 
wen upon her neck, was lifted up 
while he was hanging, and had 
the wen rubbed with the dead 
man's hand, from a ſuperſtiti- 


ous notion that it would effect a 


cure. 
The collection at the rehearſal 


of the muſic for the feaſt of the 


ſons of the clergy amounted to 
2121. 10s. 6d. the leaſt that has 
been known for many years. 
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Letters from Baſſeterre, in St. 
Chriſtopher's, dated Feb. 12, ſay, 
„Capt. Dyer, of the Anna Te- 
reſa packet, who arrived here a 
few days ago, informs us, that an 
infurrection of the negroes has 
happened at the iſland of Gre- 
nada, whereby a body of them, to 
the number of Goo or 700, who 
had . chiefly deſerted from the 
French inhabitants, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome inacceſſible moun- 
tains, from whence they made fre- 
quent ſallies, and committed ter- 
rible devaſtations upon their maſ- 
ters, many of whom they had kil- 
led. When Capt. Dyer came away, 
General Melvill had ſent a party 
of 40 men, with one cohorn, to 
endeavour to ſuppreſs them, but 
with what ſucceſs Capt. Dyer had 
not time to learn.“ 

There has been alſo an inſur- 
rection of the negroes lately in 
Jamaica, which was ſoon quelled; 
but not till they had inhumanly 
murdered ſome whites. We are 
lorry to ſay, that their cruelties 
were retaliated in a manner diſ- 
graceful to human nature ; ſuch of 
them as were taken, were burnt 
alive by a ſlow fire, beginning at 
the feet, and burning upwards ; 
which the wretches bore with a- 
mazing reſolution, 

Was held the anniverſary 
meeting of the ſons of the 7th. 
clergy. The ſermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Eyre, and 
the collection amounted to 1651. 108. 
2d. At the hall to 4gol. 16s. 8d. 

A moſt barbarous and inhuman 
murder was committed at An- 
derſton, a village near Glaſgow, 
by Johanna Dougal, on her own 
daughter, between eight and nine 
years of age, We are informed 
| | that 


"of 


that ſhe had been in terms of mar- 
riage with a man who had made 
ſome objections to her having a 
child ; and therefore, to get rid 
of the poor innocent creature, Jed 
her out to the fields, and, behind 
a hedge, cut her throat to the 
neck-bone with a common table- 
knife, in a moſt ſhocking manner: 
ſome people being near, and a 
herd-boy ſeeing her at a diſtance, 
ſhe was purſued and apprehend- 
ed; and blood appearing on her 
hands, petticoat, and apron, the 
at once confeſſed the horrid deed : 
the inſtrument, with which ſhe did 
the cruel action, was found in the 
hedge near where the child was 
diſcovered, juſt in the laſt con- 
tortion of life; and it appeared 


that the poor girl had made ſome 


ſmall reſiſtance, as her left hand 
was cut quite acroſs the fingers. 
The wretched mother was commit- 
ted to priſon, 

A ſugar-baker, in Cheapſide, 
was put into freſh earth up to the 
chin, in which ſituation he re- 
mained fix hours, by way of re- 
medy for an inveterate ſcurvy, that 
had baffled the ſkill of eminent 
phyſicians. 

At the herbalizing feaſt of the 
company of apothecaries, Mr. La- 
tham recommended the Lamium 


Album, or white nettle, to the 
notice of his brethren, as contain- 


ing properties that might be ex- 
tremely uſeful in pharmacy. 
Advice was received here, that 
the Lindenhoff, a Dutch Eaſt- 
Indiaman, had been ſet on fire by 
lightning, on the coaſt of India, 
and entirely conſumed. The cap- 
tain and 87 others ſaved them- 
ſelves in their boats; but 40 pe- 


riſhed in the flames, or were 
drowned, 
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Extract of a letter from Kingſton 
in Jamaica, dated the z iſt of 
January. 

The 26th inſtant came to anchor 
in this port, the ſloop George, 
captain Jeremiah Rogers, bound 
from Halifax to New-York, blown 
off the coaſt by ſtreſs of weather, 
Being obliged to put into Porto 
Rico the 15th inſtant, having only 
a few biſkets and gallons of water 
on board ; upon ſending the boat 
on ſhore to get relief, no notice 
being taken of the ſignal made 
by the ſloop, the mate and ſailors 
in the boat were detained as pri- 
ſoners, and the boat was ſent back 
by their own people, commanded 
by a lieutenant of a guarda coſta, 
who boarded the veſſel, and made 
the captain and all on board priſon- 
ers, with a ſtrong guard on deck : 
they then went into the cabbin, and 
opened trunks and boxes belonging - 
to the paſſengers, and carried away 
ſundry effects and money, as alſo 
goods belonging to the veſſel. 
On the 17th = hy being under 
way, a Spaniſh frigate brought 
the ſloop to anchor, firſt firing a 
ſhot to leeward, and ſent the boat 
with eight or nine hands armed, 
commanded by a petty officer, who 
ordered the captain and paſſengers 
to go on board the Spaniſh veſlel ; 
and, during the time the captain 
and paſſengers were on board the 
Spaniſh veſſel, his people were 
committing many acts of piracy 
and barbarity on board the ſloop, 
and would not ſuffer any of the 
people belonging to the ſloop to 
hale the ſhip; and after complain- 
ing to the captain of the frigate, 
no redreſs was obtained, but a 
peremptory demand was made to 
ſend on board his veſſel a barrel of 
mackrel as a paſs. It is to be ob- 

| ſerved, 
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ſerved, that the governor of St. 


Domingo was on board, who ſaid, 
it was not in his power to give 


any relief, being only a paſſenger:“ 


it was therefore thought more pru- 
dent to leave ſuch an inhoſpitable 
coaſt, than make any further at- 
tempts for relief, having a periſh- 
able cargo on board. —The above 
account 15 taken from a copy of the 


_ captain's proteſt, 


Thomas Mompeſſon, Eſq; ben- 
cher in the Middle Temple, died 
ately. He was the elder brother 
of Henry Mompelſon, murdered 
by robbers in France, in 1723, 
with Mr. Sebright, and two other 
Engliſh gentlemen, Mr. Mom- 
eſſon was at firſt wounded, but 


not mortally, by a piſtol, on which 


he fell, and might probably have 
ſurvived, had he not, by looking 
up too ſoon, been obſerved by the 
Tobbers juſt as they were going off, 
on which they returned, and cut 
his throat. Mr. Mompeſſon's re- 
mains were brought to England, 
and interred in the family vault 
of the church-yard of Sundrich, 


in Kent, with the following in- 
ſcription : 
M.S. 
Hrxe1ici Momyerss0N, 
Thomæ Mompeſſon de Durnfold, 
in ag:o Dorſcten, Arm. 
Filii natu mn ris: 
Qui tabe pulmonari g:aviter affectus, 
ad leniores Gailiæ Narbonenſis auras 
ut unicum quod reſtabat remedium, 
perfuzere hortatus, 
Dum iſtuc iter faceret, 
Septimo a Portu Iccio lapide 
truculenti ſ.x Jatrones 
imparatum adorti, [ciſſo, 
eireptis pecuni's juguloque fœdiſſime diſ- 
pro mortuo reliquerunt, 
Kc vulnere, 
Cum per 48 horas clanguiſſet, 
Spiritum Deo pie reddizit, 
Anno Salutis 1723, 
ZEtatis ſuæ 26, 


Carifſimi (dum vixeret) reliquiat, 
Ex Gallia deportatas, 
Hoc tumulo condi curavit 
Mcorzns frater unicus 
T. M, 


The committee of mecha- 6th 
nics from the ſociety for th. 
promoting arts, &c. in the Strand, 
attended by appointment at one 
of the keys, near Billinſgate, to 
to ſee the experiment of Mr, Pinch- 
beck's invention for improving the 
wheel crane, and for preventing 
the many fatal accidents which ſo 
frequently happen in that uſeful 
and neceſſary machine, without de- 
depending in the leaſt on the care 
of any of the labourers or perſons 
nanny therein: when, among 
many ſevere trials that it under- 
went, an hogſhead was ſuffered to 
run amain, and the men to jump 
out, when the wheel, to the ſur- 
priſe of many of the ſpeQators, 
ſlopped of itſelf before it had made 
more than half a revolution. This 
invention 1s entirely given to the 
public, and it is thought will cer- 
tainly prevent any future acci- 
dent. 

The general aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland met. On this 
occaſion, his majeſty's high com- 
miſſioner, the Earl of Glaſgow, 
made a grand appearance, His 
grace opened the aſſembly with 
an elegant ſpeech from the throne, 
to which the moderator made a 
very ſuitable return. His majeſty's 
molt gracious letter to the aſſem- 
bly was then given in by his grace, 
and read with all due honour and 
reſpect. 

The commiſſioners of the court 
of requeſts, at Trowbridge, having 
diſplaced Mr. Pierce, their clerk, 
for refuſing to receive the monics 


belonging to the ſuitors of the ſaid 
court 
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court, a cauſe, that was commenced 
by Mr, Pierce, upon his removal, 
was tried before lord Mansfield, 
when his lordſhip was of opinion, 
that the commiſſioners had no power 
to order Mr. Pierce to receive the 
ſaid monies; and that they had 
exceeded their authority 1n remov- 
ing him for that cauſe; and a man- 
damus was thereupon ordered for 
reſtoring him. 

At a ſale of medals in Suffolk- 
ſtreet, a ſmall gold one of Pompey 
the Great fold for 27 guineas. 

A number of ſubalterns of the 
army and marines, on half-pay, 
aſſembled at the Globe tavern in 
the Strand, and deputed lieutenant 
Carrol to wait on the marquis of 
Granby and general Conway, to 
return them thank? for their gra- 
cious reception of their application 
for an augmentation of their allow- 
ance, 

As one Thomas Haynes in Sher— 
borne was going in ſcarch of his ſon 
(a boy of about eleven years of age) 
who had been mifuing ſince Juel— 
day, he was met by a man who 
told him, that his fon was fund 
drowned in a ditch near the French 
priſon ; on hearing of which, the 
father dropped down dead; and, 
as ſoon as the melancholy news 
reached the mother, ſhe was ſeized 
with fits, and it is ſuppoſed ſhe 
cannot hve out the night. 

They write from Berlin, that 
on the 12th the ceremony of the 
chriſtening was performed at Potz- 
dam, when the new-born princeſs 
was named Frederick-Charlotte- 
Ulrique-Catherine. The ſponſors 
preſent were, the king of Pruſſia, 
the reigning duke and dutcheſs of 
Brunſwick, the princeſs dowager 


of Pruſſia, princeſs Wilhelmina, 
the dowager Margravine of Ba- 
reith, prince Henry, (the king of 
Pruftia's brother) prince Frederick 
of Brunſwick, and the empreſs of 
RKuſha and queen of Sweden by 
their proxies, 

A letter from Marſeilles gives the 

following particulars. 

„ Signior Romanzo, the Corſi- 
can courier, has been among us 
theſe ten days paſt. 'The duke de 
, having ſaid ſomething 
very impertinent againſt the Bri- 
tiſh nation, and particularly againſt 
a great perſonage, the generous 
Corfican told him that the Britiſh 
were a nation of men, and their 
king the beſt prince in Europe. 
He ſaid this with ſuch an emphaſis 
and fo indignant a look, that the 
duke thought proper to call him 
out, and they fought behind the 
ramparts. 'The duke was ſeverely 
wounded, but ſignior Romanzo 
eſcaped unhurt, This affair has 
done him great honour with every 
body. C' un beau coup cela pour 
prendre conge, ſaid a colonel of the 
Gens d Ames. M. Romanzo is 
preparing to embark, on his re- 
turn to Corſica.“ 

His majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, attended by 
the duke of Ancaſter and the earl 
of Denbigh ; when the royal aſſent 
was given to eighteen public bills ; 
among which were, 

The bill for raiſing 1,500,000. 
by annuities and a lottery, for the 
ſervice of the preſent year, to be 
charged on the ſinking fund. 

The bill for redeeming certain 
annuities, in reſpect of navy, vic- 
tualling, and tranſport bills, and 
or3 nance debentures, 
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The bill for redeeming part of 
the joint ſtock of annuities, charg- 
ed by ſeveral additional duties on 
wines imported, and alſo on cyder 
and perry. 

The bill for granting additional 
duties on certain linen cloth 1m- 

rted. 

The bill to allow the free im- 
portation of rice, ſago duſt, and 
vermicelli, for a limited time, from 
the American colonies. 

The bill for improving and ex- 
tending the navigation of the river 
Hull, from Frodingham Beck to 
Driflield, in the eaſt- riding of York- 
ſhire. 

The bill to make Codbeck brook 
navigable from the river Swale to 
Thirſk in Yorkſhire. 

The bill for eſtabliſhing an hoſ- 
pital in Cambridge. 

The bill to prevent extortion by 
ſheriffs and bailiffs, in caſes of exe- 
cution. 

The bill for extending the royal- 
ty of the city of Edinburgh over 
certain adjoining lands, &c. and to 
enable his majeſty to grant letters 
patent for eſtabliſhing a theatre in 
Edinburgh. 

And alſo to ſeveral road and in- 
cloſure bills. 

They write from Frankfort on 
the Mayne, that they had received 
from Vogeiſberg the following ac- 
count of an obſervation made by 
two perſons in the night between 
the 12th and 13th ult. on the lat- 
ter of which days a ſhock of the 
earth was felt at Gotha, Caſſel, and 
Gottingen. Being at midnight in 
the fields near Ulrickſtein, they 
perceived the ſky, which had been 
before very clear, began to be over- 
ſpread with clouds, and a violent 
wind aroſe, About one o'clock, 
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in their return to the town, the) 
obſerved a very thick exhalation, 
which roſe on the weſt fide of a 
meadow, and extended in an ob- 
long form over the whole town, 
directing its courſe to the north- 
eaſt; but a mountain prevented 
them from ſeeing it at a farther 
diſtance, When they came to Ul- 
rickſtein, they were told there had 
been three violent ſhocks of the 
earth felt there, of which them- 
ſelves had perceived no ſign, ex- 
cept the cloud juſt mentioned. 

The ſtage waggon that goes 
from Louth to Lincoln, in which 
were paſſengers Mrs. Cherry and 
her daughter, was overturned near 
Claybridge, by which unhappy 
accident Miſs Cherry, the daugh- 
ter, was killed on the ſpot; and 
Mrs. Cherry ſo violently bruiſed, 
that what with the Joſs of her 
daughter, and the hurt ſhe receiv- 
ed, it 1s thought ſhe cannot long 
ſurvive. The unfortunate Mis 
Cherry's life ſeems to have been 
attended with a ſeries of accidents ; 
ſome time ago ſhe narrowly eſcaped 
drowning, by falling into a well; 
and by another misfortune ſhe had 
both her arms and legs broke at the 
ſame time. 

A riotous mob of weavers aſ- 
ſembled on the turnpike road near 
Corke to intercept ſome cars laden 
with goods from Dublin, when they 
burnt, cut, plundered, and other- 
wiſe deſtroyed linens, poplins, filk 
handkerchiefs, &c. to the amount 
of about 7001. 

A poor houſekeeper in Edin- 
burgh, being deficient in rent, 
was ſeized upon by his Jandlord, 
his goods fold when from home, 
and the door locked againſt him 
when he returned. 'The common 
people 
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people, being informed of this a& 
of oppreſſion, aſſembled about the 
landlord's houſe, broke open the 
door, brought every thing move- 
able into the ftreet, ſet fire to the 
pile, and burnt the whole to aſhes, 
not ſparing money, notes, nor even 
the poor bird that hung in a cage, 
having execrated all the curſed 
things belonging to ſo mercileſs 
a wretch. 

Farmer Matthews was found 
barbarouſly murdered near the 
Troopers on Broadway-hill. His 
ſkull was fractured, and many large 
wounds and bruiſes about his head 
and neck, A baker in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambden in Glouce- 
ſterſhire is ſuſpected and appre- 
hended, and it is thought way laid 
and committed the murder as the 
farmer was returning from Eveſham 
market, where he had received near 
2col. 

They have had a violent thun- 
der ftorm at Mentz, which broke 
through the roof of the cathedral 
church, and ſet it on fire; and the 
whole roof was ſoon deſtroyed, 
and the bells melted. The da- 
mage is eſtimated at two millions 
of florins, 

At a court of common- 
council held at Guildhall, 
a propoſal from the lords of the 
treaſury was laid before the court 
for taking Greſham-college, in or- 
der to pull it down and build on 
that ground an exciſe- office. The 
plan was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee 15 to be appointed next 
Tueſday, in order to conſider of 
carrying it into execution. 

As ſome workmen were digging 
in the road which is now repairing 
on Clerkenwell-Green, they found 
ſeveral coins and medals, among 


22d. 


which were, a ſhilling of Charles I, 
a ſmall copper medal of Charles II. 
the legend qQuaTuorR MANIA 
VINDICO ; a baſe ſhilling of king 
James II. dated 1689; a fmall 
copper medal, legend round the 
head cox sT. . . polis; another 
ſmall medal with a man's head on 
one fide, and a woman's on the 
reverſe; a ſmall copper piece, a 
head on one ſide, on the reverſe, 
MLN1. DVX ; a ſmall copper coin, 
on one fide His. RE... . reverſe, 
DOMINVS MEVM ADIVTO .. . 4 
German coin, with sTAasT. osx A- 
BRVCK on one fide, on the re- 
verſe v; together with ſome other 
German ones of baſe metal, the 
legends of which are moſtly il- 
legible. 

The plan for the diſpoſal of chil- 
dren out of the Foundling hoſpital 
in the courſe of laſt year was ſo 
well received, that a further ſup. 
ply of 28,0001. is granted for the 
ſupport of thoſe remaining for the 
preſent year; and alſo 4500 l. to 


apprentice children at a proper 


age. 

of TREES Spaniſh veſſels, ef. 
corted by three xebecks, arrived 
at Civita Vechia with the Jeſuits 
from the provinces of Arragon 
and Catalonia, amounting to 570 
in number. A courier was imme- 
diately diſpatched to Rome, from 
whence expreſs order was received 
not to permit them to land. In 
conſequence of this order, the go- 
vernor of the town poſted ſoldiers, 
and planted batteries of cannon at 
ſeveral places; and thele diſpoſi- 
tions being made known to the 
commander of, the convoy, they 
ſet ſail for Corſica, where the re- 
public of Genoa has offered to re- 
ceive them. 
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An expreſs arrived at 
Berlin from Protzen, where 
young prince Henry (brother to 
the prince of Pruſſia) lay ill of the 
ſmall-pox, with the melancholy 
news, that the prince died on the 
26th, at eight at night. It is not 
poſſible to deſcribe the affliction of 
the whole family, or the general 
conſternation it occaſions, as his 
Highneſs was extremely beloved. 
ach The fortreſs of the iſland 
of Capraia ſurrendered to 
the Corſicans, after a blockade of 
an hundred and two days : the gar- 
riſon, which conſiſted of 30 ſoldiers 
and two or three officers, had for 
many days lived upon bread and 
water; fo that they were all much 
emaciated : they were treated with 
the greateſt humanity by the Cor- 
ſican officers, and were permitted 
by their capitulation to go to Ge- 
noa. Among other things that 
were found in the fortreſs, there 
were four pieces of braſs battery 
cannon, and ſeven ſmaller pieces, 
with a large quantity of bullets, 
powder, and other military ſtores, 
Three hundred Corſicans have been 
left in garriſon there; the reſt were 


27th. 


immediately ſent back to Corſica. 


Lond. Gaz. | 

At the annual feaſt of a 
city company held this day, 
it has always been uſual to have 
green peas; which were this year 
with ſuch difficulty obtained, that 
ſixteen quarts coſt ſixteen gui- 
neas. 

The golden medal given annually 
by Dr. Hope, botanical profeſſor 
at Edinburgh, was adjudged to 


29th. 


Robert Urquhart of that univerſity 


for his collection of plants. 
The Empreſs conſort died at 
Vienna this morning about nine 


5 


o'clock. The ſmall- pox was of ſo 
very malevolent a kind, that from 
the firſt moment there was ſcarce 
a glimpſe of hope. She herſelf 
was ſoon acquainted with the dan- 
ger, and met it with the moſt 
exemplary piety, patience, reſig- 
nation, and fortitude, Her death 
was very eaſy, without ſtruggle or 
convulſion, ſo that thoſe about 
her ſcarce knew when ſhe expired. 
All the imperial family, and the 
whole court, are under the great- 
eſt affliction on this melancholy 
occahon, 

According to accounts from 
France, the froſts have been lately 
ſo ſevere in that country, as to 
have deſtroyed all the buds of the 
vines in many provinces, as well 
as the fruits which are beginning 
to form, and even the leaves of 
the mulberry trees; which laſt loſs 
15 the more conſiderable, as the 
ſilkworms were nearly all hatched, 
and on that account obliged to be 
deſerted. 

Letters from Martinico of the 
4th of April, by the way of South 
Carolina, adviie, that the effects 
of the hurricane, which happened 
there in Auguſt laſt, continue to 
be felt very ſeverely through the 
whole iſland ; and that the French 
king had done every thing in his 
power to alleviate the misfortunes 
of hi, ſubjects there, by granting 
every indulgence that could be 


wiſhed, and ordering large quan- 


tities of beef and other proviſions 
to be tranſporced and diſtributed 
among the poorer ſort; but that 
there was an evil which they could 
not overcome, the want of caſh, 
the iſland having been ſo drained 
of ſpecie by foreign veſſels, that 
an ordonnance was ſhortly to be 

iſſued, 
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ifued, requiring the maſters of all 
ſach veſſels, in future, to give ſe— 
curity that they will take in pay- 
ment for their cargoes nothing but 
melaſſes, ſugars, and other goods. 

The legiflature of Rhode iſland 
have paſſed an act, calling in and 
ſinking all the money- bills of that 
colony emitted in March, April, 
and May, 1762, and empowering 
George Hazard, Eſq; with the 
general treaſurer, in lieu of the 
bills ſo brought in, to iſſue their 
own notes, properly printed and 
decorated, to the owners of the 
bills brought in, payable in ſeven 
years from the date of the reſpec- 
tive bills. And that the notes, 
given in lieu of the ſaid bills, 
ſhall bear intereſt, till the time li- 
mited for their return, at the rate 
of ſix per cent. per ann. That a 
tax ſhall be levied for the diſ- 
charge of the ſaid bills, and that 
it ſhall be death to counterfeit 
them. The form is that of a com- 
mon promiſſory note, with inte- 
relt, None more than 1001, nor 
leſs than 6s. 

A letter from New-York, dated 
April 4, has the following depo- 
ſition of William Harry, taken 
before Governor de Windt, of St. 
Euſtatia, * That he ſailed from 
Briſtol in June, 1765, on board 


. the ſloop William, for the coat 


of Africa, John Weſtcot, maſter, 
where they continued 
months, purchaſing flaves for a 
brig, and themſclves, and after- 
wards proceeded for St. Kitt's ; 
that, ſoon after they left the coaſt, 
the captain, for ſome reaſons, beat 
and knocked down a ſeaman named 
Stephen Porter ; that in the night, 
between eleven and twelve, the 
ſaid Porter and Richard Hancock 


twelve 


murdered the captain and mate, 
with a broad axe, when aſleep ; 
that the ſloop was afterwards caſt 
away on the iſle of May, and the 
{laves were ſold to the Portugueſe 
for 80 dollars a head.” 

There are now four brigs, from 
forty to ſeventy tons, and ſixteen 
armed-deck cutters, on the lake 
Ontario; by this means the navi- 
gation of the great lakes, and a 
mart of trade, will ſoon be eſta- 
bliſhed, equal to that of the Caſ- 
pian ſea. 

There is now living in a village 
near Lead-hills, about three miles 
from Edinburgh, a man named 
John Taylor, aged 130 years. He 
was born in England, bred to the 
buſineſs of a miner, in which ca- 
pacity he worked there ſome years 
before he came to Scotland, and 
has a diſcharge to ſhow from the 
earl of Lauderdale, when the Scots 
mint was given up at the Union. 
He lately walked two Engliſh miles 
from his houſe to be preſent at the 
chriſtening of his grand- child, and 
after ſpending ſome time in merri- 
ment on the occaſion, returned 
home the ſame evening without 
any aſſiſtance. 

Died, John Mitchell, at Great 
Bircham in Norfolk, aged 100 
years, 

Alexander Crawford, at Ferma- 
nagh in Ireland, aged 99 years. 

Charles Lapiere, a diamond- 
merchant, aged 93 years. 

Captain Branſtone, formerly a 
commander in the royal navy, 
aged go years. 

Rene de Triffonier, at Bouchain 
in France, aged 103 years. 

Mrs. Corbyn, at Worceſter, aged 
98 years. She was an eminent 
preacher among the quakers. 


Henry 
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Henry Reilton, Eſq; at Epſom, 
aged g7 years. | 

Mrs. Collier at Farringdon, aged 
98 years. 

Robert Cumming in the Royal 
Hoſpital at Chelſea, aged 116 
Years. 

Edward Boſwell, carpenter, at 
Oxford, one of ſeven that have 


died in that city fince February 


laſt, whoſe ages together amount 
to 616, 


U. 
iſt At the ſeſſions at Guildhall, 


capt. Young; who was convict- 


ed laſt ſeſſions for illegally confining 


Henry Soppet at a lock-up-houſe 


in Chancery-lane, was ſentenced 
to ſuffer impriſonment in Newgate 


for 12 months; and to give ſecu- 


rity for his good behaviour for two 
years, himſelf in 1001, and two in 
501. each, One Edward Fielding, 


for charging a young fellow with 


a robbery who refuſed to enliſt into 


the Eaſt-India company's ſervice, 


received the like ſentence. And 
Robert Gow and John Ratcliffe, 


for attempting to force a young 


woman at an inn near Fleet-market, 
were found guilty, and are to re- 


ceive ſentence next ſeſſions. While 


the court was ſitting, an over- drove 
ox, entering Guildhall, threw the 
whole court into conſternation; 
but, not liking his company, he 
turned about, and ran back again 
without doing any miſchief, A 
gentleman, paſſing by at the ſame 
time and ſeeing the croud, aſked 
what was the matter. Nothing,” 
replied a fellow humorouſly, but 
an ox that is juſt run into Guild- 
hall in a paſſion, to complain to 


my lord mayor of the inhumanity 
of his drivers.“ 

A cauſe came on to be tried be- 
fore Lord Mansfield, in which a 
poor broom-maker was plaintiff, 
and the toll-maſter of Hampton- 
bridge, defendant, who had ſeized 
the plaintiff's horſe for toll after he 
had rode him through the river, 
and had fold him to pay himſelf 
the penny and coſts, After a lon 
trial the jury brought a verdict for 
the plaintiff, 

The marquis de Courtenveaux, 


| honorary member of the R. A. of 


Paris, embarked on board a fri- 
gate for Havre, to make trial of 
ſome inſtruments, defigned to fa- 
cilitate the determination of the 
longitude by ſea, and particularly 
the watch of the Sieur le Roi, and 
the megametre, or grand meaſurer 
of the Sieur de Charnieres. The 
Sieurs Pengre and Meſſier accom- 
pany the marquis in the enter- 
prize. 8 
The guardian of the Cordeliers, 
at Siſteron, after having ſet fire to 
his convent in eight different 
places, armed himſelf with a knife 
and a cleaver, with which he mur- 
dered the cook of the houſe, Whom 
he wounded in nine different 
places. He afterwards ran afier 
two religious, with an intent to 
murder them alſo; but one of 
them made his eſcape in his ſhirt 
out of a two pair of ſtairs window, 
and the other found means to con- 
ceal himſelf, When the alarm of 
fire drew people to the convent, 
the guardian was found in his bed- 
chamber; and, in order to raiſe ſu- 
ſpicton of other perſons, he wour4- 
ed himſelf very ſlightly in the 
throat, and had ſet fire to the cur- 


tains of his bed. After under— 


going 


0 


r 
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going ſeveral interrogatories, to 


which he would give no anſwer, 
he was ſent to the hoſpital to be 
taken care of, but in the night he 
made his eſcape. 

A moſt terrible ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning fell upon the houſe 
of Richard Rylance, in Church- 
ſtreet, Ormſkirk, carried away the 
chimney and lates from the roof, 
the windows of the third ſtory, 
ſhattered the fide of the building, 
and melted the lead of the lower 
windows; A ball of fire traverſed 


the room of a lying-in woman, 


but providentially did her no hurt, 

The conſtables at Briitol dif- 
covered; concealed in a box, in 
the houſe of one Langford, a night- 
watchman, a girl about 18 years of 
age, almoſt ſtarved, and quite na- 
ked. It appeared that ſhe had 
been a lodger in the houſe near 20 
months, but had not been confined 
to the narrow limits of this box 
(which is about 40 inches long, 
and 18 broad) more than eight 
months, during which time ſhe 
has been often without ſuſtenance 
for three days together, The po- 
ſition ſhe was obliged to lie in has 
ſo contraſted her limbs that they 
are quite uſeleſs. They alſo found 
a young woman quite naked, with 
only ſhavings to lie on; who, be- 
ing with child; had fled to this 
place for ſhelter; Both theſe de- 
plorable creatures were carried to 
St. Peter's hoſpital. Langford, his 
wife, and daughter, wete ſecured, 
but the man pleading ignorance; 
and the girl confirming it, he was 
releaſed. 

Was committed to the Gate- 
houſe, Alexander Dunn, for vio- 
lently beating and threatening to 
murder a poſt-boy who had juſt 
brought him out of the country. 

Vol. X. 


This is the perſon who was ſome 
time confined in the King's Bench, 
charged with the intention of af- 
ſaſſinating Mr. Wilkes. 

Their majeſties having honoured 
the fociety of artiſts of Great 
Britain with their preſence, at the 
exhibition in Spring Gardens, his 
majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to order them the ſum of one hun- 
dred pounds, 

This morning, about three 
o'clock, as the Plymouth ſtage- 
waggon was going out of town, it 
took fire in Fleet-ftreet, occaſioned 
by a bottle of aqua-fortis break- 
ing againſt a bottle of ſpirits of 
wine, and ſetting fire to the ſame; 
By timely aſſiſtance it was ſoon ex- 
tinguiſhed; after doing about zol. 
damage, and the waggon purſued 
its journey. F . | 

It began yeſterday to ſnow _» 
in Derbyſhire; which con- 4th. 
tinued the whole day, and part 
of this; fo that the ſnow was 
above half a yard deep. | 

An uncommon inundation hap- 

ned in the road between New- 
ington and Clapham, occaſioned 
by the heavy rains that had been 
falling for three days before ; the 
waters collected in the road meet- 
ing with a high tide (wind N. by 
W. moon's firſt quarter) m—_—_ 
up Vauxhall creek, ſwelled to ſuc 
a degree, that they ſoon covered 
Kennington Comnion, and en- 
tering . low grounds, (on the 
ſouth ſide,) deſtroyed the brick- 
works, and did other damage to 
the amount of 2001. The current 
making its way, S. E. and over 
Camberwell road by Wallworth 
common to the Thames; a poor 
woman happening to be on Ken- 
nington common before the height 
of the flood, got on the bank 
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above the turnpike-houſe, and a 
working man in the gardens juſt 
by, going to aſſiſt her over the road, 
in ſtepping off the bank, her feet 
flipped, and ſhe falling, pulled 
the poor man into the current with 
her; and both were carried thro” 
an arch under the turnpike-houſe, 
but two feet wide, and three deep. 


The woman was ſoon Gdilcovered 


by her cloaths, but the man was 


carried forty yards down before 


ſeen. However, both being taken 
into a houſe, they ſoon recover- 
ed. 

The magiſtrates of Edinburgh 
conferred upon Mr. James Craig, 
architect, a gold medal, with the 
freedom of their city, in a filver 
box, as a reward of his merit, 
for having deſigned the beſt plan 
of a new town to be built in that 
neighbourhood. 

M. de Larrey, privy-counſellor 
and ſecretary to the prince of O- 
range, ſets out for Berlin to- mor- 
row, in order to ſettle every thing 
relative to the marriage of his 
ſerene Highneſs with the princeſs 
Wilhelmina, fiſter to the prince 
Royal of Pruſſia. 

Orders were received at Chatham 
to take his majeſty's ſhip Mon- 
mouth, of 64 guns, to pieces, 
being judged unfit for further ſer- 
vices, This ſhip was eſtzemed the 


beſt ſa lor in the navy, had a prin- 


cipal ſhare in the actions fought 
by the 24mirals Auſon and Hawke, 


when commanded by the brave 


admiral Harriſon, in the war pre— 
ceding the laſt; was in the late 
war in ſeveral actions commanded 
by the captains Gardiner and Her- 
vey, the former of whom was kil- 
led on board, when engaged fingly 
with tle Foudroyant, of 8o guns. 
She never gave chace to any ſhip 
that ſhe did not come up with, 


As ſome workmen were employ. 
ed in pulling down part of Cun- 
dover Hall, near Shrewſbury, they 
found in removing ſome ſtones in 
the vaulr, an iron box of about 20 
inches long, and 14 broad, in 
which were contained ſeveral very 
curious ancient medals, together 
with a braſs ſtatue, about 16 in- 
ches high, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the ſtatue of ſome heathen 
god. | 

The ſeſſions ended at the 6th 
Old Bailey, when three re- * 
ceived ſentence of death; one to 
be tranſported for fourteen years; 
36 for ſeven years; and three to - 
be whipt. 

Mount Veſuvius began to throw 
out fire from its ſummit ; an omen 
of an approaching irruption. 

There was a commotion at 
Troyes in France, the conſequence 
of which might have been very 
fatal. It was occaſioned by the 
refuſal of the officers of police to 
permit the bakers to raiſe the price 
of bread, though corn is grown 
dearer. A woman took occaſion 
from hence to raiſe by her cla- 
mours a troop of mutinous peo- 
ple, who, ſuſpecting ſome indi- 
viduals of carrying on a trade in 
corn, and profiting conſiderably by 
it, repaired tumultuouſly to their 
houſes, broke open their doors, and 
deſtroyed the furniture of their 
dwellings. Such as ſeemed inclin- 
ed to oppoſe them, were ill- treated; 
and, it is even ſaid, that three or 
four were killed. They threaten- 
ed to ſet fire to the city; but the 
town officers took ſuch juſt mea- 
ſures, that the burgeſſes in arms 
gave a check to part of the inſur- 
gents, feveral of whom had diſ- 
guiſed themſelves like women, and 
diſperſed the reſt. 

By a letter directed to Mr. 

Charles 
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Charles Gibbs of Charter-houſe- 
ſquare, a correſpondent of that gen- 
tleman's aſſerts, that he has diſ- 
covered a method of ſquaring the 
circle, which has hitherto baffled 
the efforts of the greateſt mathe- 
maticians, 

A ſubſcription was opened 


oth. for carrying Mr, Brindley's. 


plan into execution for making a 
navigable canal from Birmingham 
through the principal coal works, 
to join the Worceſterſhite and Staf- 
ford ſhire canals. | 

A fire happened at Beer, near 
Blandford in Dorſetſhire, which 
in an hour and a half deſtroyed 
above 14 houſes, In the ſame 
week was a fire at Ower near Dor- 
8 which conſumed 8 hou- 
es. | 

About three weeks apo a brick- 
layer's labourer at Marybone iold 
a woman, whom he had coha- 
bited with for ſeveral years, to 
a fellow-workman for a quarter 


guinea and a gallon of beer. The 


workman went off with the pur- 


chaſe, and ſhe has fince had the 


good fortune to have a legacy of 
200 J. and ſome plate, left her by 
a deceaſed uncle in Devonſhire. 


He parties were married laſt Fri- 
ay. 
cok Five of the malefactors 
Who were condemned at the 
laſt ſeſſions but one at the Old 
Bailey, were executed at Ty- 
burn, 
iGth Came on at Guildhall, be- 
fore Lord Mansfield, and a 
ſpecial jury of merchants, a trial 
between Meſſrs. Dalbiacks, filk- 
weavers, of Spital-ſquare, plain- 
tiffs, and the proprietors of a pa- 
tent manufactory for painting. ſilk, 
defendants: the cauſe of action 
was to recover a ſum of money for 


damage on 91 pieces of ſilk which 
the defendants had ſpoiled in paint- 
ing, containing 5767 yards and 
upwards ; when, after an hearing 
of ſix hours, the jury, without go- 
ing out of court, found a verdict 
for the plaintiffs of 2633 J. 18s. 
being the full value of the 
filks. | 

A cauſe came on in the h 
Common-pleas, wherein a 17. 
gentleman of Norwich was plain- 
tiff, and the commiſſtoners of one 
of the London fire-offices defen- 
dants : The action was, that the 
gentleman had formerly inſured 
his houſe at Norwich in the ſaid 
ofſice to the amount of 5ool. and 
at the time of the riots there, his 
houſe was wilfally ſet on fire, and 
burnt, on which he applied to the 
office to make good the inſurance, 
which they refuſed, as it was not 
deſtroyed by accident; and after 
a hearing of ſeveral hours, a ver- 
dit of 4901; was given in favour 
of the plaintiff; but a point of 
law ariſing, it is to be decided by 
the opinion of the twelve judges. , 

The eſlates of the late Percival 
Lewis, Eſq; at Tooting, were fold 
by auction by Mr. Langford and 
ſon for 24,925 l. | 

The maid-ſervant of one Mr, 
Wilſon, with his child in her arms, 
went to view ſome ſheep waſhed 
in the Tweed from Kelſo- bridge; 
when, forgetful of her truſt, by a 
ſudden motion, the child ſprung 
out of her arms from the lodging, 


and dropt down into the water. 


The young woman, 1n order to 
ſave the child, inſtantly flung her- 


ſelf over after it, and both periſhed 


in the Tweed. 

At Covent-Garden market com- 
mon cherries, and but few of them 
ripe, ſold at 48. a pound, Three 
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years ago, at this ſeaſon, finer 
cherries were ſold at 2d. a pound. 

Laſt week at a chriſtening at 
Widaker, near Whitehaven, of the 
21ſt child of Mr. Wright, by the 
ſame woman, the company came 
from 21 pariſhes, and the enter- 
tainment conſiſted of 21 pieces of 
beef, 21 legs of mutton and lamb, 
21 gallons of brandy, three times 
21 gallons of ſtrong ale, three 
times 21 fowls roaſted and boiled, 
21 pies, beſides ſeveral hams, a 
great number of puddings, &c. &c. 

At a court of common-council 
held at Guildhall, the freedom of 
this city was voted to be preſented 
to the tight hon. Charles Town- 
ſhend, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in a gold box, for acknow- 
ledgment of his kind and ſucceſs- 
ful endeavours to ſerve them in 
their application to parliament for 
the ſeveral improvements to be 
made in the metropolis. 

At the ſame court alſo a motion 
was made, that a piece of plate of 
200 guineas value be preſented 
to deputy John Paterſon, Eſq; as 
a mark of the court's gratitude 
for the many ſervices rendered the 
corporation by that gentleman, but 
more eſpecially for his late excel- 
lent plan which was adopted by 
the city of London, and now lies 
ready for the royal aſſent, having 
paſſed both houſes of parliament, 

The report mace laſt Decem- 
ber, relating to London-Bridge, 
was taken into conſideration ; 
when Mr. Milne, the ſurveyor, 
being examined, it was after a 
long debate agreed, that the pro- 
prietors of the London-bridge wa- 
ter-works, ſhould be allowed the 
fifth arch of the ſaid bridge, agree- 
able to the terms contained in the 


city lands report, but under the 


expreſs conditions, that ſhould this 
grant be hereafter found prejudicial 
to the navigation of the river, the 
city ſhould have liberty to revoke 
their grant, upon paying the faid 
proprietors their whole expence in 
occupying the ſaid arch. 

The empreſs queen, who had got 
the ſmall pox by her cloſe attend- 
ance on her daughter-in-law, the 
empreſs conſort, is now entirely 
out of danger. 

One Mr. Nathaniel Jardine, a 
linen-draper at Cambridge, was 
ſeized with a fit, as he ſat upon a 
bench by his door, from which he 
fell, and received a violent cut upon 
his head, that rendered him ſenſe- 
leſs; he was immediately blooded, 
which ſomewhat recovered him, and 
he was carried, by his own defire, to 
the houſe of Mr. Clay, grocer, in 
Trompington-ſtreet, where he died 
on Wedneſday morning. His bro- 
ther, a few months ago, was taken 
much in the ſame manner, but died 
inſtantly, There is ſomething fo 
ſingular in the lives of theſe two 
brothers, that we ſhould not do 
Juſtice to our readers, if we paſſed 
it by unnoticed, — They were about 


ſixty years old, had lived together 


from their infancy, and had, for 
more than forty years, kept a linen- 
draper's ſhop : during which time, 
we are informed, they never had 


their houſe cleaned but once, which 


was when their mother died, whom, 


to ſave expences, they laid out 


themſelves ; they ſeldom admitted 
any perſon beyond their ſhop or 
ſtore room; and it is aſſerted that 
they had no bed, but uſed to he 
upon fome old packing cloths, that 
their goods came in: And ſo con- 
tinually diſturbed, leſt any of their 
effects ſhould be ſtolen, that they 
frequently watched alternately. S0 

mi- 
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miſerable were they, in order to 
amaſs wealth, they did not even 
allow themſelves the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life, not a whole joint 
of meat having been known to en- 
ter the houſe for twenty years paſt. 
Thus pinched for want of lte 
nance within, and through neglect 
in their linen and apparel, peſtered 
with vermin without, no wonder 
they always carried a very meagre 
aſpect. It is ſomewhat remarkable, 
that if a publican or other perſon 
laid out a few ſhillings with them, 
they would enquire their place of 
abode, and frequently go a mile or 
two to fetch a quart of beer, yet 
cautious that they ſhould not be 
ſeen, leſt others might be offended, 
On the death of their father, they 
found upwards of 1000 guineas 
concealed in his bed; and at the 
deceaſe of the firſt brother, the ſur- 
vivor found a conſiderable ſum of 
money that had been ſecreted from 
him. It is not certainly known 
what he died poſſeſſed of, but it 
is generally ſuppoſed from 6 to 
80001. the whole of which, except 
a legacy of 20 l. he has left by 
will to the above Mr. Clay; who, 
it ſeems, had lately fhewn him 
ſome civilities, by now and then 
ſending him a comfortable dinner, 
* c. The deceaſed had often de- 
Ciared, he did not know of any re- 
lations, 

Letters juſt received from Rome 
mention, that an expreſs was ar- 
rived there from Civita Vecchia, 
with advice, that fifteen Catalan 
vellels, eſcorted by three armed 
xebecks, were arrived there from 
Barcelona, with five hundred and 
ſeventy jeſaits on board; the pope, 
though with reluctance, conſented 
to their being landed, and ordered 
nem to be conducted to Ferrara. 
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The archdutcheſs, intende | con- 


ſort to the king of Naples, is ex- 
pected in that city by the beginning 
of November; and the marriage 
ceremony of their majeſties will be 
performed on the 4th of that month, 
the feſtival of St. Charles, whoſe 
name the king of Spain bears. 

An edict of the empreſs queen 
has juſt made its appearance in 
Bruſſels, prohibiting the admiſſion 
into that country of any of the Je- 
ſuits expelled from Spain, or exiled 
from France; it matters not whe- 
ther they are ſubjects, by birth, of 
her imperial majeſty, or whether 
or not they wear the habit of their 
order. 

They write from Madrid, that 
a treaty is negociating with Ruſſia, 
and another with ſome of the Ger- 
man princes, for allowing a num- 
ber of their ſubjects to ſettle, with 
their families, in Spain, in order to 
cultivate a barren track of ground 
called, Serra Molenos. They are 
to be allowed the expences of their 
journey, and, on their arrival in 
the Spaniſh territories, are to re- 
ceive the king's pay, and be pro- 
vided with necetiaries for a year. 
They are alſo to be furniſhed with 
materials for building, and tools 
for huſbandry ; but, after the ex- 
piration of the abovementioned 
term, they are to maintain them- 
ſelves with the produce or revenue 
of their reſpeive lands, which 
will be granted to them as their 
full property, beſides an exemp- 
tion from all taxes for ten years to 
come. 

They write from Penſacola, that 
the Spaniſh governor of New Or- 
leans had received poſitive orders 
from his court to prevent the ſub- 


jects of Great Britain from dan 


the leaſt commercial intercour 
[6] 3 with 
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with thoſe of his catholic majeſty 
under his command. 


«6th The court of Common 
ne Pleas ordęred an attachment 
apainſt an officer of the ſheriff of 
Middleſex, for arreſting a gentle- 
man at his houſe late at night, 
without notice, for a debt of 601. 
due to his coachmaker, and refuſ- 
ing, though the coachmaker was 
preſent, and bail offered, to wait, 
but forcibly carried away to, and 
detained him illegally till next 
morning in a ſponging-houſe, con- 
trary to the laws of. this realm. 

There was a very great council 
at St. James's, to which, it is ſaid, 
no leſs than 106 members were ſum- 
moned, 

At the general court of the Eaſt- 
India company, held at Merchant 
Taylor's Hall, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved to grant a penſion of 1500]. 

er ann, to Gen, Lawrence, during 
his life, for his many great ſervices 
to the company ; the ſaid grant 
to commence from Chriſtmas laſt. 
'The general enjoyed an annuity of 
g oO l. a year before; and the above 
grant of 15001. is an addition 
thereto, It was alſo moved, to 
grant the company's ſervants cer- 
tain gratuities, for their reſpec- 
tive ſervices. 

Was found in the mackarel-nets 
off Folkltone, a ftrange kind of a 
fiſh . It meaſures in length about 
thirteen feet; its fore-fins are a- 
bout two feet long, and the body 
reſembles that of a porpus ; it has 
a broad thin tail, about ſix feet 
long. The fiſhermen declare they 
never ſaw ſuch a one before. 

Application having been ſome 
time ago made to the miniſtry, to 
intercede with his majeſty to ſpare 
the life of one of the convicts un- 
der ſentence of death in Newgate, 
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on condition that the ſaid convict 
ſhould ſuffer the amputation of a 
limb, in order to try the efficacy 
of a certain ſtyptic prepared by 
Mr. -Pierce; and one John Ben- 
ham having been reprieved, as it 
was imagined, for that purpoſe, 
Mr. Pierce waited upon the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, when he ws inform- 
ed that the intention of trying his 
ſtyptic upon John Benham, a con- 
vitt in Newgate, was entirely laid 
aſide, his majeſty being of opinion 
that it was quite improper to try 
ſuch experiment, 

A Jew was carried before the 
lord mayor, charged with hawking 
hats for ſale in this city, contrary 
to law, which ſubjects all hawkers 
who preſume ſo to do in any cor- 
poration to the penalty of 12 l. or 
to be committed for a certain time 
to hard labour in Bridewell. The 
fact being proved, ſecurity was giv- 
en for the Jew's appearance to an- 
ſwer the above charge before a 
court of judicature, 

The duty of 6d. per chaldron 
on coals is granted to the city for 
46 years, to redeem the tolls on the 
bridges, embanking the river, re- 
pairing the Exchange, and rebuild- 
ing Newgate, 

A vein of copper ore has lately 
been diſcovered near Glaſgow, 
which, upon trial, promiſes fair to 
produce conſiderable profit. It lies 
not above three feet deep, and is 
ſuppoſed to lead to a conſiderable 
mine. 

The prizes of 15 guineas each, 
given annually by the members for 
Cambridge, were adjudged to Mr. 
Stevenſon of King's, and Mr. Ward 
of St, John's College, ſenior ba- 


chelors; and to Mr. Arnald of St. 


John's and Mr, Clewes of Trinity 
College, micdle bachelors, _ 
A gen- 
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A gentleman of Derby has late- 
ly been into the Downs to make 
tral of a new marine ſurveyor. 
The machine conſiſts of an open 
tube four inches diameter, and two 
feet long: on the onthde is fixed 
an oblique plane like a ſcrew ; 
upon which the water acts ſo as to 
turn it round ſwifter or flower, 
in proportion as the machine is 
drawn through the ſea with greater 
eaſe or leſs velocity. 

Letters from Pomerania adviſe, 
that the cattle there have been ino- 
culated with ſucceſs, for the conta- 
geous illneſs that has for ſome 
time reigned in that country. 

Her imperial majeſty of Ruſſia 
has particularly recommended to 
the royal academy of ſciences at 
Peterſburg, to make exact obſerva- 
tions of the next tranſit of Venus 
over the ſun's diſk, in the moſt pro- 
per places throughout her domi- 
nions. | 

Six or eight acres of the great 
bog above the lough of Þoughcor- 
Bute in the county of Galway, 
(part of the eſtate of Mr, Netter- 
vil) fell ſuddenly into the lough, 
and made fo prodigious a noiſe, 
that it extremely terrified the in- 
kabitants for many miles round, 
The water of the lough has over- 
ſtowed the grounds all about; the 
paſſage from the lough through 
Mr. Nettervil's ground, 1s quite 
ſhut up, and the courle of the wa- 
ter totally changed. | 

On the third inſtant the deputies 
of the republic of Venice, enter- 
tained the reigning duke of Wur- 
temberg with one of the fineſt 
courſes of gondolas that has ever 
been ſeen there. There were hve 
diviſions, each conſiſting of five 
gondolas, moſt magnificently paint- 
ed ard adorned, and all the rowers 


were in uniform, The machine, 
which ſerved for the butt, repre- 
ſented the palace of Neptune, 
There was an incredible number 
of foreigners of diſtinction at this 
feſtival, which terminated with a 
ſuperb ſupper, and a ball, given by 
his ſerene highneſs. 

The annual produce of the mines 
in Sweden amounts to 400,000 
ſchipfonds, each weighing 400 
French pounds; and the number 
of workmen employed in them is 
25,600, who are thereby enabled 
to maintain their wives and chil- 
dren, 

From Liſbon we hear, that the 
French conſu] there has received 
ſome difpatches from the king his 
maſter, addreſſed to his Portugueſe 
majeſty, and accon:panied with 
ſome preſents for the prince of 
whom the princeſs of Brazil was 
lately delivered, and for other per- 
ſors. The prince's preſent is a 
cockade ſet with brilliants, the 
button in the form of a roſe, Don 
Juan de Braganza, high admiral, 
has received the king of France's 
picture ſet with diamonds: the 
prince's governeſs a pair of ear— 
rings with a gold-box: the pa- 
triarch a diamond croſs: and the 
nurie a gold ſnuff- box. 

There are now 160 looms eſta- 
bliſhed in the cambrick manufaQo- 
ry at Dundalk, where in the ſhort 
ſpace of one. year only, above 
70,000 yards have been made, the 
greater part already at market, or 
fold ; and it is obſervable, that this 
quantity has been made between 
May, 1766, and May, 1767, which 
ſhews that this important manufac- 
ture is in an improving ſtate, and 
will be of the utmoſt national ad- 
vantage, which is already obvious 
from the gradual diminution of 
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the importation of French cam- 
bricks into this kingdom, 

The following bills re- 
ceived the royal aſſent by 
com miſſion. | 5 

The bill for eredting a pier 
at St. Ives. 

The bill for regulating the pariſh 
poor children within the bills of 
mortality. 

The bill for completing Black- 
friars bridge, 

The bill for indemnifying per- 
ſons who have omitted to qualify 
themſelves for employments. 

The bill for allowing a longer 
time for the enrollment of deeds of 
papiſts, tor relief of proteſtant pur- 
Chaſers. 

The bill for preventing the wear 
of cambricks. 

The bill for extending the win- 
dow act to Scotland. 

The bill for altering the duties 
on policies, and leſſening the allow- 
ance for prompt pay ment of cer- 
tain ſtamp-duties. 

The bill for granting certain du- 
ties in the Britiſh American colo- 
nies. | 

The bill for regulating the divi- 
dend of the Eait-India company. 
— By this act no dividend is to be 
made from the 24th of June but 
in purſuance of a vote carried on 
a ballot, in a general court fum- 
moned for the purpoſe ſeven days 
beforehand; nor any 1ncreaſe of 
dividend beyond 10 per cent. till 
the next meeting of parliament. 

The bill for eſtabliſhing an agree- 
ment between the government and 
the Eaſt-India company, —By this 
agreement the company are to pay 
the goverament 400,0c0 l. yearly 
for two years,' by half-yearly pay- 
ments, during which time the ter- 
#1:orial poſſeſſions and revenues 
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lately obtained are to remain in 
the company's hands ; but if dif. 
poſſeſſed of any of them in the 
mean time by any foreign power, a 
proportionable abatement is to be 
made in the annual payments; 
and money wrongfully paid to be 
refunded. The monies to be re- 
ſeryed for the diſpoſition of parlia- 
ment. 

The bill for regulating the ma- 
nufactures, &c. in the Iſle of Man, 

An order of council was this day 
publiſhed in the London Gazette, 
requiring lieutenants of counties 
where the militia have been em- 
bodied, to make out liſts of the of- 
ſicers, to prevent their being no- 
minated for ſlieriffs, during the 
time of their employment in that 
ſervice. | 

A fourth convoy, with 203 je- 
fuits on board, arrived at Civita 
Vecchia, but were refuſed admit- 
tance, and followed the third. The 
Genoeſe, it is ſaid, have agreed to 
receive them, 

Two itinerant preachers, one a 
taylor and the other a dyer, quar- 
relled in Moorfields about their re- 
ligion; and the mob taking the 
dyer's 4 the poor taylor was 
handled in a moſt inhuman man- 
ner, and would certainly have been 
killed but for the interpoſition of 
ſome gentlemen paſſing by. 

The farms of the kingdom of 
France have been lately let to the 
farmers - general for the ſum of 
132,250,000 livres per annum. 

Letters received at Conſtantino- 
ple adviſe, that on the third of 
March laſt, being the ſecond feaſt 
of the Bairam, the day on which 
all the beys and other officers of 
the city repair to the caſtle to com- 
pliment Hamſey Pacha, governor 
of Egypt, about fixty perſons, my 
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of whom belonged to Grandees, 
who have been . time in exile, 
having formed a defign of aſſaſſinat- 
ing ſeveral of the beys now in poſt, 

ot into the Pacha's hall of audi- 
ence, diſguiſed and well armed; 
but the Emir Hatch, or conductor 
of the Mecca caravan, having ob- 
ſerved among them ſome ſuſpicious 
movements, he ſigniſed the ſame 
to the other beys; one of whom, on 
his. taking leave of the Pacha, re- 
ceived a piſtol ſhot, which tore a- 
way part of his jaw. On this, all 
the beys had recourſe to their ſa- 
bres, fought their way through, 
and deſtroyed the conſpirators. 
One bey remained dead on the 
ſpot, others were dangerouſly 
wounded, as were alſo ſeveral prin- 
cipal officers. After this bloody 
ſcene, wherein many lives were 
loſt, the government ordered the 
Pacha to de depoſed, which was 
done the ſame day; and thoſe of 
his officers, who were ſuſpected to 
have favoured this plot, were ba- 
niſned. The Janiſſary Aga has or- 
dered many of the grandees of 
Cairo, who were diſcovered to be 
accomplices therein, to be pu- 
nithed, | 

The 28th of laſt month, about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, the thun- 
der fell upon the pariſh church of 
Villa-di-Stellone, a village near 
Carignam, by which ſeven perſons 
were killed, and ſeveral others 
wounded, The curate, who re- 
ceived a ſlight hurt on the foot, was 
ſeized with vomitings the next day, 
and an extraordinary pain in that 
foot. The noiſe of the thunder was 
terrible, and yet the people who 
were in the church were ſo ſtunned, 
that they were only ſenſible of a 
trifling noiſe like 4. report of a 
piſtol, The curate, who performed 
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divine ſervice, had no idea after- 
wards of what he had been doing ; 
and thoſe who carried away & 
dead bodies could not recolle& 
where they brought them from. 
At the ſame time the thunder fell 
upon the citadel of this place, and 
took its direction to a centry-box 
upon the north-weſt baſtion, where 
it went down the barrel of the cen- 
try's muſket, and ſtruck the ſoldi- 
er's foot with ſuch violence as 
brought him to the ground, but did 
him no other miſchief. It rained 
very hard here at that time; but at 
Villa-di-Stellone, it neither rain- 
cd not thundered before or after 
the violent clap of thunder above- 
mentioned. The ſame ſtorm was 
felt in other places, upwards of 25 
miles off, The evening before, a 
ſhock of an carthquake was felt at 
Turin, but more fenfibly in other 
places, where ſome damage was 
done by it. 

In a letter from Carthagena, via 
Jamaica, captain Henderſon, of the 
ſloop Fanny, bound from thence to 
the bay, gives a diſmal account of 
the loſs of the ſaid ſloop, on the 
31ſt of October laſt, off Cape Gra- 
cious a Dois; with many other 
circumſtances that befel the crew 
(eleven in number) who all, except 
three, died through fatigue and the 
want of ſubſiſtence: thoſe who ſur- 
vived being onlige to eat the fleſh 
of their deceaſed ſhipmates for 
food, and drink their own urine to 
quench their thirſt ; and to make 
their caſe ſtill more diſmal, the 
brutiſh Spaniards refuſed them ſub- 
ſiſtance, as men ſaved from ſhip- 
wreck ; alledging, that they were 
not bound to the bay, and there- 
fore muſt take up their abode in 
the common gaol among thieves, 
negroes and murderers, 

| Died, 
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Died, Mr. Lowther, near Guiſ- 
borough, aged 1co year. 

Mrs. Jackſon, who for 50 years 
kept a boarding-ſchool at Kenſing- 
ton. 

Mr. Mathard, ſurgeon in Ox- 
ford-road, aged 102 years. 

Peter Stuart, near Air in Scot- 
land, aged 103 years. 
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\ſt 'The ſum of 60,0001. was 

* this day paid dowa for the 
purchaſe of the royal theatre in Co- 
vent-Garden, purſuant to agree- 
ment. The patentees are Meſſieurs 
Colman, Harris, Rutherford, and 


Powel. 
1 His majeſty gave his aſſent 
to the following bills: 

The bill for granting certain 
ſums out of the ſinking ſund; and 
for impowering his majeſty to per- 
mit the importation of corn, duty 
free, for a longer time. 

The bill for taking off the duty 
of 1+, a pound on all black and 
Singlo tea, and for pranting a 
drawback on teas exported to Ire- 
land and America, 

The bill for granting certain du- 
ties on forcign linen, and a pre- 
mium for the encouragement of 
raiſing hemp. 

The bill for reſtraining the aſ- 
ſembly of New York from paſling 
any act, till they had complied with 
the act of parliament for the fur- 
niſhing his majeſty's troops with the 
neceſſaries required by that act. 

The bill for putting the Ameri— 
can duties into the hands of com- 
miſſioners. 

After which his majeſty made a 
moſt gracious ſpeech, which the 
reader will ſee in our ſtate papers; 
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and the parliament was prorogued 
to the 3iſt of Auguſt, 

The demurrer of the F 
feigned iſſue, directed by the 3 
court of King's Bench, between 
the mayor, &c. of Norwich, and 
Mr. Jeremiah Berry, an attorney 
of the court of Common Pleas, 
was argued in the court of King's 
Bench, when judgment was given 
for Mr. Berry. The queſtion was, 
whether the privilege of an attor- 
ney exempted him from ſerving the 


office of ſheriff? and all the judges 


of the court of King's Bench were 
clearly of opinion, that ſuch privi- 
lege excuſed him from ſerving that 
office, and even offices of a ſupe- 
rior nature, to that of ſheriff of a 
corporation, 

Lord Holland having lately e- 
reed a new tower built with flint 
and chalk, at his ſeat near Mar- 
gate, the following inſcription in 
black letter, on a large piece of 
white ſtone, 1s placed on the front 
next the ſea, 

D. M. 
Danorum et Saxonum hic occiſorum 
Dum de ſolo Britannico 
Milites nihil a ſe alienum putant 
Britannis perfide et crudeliter olim expulſis 
Inter ſe dimicaverunt 
Hen, de Holland poſuit 
Qui duces qualis hujus prelii exitus 
Nulla nota hiftoria 
Annum circiter peer evenit pugna 
Et pugnam hanc eveniſſe fidem taciunt 
Offa quamplurima 
Quz ſub hoc et altero tumulo hic vicino 
ſunt ſepulta, 


The inſtructions given by the 
biſhops to the clergy of their ſe- 
veral dioceſes, in conſequence of a 
motion in the houſe of lords, to 
take an account of the number of 
catholics in their reſpective pa- 
riſhes, has nothing alarming in it. 
A like order was given in 1746, to 
the clerks of the peace, when 8 S- 

| 


For the 


liſt then delivered, the whole landed 
property they were poſſeſſed of, 
amounted to 384, 1661. 148. 103d. 
If a like account ſhould be now 

iven in, it will at once be ſeen 
whether. they increaſe in property 
or not. 

Within theſe few days ſeveral 
ſhips have arrived in the river with 
wheat from abroad, whoſe cargoes 
conſiſt of 7485 quarters, beſides 
very great quantities of barley, 
oats, and other grain. Since the 
23d of March lait, there have been 
brought into the port of London, 
115,497 quarters of wheat, a great 
part of which has been bought up 
for the country markets, 
co This morning, at a quarter 

wy befcre nine o'clock, their royal 
and ſerene highneſies the prince 
and princeſs of Brunſwick ſet out 
in one of his majeſty's coaches for 
Dover. on their return to Germa- 
ny. The young prince of Brunſ- 
wick ſet out ſome time before 
them, 5 

h This day at noon, his royal 
Ao highneſs the duke of York ſet 
out from Pa'l-Mal!, with a grand 
retinue, for Dover, in order to 
embark for Germavy. 

In the courſe of laſt ſeſſions of 
parliament, 209 bills received the 
royal aſſent, viz. 95 public, and 
114 private, which is the greateſt 
number that has received the royal 
aſſent in one ſeſſion for ſeveral 
years, 4 

The intended marriage between 
the prince Stadtholder, and the prin- 
ceſs Freder:ca-Sophia- Wilhelmina, 
of Pruiſia, was publicly declared 
at the Hague. As the prince 
Stadtholder was taking the diver- 
hon of hawking, a cog caught a 
herop, with a braſs inſcription 
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round his leg, ſetting forth, that he 
was taken and . by the elec- 
tor of Cologne, in the year 1737. 

One of the clerks of the bank 
was apprehended on ſuſpicion of 
filing guineas. In the evening he 
attempted to cut his throat, but 
without ſucceſs. On ſearching his 
houſe, many curious inſtruments 
for the purpoſe above mentioned, 
and alſo a quantity of gold-duſt, 
were found, 

His royal highneſs the h 
duke of York arrived at In. 
Bruſſels, under the title of earl of 
Ulſter, and in the evening went to 
the comedy, where he was received 
by prince Charles, who had al- 
ready entertained the prince and 
princeſs of Brunſwick with all ima- 
ginable magnificence. 

His excellency Sir James Gray, 
bart, ſet out on his embaſſy to 
Spain. | 

A young man in France, being 
lately attacked by a fever, became 
delirious, and afterwards raving 
mad, In this condition, the only 
objects of his fury were his parents; 
and he was at length ſo ſeemingly 
ſenſible of his error, that he talked 
of nothing but expiating his fins by 
hre ; and ſor that purpoſe, having 
raiſed a pile of wood, he found 
means to light 1t, and to throw him- 
ſelf in; but the torments he felt in 
the flames, ſoon brought him to 
himſelf, and he endeavoured to 
ſave his life, but too late; for tho? 
he had ſtrength enough to get out, 
yet he was fo terribly ſcorched, 
that he died the next day in great 
agony. 

They write from Paris, that an 
ingenious mechanic of that city has 
lately invented and finiſhed a cu- 
rious ſnuff- box with chimes in the 
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; lid, that plays five tunes, and will 


hold half an ounce of ſnuff, 

A broker near Old-fſtreet, hav- 
ing purchaſed a room of goods be- 
longing to a poor old woman in 
that neighbourhood, upon openin 
the drawers of an old bureau, dif 
covered a private one within ano- 
ther, in which he found a lottery. 
ticket for the year 1765, which, 
upon examination, proves to have 
been drawn a prize of zool. 

h A cauſe came on to be 
132. heard before lord chief juſ- 
tice Wilmot, in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Weſtminſter, on a ſpe- 
cial jury, wherein Mr. Slater, of 
Southwark, was plaintiff, and an 
eminent ſurgeon, and an eminent 
apothecary, were defendants. The 
action was, that about a year ſince 
Mr. Slater unfortunately broke his 
leg, and it was ſet, and thought to 
be out of danger, by a ſurgeon, 
not one of the defendants ; but the 
above ſurgeon being ſent for to 
Jooſen the bandage, his leg was 
again broke, and a cure not per- 
formed. After a hearing of ſeven 
hours, a verdi& was given in fa- 
vour of the plaintiff of 2501. da- 
mages from each of the defend- 
ants, 

Came on at Guildhall the trial 
of a tradeſman's wife in the Little 
Old-Bailey, for crueily beating a 
girl, about 11 years of age, whom 
her huſband had taken apprentice 
out of the Foundling-hofpital. Ir 
appeared on the trial, that ſhe had 
tied the girl to a nail, and beat her 
with a rope's end, that from being 
a fine healthy child, ſhe was, by 
ill uſage, almoſt reduced to a fke- 
leton. The trial laſted till fix 
o*clock, when the jury, in about 
half an hour, brought in their ver- 


dict guilty. She is to receive ſen, 
tence the firſt adjournment-day af. 
ter the ſeſſions at the Old-Bailey. 

On Friday laſt their royal and ſe- 
rene highneſles the prince and prin- 
ceſs and young prince of Brunſwick 
arrived at Bruſſels in perſect health. 
They were received with all the 
honours that poſſibly could be 
ſhewn to ſuch illuſtrious perſo- 
nages. There was a company of 
grenadiers with the colours to re- 
ceive them where they lodged, and 
the equipages of the court ready 
to 2 them. In the evening, 
they went to the comedy. | 

In an hour after their arrival 
all the nobility in town went to 
pay their court to them ; and an 
expreſs having been ſent to his 
royal highneſs prince Charles, in- 
forming him of their arrival, he 
immediately came to town, and 
went directly to the playhouſe to 
meet them, and expreſſed the 
greateſt joy and pleaſure in havin 
the honour of ſeeing them at Bruf: 
ſels. 8 
This morning, about h 
three o' clock, a terrible ? 
fire broke out at a houſe in New- 
ſtreet, near Shadwell church, which 
burnt with great fury for ſome 
time, and defiroyed about 14 
houſes, together with a large coo- 
perage, betore it was extinguiſhed. 
A perſon is taken up on ſuſpicion 
of having ſet fire to the houte 
where it began; and another per- 
ſon, with a large ſack filled with 
linen, &c. was taken in Fleet-mar- 
ket, and carried to the Compter, on 
ſuſpicion of having ſtolen them ac 
the abave fire, 

The great cauſe between his 
grace the duke of Hamilton and 
Archibald Douglas, Eſq; was de- 

cided 
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cided in the court of ſeſſions at 
Edinburgh, in favour of duke Ha- 
milton. 

As the wife of John Bennet, of 
Handſworth near Birmingham was 
ringing a pan, to ſertle a ſwarm of 
bees, they fixed upon her head, 
neck, and breaſt, and continued 
till the evening, when ſhe ſhook 
them off into a hive; and received 
no other hurt than a few ſtings on 
her arms and breaſt, 

Lord Clive arrived in town 
15th. from Portſmouth, where he 
landed the day before, from on 
board the Britannia Indiaman, from 
Bengal, in perfect health ; general 
Calliot and governor Palk arrived 
in town at the ſame time.—The 
cargo of the Britannia conſiſts of 
piece goods, raw filk, red wood, 
and ſalt- petre. 

A moſt melancholy accident 
happened at a gentleman's ſeat 
near Greenhithe in Kent, where 
the game-keeper having put a 
quantity of gunpowder into the 
warm oven to dry, very thought- 
leſsly left it there, and went into 
the field to work. Juſt before 
dinner the under- cook maid, as her 
cuſtom was, went to light the oven, 
when the powder 2nſtantly took 
fire, and the blaſt came full in the 
unhappy girl's face, fer her all in 
a blaze, and ſhe expired in five 
minutes a dreadful ſpectacle to look 
at. Her terrible ſhrieks alarmed 
the family, and one of the men fer- 
vants throwing his coat over her to 
extinguiſh the flames, brought off 


the ſkin of her face and neck, when 


It was removed, and increaſed the 
horror of her appearance. A like 
accident happened a few days be- 
fore at a gentleman's ſeat near Bou- 
logne in France, where the gardener 
playing with a gun, and firing it 
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off in ſport, ſet fire to a box of 
gunpowder, and blew up the houſe 
with ſeven perſons in it; himſelf 
and a maid ſervant were killed on 
the ſpot, but ſive others, though 
e wonderfully eſcaped with 
ife, 

His grace the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in obedience to his majeſ- 
ty's command, has ſent circular 
letters to all the biſhops, his ſuf- 
fragans, defiring them to procure 
from their reſpective clergy com- 
plete liſts of all papiſts, or reputed 
papiſts, in their reſpective dioceſes, 
diſtinguiſhing their ſexes, ages, and 
occupations, and how long they 
have been reſident there. His grace 
has alſo ſent letters to all the clergy 
in his dioceſe, requiring them to 
make out liſts in the ſame manner 
for their reſpe&ive pariſhes ; which 
liſts are to be laid before the houſe 
of peers the firſt day of next ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament. The ſame or- 
ders have been iſſued by the arch- 
biſhop of York to the biſhops and 
clergy of his dioceſe. 

The ſeſſions ended at the h 
Old. Bailey, when three pri- 7d. 
ſoners were capitally convicted, one 
to be tranſported for 14 years, 30 
for ſeven years, and four branded. 

Twenty-four former capital con- 
victs received his 2 moſt 
gracious pardon, on the following 
condition: ten to be tranſported 
during their natural lives, ſeven for 
fourteen years, and ſeven for ſeven 
years. 

A cauſe was tried in the court of 
King's Bench, between Edward 
Lunidon, an elected freeman of 
Morpeth in Northumberland, plain- 
tiff, and Chriſtopher Fawcet, ſtew- 
ard of the court-leet of the lord of 
the manor, defendant, on a man- 
damus for refuſing to admit the 
plain- 
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plaintiff to his freedom, which was 
determined in favour of the plain- 
tiff; by which deciſion the people 
of Morpeth are reſtored to their 
ancient right of electing their own 
members. "Thirty-two other cauſes 
depended upon this verdict. 

th 'The princeſs Poniatowſki, 
197%. ſiſter to the king of Poland, 
arrived at St. James's. | 

A moſt terrible thunder-ſtorm 
happened at Leeds in Yorkſhire, 
as ever was remembered by any 
man living. It ſtruck one of the 
chimnies of the, workhouſe, fhi- 
vered the ſlates from the ridge to 
the eaves ; it entered the garret, and 
ſtruck a poor woman dead. It al- 
ſo ſtruck the two oppoſite ſides of 
the room, and made a way through 
the wall on the north fide, and 
through a window on the fouth, 
by two large apertures. It like- 
wiſe ſtruck an old man who ſatin a 
window below whetting his knife, 
ſet fire to his clothes, and burnt 
him ſo terribly that it is thought 
he cannot recover. Three other 
perſons in a houſe at ſome diſtance 
were miſerably ſcorched ; and at 
Scot-hill-mill it fell upon a chim- 
ney, entered ſome lodging-rooms, 
and made its way out at the win- 
dows, carrying the glaſs and frame 
along with it. 

We hear that lord Clive 
has brought over, and pre— 
ſented to his majeſty, a fine ſword 
ſet with diamonds, and a fine pearl 
necklace, for her majeſty, both of 
very confiderable value. He has 


20th. 


likewiſe brought a fine diamond as 


a preſent from the Nabob to bis 
majeſty, of immenſe value, and 
many curioſities of that country, 
By a letter, dated the firſt of De- 
cember lalt, from a gen:leman WhO 
was on board the Falmouth Eat. 
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Indiaman when ſhe was ſtruck with 
lightning, we are informed, that 
they were afterwards wrecked in 


the mouth of the Ganges; and of 


360 men, whom they carried from 
England, there are only about 160 
now ative at Calcutta; the reſt 
being either killed by the lighten- 
ing, burnt in the ſhip, drowned, 
devoured by tygers when they got 

on ſhore, or dead of fatigue, 
An inquiſition was taken at a 
Guy's hoſpital, on the body 21K. 
of Elizabeth, the wife of Edward 
Haſcar, otherwiſe called Sarah 
Bartlett, (for by that name ſhe 
was brought to the hoſpital) when 
it appeared, by the evidence of 
Elizabeth Aldridge; ſervant to 
Patrick Dawſon, of Bermondſey- 
ſtreet, ſurgeon and apothecary, 
(the only witneſs as to the fact,) 
that the deceaſed was formerly 
houſckeeper to her maſter, and 
that ſhe uſed frequently to come 
to his houſe and cohabit with him; 
that laſt Thurſday evening, on his 
coming home, he aſked the wit- 
neſs whether the deceaſed had 
been there, who informed him ſhe 
had not; he then expreſſed a great 
defire to fee her, and directed the 
witneſs to riſe early next morning 
and fetch her, which ſhe did, and 
on coming in, her maſter being 
in bed, the witneſs informed him 
the deceaſed was come ; whereon 
he defired them to come up ſtairs 
to him, and a boy was ſent for 
ſome brandy, which being drank, 
he ordered the witneſs to make 
ſome chocolate for their breakfaſt; 
and on the witneſs's quitting the 
room for that purpoſe, the de- 
cealed immediately followed ber 
into the kitchen; that ſoon after 
her maſter came down, and he and 
the deceaſed breakfalted together 
in 


in the kitchen; that after break- 
faſt, Dawſon ſaluted the deceaſed, 
ſaying, My dear, I love you; 1 
have ſomething in particular to 
tell you: to which the deceaſed 
anſwered, the maid would go out 
of the kitchen; he replied, that 
would not do. 'The deceaſed then 
propoſed to go into the little par- 
lour, and ſeveral other places, but 
none would do beſides his bed- 
chamber, to which, at length, 
ſhe coniented to go; and on their 
going up ſtairs, the ſaid, it is not 
the firſt time I have truſted myſelf 
with you alune, by many, and ex- 
preſſed a great deſire of knowing 
the ſecret he was to communicate 
to her: That on her entering the 
bed-chamber, the door was imme- 
diately faſtened, and they con- 
tinued very quiet about a quarter 
of an hour, when on a ſudden the 
deceaſed cried out ſeveral times, 
murder! murder! Betty! Betty! 
That the witneſs ran directly up 
ſtairs, and found the bed- chamber 
door locked, and heard Dawſon 
ſay, Betty, you are too late; that 
ſhe burſt open the door, and ſaw 
the deceaſed lying on the floor in 
a gore of blood, her maſter ſtand- 
ing near her with a bloody knife 
in his right hand; and on the wit- 
neſs crying out, You wicked, blood 


- thirſty man, what have you done! 


He moved the knife, aiming at 
her, as if he intended directly to 
{tab her, and d—d her, ſaying, he 
would ſtab her too. That on the 
witneſs aſking the deceaſed, what 
occaſioned her maſter to uſe her 
ſo? ſhe informed her, that becauſe 
the had refuſed to permit him to 
be criminally concerned with her, 
he on a ſudden opened his bureau, 
and from thence took a knife, 


with which he ſtabbed her. The 
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ſurgeons, on examining the de- 
cealed's body, diſcovered three 
wounds in her belly, which they 
made no doubt were mortal, and 
confirmed the above witneſs in the 
deceaſed's declaration as to the oc- 
caſion. The deceaſed was ſent to 
Guy's hoſpital, and there died 
the next morning ; where ſhe alfo 
declared the reaſon of ill treat- 
ment, and acknowledged ſhe was 
above five months gone with child, 
but was uncertain who was the fa- 
ther of it. The jury brought in 
their verdict, wilful murder. The 
above Patrick Dawſon is not yet 
taken, 

A terrible ſtorm of thunder, 
lightning, hail, and rain, hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood of Va- 
lenciennes, in France, which did 
conſiderable damage to houſes, 
trees, corn, and cattle. It began 
a few miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
that city, and proceeded in a 
north-ealt direction as far as the 
province of Holland, cauſing great 
defolation in its progreſs, not un- 
like the form of 1763, which laid 
waſte a part of Kent. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of York, who lately ſet out on his 
travels through France and Ger- 
many, had an interview with the 
king and queen of France, at 
Compeigne, to whom he was in- 


troduced by the title of Earl of 


Ulſter. 


A ball of fire fell at Norring- 
ton farm near Over:on, in Hamp- 
ſhire, and ſet fire to a barn, in 
which were large quantities of 
corn, Which, together with two 
ſtacks of hay, were conſumed. 
(Mingling pearl-aſh with the water 
in engines for extinguiſhing fire, 
has been diſcovered to be very ef- 
fectual for that purpoſe.) 

A col- 
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A collier, burthen 150 tons, 
was burnt at Blockhouſe Point, 
near Portſmouth, on account of 
brandy and tea being found bu- 
ried under her cargo of coals. At 
the ſame time and place a ſmug- 
gling ſloop was burnt ; and ſtrict 
orders are piven to the officers of 
the cuſtoms to ſuppreſs the infa- 
mous practice of ſmuggling. 

The public has hitherto in vain 
expected a manifeſto from the king 
of Spain againſt the jeſuits of his 
kingdom. It is now faid, that 
this ſtate- paper, (if there ſhould 
be one) will be only delivered to 
the ſovereigns of Europe. 

Mr. Fortree, one of the com- 
miſſioners of the victualling- office 
died lately, What is remarkable, 
a commiſſioner of the ſame board 
having dreamed that one of their 
number had fallen down dead, and 
telling his dream the next morn- 
ing, the words were ſcarce ut- 
tered, when Mr. Fortree ſuddenly 
expired. | 
q Her Royal Highneſs prin- 
23. ceſs Amelia madeaviſit to the 
R. H. Lord Edgecombe, at Mount 
Edgecombe, and paſſed through 
Plymouth in her progreſs, where 
all imaginable honours were paid 
her ; and ſhe was highly pleaſed 
with her reception. 

The dragoman of the Britiſh 
conſul at Aleppo, by birth a ſub- 
ject of the Sultan, having incurred 
the diſpleaſure of his ſuperiors, he 
was lately impriſoned, and his 
commiſſion demanded from the 
conſul, on pain of _— off his 
head ; on which, the conſul found 
it neceſſary to comply ; but at the 
ſame time preferred a complaint 
to his majeſty's ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople, who having pre- 
ſented a memorial to the Porte on 
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that occaſion, was anſwered haugh- 
tily, that ſuch were the orders of 


the ſovereign, 
A clerk of the Bank, confined in 
the Poultry Compter, for filing 


guineas, being recovered of a 
wound he gave himſelf when firit 
apprehended, was, after examina- 
tion, committed to Newgate. He 
made no defence ; but a friend ſaid 
for him, that the dult produced 
was not gold. 

A few days ago, as the arch. 
biſhop of Paris was at Conflans, 
and the workmen were repairing 
his palace, ſome unknown perſous 
entered the palace, forced open 
two doors and ſeveral locks, and 
took out of his cabinet ſeveral pa- 
pers, and a pocket-book, belong- 
ing to that prelate, which deprives 
him of the means of making his 
defence if he was attacked; which 
makes it believed that the perfons 
concerned in this proceeding, had 
other motives than to plunder. 
The archbiſhop has taken the pro- 

r ſteps; in order to obtain re- 
dreſs by law, and laſt Wedneſday 
he informed the king of the affair. 

Cardinal de Bernis, archbiſhop 
of Alby, has lately given a great 
proof of his humanity, by diſ- 
charging all his ſervants except 
three, on account of the high 
2 of proviſions, which renders 

im unable to relieve the diſtreſſes 
of the poor in the manner he uſed 
to do. He daily feeds two hun- 
dred poor people who come to his 
palace for that purpoſe, excluſive 
of the ſick, and other unhappy 
objects, whom he relieves in his 
metropolis; and other towns be- 
longing to his dioceſe. 

About eight in the morn- 
ing three large boats (in 
which were above 100 perſons 1 * 
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ed with guns and cutlaſſes) came 
into the harbour of Kin mare, in the 
county of Kerry, in Ireland, and 
ſurrounded the ſloop Henry, laden 
with tea, from France, then under 
ſeizure of the revenue officers ; 
and, after ſeveral ſhots being ex- 
changed, the {mugglers overpower- 
ed the officers, and forcibly carried 
off the whole cargo. Another de- 
ſperate engagement has fince hap- 
pened between the officers in two 
cuſtom-houſe barges, and a party 
of ſmugglers, on the north coaſt, 
in which ſeveral were killed on 
both ſides; but the ſmugglers at 
laſt got the advantage, and carried 
their goods clear off. 
23th They write from Vien- 
* na, that Wedneſday lait, 
being the day appointed for the 
publick thankſgiving, the em- 
preſs appeared in publick tor the 
firſt time fince the late emperor's 
death. 

Laſt Saturday, in the evening, 
the marriage of the princeſs Louiſa 
Henrietta Wilhelmina of Branden- 
bourg, with the reigning prince 
of Anhalt Deſſau, was folemnized 
in the royal chapel at Charlotten- 
bourg, by the Rev. Mr. Sack, firſt 
chaplain to the king of Pruſſia, 
| Yeſterday, in the evening; the 
ceremony of betrothing and ex- 
changing of rings, between her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Wil- 
helmina of Pruſſia, and his ſerene 
highneſs the prince of Orange, 
was performed at Charlottenbourg, 
in the preſence of his Pruſſian ma- 
Jeſty, and the reſt of the royal fa- 
mily, &c. 

A young woman at Lyons, very 
handſome;” but little advantaged 
m point of fortune, was the ob- 
ject of criminal defire to three 


young fellows. Each endeayoured 
Vo. X. 


ſeparately to ſedace her, but with 
out ſucceſs. The better to ſue- 
ceed, they joined, and had re- 
courſe to the ſtratagems of a pro- 
cureſs, Who having contrived to 
bring the girl to her houſe, the 
three gallants there forced her, 
and, dreading afterwards the pu- 
niſnment of their crime, cut her 
body to pieces, and threw it into 
the Rhone. For ſome days the 
unhappy parents ſought their 
daughter in vain; but the river 
having thrown up ſeveral parts of 
the mangled carcaſe, it was then 
coneluded ſhe was murthered. 
Information having been taken, it 
was found ſhe had been at the pro- 
cureſs's; whereupon the latter was 
taken up and interrogated, when 
ihe confeſſed her crime and her ac- 
complices. | 
The princeſs Poniatowfki, 
ſiſter to the king of Poland, 
and the prince de Ligne, who ac- 
companied her, vifüted Oxford, 
and expreſſed great ſatisfaction. 
Letters from Jamaica inform, 
that the Spaniſh government have 
actually expended three millions 
of dollars in augmenting the forti- 
cations at the Havannah, which 
were extended in-land ſeveral 
miles. ä 
Letters from Baſtia ſay, that on 
the Sth inſt. three Spaniſh xebecks 
and fourteen tranſports, having on 
board 970 expulſed Jeſuits, got 
under ſail, and that orders were 
ſent to the other tranſports lying 


30th, 


in the gulph of St. Fiorenzo to 


proceed to Calvi, Algaiola, and 
Ajaccio, and to land the Jeſuits at 
thoſe places; the whole number 
of whom, arrived in Corſica, is 
2300 : and that orders were ſent, 
at the ſame time, to the command- 
ing officers of the French troops 
[8] in 
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in thoſe places, that, as ſoon as 


the Jeſuits were landed, they ſhould 


embark with the troops on board 
the tranſports that carried the je- 
ſuits, and proceed to France. 

They write from Bois le duc, 
that the advices received of the da- 
mages done by the late dreadful 
orm, of the 2oth, which fell upon 
the town, and its environs, are moſt 
deplorable Nineteen villages have 
ſuffered by the hail, which has da- 
maged the houſes, and broke the 
windows to pieces, They count at 
Roſmalen no leſs than 509 oak trees 
torn by the roots by the impetuo- 
fity of the wind ; and between 70 
and 80 houſes and barns carried 
away or partly deſtroyed, as alſo 
the reformed and catholic churches. 


Letters from the lordſhip of Empel 


and Meerwyk bring advice, that 
the Proteſtant church and ſchool 
there are ftripped of their roofs, 


and the Roman catholic churches 


and eighteen houſes converted into 
heaps of ruins ; that the village of 
Hartwick had undergone the ſame 
fate, and that all the damages put 
_ amounted to an immenſe 

m. 
They write from Mobille, in 
Weſt Florida, that Meſſrs. Fergu- 
ſon and Atkins, two Indian trad- 
ers, had lately returned from a 
town eleven hundred miles up the 

at river Miſſiſſippi, where they 

ad each married the daughters of 
an Indian Chief, and thereby eſta- 
bliſhed a mart of trade for bea- 
vers, fur, deer ſkins, &c. from 
whence great advantages were ex- 
pected, 

By a private letter received by 
the Speaker Indiaman, from Bom- 
bay, we learn, that the Arabs on 
the ſea-coaſt up the gulph have 
Jately cut off one of our country 


veſſels, captain's name Brewer ; 
and that they are fitting out, at 
Bombay, two of the company's 
frigates and the Salamander bomb, 
to go in queſt of the robbers, 
The ſame advices add, that they 
are getting ready troops there to 
go out upon an expedition to 
Mocha. | 

They write from Malta, that 
the captain of a ſhip lately arrived 
there has informed them, that a 
ſmall Corſican armed veſſel, hav- 
ing perceived, not far from that 
city, that a Turkiſh galley, re- 
turning from the coaſt of Africa 
with a conſiderable quantity of 
treaſure for the Grand Seignor, 
was in chaſe of her, and that ſhe 
could not avoid falling into the 
hands of the infidels, the crew im- 
mediately reſolved rather to periſh 
than to be reduced to flavery ; and, 
animated with an heroic courage, 
they boarded the galley, and made 
2 ſlaughter there, till at length, 

ing almoſt overcome by ſuperior 
force, they were ſuccoured by a 
Malteſe galley, under the command 
of the chevalier Roſſelmini of Piſa, 
who immediately with his crew 
leaped on board the Turkiſh gal- 
ley, and completed the victory 
which the Corficans had begun, 


It is added, that the latter had for 


their ſhare of the booty ſeveral can- 
non, fire-arms, and ammunition, 
together with 16,000 crowns in 
ready money. 

A few days ſince died at Ware in 
Hertfordſhire, faid to be upwards 
of 105 years of age, a poor man, 
without any known ſurname, but 
muſt be well remembered about 
London, which he uſed to tra- 
verſe, with a remarkable long 
beard, felling matches and bal- 


lads, and playing ſome . of 
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dexterity or ſleight of hand, and 
uſed in his patrol commonly to be 
ſaying, Poor Jo, all alone, by which 
term he was well known. He is 
reported not to have lain upon a 
bed for more than fifty years paſt, 
notwithſtanding which he died 
worth upwards of 3zoool., which 
he has by will left for the benefit 


of widows and orphan children, 


under the dire&ion of certain per- 
ſons named in his will for that 
purpoſe. This remarkable old 
fellow had ated the part of a ſpy 


in the rebel army in Scotland, in 


the year 1745, where he ſold ginger- 
bread, whiſkey, &c. and was well 
known to many of our military 
people. 

John Ubers, Printer, at Amſter- 
dam, aged 106 years. 

Mr. Gerard Lamb, at Madraſs, 
aged 103 years. 

Mrs. Waters, on Saffron-Hill, 
aged 102 years. 

A woman near Cockermouth, 
aged 102 years. 


r * 


2— — 


AUGUST. 


il A dividend warrant, dated in 

1698, for 700l. being a year's 
intereſt on 10,0001. bank ſtock, 
was preſented at the bank for pay- 


meat; but, being of ſo early a 


date, the books were to be exa- 
mined before the claim could be 


confirmed. 


The count de Malzahan, envoy 
extraordinary from the king of 
Pruſſia, and Count de Welderen, 
from the States General, having 
notified to his majeſty the ap- 
proaching marriage of the prince 
Stadtholder with the princeſs, 
niece to the king of Pruſſia, his 
majeſty ſent compliments of con- 


gratulation on this alliance to the 
king of Pruſſia, the States General, 
and to the prince and princeſs, 
who are to be eſpouſed. 

At Saliſbury aſſizes a ver th 
intereſting cauſe was tried, 4 
in which two cheeſe- factors were 
plaintiffs, againſt the hundred of 
Chippenham, for a load of cheeſe, 
value 601. which was forcibly ta- 
ken away upon the on b high- 
way, by a company of rioters, 
After a long trial, the jury found 
for the plaintiffs. 

James Brownrigg, a paintef in 
Fleur de Luce Court, was com- 
mitted to Wood - ſtreet compter for 
cruel uſage to two girls, his ap- 
prentices. His wife, who made 
her eſcape, it ſaid to be the chief 
inſtrument; but he, it ſeems, was 
acceſſory. The barbarity of this 
man and his wife to theſe poor or- 
phans is ſhocking to human na- 
ture. 

About three in the morning, 
the inhabitants of Leeds in Vork- 
ſhire were greatly alarmed with a 
ſudden and uncommon ſwell in the 
river, Which roſe upwards of two 
yards perpendicular height in the 
ſpace of an hour, by which ſeveral 
fields of hay were ſwept away. 
Much more damage was done by 
the ſudden riſing of the river 
Wharf, which was higher than 
has been known for near 20 years 


paſt. At Beamſley two houſes, 


and Lindley and Dob-park bridges 
were carried away. Great damage 
is done to all the corn-lands ad- 
joining to that river; and great 
numbers of oxen, horſes, and 
ſheep, along its banks, were car- 
ried down by the current, At 
Morton-banks many farmers are 
almoſt totally ruined. At Wood- 
ſome, a mill, and part of a houſe, 


and near forty cottages were de- 
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ſtroyed, and ſeveral other houſes 
are much damaged. The river Nidd 
overflowed its banks, and has 
done an incredible deal of milſ- 
chief. —It is remarkable that on 
the ſame day, but at a different 
hour, the river Slitterick, which 
runs through Havick in Scotland, 
roſe to an uncommon height, 
without any extraordinary rain 
falling that day, or for ſome days 
before ; and the river Teviot was 
then fordable. It began to rife 
about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and continued increaſing till 
after ſix, when the water was 22 
feet higher than uſual. The con- 


ſternation of the town's people is 


ſcarce to be conceived ; for the 
water ruſhed into the ftreets with 
inexpreſlible violence, threatening 
univerſal deſolation. Fifteen dwel- 
ling-houſes, with the corn- mill at 
the end of the town, were pre- 
ſently ſwept away, and the very 
rock, on which they were founded, 
waſhed ſo clean, that not a bit of 
rubbiſh, or veſtige of a building, 
is left. As no human aſliſtance 
could avail, the miniſter of the 
place called the inhabitants to 
church, to ſupplicate Heaven to 
avert the judgment that ſeemed to 
threaten them. At the height of 


the flood, a ſervant-maid, belong- 


ing to a merchant of the town, re- 
collected that her maſter had in 
the houſe (which was then ſur— 
rounded with water) about 3001. 
in gold. Her maſter being from 
home, ſhe acquainted the neigh- 
bours, and begged their aſſiſtance 
to recover it, but none of them 
would venture; upon which the 
girl herſelf boldly waded into the 
houfe, and got hold of the bag, 
with the money ; but, in coming 
out, the was carried down by 


the ſtream. Providence, however, 
interpoſed for her ſafety. She was 
caſt aſhore on a green a little be- 
low the town juſt alive, and the 
money graſped in both her hands 
ſo faſt, that with ſome difficulty it 
was removed. A little above the 
town three, houſes were quite co- 
vered with water, except the chim- 
ney-tops; they were in an eddy, 
which ſaved them. The river Rule 
likewife roſe to an uncommon 
height, 

The report was made to his ma- 
jeſty of the three malefactors under 
ſentence of death in Newgate ; 
when they were all refpited, 

Saturday laſt about five hun- 
dred ſhear-men, from the clothing 
towns of Somerſetſhire and Wilt- 
ſhire, aſſembled together upon 
Corſley-heath, and went in a body 
to Horniſham, near Warminſter, 
Wilts, and pulled down and de- 
ſtroyed a new gig- mill, juſt erect- 
ed for dreſſing 2 be- 
longing to Mr. Everet of that 
E whereby one man and a 

oy could do as much work in two 
rol as thirty men could do in a 

ay. 
On Saturday a journeyman ſtone- 
cutter at Knightſbridge went to a 
public-houſe in that place, and 
ſent for a girl he had for fome time 
kept company with, and, under 
pretence of treating her with fix- 
pennyworth of rum and water, he 
infuſed into the fame a quantity 
of arſenick; the conſequence of 
which was, that ſhe died yeſterday 
in great agonies, The man has 
abſconded. 

We hear from Killcorney, in 
the county of Clare, that on Sun- 
day laſt a man of that village, 
touched by jealouſy, aſſaulted his 
wite, and with a pair of tongs _on 

er 


ker in ſo cruel a manner, that be- 
life was deſpaired of, The wretch 
then ſeeing his wife thus weltring 
in blood, and in his thoughts palt 
all hopes of recovery, as if ſeized 
with madneſs, threw off his cloaths, 
and ran naked to a ſtone wall, a- 
gainſt which he repeatedly ſtruck 
his head with ſo much violence as 
to fracture his ſkull, ' whereof we 
hear he died laſt Tueſday. 

The deputy-overſeer, or gover- 
nor of a country pariſh workhouſe, 
was Carried before the right hon. 
the lord mayor, charged with the 


following offence, viz. That he had 


artfully inveigled a girl, about 
eighteen years of age, from the 
pariſh workhouſe to London, where 
he had endeavoured to ſell her to 
ſome office- keepers, in order to 
ſend her abroad. The office-keeper 
finding the girl had a particular in- 
firmity upon her, he refuſed to take 
her. The overſeer upon this en- 
deavoured to drop the poor girl in 
Cornhill; but a gentleman haPÞ- 
pening to overhear what was ſaid, 
ſecured Mr. everſeer and the pirl, 
and carried them before his lord- 
ſhip. The charge appearing pretty 
plain, the overſcer was committed 
to the Compter, and the girl was 
taken care of until the pariſh of- 
ficers could be informed of the 
above inhuman particulars. A 
poor boy, covered with vermin, 
alſo appeared againſt Mr. overſeer, 
to ſhew his lordſhip what great 
care was taken of the pariſh poor 
in the ſaid workhouſe. 
11th, The coroner's jury finiſh- 
ed their enquiry, at the 
Red Cow, in Smithfield, on the 
body of Mary Clifford, late ap- 
prentice to James Browarigg, 
painter, in Fetter-lane; when it 


appeared by the evidence of the 
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ſurviving apprentice, that, about 
a year and a half ago, the deceaſ- 
ed was put apprentice, and was 
upon trial about a month, during 
which ſhe eat and drank as the fa- 
mily did; that ſoon after, her miſ- 
treſs, Elizabeth Brownrigg, began 
to beat and ill- treat the 3 
ſometimes with a walking- cane, at 
other times with a horſe-whip, or 
a poſtilion's whip, ſtripping her 
quite naked, tying her hands acroſs 
with a cord ſometimes fixed to a 
water-pipe, and ſometimes to a 
ſtaple in a beam in the kitchen un- 
der ground, ſtriking her over all 
parts of her body and head, under 
pretence that ſhe had not worked 
hard enough ; that particularly on 
the 31ſt of July laſt, her miſtreſs 
obliged the deceaſed to ſtrip herſelf 
naked, and then tied her up to the 
ſtaple in the beam, and beat her 
with a whalebone riding whip on 
ſeveral parts of her body, and with 
the butt end, divers times about 
the head, the blood guſhing from 
her head and other parts of her 
body; that ſhe repeated ſuch ill- 
uſage that day ſive ſeveral times 
afterwards; and the deceaſed con- 
tinued bleeding, from her head and 
ſlioulders, from that time till the 
4th inſtant, when ſhe was convey- 
ed to the workhouſe, no dreſſings 
having been applied to her wounds, 
A late journeyman of Brownrigg's 
depoſed, that his maſter once whip- 
ped one of the girls, he could not 
tell which ; when the whip being 
broken, he mended it again. The 
wife of a tradeſman in Flower-de- 
Luce Court, depoſed, that ſhe had 
often heard lamentable cries and 
groans iſſuing from the lower part 
of Brownrigg's houſe ; whereupon, 
on Monday the third inſtant, ſhe de- 
ſired her journeyman to look down 
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Brownrigg's ſky - light (part of 
which happened that day to be 
taken off) to ſee if he could diſ- 
cover from whence thoſe groans 
aroſe ; when, ſeeing ſomething lie 
on the ground, he threw down a 
little piece of the wall; and the 
deceaſed lifted up her head, made 
a ſort of noiſe in her throat, but 
ſeemed unable to ſpeak. On this 
diſcovery, information was given 
to the pariſh officer, on whole 
coming to the houſe, and deſiring 
to fee the girl, Brownrigg ſaid 
that ſhe was at Stanſtead in Hert- 
fordſhire, and had been there a 
fortnight; but being confronted 
by the man who had ſeen her ly- 
ing under the ſky-light, and threat- 
encd by the officers, he at length 
produced the unhappy creature in 
a moſt ſhocking condition, and 
ſpeechleſs. 'The ſurgeons gave it 
as their opinion, that the wounds 
ſhe had received had occaſioned her 
death, The jury brought in their 
verdict, charging Elizabeth and 
James Brownrigg, as both guilty 
of wilful murder ; the latter for 
having aided and abetted the cruel- 
ties of his wife. The youngeſt 
ſon, who was confined in the Poul- 
try Compter, was ordered to be 
diſcharged, no accuſation having 
been laid againſt him at the above 
inqueſt, 

At Mantes, on the river Seine 
in France, a mott dreadful florm of 
thunder, hail, and rain, laid thirty 
pariſhes under water, carried away 
many houſes, deſtroyed the pro- 
duce of the earth to a great extent, 
and did irreparable damage to 
many farmers in that neighbour- 
hood, 
Anne Sowerby was burnt at 
York, for poiſoning her huſband. 
She declared jul before ſhe was 


3 


brought out of the cell, that a man 
gave her ſome nux vomica in order 
to poiſon her huſband, which ſhe 
burnt ; that he gave his own wife 
ſome of the poiſon, who died ſoon 
after ; that, ſome days after, he 
brought her ſome arſenic, and aſ- 
ſiſted her in mixing it with curds, 
which ſhe 'gave her huſband for 
breakfaſt, who died a few hours 
after eating them, 

The duke of York was moſt 
magnificently entertained at Chan- 
tilly, by the king and queen of 
France, to which entertainment the 
prince of Conde, by the king's 
order, invited more than 300 of 
the principal nobility of that king- 
dom. 

The ſociety of arts in the Strand 
came to a reſolution to give i1col. 
to Mr, Philips, for the diſcovery of 
his manner of dying red and yel- 
low leather, 

The inhabitants of the town of 
Sherborne in Dorſetſhire came to 
a reſolution to proſecute, to the 
utmolt rigour of the Jaw, every 
ſtranger preſuming to come into 
that town to be inoculated. Query, 
By what law ? 

Early this morning a gan 
of 9 to the 23 16th, 
of twelve, or inore, attacked two 
men in coming over Tower-hill, 
who crying out vehemently, ſeveral 
watchmen came to their aſſiſtance, 
one of whom the villains cut in a 
moſt ſhocking manner ; his cheek, 
in particular, was cut from the 


month to the ear, and his ſkull on 


the forehead laid bare for fix or 
ſeven inches. Two of the rogues, 
however, were ſecured, and the 
e127 man carried to the hoſ- 

ital. 
Elizabeth Brownrigg, who, with 
John Brownrigg her ſon, had fled 
from 
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from juſtice, being charged on the 
coroner's inqueſt with the wilful 
murder of Mary Clifford, her ap- 
prentice, was taken at a chandler's 
ſhop at Wandſworth, and brought 
to the Poultry-compter, In order 
to ſecrete themſelves they paſſed for 
man and wife, lay together in the 
ſame bed, and kept themſelves very 
retired. 'The maſter of the ſhop, 
however, reading the advertiſe- 
ment deſcribing their perſons, and 
offering a reward for apprehending 
them, thought he could perceive 
ſome ſimilitude between the per- 
ſons deſcribed and his lodgers; 
and, without taking any notice of 
his intentions, ſet out for London, 
and acquainted Mr. Owen, church- 
warden of St. Dunſtans, with his 
ſuſpicions, who, with two con- 
ſtables, immediately ſet out for 
Wandſworth, where they found 
the mother in bed, and the ſon 
walking about the room. They 
were ſo diſguiſed that the conſtables, 
who were well acquainted with 
them before, could hardly know 
them. Upon entering the priſon 
the mother fell into fits, which 
have occaſionally attacked her ever 
ſince. 

A tradeſman's ſon, in St. Mar- 
tin's, paſſing through Duke's- 
court, with a bank-note in his 
hand, began to play careleſsly with 
two goats belonging to the Mews, 
when one of them nibbled the 
bank-note out of the lad's hand, 
and ſwallowed it. 

At the annual meeting of the 
clergy, and ſons of the clergy, at 
Briſtol, the collection, at church 
and at dinner, amounted to 2011. 
PS Brownrigg, eldeſt 

ohn Brownrigg, elde 
21ſt, ſon of Brownrigg the pain- 


[119 
ter, was examined before the lord- 


mayor, relative to the murder of 
Mary Clifford ; when the ſurviving 


apprentice depoſed, that about fix 


months ago the ſaid John beat the 
deceaſed with the buckle end of a 
thick leather belt, till the blood 
ran from her head, neck, and ſhoul- 
ders (ſeveral wounds ſhe had be- 
fore received being but juſt ſkinned 
over) becauſe ſhe did not turn up 
a bedſtead, though (as appeared to 
the deponent) ſhe had not ſtrength 
to do it; and that about three 
months ago the ſaid John came in- 
to the cellar, juſt after his mother 
had been horſew hipping the de- 
ceaſed, who was then A when 
the former told him, that though 
ſhe had beaten the girl n. 7 
yet ſhe could not make her do any 
thing, and bid him whip her; 
whereupon he gave the deceaſed 
about twenty cuts with the laſh of 
the whip ; after which the mother 
and ſon went away, leaving the 
poor creature naked. 'The witneſs 
having added, that the fon had not, 
to her knowledge, beat the deceaſ- 
ed after the laſt mentioned time, 
and it being the opinion of the ſur- 
er that the wounds, which occa- 
10ned her death, were thoſe which 
ſhe received on the 31ſt ult. and 
the whippings given by the ſon 
being before that time, he was not 
judged acceſſary to the murder ; 


but was remanded to the Compter, 


till it could be known whether the 
pariſh-officers had any other —_— 
againſt him. It appeared in the 
courſe of this examination, that 
Elizabeth Brownrigg began to beat 
the deceaſed at about one month 
after her being bound apprentice, 
and from that time the wounds of 
the unhappy girl were. never iuf- 
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ſered to heal thoroughly, but con- 
ſtantly kept open by repeated ſeve- 
rities. | 

Some regulations have lately 
been made for the more amicably 
carrying on the trade with the In- 
dian tribes, in the ſouthern diſtri 
of America, by which all white 
people are forbid, on very ſevere 
penalties, from hunting deer, or 
bears, in any of the woods or hunt- 
ing- grounds of the Indians, and 
are prohibited from trading with 
them clandeſtinely, or ſupplying 
them with more than a certain 
quantity of ſpirituous liquors at a 
time ; which, it 1s. believed, will 
prevent much bloodſhed, 

Two Engliſh ſchooners, laden 
with beef, pork, flour, cured fiſh, 
and live ſtock, from the continent, 
have been ſeized by order of the 
governor of Martinico ; although 
the poor inhabitants are in the 
greateſt diſtreſs for want of pro- 
viſions. 

At Philadelphia, Stephen Porter 
was apprehended and committed 
to gaol for the murder of captain 

eſtcoat, of Briſtol, Porter had 
been guilty of ſome offence on 
ſhip-board, for which the captain 
beat him. Porter, in revenge, on 
the night following, with three 
others of the crew, ſplit the cap- 
tain's ſkull with an axe, as he lay 
allcep, and afterwards difpatched 
the mate. 

At the aſſizes at Croydon, John 
Baptiſt Malony was tried for un- 
lawfully exercifing the function of 
a popiſh prieſt, and adminiſtering 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
to divers perſons, after the manner 
of the church of Rome, when he 
was found guilty, and received ſen— 
tence of perpetual impriſonment. 

Twenty live bullocks, and cows, 
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the property of Mr. John Haw- 
thorne, of Drogheda in Ireland, 
were maſſacred by the mob, on pre- 
tence of their being deſigned for 
exportation into England. 

The following particulars are 
given by a gentleman, who is now 
at' Erfurt in Germany. In the 
church of the Peterburg Benedic- 
tines here, is ſhewn the tomb of 
Louis, 'Count Gleichen, of the 
illaſtrious houſe of Scharzbourg, 
which hath given an Emperor to 
Germany. 'The count was made 
priſoner in an engagement againſt 
the Saracens, and ſuffered a long 
and ſevere captivity. As he was 
at work one day in the gardens of 
the Sultan, he was accoſted and 
aſked ſome queſtions by his maſ- 
ter's daughter, who was walking 
there. The agreeable perſon of 
the Count, and his addreſs in 
working, ſo greatly pleaſed the 
princeſs, that ſhe promiſed to ſet 
him free, and to go off with him, 
provided he would marry her. 1 
have a wife and children,” anſwered 
he — © That ſignifies nothing,“ ſays 
ſhe, * the cuſtom of my country 
allows a man to have ſeveral wives.” 
The count was not obſtinate, he 
acquieſced to this reaſon, and gave 
her his promiſe. The princeſs 
made uſe of ſuch ſpeed and addreſs 
to releaſe him from his captivity, 
that they were ſoon ready to em- 
bark on board a ſhip. They ar- 
rived ſafely at Venice. The count 
there found one of his domeſtics, 
who had been travelling about to 
gain intelligence of him, and was 
informed by this ſervant, that his 
wife and children were well. He 
haſtened immediately to Rome, and 
after having ingenuouſly related 
what had happened, he obtained of 
tic pope a ſolemn permiſſion to 


keep 
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keep both his wives, This hap- 
pened in the year 1240, and in the 
pontificate of Gregory IX. If the 
holy father ſhewed himſelf indul- 
gent, the count's wife was not 
leſs complaiſant; for ſhe greatly 
careſſed the Saracen.lady, who had 
been the cauſe of her recovering 
her dear huſband, and conceived 
for her rival a particular tenderneſs, 
The Saracen princeſs made a iuit- 
able return to all her civilities ; 
and being herſelf ſterile, ſhe ten- 
derly loved the great number of 
children which the counteſs bore. 
At Gleichen is ſtill ſhewn the bed 
whereon the count and his two 
wives lay. After their death they 
were all three buried in the ſame 
tomb, as appears by the following 
epitaph. 
Here lie the bodies of two rival 
wives, who with unparalleled affec- 


tion, loved each other as ſiſters, 


and me extremely. The one fled 
from Mahomet to follow her huſ- 
band; the other was willing to 
embrace the ſpouſe ſhe had recover- 
ed. United by the ties of matri- 
monial love, we had when living 
but one nuptial bed, and in our 
death only one marble covers us.“ 
John Brownrigg was a- 
gain carried before the lord 
mayor, charged with a miſdemea- 
nor in beating the ſurviving girl, 
apprentice to his father; when it 
appeared, on the oath of the girl, 
that he had whipped her naked 
three ſucceſſive days with a horſe- 
whip, twice by order of his mo- 
ther, and the third time of his own 
accord, becauſe ſhe had eaten two 
or three cheſnuts which lay in her 
way, and afterwards he drove her 
up ſtairs naked and bleeding, to 
ſhew his mother what he had done. 
He was re-committcd to the Poul- 


24th, 


try Compter ; upon hearing of 
which his mother again fell into 
fits, (having been free from them 


= days before,) and continues 
ill. 


SUMMER ASSIZES. 


At Abingdon aſſizes, two bro- 
thers were capitally convicted for 
a robbery. | 

At Appleby aſſizes, none were 
capitally convicted. 

At Bedford aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved. 

At Bodmin aſſizes, fix were ca- 
pitally convicted, of whom four 
were reprieved. 

At Buckingham aſſizes, none 
were capitally convicted. 

At Bury aſſizes, none were capi- 
tally convicted. 

At Cambridge aſſizes, none were 
capitally convicted. | 

At Carliile aſſizes, one was ca- 
pitally convicted. 

At Carmarthen aſſizes, three 
were capitally convicted 

At Chelmsford aſſizes, five were 
capitally convicted, two of whom 


were reprieved. 


At Croyden aſſizes, ſix were ca- 
pitally convided, of whom four 
were reprieved. 

At Derby aſſizes, two were ca- 
pitally, convicted, but were re— 
prieved. 

At Dorcheſter afizes, one was 
capitally convicted. 

At Durham aſſizes none were 
capitally convicted. 

At Exeter aſſizes, two were ca- 
pitally convicted. 

At Glouceſter aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted, of whom one 
was reprieved, 

At 
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At Hereford aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted. 

At the aſſizes at Lancaſter, one 
was capitally convicted. | 

At Maidſtone aſſizes, ſeven were 
capitally convicted, four of whom 
were reprieved, 

At Newcaſtle aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted, 

At Northampton aſſizes, one 
was capitally convicted, but re- 
prieved. 

At Northumberland aſſizes, two 
were capitally convicted, but re- 
prieved. 

At Norwich aſſizes, five were 
capitally convicted; four of the 
rioters, who had been reſpited du- 
ring pleaſure, were ordered to be 
tranſported for hte, 

At Nottingham aſſizes, five were 
capitally convicted, four of whom 
were reprieved. 

At Saliſbury aſſizes, four were 
capitally convicted, three of whom 
were reprieved. 

At Shrewſbury aſſizes, one was 
capitally convicted, but reprieved. 

At Stafford aſſizes, one was ca- 
pitally convicted, but reprieved. 

At Wells aſſizes, two were capi— 
tally convicted, but reprieved. 

At W:ncheſter aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted. 

At Warwick aſſizes, one was ca- 
pitally convicted, but reprieved. 

At Worceſter aſſizes, one was 
capitally convicted, but reprie ved. 

At Vork aſſizes, Ann Sowerby 
for poiſoning her huſband, was ca- 
pitally convicted, and afterwards 
burnt; five more were capitally 
convicted, three of whom are re- 
prieved. | 

We have an account of the fol- 
lowing outrages and villanies from 
Charles-Town. Different gangs 
of robbers and horlſe-ſtealers have 
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lately infeſted the forks of Saludy 
and Savannah rivers, and com- 
mitted many - robberies and cru- 
elties, among which, being queſ- 
tioned by Captain Bafard, who 
demanded their paſs on paſſing 
Canon's Creek, they preſented a 
piſtol, telling him there it was, and 
ſhot him in the breaſt, robbed him 
of every thing valuable, and then 
went to the houſe of one Wilſon, 
burnt him with red hot irons to 
diſcover his money, and there rob- 
bed him of all he had. From De- 
nis Hayes, they took to the amount 
of 30001, brutally and luſtfully 
uſed his wife and daughter, ſtrip- 
ped them, and left them naked, 
They robbed Charles Kitchen on 
Broad River, beat cut one of his 
wite's eyes, and burnt the poor 
man moſt cruelly, On the fame 
river, they ſo inhumanly beat and 
burnt Gabriel Brown, that his life 
is deſpaired of; and on Lynche's 
Creek Road, they met Mr. Davis, 
whom they tied, and tortured with 
red hot irons, and becauſe he had 
no money, they ſet fire to his houle, 
and left the unhappy man to be- 
hold his all in flames. Theſe miſ- 
creants are now become ſuch a ter- 
ror to the back-ſettlers, that they 
are preparing to quit their habita- 
tions, and ſeek ſettlements where 
their lives and properties may be 
more ſecure. N 
John Goodere and James 

Butcher were executed at 28th. 
Chelmsford for horſe- ſteal- 

ing. The next day a reprieve came 
down for Goodere; on which a re- 
port was ſpread to the diſadvantage 
of the principal officers concerned; 


but the fact was, that an applica- 


tion having been made in favour 
of Charles Harrington, condemned 
for burglary at the ſame * 

| the 


For the 


che ſecretary, by his majeſty's or- 
der, ſent a reference of the caſe 
to the judge who tried him, and 
at the ſame time ſent a reſpite, to 

revent accidents from any delay 
in receiving the judge's report. No 
application, however, had been 
made for Goodere; but the judge 
in reporting on the caſe of Har- 
rington, was alſo prompted by his 
humanity to mention that of 
Goodere, whoſe crime appeared to 
his lordſhip leſs flagrant than that 
of Harrington; he therefore re- 
commended it to his majeſty, in 
caſe he ſhould think proper to 
ſhew his royal clemency to Har- 
rington, to extend the ſame mercy 
to Goodere. This report of the 
judge was not received at the ſe- 
cretary's office till Friday, the very 
day on which Goodere unfortu- 
nately ſuffered, 

A comet was obſerved at Liver- 
pool in the ſouth-eaſt quarter of 
the Hemiſphere, about 53 degrees 
above the horizon. Its tail de- 
ſcribed an angle of 3o degrees, 
and its direction was towards the 
Pleiades. 

A ſilver ſtatue of the goddeſs 
Cybele, weighing 36 pounds, of 
excellent workmanſhip, was lately 
taken out of the T'yber, three miles 
below Rome, 

The iſland of Cephalonia, a 
Grecian iſland; was almoſt over- 
turned by an earthquake, many of 
the inhabitants were ſwallowed 
up, and thoſe who remained a- 
live are reduced to the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs. 

The cardinals Albani and Or- 
ſini, miniſters plenipotentiaries, the 
one from Vienna, the other from 
Naples, notified to the pope the 
approaching marriage of the arch- 
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ducheſs Joſepha with the king of 
the Two Sicilies. 

The emperor deſigns to ac- 
company his ſiſter as far as Rome; 
and it is believed the grand duke 
of Tuſcany will be of the party. 
They have declared, in the moſt 
expreſs terms, that they will be 
incognito, and receive no viſits 
or ceremonies of any ſort. 'The 
pope, however, will order all 
ſuch diverſions and entertainments 
to be given that Rome can afford. 
A girandola will be one ; and they 
ſay, likewiſe, an illumination of 
St. Peter's. 

The French troops in Corſica 
delivered up the fortreſſes of Cal- 
vi and Adjaccio to the Genoeſe, 
and embarked on board ſome Spa- 
niſh tranſports for France. The 
troubles in Corſica, it is computed, 
have already coſt the Genoeſe 
nine millions ſterling; and they 
are now leſs likely to ſubdue that 
brave people than they were at the 
beginning of the war with them. 
Paoli, their chief, is 1 great 
preparations for war. He has al- 
ready obtained poſſeſſion of Algag- 
liolo, and is actually beſiegin 
the two fortreſſes which the F — 
have evacuated. 

They write from Charles-Town, 
South- Carolina, that his majeſty's 
ſhip Cygnet, Philip Durell, eſq; 
commander, having touched at 
the Havannah in her way from 
Penſacola, was fired at by the 
Spaniards from the Moro caſtle, 
and a 24 pounder beat through 
her larboard fide. Captain Du- 
rell complaining of the inſult, was 
anſwered, that the king's orders 
were to let no Engliſh ſhip into 
the port. The Adventure frigate 
a few days after, being ſent _ 

11 
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diſpatches from captain Parry to 
the Spaniſh governor, met with 
the like treatment. 

And they alſo write from the 
ſame place, that on the 24th of 
July arrived there from Great- 
Britain and the Weſt Indies, laſt in 
24 days from Penſacola, his ma- 
jeſty's packet the Hillſborough, com- 
manded by Capt. Leſſie Grove. 
From the length of the voyage, 
the captain being in want of re- 
freſuments and other neceſſaries, 
went to the Havannah for a ſup- 
ply; but, on attempting to go into 
the harbour, after applying to the 
governor, had two ſhot fired at 
him, which were certainly deſign- 
ed to fink him, and, had he not 
put immediately about, a number 
of cannon, ready charged and 
pointed, would have ſent his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip to the bottom. The 
Spaniards ſaid no ſhip or veſſel 
with Britiſh colours ſhould enter 
that harbour. This 1s the third 
inſult the Britiſh flag has received 
at the ſame place within a few 
weeks. 

Liſbon, Avg. 18. Mr. Lyt- 
telton, who is to reſide here in 
quality of miniſter from his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, arrived the day 
before yeſterday, on board an 
Engliſh frigate, He was intro- 
duced laſt night to Count d'Oey- 
ras, and is forthwith to have an 
audience of the king and royal 
family. 

Six veſſels are arrived in the Ta- 
gus, very richly laden; four from 
Fernambuco, and two from the 
bay of All Saints. 


Madrid, Aug. 25. The court 


has received advice, that the Ea- 
gle frigate, which ſailed from Li- 
ma the 18th of March laſt, ar- 
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rived at Cadiz the 13th inſt, with 
a cargo of 1,679,627 hard pieces 
in gold and filver, 5723 cheſts of 
cocoa, 886 quintals of copper, 187 
of tin, beſides other articles. 

They write from Paris, that on 
laſt Sunday the Dauphin entered 
into the 14th year of his age, and 
was declared to be out of his mi- 
nority, but has ſince been indiſ- 
poſed with a cold and a fever. 

They write from Bourdeaux, 
that the duke of York, who ar- 
rived there on the 17th, had ſup- 
ped with Marſhal Richelieu, and 
dined with the intendant of the 
province, and that on the 2oth his 
royal highneſs ſet out for Langue- 
doc and Provence. 

The Abbe Rochon, who ſailed 
from the road of Breſt on the 7th 
of April, on board the Union, 
commanded by count de Breugh- 
on, 'who went to Morocco, 15 re- 
turned from his voyage, having 
made his intended obſervations. 
He has viewed ſeveral eclipſes of 
Jupiter's Satellites with an 1nſtru- 
ment of his own invention, which 
obviates a difficulty with which 
theſe obſervations have been hi- 
therto attended. The difficulty 
conſiſted in keeping the ſtar in 
view during the agitation of the 
ſhip, by a teleſcope magnifying not 
leſs than ſixty times; but with the 
Abbe's inſtrument, whatever be 
the motion of the ſhip, the ſtar 
can never be loſt above four ſe- 
conds of time. It has baen ap- 
proved by a committee of the aca- 
demy of ſciences, to whom a me- 
moir has been ſent for examination, 
containing an account of the ob- 
ſervations made with it. 

They write from Que- 
bec, that father pm a 20th. 


learned 
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learned Jeſuit, had juſt returned 
from a ſecond expedition to Lake 
Superior, in which he traced the 
courſe of a great river ſome hun- 
dred leagues welt and by north, 
which there was great reaſon to 
conjecture penetrated into the ſouth 
ſeas, 

They write from Naples, that 
on the 23d of July, letters were 
received from Catanzanor the ca- 

ital of the Higher Calabria, which 
Lins advice, that in the night be- 
tween the 14th and 15th inſt. ſe- 
veral violent ſhocks of the earth 
were felt there, and that the pro- 
vince had ſuſtained conſiderable 
damage. The town of Cozcuza 
ſuffered much; and Luzzi, 
Agatha, and other villages, were 
entirely demoliſhed. About forty 
people were killed, and a great 
number wounded, The ſhocks 
continued till the 18th, and were 
felt in a direction from welt to eaſt, 
from the gulph of Squillace to 
Gallipoli. 

They write from Liſbon, that 
on the 24th of this month arrived 
in the Tagus, oppoſite to that city, 
a ſhalop, with an expreſs on board, 
pan by the governor of Se- 
negal, with orders to repair to 
London as ſoon as poſſible, to in- 
form the government that a mor- 
tality rages with ſuch violence 
among the troops, that out of 300 
men, of which they were compo- 
ſed, ſcarce 90 are remaining; and 
moreover, that there is a great 
ſcarcity of proviſions. 

In another letter from Liſbon is 
the following obſervation, * We 
think it no ſmall aggravation here, 
that the petty ſtate of Algiers can, 


at any time, terrify the haughty 
Portugueze into the payment of 


e. 


[125 
enormous ſums, merely to purchaſe 
a temporary truce; while Great 
Britain, their friend and ally, has 
not been ableto procure even com- 
mon juſtice to her trading ſubjects 
in this kingdom, by a tour years 
whe age 

y a letter from New Provi- 
dence, there is advice that an 
Engliſh ſloop belonging to Rhode 
land, had been taken by a Spa- 
niſh guarda coſta in the Weſt In- 
dies, and carried into Muſketo har- 
bour, in the iſland of Porto Rico, 
where the veſſel and cargo were 
confiſcated, and the crew thrown 
into priſon, on pretence of illicit 
trade, 

Died, Edward Norris of Virgi- 
nia, aged 103 years. He was 70 
years pilot within the Capes. 

Mr. Benjamin Perryn in Oxford 
road, aged 103 years. 

Mrs. Darby at Great Harlock, 
aged 105 years. 


SEPTEMBER. 


As the duke of Grafton and A 
Mr. ſecretary Conway were 225 
returning from Cambden- place in 
Kent, a man of 70, much intox- 
icated with liquor, rolled again{t 
the wheel of their curricle, which 
threw him down and very much 
hurt his leg. His Grace ordered 
all poſſible care to be immediately 
taken of the man; and when he 
arrived in town ſent Mr. Adair, 
Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Gataker 
to his aſſiſtance ; but the wound 
ſoon turned to a mortification, and 
the man 1s ſince dead. 

John Fiſher, eſq; was by in- 
quelf choſen mayor of Yarmquth. 

| he 
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The inqueſt, conſiſting of 12 men, 
were ſhut up in the Guildhall three 
days and three nights before they 
apreed upon their choice. 

There was a violent ſtorm of 
hail and rain, accompanied with 


the loudeſt thunder, and moſt 
dreadful flaſhes of lightning, at 
Genoa, ever known in the memory 
of man : Seven perſons were kil- 
led, and much damage done to 
the churches and houſes. The 
foremaſt and topmaſt of a Spaniſh 
frigate were ſo much ſhivered, that 
both muſt be changed, and one 
man was killed, and two others 
much hurt by the lightning. 

A very remarkable cauſe was 
tried at Briſtol aſſizes, before Sir 
Joſpeh Yates.—lt was as follows: 
Mr. Bryant, of Magotsfield, ſent 
his ſervant with two mares to ſell 
at St. James's fair, 1766, where 
one Thomas Jackſon met him, and 
agreed to give him 23 guineas for 
them. Some difficulty ariſing how 
to procure the money, a perſon of 
the ſame gang came in at the in- 
ſtant, and bought a gelding (which 
Jackſon had at the door) at the 
ſame price he was to give for the 
mares. The gelding was to be 
ſent to the Bell Inn in St. Tho- 
mas's-ſtreet, to one Crook, who 
was to pay for him ; but Jackſon 
being lame, prevailed on Mr. 
Bryant's man to take him, whilſt 
he prepared a dinner, He accord- 
ingly went, but finding no ſuch 
. Perſon there, returned, and found 

that Jackſon had gone off with the 
' mares, and countermanded the 
dinner. Jackſon was with much 
difficulty diſcovered, and this trial 
brought on for the recovery of 
the price of the mares. Great vil- 
lany appearing throughout the 
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whole tranſaction, the mares were 
judged to be ſtolen, and Jackſon 
was immediately ſent to priſon, 
and Mr. Bryant and his man 
bound to proſecute him at our next 
gaol delivery. 

The London Gazette of 
this evening contains two 
orders of his majeſty in 
council, dated the 28th ult. by 
the firlt of which the free impor- 
tation into this kingdom of oats or 
oatmeal, rye or rye-meal, wheat or 
wheat-flour, barley or barley-meal, 
peas, beans, tares, callivancies, 
malt, bread, biſcuit, and ftarch, 
from any part of Europe is permit- 
ed from the expiration of the time 
before limited, viz, the 1oth in- 
ſtant until 20 days after the com- 
mencement of the next ſeſſions of 
parliament, By the ſecond, the 
prohibition of the exportation of 
any ſort of corn, grain, meal, malt, 
flour, bread, biſcuit, or ſtarch, is 
further extended from the ſaid roth 
inflant, until 20 days after the 
commencement of the next ſeſſion 
of parliament, 

The following accident happen- 
ed at the Whalebone, two miles 
from Rumford : —— Bullock, eſq; 
of Stratford, and Daniel Le Gaſs, 
eſq; a Genoeſe merchant, return- 
ing from Rumford (where they 
had been taking the diverſion of 
ſhooting) having their guns load- 
ed in the chaiſe with them, by 
ſome means one of the pieces went 
off, and killed Mr. Le Gaſs on 
the ſpot. 

Between ſeven and eight o'clock 
in the evening, ſoon after high 
water, the water in the Liffy, near 
Dublin, ſuddenly ſunk about two 
feet, and in a moment after roſe 
upwards of four feet, and im- 

mediately 
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mediately fell to its proper level ; 
on this occaſion ſeveral veſſels re- 
ceived conſiderable damage, by 
being drove from their moorings, 
Kc. It is apprehended from this 
extraordinary phænomenon, that 
an earthquake has happened ſome- 
where, as an event of the ſame 
kind was felt at Corke at the time 
of the great earthquake at Lii- 
bon.“ 

Mach about the ſame hour, it 
being low tide at Oſtend, and the 
ſhips aground, in leſs than three 
minutes the flood returned with 
ſuch violence that it ſet all the 
ſhips afloat, and forced ſeveral 
from their anchors; and, what 
was very extraordinary, the mud 
from the bottom roſe to the ſur- 
face, in a manner which 1s ſeldom 
ſeen in the moſt tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, though at that time the air 
was ſerene, and the wind mode- 
rate. This tide continued turbu— 
lent about a quarter of an hour, 
and in ſixteen minutes after it eb- 
bed five feet. 

A model of the famous bel], 
vulgarly called Great 'Tom of 
Lincoln, is now actually made in 
order to be hung up in an antique 
building, the north eaſt corner of 
the caſtle hill in that city, for 
the gratification of curious ſtrang- 
ers; and the cuſtom of ſetting 
open the doors cf the cathedral 
on all pubilc occaſions, will for 
the future be entirely diſconti- 
nued, | 

At the triennial meeting of the 
three choirs of Worceſter, the col- 
lection amounted to 1921. 

Gen. Monkton's regiment of 
foot, (the 17th) arrived at Saliſ- 
bury, having landed a few days 


, 
before from New York. It con- 
ſiſted of 1:0 men and 17 officers 
only, the general having permit- 
ted all who choſe it to enliſt into 
other regiments. The reſt chuſing 
to ſtay in America enliſted. 

A Rtone in the church-yard of 
St, Paul, Covent-garden, to the 
memory of James Worſdale, maſ- 
ter-puinter to the board of ord- 
nance, has this inſcription upon 1 
written by himſelf. OO 
Eager to get, but not to keep the 

pelt, 
A friend to all mankind - except 
himſelf, 

This morning a dreadful 
fire broke out at a ſtocking- gth 
trimmer's in Tower-royal, 
oppoſite St. Antholin's church, 
Budge-row, which entirely conſum- 
ed the ſame; the flames were ſo 
rapid, that the maſter of the houſe 
and his wife were obliged to leap 
out of a two pair of ſtairs window 
into the ſtreet, when the latter, be- 
ing big with child, was killed on 
the ſpot, and the huſband broke 
his thigh, two of his ribs, and 
was otherwiſe ſo much bruiſed 
that he was carried to the hoſpital 
without hopes of recovery: An 
infant of two years old was ſaved 
by being caught in a blanket, 
and the man and maid eſcaped 
over the tops of the houſes. By 
the activity of the firemen and en- 
gines, the flames were prevented 
from ſpreading, and thus probably 
preſerved the whole neighbour- 
hood. | 

An uncommon phænomenon was 
obſerved on the water of Iſla, 
near Cowper- Angus, preceded by 
a thick dark ſmoke, which ſoon 
diſpelled, and diſcovered a large 
lumi- 
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laminous body, like a houſe on 
fire, but preſently after took a form 
ſomething pyramidal, and rolled 
forwards with impetuoſity till it 
came to the water of Erick; up 
which river it took its direction 
with great rapidity, and diſap- 
peared a little above Blairgowrie. 
The effects were as extraordinary 
as the appearance. In its paſſage, 
it carried a large cart many yards 
over a field of graſs; a man riding 
along the high road was carried 
from his horſe, and ſo ſtunned 
with the fall, as to remain ſenſe- 
leſs a conſiderable time. It de- 
ſtroyed one half of a houſe, and 
left the other behind, undermined 
and deſtroyed an arch of the new 
bridge building at Blairgowrie, 
immediately after which it diſap- 
peared. As few appearances of 
this kind ever were attended with 
like conſequences, various conjec- 
tures have been formed concern- 
ing it. 

h The noted Mr, Edward 
Wn. Higgins took his trial at 
Carmarthen aſſizes, and was found 

uilty, and the next morning con- 
— Upon being aſked by 
the judge, What he had to ſay why 
ſentence of death ſhould not be 

aſſed upon him? He anſwered, 
'That he thought he had not a fair 
trial, But it ſeemed to be the opi— 
nion of all who heard it, that he 
was convicted on the cleareſt evi- 
| dence. The trunk broke open at 
lady Maud's, on inſpection, was 
found to have a ſmall part of the 
key left in the lock, and the other 
part of the key was found on Hig- 
gins when he was taken. This 
was the moſt material circumſtance 
againſt him, though ſeveral others 
ſtrongly confirmed his being guiity 


of the burglary. It is ſaid that 
as ſoon as the jury brought in 
their verdict, guilty, he burſt into 
tears, 

At the anniverſary meeting of 
the ſons of the clergy, held at 
Newcaſtle, the collection amount- 
ed to 315 J. 18. 9d. which was 
diſtributed to one clergyman in- 
capacitated, 2o clergymens widows, 
14 clergymens ſons, and 41 cler- 
gymens daughters, according to 
their ſeveral neceſſitous circum- 
ſtances. 

The Portugueſe have offered 
600,000 crowns by way of ran- 
ſom for their flaves in Morocco, 
and 15,000 crowns a year to pur- 
chaſe peace, and as an acknow- 
ledgment ſo long as it ſhall laſt; 
and nearly the Ras offer is made 
to the Dey of Algiers. The Ve- 
netians, on the contrary, gave or- 
ders to their admiral Emo, that 
in caſe the Dey ſhould not com- 
ply with his demands of peace, 
he ſhould declare war, keep cruiz- 
ing with the eight ſhips under his 
command in thoſe ſeas of Barbary, 
and fink and burn all Alperine 
veſſels that he ſhould meet with. 

The following warlike experi- 
ments are ſaid to have. been Jate- 
ly made at Woolwich by Mr. 
Croſs, and were found to anſwer, 
but are not adopted, for particular 
reaſons, 1ſt. To fix gunpowder 
under the earth, and when trod 
upon to be blown up. 2. To fx 
gunpowder under a gate, and 
when opened will be blown vp. 
3. To fix gunpowder under the 
earth, and by lifting up any thing 
that he may lay thereon, will be 
blown up. 4. To fix gunpowder 
under the greateſt building on 
London ſide of the Thames, Mr. 

Croſs 
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Croſs will ſtand the oppoſite fide 
and blow it up, without uſing 
match or train. He has brought 
to perfection alſo a moving battery, 
which is to be drawn by horſes, 
and is to be made uſe of in time of 
battle, when fifty men can with- 
ſtand one thouſand, firing cannon, 
ſmall arms, hand grenades, &c. 

1 An inquiſition was taken 
en. on the body of Mr. Daniel 
Agaſſe, of Broad -ſtreet Buildings, 


when it appeared, that the de- 


ceaſed being in a one-horſe chaiſe, 
in which alſo was Wm. Bullock, 
Eſq. of Stratford, each having a 
double-barrclled gun ſtanding by 
them, with which they had been 
ſhooting, on a ſudden jolt of the 
chaiſe one of the guns went off 
and ſhot Mr, Agaſſe dead. 
Elizabeth Brownrigg was car- 
ried in a cart from Newgate, at- 
tended by two clergymen, amidſt 
a numerous crowd of ſpeCtators, 
and executed at Tyburn, for the 
murder of Mary Clifford, Her 
body was afterwards carried to 
Surgeons-hall for diſſection. Be- 
fore ſhe left Newgate that morn- 
ing, her huſband and ſon took 
leave of her in the cell. She ap- 


peared very penitent in the way 


to and at the place of execution, 
where the crowd was ſo great, 
that ſeveral perſons were much 
hurt. 

They write from Moſcow, that 
on the 1oth of Augult moſt of the 
deputies, charged to form the new 
code of laws, being arrived in this 
city from all the provinces of the 
empire, the commiſſion was open- 
ed with much ſolemnity, by order 
of the Empreſs, The deputies 
aſſembled, at ſeven in the morn- 
ing, in the convent of Tichu- 
dow. At ten her majeſty, wearing 

Vol. X. 


the imperial robe, and a coronet 
on her head, proceeded to church 
in a coach, which was followed 
by twenty other coaches and fix; 
As ſoon as the empreſs arrived at 
the church, the deputies walked 
thither two by two, conducted by 
the attorney-general, holding the 
marlhall's ſtaff in his hand. They 
were preceded by the ſuperior de- 
partments of the empire, the col- 
lepes, and chanceries, which were 
followed by the twenty govern- 
ments and particular diſtricts. 
After ſinging Te Deum, the arch- 
biſhop of Twer made a pious ex- 
hortation, and all the deputies 
t.ok the oath, and afterwards 
ſigned it with their own hands. 
In the mean time her majeſty with- 
drew to the audience chamber, 
where the attorney-general con- 
ducted the deputies to the foot of 
the throne, in the ſame order as 
before. 

The. ſeſſions ended at the 6th 
Old Bailey. At this ſeſſions 488 
118 priſoners were tried, fix of 
whom were capitally convicted ; 
two to be tranſported for 14 years, 
55 for ſeven years, four branded, 
and four whipped. James Brown - 
rigg, and John his ſon, were in- 
dicted for aſſaulting Mary Mitchel, 
their ſurviving apprentice, in ſtrip- 
ping and whipping her. They are 
to be tried next ſeſſions at Guild- 
hail. | 

Thomas Bowers and Iſaac Hills, 
the porters concerned together in 
carrying off 20001. from Mel, 
Paynes, bankers in Lombard-ſtreer, 
which they were 1ntruſted to carry 
to the Nottingham waggon, were 
tried at this aſſize, and ſentenced 
to be tranſported. 

William Gueſt, lately belonging 
to the bank, was convicted or 

L. highs 
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high-treaſon, in filing and dimi- 
niſhing his majeſty's coin. This 
unfortunate gentleman's counſel 
moved, in arreſt of judgment, but 
their plea was over - ruled. 

A ſhoemaker's lad, having found 
a baſker in the ſtreets with ſome- 
thing packed up in it, carried it 
home to his maſter, who on open- 
ing it, being enraged to find in it 
a new-born child, threw it out of 
a two-pair-of-ſtairs window, by 
which it was killed. 

At Worcelter fair old hops fold 
from 5 l. 10s. to 7 l. 10s. There 
were only eleven pockets of new 
hops, the quality of which was very 
bad, the price 7l. to gl. Laſt year's 
fair near 3000 pockets were told, 
and the duty amounted to upwards 
of 21,0001. but this year it will 
not be zool. The failure of the 
fruit is as great as that of the hops. 
Cheeſe ſold from 24s. to 278. the 


Tong hundred. 


* Was held a court at 
7tn. OCgriſt's hoſpital, when the 
preſident declared that a benrfac- 
tion of 2001. had been received 
from Sir James Cockburn, Bart. 
upon which the thanks of the court 
and a ſtaff was voted to that gen- 
tleman. Dr. Pitcairne received 
kis charge as a governor, as did 
John Small, Eſq; who gave 100]. 
The report from the committee of 
almoners was alſo read,” 1n relation 
to the reſidue of the eſtate of Mr. 
John Butteris, late of Hertford, 
amounting to 5461. which he be- 
| Sr ang to tne hoſpital, on con- 
ition, that the corporation might 
have always one child there; and 
it was unanimouſly agreed to ac- 
cept the ſame. 

The foundation-ftone of a new 
infirmary at Saliſbury was laid, 
amidſt a numerous concuuile of 


people. On this occaſion the prin- 
cipal nobility and perſons of diſ- 
tiaction (ſubſcribers to the infirm- 
ary) dined together, and all ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt zeal to ſupport 
a charity that has for its object the 
relief of the unfortunate poor, of 
whatever county they be. 

A great mortality prevails in the 
Britiſh ſettlements on the African 
coaſt; and a number of troops are 
preparing to embark, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe that have been car- 
ried off. | | 

An oak tree was lately Telled 
near Ludlow in Shropſhire, the pro- 
duce of which were 37 tons of tim- 
ber, 43 cords of wood, 200 park- 
pales, and five cords of brackets, 
A bough broke off before the tree 
was cut down, which weighed (e- 
ven tons and an half, and three 
men were employed a month in 
ſtocking it. The whole tree was 
valued at 1401. 

Sarah Langford was tried at the 
ſeſſions of the peace held at Briſtol, 
for impriſoning Jane Bryant in a 
box, and reducing her to a moſt 
deplorable condition. She was 
found guilty, and fentenced to fur. 
fer twelve months impriſonment, 
and to pay a fine of 138 4d. 

The Prince of Orange 4 
took leave of the States. 22. 
General on Friday laſt. He leſt 
the Hague early on Saturday with 
a numerous retinue, and arrived 
at Loo the ſame day, where he 
continued Sunday and yeſterday ; 
and this morning ſet out for Brunſ- 
wick, where he will ſtay two or 
three days, and then proceed to 
Potſdam by way of Magdebourg 
and it is ſaid, the marriage will be 
celebrated at Berlin on the 4th of 
October. 

The 
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The fellows, &c. of the 
college of phyſicians, had 
a meeting and a dinner at their 
college in Warwick-lane; and in 
the afternoon a great number of 
gentlemen, licentiates of the col- 


25th. 


lege (between whom and the fel- 


\ * 
lows there has been a ſtrong diſ-— 


pate) went to the college, and not 
being admitted, forced the pates, 
and then with the afiſtance of a 
ſaith forced the door of the col- 
lege, and ruſhed in upon the fel- 
lows; ſome of the gentlemen 
broke ſeveral of the windows to 
pieces with their canes, which 
cauſed great confuſion ; but after 
ſome time they broke up without 
further violence, 

The palm-tree, known by the 
name of the Palma Japonica, 
which flowered and produced fruit 
in the garden of the Schonbrunn 
at Vienna in 1765, and which is 
now 113 years old, has again 
bloſſomed this year, as has like- 
wiſe another of the ſame ſpecies, 
56 years old. The foreign and 
rare plant, called the Arbor Dra- 
copis Cluſii, has likewiſe bloſſom- 
ed; and the fruit, about the big- 
refs of a cherry, and of an orange 
yellow colour, ſhews fair to ripen, 
which it is {uppoled is the firſt time 
they have arrived at ſuch perſection 
in Europe, 

They write from Liſhon, that 
on Sunday laſt an Auto de fe was 
celebrated there, in which <leven 
men and three women received fen- 
tence, Not one was condemned 
to die; and moſt of them were 
convicted of cftences, for which 
much neavier pugihments would 
have been inflicted on them, had 
they been procce led againſt in the 
King's temporal courts, Since his 
molt faithful majeſly's acceſſion, 
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the burning of heretics has been 


diſuſed. 

A detachment of the EleQor of 
Bavaria's troops deſtroyed a mill 
which ſtcod on the fide of the Da- 
nube, belonging to the biſhop of 
Ratiſhon, which, it 1s thought, 
will cauſe much bloodſhed. 

From the Lox DOH GazETTE. 

Whitehall, Sept. 29. 

On Sunday laſt captain Wrot- 
teſly arrived here from Monaco, 
with the melancholy account, 
That his royal highneſs Edward 
Avguſtus, duke of York and Al- 
bany, died at that place on the 
17th inſtant, about eleven o*cloci: 
in the morning, of a malignant 
fever, after a ſevere illneſs of 
fourteen days, to the great grief 
of their majeſties and all the roya 
family, The body was opened 
and embalmed; and was ordered 
by commodore Spry to be put on 
board his majeſty's ſhip Montreal, 
captain Coſby, to be brought to 
England. 

'The following are ſome of the 
particulars that are related, and 
ſaid to be authentic, of the ſick- 


neſs and death of his royal highneſs 


the duke of York. | 

His royal highneſs had danced 
rather too much at the chateau of 
a perſon of faſhion ; and this had 
not only fatigued him, but occafion- 
ed a very ſtrong perſpiration. As 
ſoon as the ball was finiſhed, the 
prince gave orders for his carriages 
to be got ready immediately, to 
ſet off for Toulon, from whence 


e was diſtant ſome three or four. 


leagues, The gentlemen of the 
train, colonels Morriſon and St. 
John, and captain Wrotteſly, car- 
neſtly repreſ-nted to his royal hign- 
neſs the neceſuty of his remain- 
ing where he was, if not to go to 
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bed, yet tif he was cool and had 
ſnifted h;imſeif., The prince de- 
clared there was no actual occa- 
fion for ſuch caution ; that he 
would wrap himfelf up in his 
cloak, and that would be fvfh- 
cient; he did fo, and {tepped in— 
to his carriage.—-— This was on 
the 29th of Auguſt, The next day 
his royal hiphnefs complained of 
a ſlight chillneſs and ſhivering : 
the indiſpoſition, however, ap- 
peared ſo very trifiing, that he 
went at night to the comedy ; but 
over, hi- royal 
highneſs found himſelf infinitely 
worſe, and was obliged to with- 
draw. He was feveriſh, thirſty, 
and complained of an immode- 
rate heat all over his body. By 
proper care, and drinking plenti— 
fully, the duke was greatly bet- 
ter in the morning. and therefore 
ſet forward for Monaco, the prince 
of which (who was perſonally ac- 
quainted with His royal highneſs 
in his former toar to Italy) was 
waiting there in expectation of 
the honour of a vint from him; 
and the duke was the rather 1n- 
clined to accelerate his journey thi— 
ther, as in that prince's palace he 
might narorally lock for an affiſt- 
ance and accommodation ſupe— 
rior to what he could reaſonably 
hope to meet with 1n common 
places, | | 
The weather happened to be 
uncommonly hot, which not a lit— 
tle incommoded his royal high- 
neſs : he nevertheleſs arrived at 
Monaco in good ſpirits, but yet 
feveriſh, and with an head- ach; 
the latter of which he imputed 
principally to, the intenſe heat of 
the ſun that whole dav. The next 
day the duke was werſ?, and took 
to his bed entirely. In hopes of 
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a recovery, and unwilling to un- 
neceſſarily alarm the king, his 
royal parent, and relati- ns, the 
duke enjoined his attendants on 
no account to write concernin 
his illneſs to England. All poſh- 
le advice and alliltance was given, 

but to no purpoſe ; the fever was 
unconquerable. His royal high- 
neſs now ſaw the danger of his 
ſituation; and he ſaw it with a 
fortitade and reſignation rarely 10 
be met with, where bloom of 
youth and dignity of ftation are 
united! Convinced that, without 
ſome unexpected turn in his diſ— 
temper, he mult die, his royal 
highneſs, with the utmoſt calm- 
neſs and compoſure of mind, ad- 
juſted every ſtep conſequent of the | 
tatal event himſelf, His royal 
highneſs ordered that Capt. Wrot- 
teſly ſhould bring the news to 
England, and in what method it 
ſhould be diſcloſed, The captain 
was firſt to wait on Mr. Le Grand, 
of Spring-gardens, and with him 
to go to Leiceſter-houſe, and then 
to Glouceſter-houſe, and, having 
communicated the event to the 
dukes his brothers, to proceed to 
their majeſties, ſubmitting it to 
the king and queen in what man- 
ner and by whom it ſhould be im— 
parted to his royal parent. Aſter 
his royal highneſs bad ſettled this 
arrangement, he ſeemed remark- 
ably eafy. He declared himſelf 
perfectly refigned to the divine 
will; and he ſpoke of his diſſoluti- 
on with all the piety and reſotution 
of a chriſtian and a man; acting up 
to thoſe exalted characters to his 
lateſt breath. His royal highnels, 
through the mercy of the great 
Creator, was ſenſibie to his laſt 
moment; and the very morning 
of his death dictated a letter to 
their 
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cheir majeſties, his illoſtrious pa- 
rent, and the royal family; deſir— 
ing the writer to expedite it, as he 
had but a few minutes to ſpare, 
and thoſe to employ in {till more 
momentous concerns. 


Before his Royal Highneſs died. 


we are told, that he ordered all 
the gentlemen of his retinve to 
his bed-fide, where he took a very 
affetionate leave of them; and 
deſired that, as he could not poſ- 
ſibly live many hours longer, his 
bliſters might be taken off to give 
him a little eaſe in his laſt mo- 
ments; which, it is ſaid, was done 
accorcingly. 

The tollowing paragraph is ſaid 
to be extracted from a letter writ- 
ten by col. St. John (dated at Mo- 
naco the 17th ult.) to his Royal 
Highnels the duke of Glouceſter, 
— The 1acloied letter is of your 
royal brother's inditing: and which 
he affectingly deſired me to go on 
with as fait as ever I was able, left 
his ſenſes ſhould fail him before I 
got to the end.“ 

Among many other particulars 
related upon this melancholy oc- 
caſion, the ſollowing ſeem alſo to 
be authenticated. His Royal 
Iighneis had not taken to his 
bed above two or three days be- 
fore col. Morriſon alfo found him— 
lelf exceeding ill. "The Duke 1n- 
ſiited on the colonel's declining 
his attendance on him, and that 
he ſhould keep his own chamber. 
The colonel humbly begged 'per- 
miſtion to continue in the per- 
formance of his duty. His Royal 
Highneſs, nevertheleſs, was till 
very prefling ; molt amiably and 
benevolently urging, * NMorriſon, 
thy life is of much coniequence, 
the preſervation of it is of more 
importance than mine; you have 
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a family, (the colone] is married, 
and has fx children) be careful of 
your health for their ſakes.“ How- 
ever, col. Morriſon importuned ſo 
ſtrongly, that the Duke, at length, 
acquieſced. His Royal Highneſs 
had a very high opinion cf James's 
fever-powder, and lamented the 
omitting having ſome along with 
him. In this dilemma ſomebody 
recollected that captain Schutz, an 
Engliſh gentleman who had been 
ſome time in Italy for the recovery 
of his health, had mentioned the 
having ſome with him. An ex- 
preſs was immediately diſpatched 
to the captain, which returned in 
a day or two with a pacquet of it, 
The firſt doſe had a very gocd ef- 
fect, cauſing a moſt pientiful per- 
ſpiration; the ſecond doſe was 
given, but no good conſequence 
enſued; the diſorder increaſed. 
After a proper interval, his Royal 
Highneſs deſired to have a third, 
declaring he ſhould cheriſh no far- 
ther expectations of life, if that 
ſhould likewiſe fail. The third doſe 
was unhappily (for what medicine 
is infallible!) as unſucceſsful as 
the preceding one, the fever having 
gained too great an aſcendency, 
His Royal Highneſs was deſirous 
of being attended by a proteſtant 


clergyman, and expreſſes were ſent 


to ſeveral ſca- ports, diſtant as well 
as neighbouring, in hopes of meet- 
ing with ſome ſhips of commo— 
dore Spry's ſquadron, on board 
of which might be a chaplain ; 
but the ſearch was fruitleſs, Se- 
veral portions of Scripture, par- 
ticularly from the Pfalms, and 
many af them of the Dake's own 
pointing out, were however read, 
at various times, to his Royal High- 
neſs. 

The morning his Royal High- 

[4] 3 neſs 
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neſs died, he called Mr. Mur— 
ray, his firfi page, to his bedſide; 
he aſced him ſome que{lions, gave 
him ſome particular directions and 
advice, and took a moving leave 
of him; even in dying, bis Royal 
Highneſs ſhewed the moſt zealous 
aſfection for him: Ah, Murray! 
(ſaid he) thou wilt loſe thy mal- 
ter !? 

An order was ſent to the mana- 

ers of both theatres to ſuſpend 
acting on account of the death of 
the duke of York. 

His majeſty's ſhip Montreal fet 
ail from Villa Franca, for Eng- 
land, with the remains of his 
R. II. the duke of Vork. 

The order for the mourning 15s 
the ſame as it was for the late duke 
of Cumberland. 

At the anniverſary meeting 
of the college of phyſiclans, 
Sir William Browne reigned the 
chair, and propoſed Dr. "Thomas 
Lawrence to be preſident for the 
year enſuing, who was accordingly 
elected; as were alſo Dr. Altew, 
Dr. Muackley, Dr. Thomas, and 
Dr. Brooke, cenſors; Dr. Hinck- 
ley, trraſurer; and Dr. Aſcew, re- 
giſter. On this occaſion the licen- 
tiates demanded admittance, which 
was not complied with. A imith 
was offered ten guineas, and an in- 
demniſication of zool, to force the 
gates; which he reſuſed. 

Several inn-kecpers have, dur- 
ing the courſe of this month, been 
informed agaiaſt for not having the 
Word Wine put oer their doors, 
according to act of parliament. 
Ihe penalty 15 zos. 

Ih following is ſaid to be the 
cauſe of the laces diſputes in War- 
Wiek lane. 

The colleges of phyſigians in 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, 
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are by charter inveſted with a2 
power of calling before them all 
phy ſicians, not educated at the re- 
ſpective univerſities, who practiſe 
phyſic within their precincts; to 
examine, and, if found duly qua- 
lified, to licenie them, It was al- 
ways, until of late, underitood, 
that ſuch licentiates had no right 
to demand admiſhon to fellowſhips; 
and that, whenever this was done, 
ic was not granted in compliance 
with a claim, but conferred ſpe- 
ciali gratia. Upon thoſe occaſions 
the college of London made ule 
of the expedient of procuring, for 
ſuch licentiate, a mandamus de- 
erce from Oxford or Cambridge, 
which intitled him to a ſeat as fel- 
low. 

Though ſach favours were be- 
ſtowed but ſparingly, the Jicen- 
tiates ſeemed to acquieſce under 
regulations which were ſuppoſed 
to be warranted by charter ; but 
the fellows having lately enacted 
a bye-law, excluding from all pro- 
ſpect of being fellows, ſuch of the 
Iicentiates as had at any time 
practiſed ſurgery : (though it ap- 
pears from former liſts of the Lon- 
don fellows, that this was not al- 
ways couſidered as a ſufficient ob- 
jection) the licentiates were alarm- 
ed and offended at the ſtigma 
fixed on a number of their mem- 
bers, many of whom bear a very 
diſtinguiſhed rank in medical re- 
pula'.,,n and practice; and being 
aſſured by their council, learned 
in the law, that their previous ad- 
miſſion as licentiates gave them a 
claim to fellowſhips, they have 
taken the extraordinary method, 
taken notice of in the public pa- 
pers, ot vindicating and aſſerting 
this their ſuppoſed claim. How 
lar this claim is founded in juſtice, 

or 
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or whether it can be ſupported by 
law, the event alone muſt deter- 
mine. 

On the Sth of this month, in the 
evening, the duke de St. Elizabeth, 
the Neapolitan ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary, went in ſtate to the caſtle 
of Sconbrun. e was firſt ad mit- 
ted to an andience of the emperor, 
and then to that of the empreſs- 
queen, of whom he made a ſolemn 
demand of the archducheſs Maria- 
Joſepha in marriage for the king 
his maſter. After this, her royal 
highneis was introduced into the 
audience chamber, on which ſhe 
made a deep curtſey to her auguſt 
mother, who informed her the had 
given her conſent to the demand 
that had been made, Then the 
archducheſs received from the am- 
baſſador a letter from his Sicilian 
majeſty, and a picture of that mo- 
narch, which was immediately 
faſtened to her royal highneſs's 
breaſt by the miſtreſs of her houſe- 
hold, the counteſs of Lerchenfeld. 
There was a ball at night, opened 
by the emperor and the future 
queen, ard afterwards a ſupper of 
ſeveral tables. 

They write from Florence, that 
the great duke and duchels have 
now fixed their refidence for the 
winter in the palace in town, where 
all the diſpoſitions have been made 
for the reception of the emperor 
and queen of Naples, whoſe ſuite 
is ſo great, that apartments in four 
large convents, as well as many 
others in private houſes, have been 
appropriated for them. 

Mount Vefuvivs has been much 
apitated of late, continually throw- 
ing up great quantitiemof inflamed 
matter with exploſions; and thou; h 
it has been rather more quiet for 


theſe two days paſt, it is thought 
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the firſt rains will increaſe the fer- 
mentation, and that it will difſ- 
charge itſelf in a lava. The aſhes 
and ſtones, which it has thrown up, 
have added at leaſt fixty feet to the 
height of the mountain ſince the end 
of june Jaſt, 

On the 28th inſtant the queen 
of Denmark was formally declared 
to be with child ; and orders were 
given accordingly for public pray- 
ers to be offered up to heaven for 
her happy delivery. 

The court of Spain has been 
greatly alarmed by a misfortune 
which happened on the 7th initant 
to che prince of Aſturias, who fell 
with his horſe, and diſlocated his 
ſhouv!der ; but it was ſoon after ſet, 
and his Royal Highneſs blooded ; 
ſo that no bad conſequence is ap- 
prehended. 

Died, in Maryland, Francis 
Ange, aged 134 years. He was 
boru at Stratford upon Avon, re- 
membered the death of K. Charles I. 
and left England ſoon after. At 
the age of 150 he was in perfect 
health; his wife, aged 80, had a 
ſon by him not then 27 years old; 
and, at the time of his death, his 
facultres were perfect, and his me- 
mory ſtrong. 

At Sunbury, Mrs. Fulcher, aged 
100 years, 

At Abinghall in Glouceſterſhire, 
John James, aged 101 years. 

At Wooton Baſſet, John Haynes, 
aged log years. 

At Greenwich, Downes Twy- 
ford, Efq; aged 100 years. | 

At Cobham in Surry, Robert 
Forreſt, aged 100 years. 

Robert Farun, aged 93 years, 
one of the oldeſt pilots in Eng- 
land, 

Flizabeth Parker, near Moor- 
fielas, aged 103. When young, 

14 the 
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ſhe was ſtolen from her parents, 
her eyes put out, and carried a- 
bout by two beggars to move cha- 
rity. 


— 4 


OCTOBER. 


a The parliament, which 
1. flood prorogued to the 7th 
inſtant, was farther prorogued to 
Tueſday the 24th of November, 
then to fit for the diſpaich of buſi- 
neſs, 

A ſteward belonging to M. Buſ- 
ſy, of France, has diſappeared, 
after robbing him of 5 or 600,000 
livres. 

At Retford fair, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, the prices of new hops 
were from 9 l. to 1ol. 17s. 6d. 

Agnes Doug hal was found gui]- 
ty, at the ſeſſions of juſticiary for 
Glaſgow, of cutting her child's 
throat; but ſome diſpute ariſing 
between the ſheriff of the county 
and the magiſtrates of the city, 
concerning the right of attending 
her execution, the ſame has been 
ſuſpended. 

We have the following extra- 
ordinary account from Winburne 
in Doztetſhire. A few days ago 
died here Roger Gill, fhoe maker, 


and one of our ſinging- men, aged 


about 67, remarkable for chewing 
his meat or cud twice over, as an 
ox, ſheep, or cow, &c. As it 3s 
very ſingular, his caſe will be 
ſomewhat amuſing to the reader, 
He ſeldom made any breakfaſt in 
his latter. days ; he generally dined 
about twelve or one o'clock, eat 
pretty heartily and quickly, with- 
Gut much chewing or maſtication. 
He never drapk with his dinner, 
but aficrwards about a pint of ſuch 
malt liquors as he covid get; but 
no ſort of ſpiritous liquor in any 
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ſhape, except a little punch, but 
never cared for that. He uſually 
began his ſecond chewing about 
a quarter or half an hour, ſome- 
times later, after dinner; when 
every morſe] came up ſucceſſively, 
ſwcerter and ſweeter to the taſte. 
Sometimes a morſel would prove 
oſfenſi ve and crude, in which caſe 
he ſpit it out. The chewing con- 
tinued uſually about an hour or 
more, and ſometimes would leave 
him a little while, in which caſe 
he would be ſick at tomach, trou- 
bled with the heart-bura, foul 
breath, &:. ſmoaking tobacco 
would ſometimes ſtop his chew- 
ing, but was never attended with 
any ill conſequence, hut on the 
10th of June laſt this faculty en— 
tirely lett him, and the poor man 
remained in great tortures till the 
time of his death. 

The mansgers of the thea- 
tres receivedan order for open- 
inz them again on Monday. 

His Prufiian majeſty ſear h 
the order of the black eagle : 
of Pruſſia, with a fine diamond 
ſtar (valued at 40,0091 ) to his Se- 
rene Highneſs the Prince of O- 
range; and in the evening the 
marriage of her royal highneſs the 
Princeis Frederica-Sophia- Wilhel- 
mina of Pruſſia, with that Prince, 
was ſolemnized in the palace at 
Berlin, when the nuptial bene- 
diction was given by the Rev, 
Mr. Sack, fit chaplain to the king 
of Pruſſia, The entertainments, 
that ſucceeded, were ſplendid, gay, 
and magnificent. 

The extraordinary dyet of Po- 
land was opened with the uſual 
folemnity, The king made a 
pathetic ſpeech, exhorting them 
to concord. They ſat til] four in 
the afternpon ; met again the next 

day; 
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day; but as the affair of the Diſſi- 
dents came upon the carpet, they 
adjourned, 

A great ſnow fell in the Peake 
in Derbyſhire, which lay 13 inches 
deep upon the ground. 
6th At a court of aldermen, a 
in. repreſentation from Sir The- 
odore Janſſen, city chamberlain, 
praying leave to appoint a deputy 
for a few weeks, his phyſicians 
having adviſed him to go to Bath, 
for the recovery of his health, 
was taken into conſideration ; when 
it was determined that the court 
could not empower any ſubſtitute 
to exerciſe the magiſterial part of 
that office, 

The tirſt ſtone of the intended 
bridge over the river Tyne, at 
Hexham, was laid by Sir Walter 
Blackett, who walked at the head 
of the proceſſion of the principal 
gentlemen, freeholders, and free- 
maſons of that town and neigh- 
bourhood, from the market- place 
to Tyne-Green, with colours fly- 
ing, drums beating, &c. and the 
bells kept ringing. After the ce- 
remony of fixing the ſtone, the gen- 
tlemen returned in the like order, 
and were generoully invited to an 
elegant entertainment at the Ab- 
bey, provided by Sir Walter. 

This day the Jewiſh feaſt of ta- 
bernacles commenced, 
2th They have had the greateſt 
flood at Mancheſter ever 
known, The rivers Merſey and 
Irwel overflowed ſeveral ficlds on 
each ſide their banks; large quan- 
tities of hay and corn were borne 
away, and the damage ſuſtained 
at Salford-Quay, in ſugars, ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, dye-ſtuff, &c. da- 
waged and deſtroyed, is ſuppoſed 
to amount to ſeveral hundred 


pounds, His grace the dyke of 
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Bridgewater's canal received no 
damage. At Stratford, the bridge 
belonging to the caſſoon, was forced 
from 1ts foundation, and the rub- 
bliſh going along with the water, 
was left upon the adjacent fields, 
and quite altered their appearance. 
At Bolen, the bridge which carried 
the canal over that river, had one 
third part carried away, but no o- 
ther material damage. enſued ; the 
works at this place are reckoned as 
grand as thoſe at Worſley, and the 
damage done at the two places, is 
computed at about 20001. 

A letter is juſt publiſhed at Paris, 
from Don Emanuel d'Amas, vice- 
roy of Peru, to the king of Spain, 
bearing date the (th of September, 
1766, by which he informs his 
Catholic Majeſty, © that the jeſuit 
prieſts have a warehouſe in the city 
of Lima, where moſt of the agents 
of South America reſide, and whi- 
ther all ſorts of merchandize are 
ſent for ſale in that country; and 
that they have like warehouſes in 
the other cities, in order to car- 
ry on an univerſal, and, indeed, 
an excluſive commerce; for paying 
no contribution, and being at very 
little expence, they find a quick 
ſale for their goods, and take ready 
money ; leaving only for the Jay 
merchants the debts and failures of 
thoſe who purchaſe on credit.* In 
ſhort, the griefs contained in the 
viceroy's letter, joined to the dif- 
ficulties the king of Portugal met 
with when he attempted to reform 
the jeſuits, might have been alone 
ſufficient to oblige his Catholic 
Majeſty to get rid of fo jirreligious 
and prejudicial a body. 

Ihe juſticiary rotation for Us 
Southwark was opened at the . 
'Town-hall on St. Margaret's-hill, 
by which regulation one Tow 

Wi 
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will be in attendance from ten 1n 
the morning to one in the after— 
noon, every day in the week, Sun- 
days excepted. 

The new hoſpital near Pancras 
was opened for the reception of 
patients to be inoculated for the 
ſmall-pox. 

The high froſty winds, and great 
fall of rain, have retarded the har- 
velt ſo much in the north, that great 
quantities of - oats, peaſe, and 
beans, wete this day in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcaſtle, uncut. 
Cheviot-nills, and the high lands 
to the weſt end of that town, were 
two days before covered with ſnow, 
and an exceſlive rain on the gth 
raiſed the Tyne many feet. 

They write from Birmingham 
that there fell io great a quantity 
of ſnow on the hills in Derbyſhire 
and Cheſuire, that on its melting 
it cauſed great floods in thoſe parts, 
particularly luſt Thurſday at North- 
wich the waters were ſo high, that 
the inhabitants went about the 
ſtreets in boats. 

The court of France went 

11th. ; . 
into mourning 11 days for 

the duke of Vork. Gaz. 

This morning about two o'clock 
a fire broke cut at Mr, Pitt's, a 
grocer, in High Holborn, which 
in a ſhort time entirely confum- 
ed the ſame, with a.! the ſtock in 
trade, ard the adjuining houſe, 
and greatly damaged five others. 
The flames were ſo rapid, that 
the inhabitants had but juſt time 
to eſcape with their lives; a 
maid ſervant and a boy belong- 
ing to the grocer being miſfing, it 
is feared they periched in the 
flames, | 

They write from Leeds, that laſt 
Thurſday morning they h.d the 
larpelt flood that has been known in 
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that neighbourhood for many years, 
occahoned by an exceflive fall of 
rain weſtward of them the preted- 
ing day and night, by which a deal 
of damage was done to the lands 
adjoining to the river. —But the da- 
mage was much more conſiderable 
upon the river Calder, where the 
riſe was ſo great and ſudden, that 
ſeveral pertons were obliged to 
climb into trees to ſave themſelves 
from being carried away by the 
torrent; the ne navigation from 
Wakefield to Halifax has ſuffered 
much; and the crops of ſeveral 
whole fields of oats and beans in that 
neighbourhood are entirely ſwept 
away. — One perſon at Peniſton has 
loſt near 201. worth of oats; and 
the accounts received of the da- 
mage done in ſeveral other parts of 
the country, by this inundation, 
are almoſt incredible. 

Letters alſo from Denbighſhire 
in North-Wales, Sheffield, Stock- 
port, Stratford, and Warrington, 
mention incredible damage to have 
been ſuſtained in thoſe parts from 
very great and extraordinary 
ſloods. : 

The prince Stadtholder ch 
having notified in form the 1 8 55 
completion of his marriage with 
the princeſs Wilhelmina of Pruſſia, 
to the different colleges of the go- 
vernment reſiding here, that agree- 
able event was yeſterday made 
known at the Hague by the rg 
of cannon, diſplaying of flags, an 
by other demonſtrations of joy; 
and prince Lewis of Brunſwick 
gave an entertainment upon the 
occaſion to a great number of the 
principal perſons of the country. 
Their ſerene and royal highneſſes 
the prince and princeſs of Orange 
were to leave Berlin yeſterday ; and 
as they will reſt at Potz lam, Brunſ- 
wick, 
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wick, Loo, and Soeſdyck, in their 
way home, they are not expected 
at the houſe in the wood before 
the 3d of November, when the re- 
joicings here will begin again, 
The itates of Frieſland have ſet 
the example to the other provinces, 
by voting an annuity to the prin- 
ceſs of Orange ; and it is probable 
that other preſents will be made 


by other provinces, to ſhew their 


ſatisfaction upon this occaſion, 

Four human {x-letons were dug 
up in a gravel pit in Baraſby field, 
near Poclitigton, in Yorkſhire; 
three were without cofhns, the 
fourth was incloſed in a coffin, 
with an urn at the head, after the 
manner of che ancient Romans, on 
the outſide of which were engraved 
ſeveral ancient characters: The 
cofin mouldered into duſt as ſoon 
as expoſed to the air. 

His excellency lord viſcount 
Townſhend, lord lieutenant of Ire— 
land, arrived at Dublin, and was 
received by the lord mayor, alder- 
men, ſheriffs, and commons, in 
their formalities, 

William Gueſt, for filing 
guineas; Joha Spires and 
William Bryan, tor the highway; 
and Thomas Davis, ivr burglary, 
were executed at Tyburn. Rix. 
Gueſt was drawn in a ſledge to ine 
gallows, and after the three others 
were ticd up, he got into the cart ; 
he was not tied up immediately, 
but was indulged to pray on his 
knees, attended by the ordinary, 
and another clergyman of tae 
church of England: He joined in 
prayers with the clergyman with 
the greateſt devotion, and his whole 
deportment was fo pious, grave, 
manly, and ſolemn, as to draw 
tears from the greateſt part of the 
numerous ſpectators, 


14th. 


The archducheſs Maria _ 4 
Joſepha, the intended queen l. 
of Naples, died of the ſmall- pox, 
at the caſtie of Schonbrun near 
Vienna, She was taken ill the 4th 
inſtant, and there were the greateſt 
hopes of her recovery a few days 
ago; but laſt night the diſtemper 
took a ſudden and fatal turn. The 
pock, which had never filled as it 
ſhouli do, ſunk and ftruck in, and 
there ſoon appeared manifeſt indi- 
cations of an inward mortification. 
This day, about ſeven o'clock in 
the evening, ſhe expired, after a 
long and painful agony. She bad 
frequent lucid intervals, knew the 
danger, and met her fate with the 
calmeſt fortitude, ſeeming to feel 
nothing ſo much as the affliction 
ſhe cauſed, which ſhe endea. oured 
to alleviate, by repeatedly begging 
the emperor and empreſs (who con- 
tinued with her till the laſt mo- 
ment) to remember, that at any 
rate ſhe was ſoon to have been ſe. 
parated from them for ever. 

At Wayhill fair, which 6th 
ended this day, hops fold 10th. 
from 81. to 121. and ſome as high 
as 141. Many, however, remained 
un ſold. 

Tbe lord mayor, ſheriffs, and 
commons of Dublin, came to the 
following reſolution, That the ob- 
taining a law for limiting the du- 
ration of parliament, under pro- 
per auaiilications, would be of the 
higheſt advantage to that kingdom 
in general, and to the city of Dub- 
lin in particular; and that it will 
be adviſeable for that city to take 
all conſtitutional meaſures for the 
procuring ſuch a law. 

The journeymen weavers in 
Spital-fields have aſſembled in a 
riotous manner, cut the work out 
of ſeveral looms, and done other 

da- 


140 
damage on account of the prices of 
their work being reduced. The 
guards were called in to quell the 
rioters, but the damage they had 
done 1s ſaid to exceed 10001, 
There died lately, at his houſe 
in Wapping, aged 84 years, the 
noted Mr. Daniel. Day; equally 
remarkable as an humoriſt, and for 
his great ſkill in mechanics. He 
was the firſt promoter and founder 
of Fair Lop fair in Hannault-foreſt, 
in the county of Eſſex, which was 
held the firſt Friday in July, every 
year ; where he has for forty years 
eat beans and bacon, under a cer- 
tain \ree ; he conſtantly walked to 
and from, while his ſtrength would 
admit; his dreſs was a blue ſerge 
waiſtcoat and breeches erabroider- 
ed with needle- work: the laſt eight 
vears, as he grew feeble, he went 
in a coach attended by a fidler, 
He endeavoured to make the fair 
flatute, but could not ſucceed, or 
would have been buried under the 
tree, and ordered a monument to 
his memory ; but to ſhow his great 
regard for the tree, and its ſitua- 
tion, he procured a limb, of which 
has been made a coffin, which he 
has had by him many years, in 
which he often uſed to lie down, 
to fee if it fitted him. He has or- 
dered his body to be laid in Bark- 
ing church-yard, (the pariſh in 
which the tree is) to be carried 
by water attended by his men, 
with white gloves and aprons, each 
man to have 25. and 6d. and a full 
pot. His fortune, which was ea- 
ſy, he kept in the bank, as he al- 
ways declared againſt intereſt for 
money, and uſed to quote a paſſage 
out of the Pialms, he that put- 
teth not out his money to uſury, 
nor taketh reward againſt the in- 
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nocent, he that doth theſe things 
ſhall never be moved.” 

Ham mills, near New- a 
bery, Berks, were burnt to 3 
the water's edge, ſuppoſed to be 
maliciouſly ſet on fire. The da- 
mage is eſtimated at 20001. 

A dreadful fire broke out about 
midnight on the 26th of Sepiem- 
ber at Conſtantinople at the houſe 
of a Milaneſe taylor, who periſhed 


in the flames, which ſpread and 


raged with great violence for {x 
hours, notwithſtanding the grand 
ſignor, grand vizir, and great of- 
ficers of the Porte, aſſiſted in giving 
orders, and encouraging the fire- 
men and janiſſaries with money, to 
exert their utmoſt efforts for extin- 
guiſhing the flames. Their pro- 
greſs was ſtopped on one ſide of 
the way at the church and convent 
of St. Anthony, being a ſtone 
building, and at the other by the 
vacancy of an houſe, which had 
not been rebuilt after a former 
fire. If it had not been a very 
calm night, the whole ſuburb, 
which is of large extent, would 
probably have been laid in aſhes, 
Fifty houſes are entirely conſumed, 
moſt of them large ones, inhabited 
chiefly by Frank merchants, and 
by Drogomen, with ſome hops, 
The palaces of the Dutch ba 
dor, the Neapolitan envov, and 
tne Ruſſian reſident, two houſes of 
the Engliſh factory, and a ſmall 


Roman Catholic convent, were 
burnt down. 
ames Brownrigo, and 


John his ſon, were tried at 
Guildhall, on two ſeparate indict— 
ments, for aſſaulting, whipping, 
and 11] treating Mary Mitchell, the 
ſurviving apprentice girl of the 
ſaid James ; when they were both 

found 
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fund guilty, and recommitted to 
Newgate, in order to receive ſen-— 
tence at the enſuing ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey. 'Thejury recommend- 
ed the father to mercy. 'The ſon 
appeared to be very ill and weak, 
and ſo deaf, that it was with much 
difficulty he could be made to un- 
derſtand the queſtions put to him. 

Two time- pieces, or ſea- watches, 
one made by M. le Roi, the other 
by Mr. Berthaud, were examined 
and compared before the royal aca- 
demy at Paris, with the principles 
of that made by Mr. Harriſon of 
London, and the preference, as 
might be expected, given to the 
French watches. 

A perſon in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth having loſt ſome 
calves, upon opening them found 
the paſſages full of worms. 

2 The ſociety for the en- 

couragement of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, came to a 
reſolution to give Mr. Phillips one 
hundred pounds for his important 
diſcoveries of the method of dying 
leather red and yellow; the colours 
are allowed to be ſuperior to any 
imported from Morocco or Liſbon, 
and upon repeated experiments are 
found to be more durable. 

The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Bailey. At this ſeſſions 
7 received ſentence of death; one, 
tranſportation for 14 years; 3o. 
for ſeven years; 4 to be whipped, 
and 3 fined and impriſoned. — 
James Brownrigg and John his 
fon, were ſentenced to pay a fine 
of 1s. each, and to be impriſoned 
in Newgate fix months ; at the ex- 
piration of which, to enter into 
recognizances for their good be- 
haviour for ſeven years, —lt appear- 
ed on the trial that James Brown- 


rigg had twice dipped Mary Mirt- 


23d. 
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chell's head in a water-tub, once 


broke the griſtle of her ear with a 


walking-ſtick, and once horſe- 
whipped her, but not naked: In 
anſwer to which he ſaid, he owned 
the dipping her head in water, but 
denied ftriking her over the ear; 
urged ſeveral inſtances of her mif- 
behaviour; pleaded the good cha- 
rafter given him by five appren- 
tices; and added, that ſome of his 
boarders muſt have known ſome- 
thing of the alledged ill- treatment; 
but, on account of their circum- 
ſtances, he did not chuſe to call 
them. The ſon was indicted for 
whipping Mary Mitche!l three 
days ſucceſſively naked; the two 
firſt times were by the mother's 
order, the laſt of his own accord, 
for taking ſome cheſnuts : he ſaid 
in his defence, that the girl never 
lay ill of his beating, and that he 
had taught her to read. 

An order of council was iſſued, 
importing that his majeſty having 
received information that the price 
of wheat in the port of London, 
has been, for two ſucceſſive mar- 
ket-days, above 48 8. the quarter; 
his majeſty therefore prohibits the 
making, extracting, or diſtilling of 
any kind of low wines or ſpirits 
from any wheat, wheat-meal, 
wheat-flour, and wheat-bran, or 
any mixture therewith, until 14 
days after the commencement of 
the next ſeſſion of parliament. 

On Wedneſday morning, 
between eight and mine 
o'clock, his majeſty's ſhip Montreal 
arrived at St. Helen's, with the 
corpſe of his late royal highneſs the 
duke of York, where ſhe laid to 
almoſt half an hour, while ſhe re- 
ceived her orders from the Tweed, 
which was ſtationed there for that 
purpoſe, in caſe the Montreal 

ſhould 


29th. 
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ſhould touch there. After ſhe had 
received her orders, ſhe flood to 
the eallward of the Downs, At 
firſt, when ſhe appeared in fight, 
ſhe hoiſted the royal ſtandard half 
ſtaff high, and fired minuts guns, 
which were anſwered by the Tweed. 
The minute guns at the Lower are 
to fire, and his royal highneſs's 
corpſe is to be brought up the river 
to the Jeruſalem Chamber; but if 
it ſhould not arrive till after three 
in the afternoon, then to lay in 
ſtate at Greenwich one night. 

It is reported, that in the jefuits 
college at Barcelona, in Spain, 
were found riches to the amount 
of twelve millions of crowns, It 
conſiſted of ſeveral tons of gold 
and ſilver, a large quantity of gold 
duſt, emeralds and diamonds, 
crowns of gold ornamented with 
brilliants and rubics, ſome bales of 
Cocoa, and ſome rich merchandize 
from the Eaſt Indies. 

A dreadful earthquake ruined 
the iſle of Cephalonia, and almoſt 
deſtroyed the city of Zante, in the 
Levant. The inhabitants had been 
alarmed by former ſocks, and had 
taken to tents and boats, to paſs 
their time in the fields and on the 
river; by which precaution many 
lives were ſaved; but their con- 
ſternation and diſtreſs is 1nexpreti- 
fible. 

A law has been publiſicd at 
Stockholm, declaring, that in con- 
ſequence of the meaſures taken by 
the ſtates and their ſecret cormmit- 
tee in the laſt Diet, the courſe of 
exchange ſhould be fixed, for the 
year 1768, at 42 marks copper ior 
2 rixdollar, Hamburgh banco, aud 
proportionably for all other mo— 
ney; forbidding any perion to 
bargain for bills at « higher price 
after the firſt of January next, un- 
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mountain was ſilent. 
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der the penalties preſcribed by the 


law which fixed the exchange in 
1760. 

The laſt week has exhibited 
ſcenes of the greateſt horror in Ita- 
ly, the eruption of Mount Veſuvius 
having coatinued with great vio- 
lence: Many fine vineyards are 
deſtroyed, and ſome villas; but his 
Sicilian majeſty's palace and the 
maſeuia of Portici have eſcaped, 
by the lava's taking another 
courſe, when it was within a mile 
and a half of them. The con- 
cuſhons of the air from the explo- 
ſions of the mountain were ſo vio— 
lent, that many doors and win- 
dows, even at Naples, were forced 
open by them, Tbe explofions 
and concuſſions of the air were 
moſt terrible on "Thurſday. The 
noiſe generally continued, each 
time, between five and ſix hours, 
and then ceaſed as ſuddenly as it 
began. Ihe ſtones thrown up by 
theſe exploſions were of an enor- 
mous ſize, and were thrown be— 
tween five and fix hundred feet 
higa, and many of them fell more 
than half a mile from the crater. 
The clouds which iffued from the 
mouth cf the volcano, and hung 
over it, ſtriking one againſt the o- 
ther, occationed continual flaſhes 
of forked lightning, the thunder 
of which was heard when the 
The moun- 
tain is now calm, and the lavas no 
longer run. This eruption is uni- 
verfally allowed to be the mot 
violent that has happened this cen- 
tury, both as to the loudneſs of the 
exploſons, which were heard a- 
bove thirty miles from Naples, 
and to the quantity of lava. It is 
im poſſible to deſcribe the confuſion 
the city of Naples has been in for 
a week paſt, + 

The 
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The late general Polteney, is 
ſaid to have deviſed by his will the 
following legacies: To the hon. 
William Pulteney, eſq; who mar- 
ried his niece, only daughter of the 
late Daniel Pulteney, eſq; the 
your.gelt brother of the late earl of 
Bath, and who changed his name 
from Johnſtone to Polteney, bis 
two large eitates, one of which 1s 
14,000], per ann. and the other 
12,000 |. per ann. To the right 
honourable the earl of Darlington, 
150,0c0], in money, in the ſtocks, 
To the hon, Frederick Vane, and 
Raby Vane, eſqrs. brothers to the 
Earl of Darlington, Gool. per an- 
num each, for them and their chil- 
dren for ever. To Mr. Liver- 
more, his gentleman, 10001. and 
his wardrobe, To his cook and 
clerk of the kitchen, 1001. per 
ann. each- during life. To Mr. 
Thomas Heron, a diſtant relation, 
10001. and 50 l. per ann. To 
his coachman, all his carriages and 
coach horſes, To Mr. Garden, 
his ſteward, 1000 J. and a genteel 
annuity for life. To Dr. Douglas, 
his library; the ſaid library was 
firſt de ited to the doctor by the 
late earl of Bath, which the gene- 
ral purchaſed for 10col. and now 
has left to him again, agreeable to 
the intention of the original devi- 
ſor. To George Colman, eſq; 
400 |. per ann. for hfe. To his 
houſekeeper, 1001. per ann. for 
life. To his two grooms, two 
years wages, and all his fine riding- 
horſes, To all his other ſervants, 
each, two years wages, Befides a 
great number of charitable and 
other legacies. The name of the 
houſe he died in, in Piccadilly, 1s 
ordered by his will to be called for 
ever Barh Hovse. 


Died in Virginia Edward Plea- 
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ſants, eſq; aged 94 years, who had 
married ſeven Indian wives. 

Father Rabo, the jeſuit, who laſt 
ſummer went from Quebec to diſ- 
cover if any navigable river com- 
municated from the weſtward of 
Lake Superior, ia Canada, to the 
8. Seas. 

Capt. Thomas Wilſon, aged 86, 
who ſerved in all the campaigns 
under the great duke of Marlbo- 
rough, 

Rev. Mr. Tho. Trigge, vicar of 
Horlie, near Riegate, Surry, and 
poſſeſſed alſo of a donative in Suf- 
folk. He was educated in Chriſt's 
Hoſpital, and many years fince pre- 
ſented by the governors to the a- 
bove two benefices ; about fix years 
ago, he preſented the hoſpital with 
1001. out of gratitude, and about 
two years after, with 2001. more z 
vpon which the general court vot- 
ed him a governor ; he has by his 
will added a third gift of 2001. 
which will make up 5001. in re- 
turn for his education and the pre- 
ferment he received from that royal 
hoſpital. 

At Ghent, the famous Jenny 
Cameron. 

At Paris, Anne Loviſa Allard, 
aged 117 years. 

John Key aged 85, in Penſylva- 
nia. Wa, Penn, the firſt propri- 
etor, gave him a lot of ground in 
compliment, being the firſt child 
born in Philadelphia. 

Geo. Wilford, aged 100, want- 
ing four days, at Fenny-bridge 1n 
Lancaſhire. About 3 years 2g0 
died James Roberts, aged 113, 
near the ſame place; where is now 
living William Rogers, aged 105, 
in perſect health. 

Elizabeth Harwood, a: White- 
church in Shropſhire, aged 102 
years, Her huſband, a ſhepherd, 

18 


144] 
is ſtill living there, aged ninety- 
eight years. 

At his houſe in Thackham's- 
court, Chandois-ſtreet, in the 100 
year of his age, Mr, Wodd, 
who had for upwards of ſeventy 
years belonged to the Heralds 
office, 
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fl The Montreal arrived in 
It the river, where the coffin in 
which his royal highneſs's remains 
were brought home, was changed 
for one made by the king's uphol- 
ſterer, on which his highneſs's ti- 
tles were elegantly inſcribed. 

ol This day, about noon, the 
* queen was happily delivered 
of a prince. Her royal highneſs the 
princeſs dowager of Wales, his 
grace the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
Ty, ſeveral lords of his majeſty's 
moſt honourable privy-council, and 
the ladies of her majeſty's bed- 
chamber, were preſent. 

F The remains of his late 
3% royal highneſs the duke of 
York were depoſited in the royal 
vault in king Henry VIIth's cha- 
pel. For an account of the pro- 
ceſſion, ſee the Appendix to the 
Chronicle. 

An order was iſſued by the lord 
mayor for apprehending all vagrants 
found within the liberties of the 
city, and paſſing them to their re- 
ſpective pariſhes. 

Some labourers, in ſinking a well 
at Benacre in Suffolk, found an 
earthen jar, containing near 400 
pieces of filver coin, the chief 
part of K. Edward I. and II. and 
ſtruck at London, York, and Dub- 
lin, The workmen honeſtly car- 
ried them to Sir 'Thomas Gooch, 
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lord of the manor, who rewarded 
them handſomely for their trouble, 

A ſeſſion of high court of b. 
admiralty was held at the Old th. 
Bailey, for trial of offences com- 
mitted on the high ſeas, but no 
material offences came before the 
court, A commander, charged 
with wilfully caſting away his 
ſhip, with intent to detraud the in- 
ſerers, was diſcharged of that of- 
fence, no indictment having been 
preferred againſt him. Another 
commander of a veſſel, charged 
with cruelty to his apprentice, was 
likewiſe diſcharged. 

The following extraordinary at- 
teſtation of the coroner of Bergen 
county in New-England, was com- 
municated by a gentleman of ſuch 
credit, as leaves not the leaſt doubt 
of its being genuine. On the 
22d day of September, in the year 
of our Lord 1767, I Johannes De- 
mareſt, coroner of the county of 
Bergen and province of New. er- 
ſey, was preſent at a view of the 
body of one Nicholas 'Tuers, then 
lying dead, together with the jury, 
which I ſummoned to enquire of 
the death of the ſaid Nicholas Tu- 
ers. At that time a negro man, 
named Harry, belonging to Hen- 
drick Chriſtians Zabriſke, was 
ſuſpeted of having murdered the 


| ſaid Tuers, but there was no proof 


of it, and the negro denied it, I 
aſked if he was not afraid to touch 
Tuers. He ſaid No, he had not 
hurt him, and immediately came 
up to the corpſe lying in the cof- 
fin ; and then Staats Storm, one of 
the jurors, ſaid, I am not afraid 
of him, and ftroked the dead man's 
face with his hand, which made no 
alteration in the dead perſon, and 
(as I did not put any faith in any 


of thoſe trials), my back was _ 
e 
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ed towards the dead body, when 
the jury ordered the negro to touch 
the dead man's face with his hand, 
and then I heard a cry in the room 
of the people, ſaying, He is the 
man,” and I was deſired to come to 
the dead body; and was told that 
the ſaid Negro Harry had put his 
hand on Tuers's face, and that 
the blood immediately ran out of 
the noſe of the dead man Tuers. I 
ſaw the blood on his face, and or- 
dered the negro to rub his hand 
again on Tuers's face; he did fo, 
and immediately the blood again 
ran out of the ſaid Tuers's noſe at 
both noſtrils, near a common table 
ſpoonful at each nouril, as well as 
[ could judge. Whereupon the 
people all charged him with being 
the murderer, but he denied it for a 
ſew minutes, and then confeſſed 
that he had murdered the ſaid 
Nicholas Tuers, by firſt ſtriking 
him on the head with an axe, and 
then driving a wooden pin in his 
ear; though afterwards he ſaid he 
{truck a ſecond time with his axe, 
and then held him faſt till he had 
done ſtruggling; when that was 
done, he awaked ſome of the fami- 
ly, and ſaid Tuers was dying, he be- 
lieved. 

JoHAN NES DEMuAREST, Cor.“ 

Nine young apprentices, the 
oldeſt not 18, having ſome time 
ſince formed themſelves into a 
gang in order to go on the high- 
way, having committed robberies, 
it is ſaid, to the amount of 5001. 
five of them were this day taken, 
and diligent ſearch is making after 
the reſt. Their principal rendez- 
vous was at a little public- houſe 
near Shepherd's Buſh, where they 
uſed to put up their horſes, change 
their cloaths, and tranſact all their 
buſineſs, The ringleader of thoſe 

„ 


hopeful youths ſome time ago, 
having diſcovered a ſum of money, 
to the amount of near 2001. which 
his mother had ſaved unknown to 
his father, took the whole, and im- 
mediately laid it out in cloaths, 
piſtols, &c. for the reſt of his com- 
panions, 

At a court of common council 
held at Guildhall, a motion was 
made that the thanks of this court 
be given to the hon. Thomas Har- 
ley, Lord Mayor ele; Sir Ro- 
bert Ladbroke, knt. Sir Richard 
Glynn, knr. and bart. and WII- 
liam Beckford, eſq; this city's re- 
preſentatives in parliament, for the 
conſtant and diligent application 
and attention which they haye 
ſewn, on all occaſions (during the 
courſe of this parliament) to the 
welfare and intereſt of this great 
metropolis in general; and par- 
ticularly to the ſeveral matters 
which have from time to time been 
recommended by this court to their 
care and confideration, Which 
was reſolved, and fair copies or- 
dered to be ſigned by the town- 
clerk, and one delivered to each of 
the faid repreſentatives. 

The corpſe of the late general 
Pulteney, after lying in ſtate, was 
carried from the Jeruſalem cham- 
ber in a grand proceſſion, and 1n- 
terred in Iflip's chapel in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey. 

This day the noted Hig- tp. 


gins was executed at Carmar- / 


then, from whence we have receiv- 


ed the following particulars. 
„Os the 23d of October, the 
Sheriff of Carmarthen received the 
warrant for the execution of Ed- 
ward Higgins on the 7th inſtant, 
which was read to him, and which 
affected him greatly for a few mi- 


nutes, but his ſpirits reviving, he 


[K] ſaid, 
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fd, I'll get a reprieve before 
then; ſo on the 26th of October 
he wrote to ſome of his friends for 
one, which accordingly came down 
on the 3d inſtant, of which the 
following 1s a copy. 

Whitehall, OR. 29, 1707. 
© Sir, notwithſtanding his ma- 
jeſty's royal mandate for that pur- 
poſe, you are hereby required to 
poſtpone the execution of Edward 
Higgins, convicted at your laſt 
aſſize for burglary, till further or- 

ders. Your's, &c. 
SHELBURNE, 

To the Hizh-Sheriff of the 

county of Carmarthen or 

his Deputy, the Gaoler, 

or his Deputy. 

« On the arrival of this ſham re- 
ſpite, Higgins's wife aud ſiſter, in 
order to countenance the cheat, 
dreſſed themſelves that evening in 
white, but the under- ſheriff ſuſ- 
pecting the reality of this reſpite, 
made all the enquiry about it, and 
finding it a forged one, went to the 
priſoner the evening preceding his 
Execution, adviſing him to prepare 
himſelf for eternity, for that he 
would be executed the following 
day ; to which Higgins ſaid, you 
are a ſcoundrel for ſuſpecting ſo 
evident a truth; move me from this 

lace to-morrow if you dare, curſ- 
ing and iwearing moſt ſhockingly 


all the time. The clergyman of 


the town, and eſpecially the Rev. 
Mr. Rogers, the rector, and his 
curate, were very aſſiduous in ad- 
miniſtering good advice to him, 
which he regarded not, flill in— 
fiſting upon a reſpite, and offering 
to bet 10001. on the reality of it, 


and ſaying, you threaten me with 


the gallows, thinking I will con- 
feſs many things; I muit be a d- d 
tool if I do. 
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„ Yeſterday, the 7th inſtant, a- 
bout eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he was fetched out of gaol, 
and taken to Petfarn, the place of 
execution; but was very deſirous 
of being hanged within the walls 
of the caſtle, which was denied 
him. On the road to the gallows 
he walked fo faſt, that the ſpec- 
tators could hardly keep up with 
him, ſtill curſing and ſwearing that 
the reſpite was real, and calling 
the under-ſheriff a ſcoundrel for 
taking away his life with the re- 
prieve in his pocket; he further 
ſaid, that the lord chief juſtice will 
take the matter in hand, and many 
will ſuffer by it; and it is report- 
ed, that he deſired his wife to 
inſert his trial, execution, &c, in 
the London papers; and at the 
| delivered her two letters, 

ut the contents are not known, 
He made no confeſſion at all, but 
declared he never wronged any 
perſon of a ſhilling in his life, and 
in a manner denied the crime for 
which he ſuffered, He mounted 
the ladder boldly, and addreſſed 
the ſpeQtators thus: Gentlemen, 
now 1s the time, do as you pleaſe, 
you have my reprieve in your 
cuſtody.” He prayed for about 
five minutes, and then ſaid, 1 
am ready,” and was turned off be- 
fore one clock. 

This Cay at noon the prince 
and princeſs of Orange made —_— 
their public entry into the Hague, 
The proceſſion was very magni— 
ficent, and in great order, notwith- 
ſtanding the prodigious concourſe 
of people, which had crowded 
from all parts of this country to 
ſee it. The magiſtrates of the 
Hague received and complimented 
their highneſſes under a triumphal 
arch, ercCted at the fide they came 

into 
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into town by. The burghers were 
under arms, as was likewiſe the 
garriſon; and the prince of Weil- 
burgh and prince Lewis of Brunſ— 
wie marched in the train at the 
head of their reſpective ſquadrons 
of guards. The artillery was fired 
at the ſame time from the ram- 
parts; the bells rung; and the 
ſtadtholder, with his royal bride, 
were conducted to their apart- 
ments amidſt the acclamations of 
the people. The whole town was 
magnificently illuminated at night. 
This evening their highneſſes make 
their appearance at the French 
theatre; and on Thurſday next 
the prince of Orange will give a 
ball and ſupper at the old court, 
with which the public feſtival will 
conclude. 

A breakfaſt was given to the 
friends of the marquis of Kildare, 
at the Rotunda in the New Gar- 
dens, in Dublin, of which the fol- 
lowing 1s the bill of fare : 

100 rounds of beef: 100 neats 
torgues: 1000 ſheeps ditto; 100 
bak<d pies: 100 firloins of beef: 
100 geeſe roaſted ; 100 turkies 
ditto: 100 ducks ditto: 100 pul- 
lets ditto: 100 wild fowl: 1000 
French loaves: 2000 large prints 
of butter: 100 weight of Glou- 
ceſter cheeſe: tea, coffee, and 
chocolate, in abundance: 2000 
taflron cakes: 4-00 plain ditto: 
50 hams, 2500 bottles of wine: 
and a moſt ſplendid and large py- 
ramid of {wcetmeats in the mid- 
dle of the deſert in the centre of 
the room; likewiſe a great number 
of ſtands of jelly, and a curious 
fountain playing, handſomely or- 
namented with ivy, &c. 
oth This day the right hon, 
the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of Lon- 


don, in common-council aſſem- 
bled, waited on his majeſty; and 
being introduced to his majeſty by 
the right hon. the earl of Hert- 
ford, lord chamberlain of his ma- 
jeſty's houſhold, James Eyre, eſq; 
the recorder, made their compli» 
ments in the following addreſs. 

To the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty. 

May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

We your majeliy's molt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubje&s, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of the city of London, in com- 
mon- council aſſembled, happy in 
every occaſion of approaching your 
royal preſence with our molt duti- 
ful congratulations, beg leave to 
expreſs our unfeigned joy on the 
ſafe delivery of that moſt excellent 
princeſs the queen, and the further 
increaſe of your royal family by 
the birth of another princeſs. 

We cannot but feel ourſelves 
deeply intereſted in every event 
which affects the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, under whoſe mild 
S the Britiſh ſubjects 

ave, for more than half a cen- 
tury, been bleſſed with a full en- 
joyment of their civil and religious 
rights, and a ſeries of happineſs 
unknown to the ſame extent in any 
former period. 

Permit us therefore, royal Sir. 
at the ſame time, humbly to offer 
our fincere condolence on the 
much lamented death of your ma- 
jeſty's royal brother the duke. of 
York, whoſe many eminent and 
princely virtues have moſt juſtly 
endeared his memory to all your 
majeſty's loyal ſabje&ts, and made 
the private loſs of the royal fa- 
mily, a public misfortune. 

May the divine providence 
long preferve your majefty ; and 

XJ 2 may 
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may there never be wanting one 
of your Majeſty's royal deſcen- 
dants to be the guardian of our 
moſt happy conſtitution |! 
Signed by order of court, 
JAMES HODGES.” 
To which addreſs his majeſty was 
pleaſed to return this moſt gra- 
Cious anſwer : 

* I thank you for this loyal ad- 
dreſs, and for the ſatisfaction you 
expreſs in the encreaſe of my fa- 
mily : Thoſe expreſſions of your 
zealous attachment cannot but be 
agreeable to me; The religion 
and liberties of my people always 
have been, and ever ſhall be, the 
conſtant objects of my care and 
attention; and I ſhall eſteem it 
one of my firſt duties to inſtil the 


ſame principles into thoſe who may 


tucceed me. 

I regard your condolence on 
the melancholy event of the Duke 
of York's death, as an additional 
proof of your attachment to me 
and my family; and 1 take this 
firſt opportunity of expreſſing my 
thanks for it.“ 

They were all received very 
graciouſly, and had the honour to 
Kiſs his majeſty's hand. 

This morning early a ter- 
rible fire broke out at the 
houſe of Mr. Bailey, turner and 
chandler, near Gray's-Inn-Lane, 
ilolborn, which entirely con- 
ſumed the fame, together with 
another houſe, a pawn-broker's, 
adjoining, and damaged one more. 
The flames were fo rapid, that Mr, 
Bailey and his family had hardly 
time to rake th-ir eſcape, undreſ- 
fed. His ſtock in trade, furniture, 
wearing apparel, &c. were de- 
{lroyed; a young man, a lodger, 
was obliged to throw himſelf out 
of a two-pair cf ſtairs window, 
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14th, 
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by which he broke his arm and 
thigh, and now lies without hopes 
of recovery. This accident is ſaid 
to have been occaſioned by a lamp 
being left burning for a lodper, 
which unhappily Tet fire to ſome 
ſhavings in the room. 

A number of colliers from near 
Stourbridge, in Worceſterſhire, aſ- 
ſembled in a riotous manner at 
Kidderminſter-market, and being 
joined by other perſons, to the 
number of near 2000, forced the 
farmers to ſell their wheat at 5s. a 
buſhel, which before was ſold at 
75. and at the ſame time obliged 
them to ſell their butter at 64, a 
pound, which before was fold for 
8d. They paid for what they had, 
and then went home quietly, 

At Mr, Dudley's, iron- 6th 
monger and grocer, in 
Stourbridge, by ſome means a 
ſpark of fire flew into a barrel of 
gunpowder, which was in a back 
warehouſe, while Mr. Dudley was 
there, and blew up the whole 
building, and buried him ig the 
ruins, from whence he was dug out 
a moit miſerable ſpectacle ; yet 
there are hopes of his recovery ; 
adjoining to the building was 2 
lockſmith's ſhop, in which ſeve- 
ral men were at work, who were 
by the concuſſion, which forced 
out the windows of the ſhop, 
thrown confuſedly againſt each 
other. One man received a mor- 
tal wound in his belly from an 
inſtrument one of his ſhopmates 
was at work with, and died ſoon 
after. 'The violence of the ſhock 
broke the windows of ſeveral ad- 
jacent houſes, 

A gentlewoman in Holbourn. 
whoſe huſband had preſented her 
with a ticket, put up prayers in the 
church the day before drawing, * 

the 
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the following manner. The 
prayers of this congregation are 
deſired for the ſucceſs of a perſon 
engaged in a new undertaking.” 

Mr. Hughes, a ſtock- broker, 
had his pocket picked in Jona- 
than's coffee-houſe of 50 lottery- 
tickets, the value of which (at the 
price then ſold) is 800 J. The 
ſame evening three other brokers 
had their pockets picked of their 
purſes, one containing 62 guineas, 
another ſeven, and the third five. 
One of the pickpockets has been 
ſince apprehended, on whom 35 of 
the tickets were recovered; the 
other 15 he ſaid were carried to 
Holland by his accomplices. 

A coloured print of the French 
king, engraved on copper, was 
worked off, in his majeſty's pre- 
ſence, by M. Gautier, aſſiſted by 
one of his ſons. The work was 
compleated in ſix minutes, and the 
picture came out finiſhed with all 
its colours. 

A court of Aldermen was held at 


Guildhall, when 1001. was or- 


dered to be paid to the widow 


of the late worthy alderman Coc- 


kayne, as a teſtimony of the ſenſe 
they entertained of his ever being 
ready and willing to ſerve his fel- 
low-citizens. 

A motion was made in the court 
of common pleas for a new trial to 
ſet aſide the verdi& given againſt 
the ſurgeons in the Borough, for 
5001. damages, for breaking a 
18 leg, by new ſetting it; 

ut upon hearing the merits of the 
cauſe argued, the court over- ruled 
o motion, and confirmed the ver- 
i&. 
a. 'This moning No. 3379, 
en. was drawn a prize of twenty 
thouſand pounds. It is the pro- 


perty of Mr, Alder, a cooper and 


publican, at Abingdon, in Berks. 
The broker who went from town 
to carry him the news, he com- 
N with 100]. All the 
ells in the town were ſet a ring- 
ing; he called in his neigh- 
bours, promited to affiſt this with 
a capital ſum, that with another, 
gave away plenty of liquor, and 
vowed to lend a poor cobler (his 
old penny cuſtomer) money to buy 
leather to ſtock his ſtall ſo full, 
that he ſhould not be able to get 
into it to work; and laſtly, he 
promiſed to buy a new coach for 
the coachman who brought him 
down the ticket, and to give a ſet 
of as good horſes as could be 
bought for money, 

On Wedneſday in the after- 
noon, the body of a gentleman 
was found drowned juſt off Bil- 
lingſgate, ſuppofed to have miſſed 
his way in the fog; he had in his 
pockets a watch, two guineas, a 
five and threepence, ſome filver, 
and a dollar, and filver buckles in 
his ſhoes. 

On Wedneſday evening, as Mr. 
Cox, needlemaker in Black-friars, 
was going over to Bridewell, he 
by the thickneſs of the fog miſſed 
his way, and fell into the ditch 
cloſe to Black-friars wharf, and 
was found ſuffocated in the mud. 

This day his majeſty, at- th 
tended by the duke of An- 2. 
caſter, and the ear] of Hunting- 
don, went in his ſtate coach to the 
houſe of peers, and opened the 
preſent meeting of parliament with 
a moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. 

A court of common- council was 
held at Guildhall, when a petition 
to the hon. houſe of commons, re- 
lating to the preſent high price of 
proviſions, was read and agreed 


[X] 3 to, 
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to, and the ſheriſfs were ordered 
to prelent the lame forthwith. 

They write from Vienna, that 
letters from Tyrol bring a detail 
of the molt melancholy events. 
After a very copious rain, which 
laſted from the 16th to the 19th, 
in the {outhern part of that coun- 
try, the rivers and brooks over- 
flowed on all ſides. The waters 
which ran from the mountains 
dragged down along with them 
ſtones of an enormous ſize, and 
overturned bridges, houſes, and 
churcies. In ſome places the very 
rocks, detached from the moun- 
tains, made terrible havock. The 
Adige, iſſuing from its bed, pro- 
duced ſo great an inundation, that 
the plain between the two moun- 
tains reſembled a lake. The miſery 
of the country is general, and the 
inhabitants not being able to re- 
medy the misfortune, had no other 
courte to take but to eſcape to the 
high grounds, from whence they 
beheld with grief the dread{ul 
ſpectacle of the deſtruction of their 
houſes and fields. 

The town of Neumerk, founded 
ſome ages ago, at the place where 
the town of Enna, by the Ro- 
mans called Endidæ, ſtood, and 
which was deltroyed by an inun— 
dation, has had pretty nearly the 
fame fate. Thirty-teven inhabi- 
tants, who had retired into the 
little church of St. Antonio, pe- 
riſhed, the rivulet of Vilbach hav- 
ing thrown it down, The little 
river known by the name of Lavis, 
broke a large dike of ſtones, and 
penerrated into the country of 
Trente, where it has done pro- 
dig'0us damage. The Ferſina, 
another ſmall flream, having broke 
Its banks, has likewiſe committed 
great ravages. 
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Joſeph Harvey and Rich- h 
ard Pittere, for burglary ; 25th. 
John Braſs, for robbing Mrs. Hub. 
bard, of a ſum of money; aud 
William Edwards, for ſtealing 801, 
in the dwelling-houſe of Daniel 
Lucas, the fox and crown at High- 
gate, were executed at Tyburn, 
purſuant to their ſentence. Ed- 
wards ſeemed to be above thirty 
vears old ; but the three others 
greatly excited the compaſſion of 
the ſpectators, the eldeſt being 
about eighteen, and the two others 
younger, —Edwards was by trade a 
painter, and lived ſeveral years in 
good repute in Litchfield- ſtreet, 
near Newport- market; he was 
waited on by a gentleman, at the 
deſire of Mrs. Bartholomew of the 
White-conduit-houſe, relative to a 
family geld watch, when he tremb- 
led verv much, and owned the 
taking 491. but denied his know- 
ing any thing of the watch. 

A priſoner in the Baſtile hang- 
ed himſelf a few days ago; but the 
gaoler coming into his room ſoon 
after, and perceiving that he was 
not dead, cut the cord by which 
he hung, and made uſe of every 
means to recover him; but the 
priſoner no ſooner came to himſelf, 
than he ſeized the knife with 
which the gaoler had cut him 
down, ſtabbed him with it, and 
afterwards ſtabbed himielf. The 
gaoler ſurvived him only a few 
hours. 

The queen of Denmark, in com- 
memoration of her marriage, haz 
ordered the ſum of zo rixdollars to 
be given to each of 25 young wo- 
men in the diſtrict of Soroe, as a 
portion at their wedding, be- 
ſides ten rixdollars at the birth 
of every firſt child, The wed- 
dings are to be on the 2gth of 
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next January, which 1s the king's 
birth-day. 

Ephraim Philpot of North Kel- 
ly, near Taunton in Somerſetſhire, 
having ſome difference with his 
father, went into the field where 
he was, and ſhot him dead. He 
has fince been apprehended, and 
committed to priſon, 
<6 The caſe of Mr. Gibſon, 

on a ſpecial verdict, was 
argued by council, before the right 
hon. lord Mansfield, and nine 
more of the judges, in the Exche- 
quer-chamber, Weſtminſter-hall, 
for upwards of three hours ; their 
lordſhips are to give their opinion 
on the caſe next term. 
Extract of a letter from Charles- 
Town, South-Carolina, OA. 2. 

« Wedneſday laſt, Michael 
Muckenfuſs, diſpatched by the 
poſtmaſter-general with the mail 
for St. Augultine, returned here, 
and gives the following account, 
to which he has made oath : Sep- 
tember 2oth, three days after 
leaving Savannah, he reached the 
Store on Santilly-river, kept by 
James Lemmon, who told him, 
that the day before, while George 
Mills, Benjamin Baker, Jeremiah 
Wylly, and one Cummins, were 
driving ſome cattle acroſs a run of 
water near the ſaid Wylly's houſe, 
the three laſt mentioned were fircd 
upon and killed upon the ſpot, 
Mills made his eſcape, and rode 
towards Wylly's, where he ſaw 
hve Indians killing two women, 


three children, and old Mr. Mills, 


his own father, on which he rode 


off; he knew the Indians to be 


Creeks, belonging to the village 
of Allatchway, who, to the num- 
ber of 15, had been for ſome 
time hunting in 'that neighbour- 


[151 
hood. The houſe where the mur- 
der was committed is in Eaſt. Flo- 
riday, on St. Mary's river, fifteen 
miles above the Ferry, which he 
reached on the 22d; but finding 
no boat, and no anſwer from the 
Ferry-houſe on the other ſide, he 
ſuppoſed the people were fled, and 
not being able to croſs the river, 
he was obliged to return.“ 

Letter from the Eaſt-Indies, 

* On the 1oth of September, 
1766, came to our garden near 
'Tranquebar, a Mooriſh or Ma- 
hometan prieſt, a dwarf, aged 45 
years: his ſize was ſcarce that of 
an ordinary child of four years 
old. What was remarkable in this 
caſe was, that he was not at all 
miſhapen, but all his limbs ſeemed 
as well proportioned from head to 
foot as thoſe of any other perſon. 
He ſung in the Perſian, but un- 
derſtood very little of the Mala- 
bar language. The former go- 
vernor of Madraſs had his image 
caſt in braſs, ſince the dwarf him- 
ſelf could not be perſuaded to 
to Europe, He walked a little in 
our plantation to look about him 
but as walking was troubleſome 
to him on account of a diſorder in 
his breaſt, one of our people car- 
ried him on his arms like a child, 
which he liked very well.” 

This autumn has been fatal to 
the horſes in America, as well as 
England and Holland. The diſ- 
temper there has been attended 
with fatal effects; in the province 
of New. Jerſey, it has carried off 
almoſt all their young horſes and 
colts; and in New- England the 
havock it has made is very ruinous. 

The tide ebbed and flow- 3th 
ed about five in the morn- ***7* 
ing, twice in an hour and a half, 
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at London - bridge and Green- 
Wich. | 

The young prince, fourth 
ſon-of their majeſties, was 
baptized. by the biſhop of London, 
(the archbiſhop of Canterbury be- 
ing indiſpoſed) by the name of 
Edward. Their ſerene highneſſes 
the hereditary prince and princeſs 
of Brunſwick, the reigning prince 
of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, and her 
royal highneſs the princeſs of 
Heſſe were ſponſors by proxy. 

A body of weavers, armed with 
ruſty ſwords, piſtols, and other 
offenſive weapons, aſſembled at a 
houſe on Saffron-hill, with an in- 
tent to deſtroy the work in the 
looms of an eminent weaver near 
that place, but were happily diſ- 
. without much miſchief. 
Some of them were apprehended, 
and being examined before the 
Juſtices at Hicks's-hall, it appear- 
ed that two claſſes of weavers 
were mutually combined to diſ- 
treſs each other, namely the en- 
gine and narrow weavers, The 
Engine weavers were ſuppoſed to be 
Tuinous to the narrow weavers, be- 
cauſe, by means of their engines, 
one of them could do as much in 
one day as ſix of the other, and 
the ſame kind of work equally 
good ; for which reaſon the nar- 
row weavers were determined to 
deſtroy them : 'The men who were 
taken up were engine weavers, 
and they urged in their favour, 
that they only aſſembled in or- 
der to defend themſelves from a 
party of the others who were ex- 
pected ta riſe. As they had done 
no miſchief, they were all diſmiſſed 
with a ſevere reprimand for not 
having applied to the civil ma- 
gillrate for protection. | 


zoth. 
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About twelve the ſame night 
the maſter of the Peacock in 
Gray's in lane, diſcovered a man 
in his ſhirt that had jumped out 
of a two pair of ſtairs window in 
his ſleep. By pitching on the 
pent-houſe it had broke his fall, 
and the man had received no hurt. 


He appeared ſtupid at firſt, and 


would believe noching of the mat- 
ter; but recovering himſelf, and 
finding himſelf naked in the ſtreet, 
he was greatly affected at his de- 
liverance. | 

Some particulars relative to the 
loſs of the brig Dolphin, capt. 
John Malbone, belonging to New- 
port, Rhode ifland, which was 
— on fire off that place in July 
aſt. | 

© When the Dolphin had ar- 
rived off Point Judith from Ja- 
maica, and was within five miles 
from the land, at half after ten 
o'clock at night, a negro boy went 
down between the decks, amongſt 
the rum, where there flood ſeveral 
puncheons of water, and (as he 
ſays) with an intention to draw 
ſome water, but miſtook, and 
broached a caſk of rum; at the 
ſame time the door of the lan- 
tern, in which he carried the 
candle, being open, and the can- 
dle falling into the rum, ſet it on 
fire: This ſo affrighted the boy, 
that he neglected to ſtop the run- 
ning of the rum, and in leſs than 
half a minute the head of the caſk 
flew out, and the flames were 1m- 
mediately communicated to fifteen 
caſks more, all between decks, 1o 
that all poſſible means uſed to ex- 
tinguiſh it proved entirely inet- 
fectual; the veſſel was all in flames 
in a very few minutes, and con- 


ſequently reduced 26 perſons, be- 
| | ing 
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ing the number of people, in- 
cluding paſſengers, on board, to 
2 diſtreſs and horror that muſt be 
left to the reader's imagination; 
among _ of them ſubſiſted the 
tender and endearing connec- 
tions of huſband and wife, pa- 
rent and child, brother and ſiſter, 
&c. between whom the mercileſs 
flames were now effecting a cruel 
and inevitable ſeparation ; and it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
a ſoul on board ſaved his life. 
There were 11 paſſengers, viz. 
Mr. John Henry, Mr. Nathaniel 
Green, and another pentieman 
Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Storer, Maſs 
Ann Storer, Miſs Francis Storer, 
Miſs Maria Storer, Miſs Sarah 
Storer, and Mr. Henry's two 
children, one 16, and the other 
4 months old, five of whom pe- 
riſhed in the following manner, 
viz, Mrs. Storer, Miſs Sarah Sto- 
rer, and Mr. Henry's two chil- 
dren, being in the cabbin, were 
ſuſfocated with the ſmoke before 
the two ſmall boats could be got 
out, they being thrown over with 
the utmoſt difficulty, not having 
any thing ready to hoiſt them : 
Mrs. Henry was upon deck, with 
her ſiſters, and might have been 
ſaved with them, = overcome 
with maternal love and affection, 
on hearing her mother cry out, 
The children! oh, the children! 
the ran and threw herſelf headlong 
down the companion into the 
flames, and was there inſtantly 
conſumed. 'The remainder of 
the people, to the number of 
twenty-one, got aſhore, with dif- 
ficulty, in the two ſmall boats. 
The veſſel burnt till eight o'clock 
the next day, when ſhe ſunk. 
The above brig belonged to 
Meſſ. Evan and Francis Malbone, 
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of Newport, Rhode Iſland, was 
upwards of 200 tons burthen, was 
returning from her firſt voyage, 
with a rich and valuable cargo, 
and had got within three or four 
hours ſail of that harbour when 
the above misfortune happened. 
The veſſel and cargo were valued 
at 4000 J. ſterling, and the effects 
of the paſſengers at 20001], ſter- 
ling.” 
1 months ago three large 
tribes in the environs of Cattaro, 
a ſtrong place in Venetian Dalma- 
tia, fell upon Budoa, a trading and 
opulent town. We now learn, 
that they have at their head a 
chief, who calls himſelf Peter- 
Stephen Czar III. to which he 
adds, the title of (Servus Servo- 
rum) the ſervant of ſervants. He 
reſides at Maim, in a monaſter 
of Collogeri, or Greek Schiſmatic 
monks, where he receives pro- 
ſelytes and tributes. He has about 
his perſon four thouſand armed 
peaſants; and, under the pretence 
of protecting religion, has already 
ſubjected a conſiderable number of 
the inhabitants of Turkiſh Alba- 
nia, ſome villages belonging to 
the republic of Venice, and all 
thoſe of Montenero, a fierce, peo- 
le, and great enemies of the Ma- 
ometans. The republic is taking 
meaſures for the preſervation of 
its territories, and ſtopping the 
progreſs of this rude people. 

An extraordinary accident has 
lately happened at Pontoiſe, which 
has thrown the inhabitants into 
great conſternation. That town is 
fo ſituated, that a rock hangs over 
part of it, and upon the brow. of 
the rock are gardens, houſes, and 
even two churches. On the 25th 
inſtant, about three o'clock in the 
morning, part of the prominent 
rock 
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rock (50 feet in length, zo in 
height, and 18 to 20 feet in 
width) fell down, and cruſhed 
three houſes, the inhabitants of 
which had juſt time to fave them. 
ſelves by means of the alarm, 
which they received by ſome 
cracks which preceded the fatal 
accident: one man only was dug 
out of the ruins, ſlightly hurt, 
having been preſerved by a cavity 
occaſioned by ſome large pieces of 
the rock, The inhabitants are 
under great conſternation, on ac- 
count of ſome more of the rock 
being in danger of falling. A 
ſkilful engineer is ſent to take 
proper meaſures to guard againſt 
the miſchief which may reſult 
from any accident of the like 
kind for the future, 

The expulſion of the jeſuits 
from the kingdom of Naples, 
which was long expected, is at 
length put in execution. On the 
20th of this month, at the ſetting 
in of the evening, the garriſon of 
that capital was under arms, and 
the fix houſes of jeſuits were in— 
veſted by the civil officers, and a 
party of grenadiers. Six of the 
principal magiſtrates alſo went to 
each of the houſes, and fixed a ſeal 
on all the rooms. About midaight 
ten companies of grenadiers, and 
two hundred horſe, poſted them- 
felves in different parts of the city, 
where they preſſed a number of 
carriages, and ſent the jeſuits in 
them, guarded by a party of horſe, 
to Pozzuoli, where veſſels were 
waiting to tranſport them out of 
the kingdom. Every jeſuit was 
allowed to take his portmanteau, 
which was not examined. A par- 
ty of ſoldiers is left in each of the 
houſes, tiil ſarther orders are re— 
ceived from the king. The ſhips 
| 7 


have not yet ſailed from Pozzuoli, 
being detained by contrary winds; 
two armed galleys in this port have 
orders to join them, but the port 
they are bound to is not known, 

The ſucceſs which the affair of 
the Diidents has met with, is ow- 
ing principally to the private con- 
ferences which were held at the 
houſes of prince de Repnin, the 
prince Primate, and the marſhals 
of the confederacy, It was there 
agreed that the king and queen of 
Poland ſhall be of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion ; but that, never- 
theleſs, the Diſſidents, Greeks, 
and Proteſtants, ſhall enjoy the 
lame privileges as the Catholics 
throughout Poland. All the pro- 
ceedings of the Diſſidents fhall 
henceforth be judged before a ſu- 
perior tribunal, entitled, Judicium 
Mixtum, the members of which are 
to be of different religions, and 
the preſident to be alternately a 
Catholic, Greek, or Diſſident, 

The biſhop of Cracow, and the 
other nobles whom the Ruſſian 
troops carried off, are ſtill at Wil- 
na, and it becomes every day more 
apparent, that they will not re— 
cover their liberty, till the grand 
commiſſion and the diet ſhall have 
terminated their ſittings, 

Died, at Hexham, David Cham- 
bers, weaver, aged 100. He was 
in the army upwards of 3c years ; 
and he was under the duke of 
Marlborough in his campaigns. 
His behaviour during that period 
was ſuch as gained him the ejeem 
of his ſuperiors, and juſtly intitled 
him to an offer of that aſylum 
which numbers are g'ad to enjoy 
by petition. In the laſt war, not- 


withilanding he was upwards of 


g9 years of ape, he again joined 
the army, and had the honour t9 


fight 
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fght under prince Ferdinand on 
the plains of Minden ; from thence 
he returned again to Hexham, 
mounted the loom, and continued 
working thereat till within a very 
little time of his death, - 

Mr. Penniſton Brooks, at Hon- 
duras, upwards of 40 years a con- 
fiderable logwood cutiier there, 

Mary Griffiths, in a cellar, in 
the Borough of Southwark, forty 
years a cryer of old rags, by which 
ſhe acquired houſes ia Whitecha- 
pel, to the yearly rent of 731. 

— Ri:chie, Eſq; aged near 
o, who had been purveyor to 
. George I. and II. 


D E CE M B E R. 


ſ The 10,0c01. prize drawn 
. this day, is the property of 
Mr. Cappadocia, an eminent Jew 
merchant, who formerly had a 
prize of the like valve for himſelf, 
and purchaſed a third for a corre- 
ſpondent abroad. 

The Dutch Eaſt. India company 
have loſt the laſt homeward bound 
ſhip that was expected from Bata- 
via this year. She was wrecked in 
a ſtorm within three leagues of the 
Texel, and all on board, except 5 
or 6 ſailors, periſhed. It is ſaid 
$06.00 |. private property, has 

een loſt on board that ſhip. 

Hamed Agen, ambaſſador 
from Tripoly, had his audi- 
ence of leave of his majeſty. He 
was honoured with extraordinary 
marks of royal favour, and, ſince 
his departure, has been received at 
Portſmouth by a ſalute of all the 
guns on the ramparts. 

The following remarkable affair 
js {aid to haye happened near Frome 
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in Somerſetſhire: A farmer having 
high words with his wife, and be- 
ing employed at the ſame time in 
ſomewhat wherein he had occaſion 
for the uſe of a bill-hoolz, which 
he had in his hand, on ſome pro- 
vocation he gave her a cut on the 
top of the head with it, on which 
ſhe ran from him, and he after her, 
in order {as ſuppoſed) to repeat the 
blow, when there being a very deep 
well in the yard, with its mouth 
unflopped, the woman leaped over 
it, but the poor man ſtumbled, fell 
headlong into it, and was drowned. 

At a court of Chriſt's-hoſ- q 
pital, the preſident declared mus 
that a benefadtion of 1001, had 
been received from John Spicker, 
Eſq; 5ol. from John Drinkwater, 
FEilq; icol. from Lord Monſon ; 
501. from the Hon. George Vena- 
bles Vernon; 2co pguineas from 
Joſeph Martin, Eſq; and the like 
ium from John Durand, Eſq; the 
preſent high ſheriff for Surry. 

The court of Common Pleas, on 
Saturday, delivered their opinions 
in the great inſurance cauſe, where- 
in John Drinkwater, Eſq; was 
Plaintiff, and the Royal Exchange 
a(lurance-oltice, defendants, on a 
caſe reſerved, whether a loſs by 
fire at Norwich, in the riots there, 
was within the exceptions of 
the company's policy? When 
the court gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, | 


From ihe Votes of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of Ireland, 


Jovis, 19 die Nowembris, 1767. 
Relolved, That it appears to this 
committee, that the penſions placed 
upon this eſtabliſhment (excluſive 
ot the French and military pen- 
fions) for 2 years, from the It 
0 
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of March 1765, to the 25th of 
March 1767, exceed the whole 
charges of the reſt of the civil liſt 
60,6881. 7s. oa d. 

Reſolved, That it appears by the 
public accounts, that the charge of 


the civil eftabliſhment, for two 
years preceding Lady-day 1751, 
amounted to 146,1341. 8s. 44 d. 
and that the charge of the civil 
eſtabliſhment, for the two years 
preceding Lady-day 1767, amount- 
ed to 257,9881. 6s. 105d. and 
that the difference is an exceeding 
of 111,853 J. 18s. 6d. in the two 
laſt years. 

His majeſty came to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the 
royal aſſent to, 

An act to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of corn, grain, meal, malt, 
flour, bread, biſcuit, and ſtarch, 
and. alſo the extraction of low 
wines and ſpirits from wheat and 
wheat-flour. 

An a&-for allowing the impor- 
tation of wheat, wheat-flour, bar- 
ley, barley-meal, pulſe, oats, oat- 
meal, rye, and rye-meal, duty free; 
and to allow the importation of 
wheat and wheat-flour from Afri- 
ca, for a limited time, free of 
duty. 

The corporation of Briſtol, and 
the ſociety of merchants of that 
city, ſent commiſſions to Dantzick 
for ſeveral thouſand quarters of 
wheat to be imported there, which 
thoſe bodies intend to fell to the 
poor at a low price. 

A butcher in liquor went to a 
public houſe in Briſtol, and having 
a pint of beer, was deſired by the 
landlady to go home; on which 
he began curſing and abuſing her, 
and after ſeveral words he drew 
out his knife, and ſaid that he 
would as ſoon run it into her as 
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he would ſtick a pig ; and making 
ſome advances towards her, the 
huſband was ſo ſtruck with the 
fright, that he dropped down on 
the ſpot, and expired inſtantly. 

A fellow was committed to War. 
wick gaol for defrauding Mr. Joſ. 
Kendrick of Birmingham, in July 
laſt, of 2211. 1s. with which he 
immediately went off to France; 
and on his return from thence laſt 
week was apprehended at Holmes 
Chapel, in his way to Warrington 
in 1 where he had hired 
himſelf to work in one of the glaſs. 
houſes there, in order to obtain the 
art of making glaſs, and then was 
to return to France. He was ſer— 
vant to Mr. Kendrick, and was 
{ent with bills to the above amount 
to the bank in Birmingham for 
caſh, which having obtained, he 
made off. 

Yeſterday morning, about four 
o'clock, an untenanted houſe uncer 
repair, adjoining to the Roſe ta. 
vern and alehouſe in Curſitor— 
ſtreet, fell down, and carried 
with it part of the alehouſe, in 
which were ſeveral lodgers, five of 
whom were killed, viz. a man, a 
woman with child, and three chil- 
dren. Several others were much 
bruiſed, and carried to St. Bartho- 
lomew's hoſpital, among whom 
was a poor woman dug out of the 
ruins, who had a young child at 
the breaſt, now miſſing. 


Extract of a letter from Boſton, News 
England, September 27. 


«© Mr. James Barclay, of War- 
wick townſhip, in Bucks county, 
has ſent to a gentleman in this city 


the 2 affecting narrative of 


the ſudden eaths of Mr. Robert 
Stewart, of that townſhip, and his 
| three 
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three ſons, Joſeph, John, and Ben- 
jamin, which happened after the 
following manner, viz. Mr. R. 
Steward having a well near his 
houſe, about 30 feet deep, that 
in ſummer was uſually dry, he 
employed a well-digger, on the 
22d ult. to ſink it deeper, who, 
after working in it ſome time, told 
his employer it was ſo damp and 
unwholeſome, that he could not 
continue to work. Upon this ob- 
jection a fire was kindled at the 
bottom, in order to prepare it for 
another trial on Monday. Whe- 
ther this fire continued burning, 
appears uncertain : but on Mon- 
day morning, about ſun-riſe, Mr. 
Stewart, accompanied by ſeveral 
of his children, ſons and daugh— 
ters, went to the well, when Jo- 
ſeph, a young lad, was ſent down 
(by a ladder) to ſee if the fire was 
perfectly extinguiſhed, The un- 
happy youth had ſcarcely reached 
the bottom before he was ſtruck 
motionleſs by a noxious vapour, 
and as it was imagined by thoſe 
above, that he had fallen by a miſs- 
itep, John went immediately to 
his aſſiſtance, and taking his then 
lifeleſs body in his arms, in order 
to carry him up, he was himſelf 

ſtruck in like manner, and had not 
the power to ſave either his brother 
or himſelf, The father, thinking 
that Joſeph was hurt by a fall, and 
that John was unable to get him 
vp, went haſtily down to them, 
and taking hold of the former, 
then claſped in the arms of the 
latter, he was likewiſe inſtanta— 
neouſly affected; and, in a ſhort 
ſpace, they all fell dead together. 
Benjamin, (who, with his five ſiſters 
above, was beholding the diftreſs- 
ful icene, and judging the true 
cauſe) in his anxiety of mind, re- 
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ſolved to go to the relief of hif 
father and brothers. His filial 


and fraternal affection was ſo great, 
that no treaties could ſwerve him 
from his purpoſe. He told his 
mother and ſiſters, that he would 
take a bottle of camphire, which 
was given him to make ule of as 
occaſion ſhould require, and that 
the moment he felt any thing un- 
uſual from the place, he would 
leave it. The unfortunate young 
man deſcended, and ſoon met with 
the ſame deplorable fate. The 
bodies were ſoon after taken up, 
and all poſſible means uſed to re- 
vive them, but in vain.” 

This melancholy affair has been 
the means of diſcovering the fol- 
lowing effectual remedy. 

„ Draw a quantity of water 
out of the well, and pour it back 
again, repeating the ſame about 
an hour; the next day let down 
a candle into it, and, if it burns 
bright, any perſon may go down 
to the bottom of the well with 
ſafety ; if it does not, repeat the 
former operation till it does.“ 

A cauſe came on to be h 
tried in Doctors Commons, 1. 
between an eminent tradeſman in 
Piccadilly, and his wife, for re- 
peated acts of cruelty, adultery, 
and giving her the foul diſeate, 
and other ill uſage, when, after 
many learned arguments, (the in- 
nocence of the wife not being in 
the leaſt impeached) the judge pro- 
nounced the man to have been 
guilty both of the cruelty and 
adultery, and divorced the wo- 


man from her haiband, and con- 
demned him in full coſts, to the 
ſatisfiftion of the whole court. 

On Thurſday laſt was tried at 
(Guildhall, a cauſe wherein a pawn- 
broker of this city was ſued upon 

the 
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the ſtatute of uſury, for taking 
more than legal intereſt for the 
loan of a large ſum of money upon 
a parcel of jewels, &. The 
plaintiff plainly roving, fifty 
pounds had been ſo lent by the 
pawnbroker, a verdi& for that ſum 
was given for the plaintiff; and 
as the above ſtatute ſubjects the 
lender of money upon illegal in- 
tereſt to pay treble the ſum lent, 
the pawnbroker mult pay the plain- 
tiff 1501. beſides colts of ſuit, 

On Saturday laſt the wiſe of 
Thomas Upton, coachman, near 
Red-lion-ſquare, who on 'Thurſ- 
day laſt was delivered of two ſons 
and a davghter, was ſafely de- 
livered of a fourth child. 

In the courſe of laſt week up- 
wards of 20,000 quarters of oats, 
7000 quarters of wheat, 4009 
quarters of barley, and 2000 
quarters of rye, were imported 
into the river from foreign parts ; 
the greateſt quantity that has been 
known for ſome years in one 
week. | 

Wedneſday night, about 409 
weavers, armed with cutlaſſes, 
hatchets, &c. aſſembled in Brick- 
lane, in order to deſtroy the looms 
of a worſted-lace- weaver there, Mr. 
Hurford, high conſtable of the di- 
viſion, attended with a number of 
of officers in order to oppoſe them; 
but being overpowered, he was 
obliged to take refuge, with his 
aſſiſtants, in the 
houſes. A party of the guards, 
however, being ſent for from the 
Tower, the rioters were ſoon diſ— 
perſed; and upwards of 40 of 
them taken, and conveyed to NMew- 
Priſon, Clerkenwell, and Clerken— 
well-Bridewell ; and yellerday they 
were examined at Hicks's Hall, 


neighbouring 
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and after being reprehended, and 
admoniſhed to behave peaceably 
for the future, were diſcharged, 

The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old. Bailey, when three re- 14 
ceived ſentence of death ; forty. 
two were ſentenced to be tran. 
ported for ſeven years, and three 
for fourteen years, ſix were brand- 
ed in the hand, two ordered to bs 
whipped, and thirty - three dif. 
charged by proclamation. 

Among thoſe capitally convict- 
ed, was one Henry Domine, for 
forging a promiſſory note, payable 
to himſelf, with intent to defraud 
John Reid, viQualler, in Clerken- 
well. He had the impudence to 
arreſt the man by virtue of the ſaid 
note. 

Province of Maſſachuſett-Bay. 
Council Chamber, Oct. 15, 1767. 

Preſent, his excellency the go- 

vernor in council. 

His excellency having com- 
municated to the council a letter 
from the right hon. the earl of 
Shelburne, one of his majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 1n- 
cloſing an order of his majeſty in 
privy council, by which his ma- 
jeſty has been pleaſed to diſallow 
and rejet an act paſſed by the 
great and general court or aſſembly 
of this province, in December 
1766, intituled, * An act for 
granting compenſation to the fut- 
ferers, and of free and general 
pardon, indemnity, and oblivion, 
to the offenders in the late times ;” 

Adviſed and ordered, That no- 
tice be given in the Maſſachuſett' 
gazette, that the ſaid act is dil- 
allowed and rejected, that every 
per on concerned therein may go— 
vern themſelves accordingly. 

By order of his excellency the 


2 
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governor, with the advice of his 
majeſty's council. 
John Cotton, Dep. Sec. 

h By order of the houſe of 
15: commons, the ſpeaker gave 
notice, that one third part ot the 
capital ſtock of 4 per cent. annui- 
ties for 1763, ſhall be reduced 
and paid off on the 5th day of July 
next. 

An order of council was at the 
ſame time iſſued, for putting the 
laws in force againſt artificers leav- 
ing their country, and exerciſing 
their reſpective callings in foreign 
countries; for which purpoles 
thoſe laws are recited in the Lon- 
don gazette, 

The ſociety of arts came to a 
reſolution to give the gold medal 
of the ſociety to Charles Dingley, 
Eſq; for his public ſpirit, in 
erecting at a very conſiderable ex- 
pence a faw-mill at Limehouſe, 

A moſt ſhocking murder was 
committed at Portſmouth on a 
marine, by a ſoldier who came to 
his quarters and decoyed him 
out, The next morning the man 
was found with his head beat al- 
moſt to pieces, the ſcalp almoſt 
torn off, ſtabbed in ſeveral parts 
of the face and eyes, ſuppoſed 
with a bayonet. He came home 
in the Montreal man of war, and 
had juſt received the money due 
to him. The murderer has fince 
been apprehended, and committed 
to Wincheſter gaol. 

Came on in the court of King's— 
bench, Guildhall, a trial between 
a captain of an Ealt-Indiaman, 
and a turgeon of the ſame ſhip, 
for the former beating and con- 
ning the latter ſome time during 
the voyage; when a verdict was 
found for the ſurgeon, with 901. 
damages, and coſts of ſuit. 
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At a court of common council 
2001. a year additional ſalary was 
voted to the recorder of London ; 
and 1501, a year to the common 
ſerjeant. 

They write from Bridgewater, 
that a molt extraordinary phæno- 
menon has lately appeared in the 
villages of Limpeſham, Burnham, 
Brent, and ſeveral other pariſhes 
near this place, the fields of which 
are over-run with an incredible 
number of mice, which do infi- 
nite damage; the dogs and cats 
have killed great numbers, but 
are cloyed with them: The 
cattle will not touch the graſs 
where theſe vermin are, and we 
expect no relief but from a ſevere 
troſt, which, it is hoped, will de- 
ſtroy them. A fimilar circum— 
ſtance is not remembered by the 
oldeſt perſon in theſe parts. 

A poor woman in Kingſwood, 
near Briſtol, hanged herielf in a 
ſtable, and was not diſcovered 
till ſhe was quite dead. It ſeems 
the cauſe of her committing this 
rath action was owing to her huſ- 
band, who 1s a collier, having loſt 
ſeveral of his horſes by the preſent 
epidemical diltemper, which oc- 
calioned his going behind-hand to 
the amount of four pounds to the 
ccal-pit: She had with great dif- 
ficulty that morning raiſed two 
guincas, in order to help to difſ- 
charge the debt, but the creditor 
declared his reſolution not to take 
lefs than the whole, and arreſt her 


huſband immediately, unleſs it 
was paid. Struck with the 1m- 
poilibility of raiſing the ſum 


wanted, and dreading the confe- 
quence of her huſband's confine- 
ment, having three very ſmall 


children to ſupport, ſhe returned 
home, and after werping over, 
and 
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and embracing her infants, too 
inconſiderately gave way to her 
deſpondency. 

The following fact may be worth 
the knowledge of the public. In 
pumping one of his majeſty's 
ſhips in the Weſt-Indies, the 


chain broke; upon which, a 


man was ordered down to repair 


it; but, on his entrance into the 


well, he dropped down dead, (as 
did fix more to all appearance) 
and ſo would others, had not the 
commanding officer put a ſtop to 
them. An old ſeaman ſtanding 
by, and unwilling to let his com- 
rades ſuffer, without attempting 
ſomething for their ſafety, put 
his hand into a bucket of tar, 
with which he rubbed his noſtrils, 
upper lip, and mouth, flung him- 
felf in a rope, and went down 
without meeting with any annoy- 
ance from the ſtagnant water, and 
ſent them all up; when one was 
found quite dead, and three of the 


others were with the greateſt dif- 


ficulty ſaved. 

Prayers were publicly 
read in all the Popiſh 
maſs- houſes, throughout lreland, 
for his majeſty king George III. 
queen Charlotte, the prince of 
Wales, and all the royal family ; 
being the fiiſt time the royal fa— 
mily of England have been prayed 


20th, 


for in this public manner by the 


Papiſts in Jreland, ſince the re- 

volution. 

211 His majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, attended by 

the duke of Ancaſter, and the 

ear] of Orford, and gave the royal 

aſſent to, 

The bill for granting an aid to 
his majeſty by a land- tax, to be 
raiſed in Great-Britain, for the 
ſervice of the ycar 1768. 
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The bill to continue the dutie: 
on malt, mum, cyder, and perry, 
for the ſervice of the enſuing 

ear. 

The bill to puniſh mutiny and 
deſertion, and for the better pay- 
ment of the army, and their quar- 
ters. 

The bill to indemnify perſons 
who have omitted to qualify them- 
ſelves for offices or employments 
within the times limited by law; 
and for allowing a further time for 
that purpoſe. 

The bill to allow the importa- 
tion of Indian corn, or maize, 
from the American colonies, for a 
limited time, free of duty. 

And alſo to ſeveral private bills, 
The houſe of peers adjourned 
to the 2oth, and the houſe of 
commons to the 14th of J]a- 
nuary. 

Extract of a letter from Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 18. 

« On Tueſday night laſt a 
moſt ſhocking murder was com- 
mitted on the body of Bridget 
Burling, an aged woman, who 
kept a little ſhop in St. Giles's 
pariſh in this town. She was firſt 
diſcovered about two o'clock on 
Wedneſday morning, by one John 
Bell, who ſeeing her door oper, 
went in, and found the old wo- 
man dead on the floor, with a pair 
of ſcales and a piece of cheeſe 
lying by her. She had a large 
wound on the right ſide of her 
head, a little above her ear, by 
which the ſkull was beat in; 
three more on her forhead, a ſtab 
in her throat, which penetrated 
into the cavity of her lungs; and 
another large wound that went 
under her ſhoulder-bone. About 
nine o'clock on Tueſday evening 
one Sarah Collins, a girl rg 

thir- 
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chieteen years old, was ſent by her 
mother to Burling's, who, ſeeing 
a light, called at her door ſeveral 
times, and was anſwered by a voice, 
which ſhe took to be a man's, 
Bridget is gone to bed.“ The 
coroner's inqueſt brought in their 
verdict wilful murder by ſome per- 
ſon or perſons unknown.“ 

His majeſty, in compaſſion to 
ſuch manufacturers and people in 
trade, as, by the length of court- 
mournings, are, in this time of 
general ſcarcity and dearneſs of 
proviſions, deprived, in a great 
meaſure, of the means of getting 
bread, hath been pleaſcd to give 
directions for ſhortening all ſuch 
mournings for the future: and 
the lord-chamberlain's orders for 
court-mournings will be iſſued here- 
after conformably thereto. 

A chapter of the moſt noble 
order of the garter having been 
ſummoned to meet this day, his 
royal highneſs Henry duke of Cum- 
berland was, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, declared duly elected; and 
was inveſted with the enfigns of 
the order, with the uſual -ere- 
mony. 

By a liſt of the abſentees from 
Ireland, lately publiſhed there, it 
A that there is paid annual- 
V3 J. 4. 
To penſioners who 

never reſide there, 
Noblemen and gen- 

tlemen of great e- 

ſtates, who gene— 
rally live abroad, 
Occaſional abſentees, 
Thoſe who have em- 

ployments and ne- 
ver reſide, 
Merchants and trad- 
ers expences, 


Vor. X. 


70,275 © 


247,459 = 
134,500 O 


143,000 © 


8,090 o 


1161 
Education of youth, 
and at inns of court, 35,000 o 
Law-ſuits, and ſeek- 
ing employments, 19,000 0 
By military abſentees, 
and articles relating 
to the army, recruit- 
ing, &c. 142,205 14 
Adventurers to Ame- 
rica, 40,000 o 
Inſurance of ſhips, 30,000 o 


By rents raiſed by ab- 
ſent lords, for coals 
to England and 
Sec and va- 
rious other articles, 200,000 o 


7 1,069,382 14 


A fevers froſt ſet in from the 
E. S. E. which was followed by a 
deep ſnow, by which the naviga- 
tion of the river Thames has been 
obſtructed, and the poſts retarded 
all over the kingdom. 

At a meeting of the corporation 
of Windſor, 1t was unanimouſly. 
agreed, to preſent the dukes of 
Glouceſter and Cumberland with 
the freedom of that ancient borough. 

A letter from Vienna ſays, Our 
court hath received from that of 
Madrid ſome diſpatches relative 
to the choice which the catho- 
lic king was defired to make of 
one of the archdutcheſſes to be 
queen of Naples; this choice hath 
fallen on the archdutcheſs Caro- 
line, who is a year and ſome 
months younger than the late 
archdutcheſs ſoſepha was. The 


formality of demanding her royal 
highneſs in marriage for his Sici- 
lian majeſty has juſt been made, 
and the portrait of that monarch 
hath been preſented to the prin- 
ceſs. 


03 


The departure of the prin- 
cef3 


162] 
ceſs for Italy will take place to- 
wards the ſpring, as ſoon as the 
public roads ſhall be paſſable. 

A fire broke out next a 
cabinet maker's in Houndſ- 
ditch, which conſumed that houſe, 
a large ſtock of timber, new fur- 
niture, &c. and alſo two other 
dwelling-houſes adjoining, with 
many outhouſes, workſhops, and 
warehouſes, Among the goods 
conſumed was 10001. worth of 
furniture, juſt finiſhed for Mr. 
David Barclay, and intended to 
have been carried home in a few 
days, It is remarkable that a fire 
broke out the ſame day at the ſaid 
Mr. Barclay's ſtables at Hackney, 
and deſtroyed two fine hunters, 
with three or four other horſes. 

His majeſty having been 
graciouſly pleaſed to ſignify 
his intention of filling up the va- 
cant ſtall of the principal compa- 
nion of the moſt hon. military order 
of the Bath, in the room of his late 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
land : 

This day ſeveral of the offi- 
cers of the order attended at St. 
James's, | 

The ſovereign wearing the rib- 
hon, with the ſymbol of the order 
pendant to it, Henry Hill, Eſq: 
gentleman uſher, bearing the ſcar- 
let rod, and habited in the mantle 


25 th. 


zoth. 


of the order, and Samuel Horley, 


Eſq; Bath King of arms, in his 
mantle, bearing on a cuthion the 
ribbon, with the badge of the or- 
der, preceded his royal highneſs 
prince Frederick, ſupported by 
the earls of Cholmondley and 
Breadalbane, the two ſenior knights 
of the order, a gentleman uther, 
daily waiter, carrying the ſword of 
tate, The ſword being delivered 
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by the earl of Breadalbane to the 
ſovereign, his royal highneſs, 
kneeling, was knighted : then the 
earl of Cholmondley, having re. 
ceived the ribbon from Bath king 
of arms, preſented it to the ſove- 
reign, who put the ribbon over 
his royal highneſs's right ſhoulder : 
after which his royal highneſs kiſſed 
his majeſty's hand; and, riſing up, 
retired, 

The ceremony was performed 
after the levee, in his majeſty's 
cloſet, ſeveral great officers of the 
court being preſent. 

His majeſty has been graciouſly 
pleaſed, in conſideration of the 
tender years of his royal highneſs 
prince Frederick, to grant a diſ- 
penſation under his royal ſign- 
manual, and ſeal of the order, de- 
claring it to be his royal pleaſure, 
that the conferring the degree of 
knighthood by the ſword of ſtate 
ſhall be ſufficient to invelt his royal 
highneſs fully and effectually with 
this order, in as ample manner as 
if his royal highneſs had perſonally 
performed all the accuſtomod ſo- 
lemnities. [Gazette]. 

As the hon. Miſs Finch, daugh- 
ter of lady Charlotte Finch, was 
ſütting in her apartments at St. 
James's, a ſpark from the grate 
ſet fire to her apron, which in an 
inſtant burſt into a flame. Her 
cries having alarmed the ſervants, 
it was happily extinguiſhed juſt 
time enough to ſave her life. 

The froſt was ſo ſevere in the 
welt of England, that a carpenter, 
at work for Mr. Robbins, of Did- 
barton in Glouceſterſhire, having 
put a key into his mouth, loſt the 
f:in of his lips by taking it out 
again, The cold at Hudſon's Bay, 


and in Greenland, is ſo ſevere at 
| certain 
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certain ſeaſons, that cold iron has 
the effect of red-hot iron on the 
band that touches it. 

A letter from Rome obſerves, 

that all the diſaſtrous events, that 
can affect the church, ſeem to be 
united under the preſent pope. In 
France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Naples, the Jeſuits are expelled, 
Ia Poland, where the church 1s 
poſſelied of great eſtates, they 
talk of reuniting them to the 
government, The nobility of the 
kingdom, though Roman Catho- 
lics, yet alarmed at the too great 
power of the clergy, are come, it 
is ſaid, into the propoſal; to 
which is added, that the pri- 
mate himſelf is not far from be— 
ing of the fame way ot think- 
ing. 
The faculty of Theology at Paris 
have printed their decree of cen- 
ſure on the book of Beliſarius. 
It forms a volume of 123 pages 
in 4to, in Latin and French. The 
faculty, who thereby immortal ze 
that which they would proſeribe, 
have confined themſelves to fifteen 
propoſitions extracted from the fit- 
teenth chapter of Monf. de Mar- 
montel's work, inſtead of thirty- 
ſeven, which their commiſhoners 
had at firſt deſigned to condemn. 

They write from Warſaw, of 
the 21k paſt, that the great affair 
of the Diſſidents was entirely con— 
cluded and ſigned to their advan- 
tage. They and the Greeks are 
to have a church in this capital, 
temples and ſchools in all the dif- 
tricts of the provinces of the king 
dom, and of the great dutchy of 
Lithuania: on condition that, if 
they have a mind to build any in 
the towns, they ſhall be obliged 
to obtain leave for that purpoſe 
from the king: the nobles, how- 


ſ163 
ever, ſhall be at liberty to grant 
them the ſame favour in their re- 
ſpective territories. Further, the 
Diffidents and difunited may make 
uſe of bells and organs, adminiſter 
baptiſm, marry and bury, accord- 
ing to their own torm, without the 
leaſt obſtacle. 
The ambaſſador from the repub- 
lic of Venice at Rome has received 
the following account of the in- 
ſurrection in Dalmatia; In the 
province of Montenero, which is 
tributary to the grand ſignior, and 
which borders upon ihe Venetian 
Dalinatia, a foreignet, who has 
gone by the name of Stefano, and 
tor ſome time exerctied che pro— 
ſeſũan of a phyſician in that pro- 
vince, has publicly declared h:im- 
ſelf to be the Czar Pete III, ore- 
tending that the report of his 
death was dehtgnedly ſpread at the 
time, but that he had fonnd means 
to eſcape from his priſon, Under 
favour of this name, and ſeconded 
by the Caloyers, fchifmatic Greck 
monks, who have great influence 
over the inhabitants, he has got 
himſelf publicly acknowledge tor 
the Czar, not only by the people, 
but likewiſe by the biſhop and all 
the other orders; ſo that he is al- 
ready at the head of ſome thouſand 
foldiers. It is reckoned, that in 
the province of Montenero there 
are zo, ooo men able to hear artus; 
and his ſituation is very advantaye- 
ous, b-cavie he is incloſed by in- 
accellible mountains. The pco- 
ple there are extremely attached 
to the name of Moſcovite, as well 
on account of the conformity of 
their religion, as becauſe the ſove- 
reigns of Rutha have always em- 
ployed the neceflary means to 
maintain a great influence amongſt 
them. The pretended Peter III. 
(L] 2 | 39 
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is ſaid to be a man of ſpirit, a fine 
figure, and ſeems to abound in 
money, which he diſtributes with 
profuſion to his ſoldiers, It is 
added, that the republic of Venice, 
fearing the conſequences of this 
enterprize, has ſent orders for the 
immediate march of all the infant- 
ry and other troops from Dalmatia 
to Cataro, a town of that province, 
which is not above a mile from 
Montenero.”” 


Within theſe few years a ſet of 


pou have been diſcovered in 
enmark, ſeized with a diſorder 
of mind that 1s extremely danger- 
ous to ſociety. This is an ima- 
gination, that, by committing 
premeditated murder, and being 
afterwards condemned to die for it, 
they are the better able, by pub- 
lic marks of repentance and con- 
verſion, as they go to the ſcaffold, 
to prepare themſelves for death, 
and work out their own ſalvation. 
A little while ago, one of theſe 
wretches murdered a child out of 
the ſame principle. In order, how- 
ever, to take from theſe wretches 
all hope of obtaining their end, 
and to extirpate the evil, the king 
has iſſued an ordinance, by which 
his majeſty forbids the puniſhing 
them with death; and enacts, that 
they ſhall be branded in the fore- 
head with an hot iron, and whip- 
ped : that they ſhall afterwards be 
confined, for the reſt of their days, 
in an houſe of correction, in order 
to be kept there to hard labour ; 
and laſtly, that every year, on the 
day of their crime, they ſhall be 
whipped anew in public. —- Ano- 
ther mark of his Daniſh majeſty's 
paternal goodneſs to his ſubjects 
has appeared in the encouragement 
and protection extended to the ſo- 
ciety of artiſts lateiy-eltablilied at 
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Copenhagen, to which he has or. 
dered a yearly penſion of 10,000 
crowns to be iſſued from the royal 
treaſury, to be applied in ſupport- 
ing the neceſſitous, and in reward- 
ing thoſe who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by their merit. 

A pamphlet has lately been pub. 
liſned at Paris, in favour of the 
Jews, in which the author has 
fhewn the eminent advantages 
which every nation reaps in its 
commerce from the encouragement 
and protection of that people. It 
is written wich a view to obtain 
a religious toleration for that peo- 
ple; but it is doubted whether the 
enthuſiaſm of the country will ſuf. 
fer ſuch arguments to have any 
weight. 

The honourable Mr. Montagu, 
the cclebrated traveller, who has 
lately entertained the learned with 
his journey to the Written Moun- 
tains, is now viſiting the Turkiſh 
dominions. He was received with 
uncommon reſpect at Conſtantino- 
ple, after traverſing Salonica, and 
viewing the iflands in the Archipe- 
lago. Much may be expected from 
the indefatigable reſearches of this 
extraordinary perfonage, of whom 
the ingenious Mr. Samuel Sharp, 
in his letters from Italy, gives this 
account One of the moſt cu- 
rious ſights amongſt the curioſities 
of Venice, was the famous Mr. 
Montazu. He was juſt arrived 
from the Faſt. He had travelled 
through the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Armenia, &c. with the Old and 
New Teſtament in his hands. He 
had viſited Mount Sinai, and flat- 
tered himſelf he had been on the 
very part of the rock where Moſes 
ſpake face to face with God Al- 
mighty. His beard reached down 


to his breaſt, and the dreſs of his 
head 
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head was Armenian. He was in 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic raptures with 
Arabia, and the Arabs. His bed 
was the ground ; his food rice ; 
his beverage water; his luxury a 
pipe and coffee, His purpoſe was 
to return once more among that 
virtuous people.” &c. 

By authentic accounts from 
Rome, the Jeſuits continue to en- 
ter into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate on 
all parts, both by land and fea, 
A general diſorder of a cold, with 
violent pains in the head, and a 
ſore throat, prevails in ſome part 
of Italy. 

The pope ſeems to be inconſola- 
ble on account of the univerſal diſ- 
2 of the Jeſuits. He has pro- 

ibited public ſpectacles and the 
uſual diverſions of the Carnival, 
and has ordered the prayers which 
are uſually read in times of afflic- 
tion and diſtreſs. A memorial has 
been delivered to the foreign mini- 
ſters, wherein the pope complains, 
© That the king of Naples has vio- 
lated, in the firſt place, the divine 
right, by the manner in which his 
ſoldiers entered into holy places, 
and by the ſequeſtration of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenues, without con- 
ſulting the biſhops : 2dly, The 
right of mankind, by forcibly de- 
poling part of his ſubjects in the 
dominions of his holineſs, and by 
marching his troops into a country 
which was not his own : and, 3dly, 
The right of good neighbourhood, 
in not communicating his deſign 
to the pope, both as the head of 
the church, and as a temporal 
prince, who has the ſupreme ſove— 
reignty over Naples.” The fo- 
reign miuiſters have promiſed to 
ſend this memorial to their reſpec- 
tive courts, 

They write from Warſaw, that 
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it froze ſo hard the beginning of 
this month that the Viſtula was 
frozen over, and people rode over 
it the 7th inſtant on horſeback ; 
but a ſtorm aroſe the day before 
yeſterday, which the night follow- 
ing broke up the ice, and preat 
miſchief enſued. As ſoon as the 
ſeaſon will permit we ſhall proceed 
in our new buildings, which are 
greatly increaſed, and much want- 
ed, on account of the great increaſe 
of inhabitants, owing to the encou- 
ragement which the king gives for 
promoting manufactures and trade. 
There are already upwards of 2co 
new houſes. 

There is talk of a treaty of com- 
merce, by which the Engliſh are 
to have the ſole liberty of going to 
load oil and wine with the Cor- 
ſicans. It is alſo ſaid, that Paoli 
has made ſolicitation for engaging 
the court of Turin to evacuate the 
two ſmall iſlands, which it lately 
took poſſeſſion of in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corſica. 

Mount Salga, in Hungary, late- 
ly burſt into a flame, and ſet fire 
to a conſiderable tract of country, 
from which iſſues an intolerable 
ſtench of ſulphur, | 

The French have forbidden the 
entrance of any Engliſh ſhips into 
the ports of Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinico, on any pretence whatſo- 
ever, 

The Spaniards have likewiſe 
forbidden Engliſh ſhips from lying 
more than twenity-tour hours at 
Monto Chriſti; and have threat- 
enced the logwood cutters if they 
preſume to ſettle or cut logwood 
at Spirig o Santo. | 

A commiſſary of war was dif. 
patched from Baſtia by count Mar- 
bœuf, commander in chief of the 
French troops in Corſica; and 
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with this commiſſary the nation 
entered into articles of a neutrality 
and ſuſpenſion of arms, till the ex- 
piring of the term of four years, as 
agreed upon between France ard 
Genoa, by the treaty of 1764. 

A fire having broke out at a drug- 
giſt's in Florence, in the middle 
of the night, after conſuming that 
and the adjoining houſes, it reach- 
ed one occupied by a man who 
kept wild beaſts for ſhew, among 


which were two lions, a tyger, 


and three bears; thoſe animals got 
looſe, and ran through the city, 
which reſounded with the cries of 
the unhappy people who became 
a prey to their fury. A hundred 
men were ordered in purſuit of 
them, and they were ſo fortunate 
as to kill two of rhe bears, one 
lion, and the tyger ; but the other 
lion and bear eſcaped their vig1- 
lance. As ſoon as day appeared, 
were ſeen with horror the dreadful 
ravage made by the fire, but ſtill 
more by thoſe animals, upwards 


of an hundred perſons being kill- 


ed, and a much greater number 

wounded, bcfore they could be de- 

ſtroyed. 

From the Boſton (New- England) 
Gazette, at the top of which is 
printed in Italicks, Save your mo- 
ney, and you ſave jour country. 

| Boſton, Nov. 2. At a meeting 
of the freehalders and other in- 
habitants of the town of Boſton, 
legally aſſembled at Faneuil- hall, 
on Wedneſday the 28th of Octo-— 
ber, 1767, (the hon. James Ottis, 

Eſq; moderator) a written addreſs 

to the inhabitants, ſubſcribed Philo 

Patriz, recommei ding ceconomy 

and manufaftures, was, by their 

order, read : 
The town then took into con- 
ſideratien the petition of a num- 
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ber of the inhabitants, © That 
ſome effectual meaſures might be 
agreed upon to promote indultry, 
economy, and manufactures ; 
thereby to prevent the unneceſlary 
importation of European commo- 
dities ; which threaten the coun- 
try with poverty and ruin : where- 
upon, in a very large and full 
meeting, the following votes and 
reſolutions were paſſed unanimouſ- 
ly. 
: Whereas the exceſſive uſe of fo- 
reign ſuperfluities is the chief 
cauſe of the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate 
of this town, as it is thereby drain- 
ed of its money; which misfor- 
tune 1s likely to be increaſed by 
means of the late additional bur- 
thens and impoſitions on the trade 
of the province, . which threaten 
the country with poverty and 


ruin: 


Therefore voted, that this town 
will take all prudent and legal 
meaſures to encourage the pro- 
duce and manufactures of this 
province, and to leſſen the uſe of 
ſuperfluities, and particularly. the 
following enumerated articles im— 
ported from abroad, viz. loaf- 
ſugar, cordage, anchors, coaches, 
chailes, and carriages of all forts, 
horſe-furniture, men and women's 
hats, men's and women's apparel 
ready made, houſhold furniture, 
gloves, men's and women's ſhoes, 
tole-leather, ſheathing and deck 
nails, gold and filver and thread 
Jace of all forts, gold and filver 
buttons, wrought plate of all 
ſorts, diamonds, ſtone and paſte 
ware, ſnuff, muſtard, clocks and 
watches, filverſmiths and jewel- 
lers ware, broad cloths that colt 
above 10s, per yard, muffs, furs, 
and tippets, and all forts of mil- 


liner) ware, ſtarch, women's and 
child- 
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children's ſtays, fire-engines, china 
ware, filk and cotton velvets, 
gauze, pewterers hollow - ware, 
linſeed-oil, glue, Jawns, caim- 
bricks, ſilks of all kinds for gar- 
ments, malt liquors, and checie, 
And that a ſubſcription for this 
end be and hereby is recommended 
to the ſeveral inhabitants and 
houſholders of the town ; and that 
John Rowe, Eſq; Mr. William 
Greenleafe, Melatiah Bourne, Etq; 
Mr. Samuel Auſtin, Mr. Edward 
Payne, Mr, Edmund Quincy, Ter- 
tias John Ruddock, Eſq; Jona- 
than Williams, Eſq; Jothua Hen— 
ſhaw, Eſq; Mr. Henderſon Inches, 
Mr. Solomon Davis, Joſhua Win- 
ſlow, Eſq; and Thomas Cuſhine, 
Eſq; be a committee to prepare 
a form for ſubſcription, to report 
the ſame as ſoon as poſſible; and 
alſo to procure ſubſcriptions to the 
ſame. 

And whereas it 1s the opinion 
of this town, that divers new ma- 
nufactures may be ſet up in Ame- 
rica, to its great advantage, and 
ſome others carried to a greater 
extent, particularly thoſe of glaſs 
and paper: 

Therefore voted, that this town 
will, by all prudent ways and 
means, encourage the uſe and con- 
ſumption of glaſs and paper made 
in any of the Britiſh American co- 
lonies, and more eſpecially in this 
province. | 

Then the meeting adjourned till 
three o'clock in the afternoon ; 
when the committee, appointed in 
the forenoon to prepare a form for 
ſubſcription, reported as follows: 

Whereas this province labours 
under a heavy debt, incurred in 
the courle of the late war; and the 
inhabitants by this meags muſt be 
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for ſome time ſubjeA to very bur- 
thenſome taxes: and as our trade 
has for ſome years been on the de- 
cline, and is now particularly un- 
der great embarraſſments, and bur- 
thened with heavy impoſitions, our 
medium very ſcarce, and the ba- 


lance of trade greatly againſt this 


country : 

We therefore, the ſubſcribers, 
being ſenüble that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to extricate us 
out of theſe embarraſſed and diſ- 
treſſed circumſtances, to promote 
induſtry, œconomy, and manu— 
ſactures among ourſelves, and by 
this means prevent the unneceſſary 
importation of European commo- 
dities, the exceſſive uſe of which 
threatens the country with poverty 
and ruin, do promiſe and engage, 
to and with each other, that we 
will encourage the uſe and con- 
ſumption of all articles manufac- 
tured in any of the Britiſh Ame- 
rican colonies, and more eſpecial- 
ly in this province; and that we 
will not, from and after the z iſt 
of December xt enſuing, pur- 
chaſe any of the following articles 
Imported from abrcad, viz. loaf- 
ſugar, and ail the other articles 
enumerated above, 

And we further agree, ſtrictly 
to adhere to the late regulation re- 
ſpecting tunerals, and will not ufe 
any gloves but what are manu- 
factured here, nor procure any new 
garments, upon ſuch an occaſion, 
but what ſhall be abſolutely neceſ- 
lary. . 

The above report having been 
conſidered, the queſticn was put, 
whether the ſame ſhal! be accept- 
ed? voted unanimouſly in the af- 
firmative, 

The repreſentatives of the town 
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haye made humble application to 
his excellency the governor, that 
he will convene the general aſſem- 
bly as ſoon as may be, 

WILLI IA Coor E, Town-Clerk. 

Married lately, Mr. Chriſtian 
Weſtreſs, jeweller, in Weſt⸗ſtreet, 
Seven-dials, aged 40, to Mrs. Su— 
ſannah Newbury, of Monmouth- 
ſtreet, aged 89. 

Mr. William Robinſon, ſur- 
veycr to the city hoſpitals, who 
died Jately, has left to Chriſt's 
hoſpitals zoool. to St. Bartholo- 
mew's hoſpital 20001, to Bethlem 
hoſpital 2000. to St. Luke's hoſ- 
pital 2coc!. to the city of London 
lying-in-hoſpital in Alderſgate- 
ſtreet 2co01. and to Raine's hoſpi- 
tal, for the apprenticeing of girls, 
2000]. as alſo 2col. to the charity- 
ſchool of Bread-ſtreet and Cord- 
wainers ward, for which he alſo in 
his life-time built a ſchool-houſe, 
which coſt him upwards of 
icool, 

Died at Groningen, in Holland, 
Abel Gerbrands, a wheelright, at 
the age of 118 years, two months, 
and ten days. 

Mr. Simon Gilliwray, at St. 
Kilda, in the 113th year of his 
age, who never was out of the 
iſland. 

At Poplar, Mrs. Mary Thomas, 
aged 102 years. 

In Ireland, Darby Neale, aged 
117 years. | 

Thomas Probyn of Coninſbury 
hoſpital in Hereford, aged 103 
yeats. 

Margaret Edwards, of Beſtieſn 
in Montgomeryſhire, aged 118 
years. 

Mr. William Maſſinger, former- 
ly a coachmaker in Gray's inn- lane, 
aged 102 years, 
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A general bill of all the chriſten, 
ings and burials from December 
16, 1766, to December 15, 
1767, 


Chriſtened Buried 
Males 8211 Males 113e6 
Females 7769 Females 11306 


In all 15980 


— — 


In all 22612 


Increaſed in the burials this year, 
1299. 13 


Died under two years of age 7668 


Between 2 and 5. 4821 
5 and 10 765 
10 and 20. 787 
20 and 30 1899 
30 and 40 2145 
40 and 50 2376 
50 and 60 1858 
60 and 70 1669 
70 and 80 1083 
80 and 90 476 
go and 100 60 


101 I 
102 I 
103 2 
105 1 
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Supplement io the Bills of births, c. 
for the year 1766, at the end of our 
Chronicle for laſt year, 


The number of deaths at Ve- 
nice from the 28th of Feb. 1766, 
to the 28th of February this year, 
was 5171; and that of births 4984 ; 
ſo that the deaths exceeded the births 
by 187. The foundling children 
brought to the hoſpital of piety, 
during the ſame term, amounted 


to 204. Bills 
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Bills of births, c. for the year 
1767. 


Paris, Born 19749, Deaths 
19875. Increaſed in births this 
year 976. Increaſed in deaths 
181. 

Amſterdam. Birtbs 4908. 
Deaths 6999. Increaſed in the 
births 361. Decreaſed in the 
deaths 272. . i 

Copenhagen. Births in this 


city amounted to 2957, the deaths 
to 3361, and the marriages to 909. 
In the dutchy of 1 the 
births were 6971, and the deaths 
6384. In the dutchy of Holſtein 
the births were 4771, and the 
deaths 3736. 

Turin. Born in this city 1548 
boys, and 1408 girls, in all 2956: 
And the number of deaths was 
5980, viz. 935 men, 886 women, 
1169 boys, and 2990 girls. The 
number of inhabitants 1n the city, 
ſuburbs, and territory of Turin, 
was computed to be 79,818; of 
whom 41,807 were men and boys, 
and 38,011 of the other ſex. 

Brunſwick, Births 1241, Deaths 
1022, 

Births, marriages, and burials 
in the ce of Durham for 1707, 
were as follow: @QChriſtenings, 
males 7-, females 72, in all 149. 
Marriages 65. Buried, males 79, 
females 76, in all 155. 

At Whitby, laſt year, there 
were chriitered 298, buried 177, 
and married 55. 

la the city of Cheſter, laſt year, 
there were 351 cl.riſtenings, 143 
marriages, and 367 buriais. De- 
create in chriſtenings, 18. In- 
creaſed in burials, 17. Decreaſed 
in marriages, 10. 

Stockholm. According to a 
calculation made in 1769, and 
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lately publiſhed, there were then 
in this kingdom 1, 127,938 men 
and boys, and 1,255,175 women 
and girls; in all 2,313,123 perſons, 
The number of noblemen was 
10, 45. The clergy, with the 
ſchools and colleges, amounted to 
4488, or including their wives 
and children, 18,197. And the 
number of thoſe who had a right 
of freedom in cities and towns, 
was 162,888. It appeared there 
had been an increaſe of 2773 inha- 
bitants fince the year 1758, 


CE 


BIRTHS for the year 1767, 


Jan. 14. Great Dutcheſs of Tuſ- 
cany, of a princeſs, 


16, Lady Bellaſyſe, of a 
daughter. | 
Counteſs of Harbo- 


rough, of a ſon, 

23. Counteſs of Suffolk, of a 
daughter, 

Lady Catharine Dubois, 
daughter to the late 
earl of Angleſea, of 
a ſon, 

Lady of the biſhop of 
St. Davids, of a 
daughter, 

Feb, 6. Counteſs of Shannon, of 
a daughter, 

Lady of Sir Edw. Swin- 
burn of Capheaton, 
Bart. of her fifth ſon. 

Lady Ralkerton, wife to 
the Hon. Anthony 
Browne, of a daugh- 
ter. 

24. Counteſs of Bucking- 
hamſhire of a daugh- 
ter, 

March 7. Lady Lambton of a ſon, 

Lady of vir G. Pobin- 
fon, Bart. of a ſon. 

22. Lady 
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22. 


April 1. 
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Lady Groſvenor, of a 
ſon and heir. 

Lady Elizabeth Wemyſs, 
of a ſon. 

Lady Viſcounteſs Hin- 
chinbrook, of a ſon. 


11. Lady Garlies, ofadaugh- 


May 5. 


13. 


24. 
31. 


June 7. 
I5. 


21. 


July 7. 
13. 


ter. 

Counteſs of Donegal, 
of a daughter, 
Ladyof Sir James Cald- 

wel, Bart. of a ſon. 

Lady of the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Digby, of 
a daughter. 

Counteſs of Errol, of a 
ſon and heir. 

Lady of Sir Thomas 
Bingham, of a ſon. 

Comms of Dundonald, 
of a ſon. 

Lady of Lord Willough- 
by de Brooke, of a 
daughter, 

Princeſs of Brazil, of a 
prince, 

Lady Viſcounteſs Clan- 

william,ofadaughter. 

Lady of Sir Gervas Clif- 
ton, Bart. of a ſon. 

Lady Mary Walker, of 
a daughter. 

Dutcheſs of Athole, of 
a ſon, 

Lady of Sir Thomas 
Broughton, of a ſon. 

Lady of Sir Brooke 
Bridges, of a ſon. 

Lady of Sir George Ar- 
mitage, of a daughter, 

Lady of the Hon. Col. 

Fitzroy,of adaughter. 

Lady of the Biſhop of 
Elphin, in Ireland, 
of a ſon. 

Counteſs of Darnley, in 
Ireland, of a ſon. 


24. 


Aug. 3. 


20. 


Sept. 23. 


Oct. 4. 


16. 


21. 


28. 


Nov. 2. 


3. 


Lady, of Lord Viſcount 


Weymouth, of a 
daughter, 

Lady of Sir John Webb, 
of a ſon, 


The Right Hon. the 
Marchioneſs of Ta. 
viſtock, of a ſon. 

Lady of the Earl of 
Louth, in Ireland, of 
a daughter. 

Lady of Lord George 
Sackville, of a ſon 
and heir. 

Lady of Lord Forbes, 
of a ſon. 

Lady of Sir Wm. Og. 
lander, of a ſon. 
Lady of Sir Jacob Wolfe, 
of a davghter, 
Lady of Sir Digby Le- 
gard, of a ſon. 
Lady of Lord Clifford, 

of a ſon. 

Lady of the Earl of 

Cork and Otrery, of 
a ſon. 

Lady Aſhbroke, of a 
ſon. | 

Lady of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, of a ſon 
and heir. 

Lately, the Lady of Sir 
Walter Blount, of a 
ſon and heir. 

Princeſs Louiſa, ſiſter 
to the King of Den- 
mark, and conſort of 
Prince Charles of 
Heſſe Caſſel, of a 
princeſs. 

Her Majeſty delivered 
of a prince. 

The Lady of the Hon. 
Mr. Fox, of a daugh- 
ter, at Ld Holland's 
houſe in Piccadilly. 

Lady 


| 
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Lady Caroline Edwards, 
of three ſons. 

Lady of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Bouverie, of a 
ſon. 

Dec. 4. Counteſs of Egmont, of 
a daughter. 

Counteſs of Dartmouth, 
of a ſon, 

12. Dutcheſs of Beaufort, of 
6 0. 

18. Counteſs of Portſmouth, 
of a ſon. 

Lady of the Right Hon. 
Lord Howe, of a 
daughter, 

Counteis of Ancram, 
of a daughter. 

Lately, Marchioneſs of Lothian, 
of a daughter, 

Counteſs of Selkirk, of 
a ſoo. 

Dutcheſs of Leinſter, of 
a ſon. 

30. Lady Viſcounteſs Townſ- 
hend, of a ton, at the 
Caſtle of Dublin. 

Lady Molyneaux, in 

Dublin, of a ſon. 


MARRIAGES, 1767. 


Jan. 1, Col. Ligonier, nephew 
of Earl Ligonier, to 

Miſs Pitt, daughter to 

George Pitt, Eſq; 

Em baſſador at Turin. 

Feb. 25. The Earl of Strath- 
more, to Miſs Bowes 

of Durham, the rich- 

eltheireis in Europe; 

her preſent fortune is 

one million, and for- 


ty thouſand pounds; 


beſides a great join- 
ture on the death of 
her mother, and a 
large eſtate on the 
demiſe of an uncle. 


March 3. The Earl of Eſſex, to 


Miſs Bladon. 

Hon. John Byng, ſon 
of the late Lord Tor- 
rington, to the eldeſt 
daughter of Capt. 
Forreſt of the Navy. 

20. Duke of Buccleugh, to 
Lady Betty Monta- 
gue. 

Sir Jefferv Amherſt, to 
Miſs Cary, daughter 
to Gen. Cary. 

April 2. Sir John Eden, Bart. to 
Miſs Johnſon, 

16, Earl of: Barrymore, to 
Lady Amelia Stan- 
hope, daughter to the 
Earl of Harrington. 

May 10. The Earl of Angleſea, 
to the Hon. Miſs Ly- 
telton, only daugh- 
ter of Lord Lyttel- 
ton. 

28. Lord Burgherſh, eldeſt 
ſon to the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland, to La- 
dy Suſan: Gordon, 

Sir Charles Cope, Bart. to 
Mis Biſhop, daugh- 
ter of Sir Cecil Bi- 
ſhop. | 

30. The Hon. Wm. Craven, 
nephew to Lord Cra- 
ven, to Lady Betty 
Berkeley, ſiſter to the 
Earl ot Berkeley 

June 1. The Right Hon, Lord 
Waltham, to Miſs 
Coe. 

14. The Hon. Mr. Damer, 
eldeſt ion of Lord Mil- 

ton, 
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ton, to Miſs Conway, 
daughter of che Right 
Hon. Henry Sey- 
mour Conway, Eſq; 

'The Earl of Hopetown, 
to Lady Betty Leſlie. 

Right Hon. Lord Wil- 
liam Seymour, bro- 
ther to the Duke of 
Somerſet, to Mails 
Maltravers. 

His Excellency Count 
Bruhl, Miniſter ex- 
traordinary from the 
Elector of Saxony, to 
the Counteſs Dowa- 
ger of Egremont. 

Duke of Chandos, to 
Miſs Major, daugh- 
ter to Sir John Major. 

Earl of 'Thanet, to the 

Hon. Miſs Polly 

Sackville, davghter 

to Lord John. 
The Princeſs Louiſa Wil- 
hel mina of Branden- 
burgh, to the reign- 
ing Prince of Anhalt 
Defſau. 

. The Earl of Dalhouſie, 
to Miſs Glen. 

Charles Howard, Eſq; 

preſumptive heir to 
the Duke of Norfolk, 
to Viis Coppinger, 

Sept. 1. Ralph Payne, Eiq; to 

Mademoiſelle Kobe], 
daughter of the late 
General. She came 
to England with the 
Princeſs Poniatow- 
ſky, fiſter tothe King 
of Poland. 

2. Lord Adam Gordon, to 
the Dutcheſs Dowa- 
ger of Athol. 

18, William Clayton, Eſq; 
to Lady Fermor, ſiſ- 


17. 


July 6. 


12. 
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ter to the Earl of 
Pomfret. 

Oct. 4. The Prince of Orange, at 
Berlin, to the Prin. 
ceſs of Pruſſia. 

6. Lord Viſcount Palmer. 
ſton, to Miis Poole, 
daughter of the late 
Sir Francis Poole, 

9. The Earl of Harbo. 
rough, to Miſs Cave, 
eldeſt daughter of Sir 
Thomas Cave, 

13. 'The Duke of Gordon, 

to Miſs Jane Maxwell, 
Hon. Henry Tracy, 
brother to Lo d Tra- 
cy, to Miſs Weaver. 


Dec. 12. 


— — 


Principal PROMOTIONS for 
the year 17067, from the London 
Gazette, &c. 


Jan. 13. Thomas Champneys, 
of Orchardley, in Somerſetſhire, 
Eſq; and his heirs male, the dig- 
nity of a Baronet. 

— 17. Richard Stonehewer, 
Eſq; a Commiſſioner of Exciſe, in 
the room of William Cayley, Eſq; 
deceaſed. 

Feb. 7. Rev. and Hon. Frede- 
rick Hervey, to the Biſhopric of 
Cloyne, in Ireland. 

March 14. Edward Baker, Eſq; 
Conſul General at Tripoli, 

— 24. The Marquis of Lorn, 
Commander in chief of the forces, 
&c. in Scotland, in the room of 
Lieutenant General Lord George 
Beauclerc. ames Burnet of 
Montboddo, Eſq; a Lord of Coun- 
cil and Seſſion in Scotland, in the 
room of Lord Milton, deceaſed. 
— Hon. Robert Walpole, Secreta- 


ry to the extraordinary embaſſy 2 
the 
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the court of Spain, in the room of 


Lord Card roſs who reſigns, 

April 16. Sir Laurence Dundas, 
Vice Admiral of Shetland and Ork- 
ney, John Elliot, Eſq ; Vice Admi- 
ral of Weſt Florida, 

May 9. The Duke of Bolton, 
Vice Admiral of the Iſle of Wight. 

June 9. John Hort, Eſq; Conſul- 
General at Liſbon. 

— 27. Ralph Foley, Eſq; of 
Thorplee, and his heirs male, the 
dignity of a Baronet. 

July 28. John Powel and George 
John Cooke, Efſqrs. to be Joint- 
Agents and Sollicitors to all the 
regiments and independent com- 
panies of invalids. 

Auguſt 12. Right Hon. Lord 
Viſcount "Townſhend, to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

—18. Right Hon. Carolina 
Campbell, Counteſs of Dalkeith, 
the dignity of a Baroneſs, by the 
title of Baroneſs of Greenwich, 
with ſucceſſion and the dignity of 
Baron to her heirs male by the 
Right Hon. Charles Townlhend, 
Eſq;— Lord Howth, of the king- 
dom of Ireland, and his heirs male, 
the dignity of Viſcount St. Law- 
rence, and Earl of Howth — Charles 


Baron of Coloony, and his heirs . 


male, the dignity of an Earl of the 
kingdom of Ireland, by the title 
of Earl of Belmont. —Coaſtantine 
Phipps, Eſq; and his heirs male, 
the dignity of a Baron of the ſaid 
kingdom, by the title of Baron 
Mulgrave of New Roſs, in the 
county of Wexford. 

— 28, Mr. Lowndes, fon to 
Charles Lowndes, Eſq; of the trea- 
fury, a Commiſſioner of Exciſe, in 
the room of Sir Henry Poole, de- 
ceaſed, Thomas Bradſhaw, Eſq; 
Secretary of the Treaſury, in the 
room of Charles Lowndes, Eſq; 


who reſigns. — Lord Frederick 
Campbell, Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. —Mr. Bow- 
den, Maſter of the Horſe.— Tho- 
mas Smith, Eſq; Deputy Uſher of 
the Black Rod to the Houle of 
Lords in Ireland - Right Rev. and 
Hon. Dr. Harvey, Biſhop of Cloyne, 
and Arthur Upton, Eſq; Privy 
Counſellors in Ireland. —William 
Davis, one of the four principal 
Clerks of the Treaſury, in the 
room of Thomas Bradſhaw, — 
Richard Hopkins, Eſq ; Clerk of 
the Green Cloth, in the room of 
Sir John Evelyn, deceaſed. — 
Southwell, Eſq; Deputy 
Judge Advocate, Commiſſary of 
Muſters and Receiver-General of 
the iſland of Minorca.—John Ran- 
dolph, Eſq; Attorney-General of 
Virginia — William Blair, Eſq; 
Clerk of the Privy Council, in the 
room of William Sharpe, de- 
ceaſed. 

Sept. 8. John Hort, Eſq; of 
Caſtle- Strange, Middleſex, and his 
heirs male, to the dignity of a Ba- 
ronet. — William Burton, John 
Wyndham Bowyer, David Papil- 
lon, George Lewis Scott, Thomas 
Bowlby, Richard Bagot, George 
Quarme, and Richard Stonehewer, 
together with Anthony Lucas, Eſqrs. 
Commiſſioners for the management 
and receipt of his Majeſty's revenue 
of Exciſe, and other Duties—Hen- 
ry Hutton, John Temple, William 
Burch, Charles Paxton, and john 
Robinſon, Eſqrs. Commiſſioners for 
the receipt and management of his 
Majeſty's Cuſtoms and other Du- 
ties in America. — James Porter, 
Eſq; Comptroller on the caſhier of 
the accounts of the Cuſtoms and 
other Duties in America.—Charles 
Stuart, Eſq; Caſhier and Pay-maf- 
ter of his Majeſty's revenues of 
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Cuſtoms and other Duties in A- 
merica. — Philip Sharpe, Eſq; 
Keeper of the Privy Council Re- 
cords. 

—12. Right Hon. William Lord 
Mansfield, Chief Jaſtice of his Ma- 


jeſty's Court of King's Bench, 


Chancellor of his Majelty's Exche- 
quer, in the room of Charles Town- 
ſhend, Eſq; deceaſed. 

— 19. Peter Dennis, of Black- 
manſtone, in Romney Marth, Kent, 
and his heirs male, the dignity of 
a Baronet, 

Oct. 2. Stephen Cottrel, E ſq; 
one of the Clerks in ordinary to 
the Privy Council. 

— 13. Dr. Markham, Dean of 
Chriſt Church, Oxford, in the 
room of Dr. Gregory, deceaſed, 
Dr. Newcome, Dean of Rocheſ- 
ter, in the room of Dr. Mark- 
ham.—The Biſhop of Sodor and 
Man, to the Maſterſhip of Sher- 
born hoſpital, Durham, worth 
8001. a-year. 

Oct. 24. Sir William Burnaby, 
Rear Admiral of the Red, and his 
heirs male, the dignity of a Ba- 
ronet. — Edward Young, Chriito- 
pher Rigby, John Frenchard, 'Tho- 
mas Wyndham, Daniel Bull, 
George Blount, and Edward Tuck- 
er, Eiqrs. Commiſſioners of Taxes. 
— His Royal Highnels the Duke 
of Glouceſter, Keeper of Cranburn 


Chace, Lodge, &c. in the room of 


the Duke of Vork. — Sir George 
Maccartney, Ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, to the 
Court of Ruſſia.— James Hewitt, 
Eſq; a Juſtice of the King's Bench, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in the 
room of John Baron Bowes, de- 
ceaſed ; alſo Baron Lifford, of 
Lifford in the county of Donne- 


gal. 
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Nov. 28. Thomas Shirley, Eſq; 
Governor of the Bahama iſlands. 

Dec. 1. Lord North, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a Lord of 
the Treaſury. 

— 5. Thomas Townſhend, jun, 
Eſq; Joint Paymaſter of the ferces, 
in the room of Lord North. 

— 23. Granville, Earl Gower, 
Lord Preſident of the Council, in 
the room of the Earl of Northing— 
ton. — Thomas Townſhend and 
George Onſlow, Efqrs. ſwora of 
the Privy Council. — His Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, 
a Knight of the Garter, 


* 


3 * _. . 


DEATH S8, 1767. 


Jan. 4. At Rome, Cardinal Si- 
monetti. 

Marquis of Rochefoucault, at 
Lyons, aged 89 years. 

12. Lord Viſcount Mayo, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, in Pall- 
mall. 

17. The Ducheſs Dowager of 
Athol. | 

Hon. Miſs Maitland, grand- 
daughter to the late Earl of Lau- 
derdale. 

Hon. Mr. Bathurſt, eldeſt fon of 
Lord Bathurſt, 

Lately, Right Hon. Lady Phil- 
lippa Connel, ſiſter of the late Ear! 
of Abercorn. 

Feb. 1. Right Hon. the Coun- 
teſs of Harborough. 

+. Right Hon, Counteſs of Sut- 
folk, daughter to Robert Lord 


Trevor, in child- bed. 
7. Hon. Edward Howard, Eſq; 
heir to the Duke of Norfolk. 


10. Sir Robert Long, Bart. 
Car- 
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Cardinal Veroneſe, Biſhop of Pa- 
dua, in the 82d year of his age. 

William, Baron O'Kelly, gene- 
ral of foot; at Vienna. 

The Dutcheſs of Fronſac, daugh- 
ter-in-law to Marſhal Richelieu, 
and niece to the Counteſs of Guer- 
chy. 

Feb. 14. Lady of the late Sir 
John Strickland, Bart. 

Lady of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Fortroſe, and daughter to the 
Earl of Harrington. 

Lady Forteſcue, mother to Lord 
Forteſcue, 

Lately at Liverpool, Mrs. Sarah 
Boteler, relict of Francis Boteler, 
of St. Anne's Weſtminſter, Eſq; 
deſcended iu the male line from the 
ancient Dukes of Normandy, pro- 
genitors of the Kings of England 
tor upwards of 700 ycars paſt. 

March 13. At Verſailles, her 
Royal Highneſs the Dauphineſs. 
Her Highneſs was born at Dreſden, 
the 4th of November, 1731, of 
Frederick Auguſtus III. King of 
Poland and Ele&or of Saxony, and 
Mary Joſepha Benedict, Arch- 
dutcheſs of Auſtria, eldeſt daughter 
to the Emperor Joſeph. She was 
married the gth of November, 1747, 
to Louis, Dauphin of France, wio 
died at Fontainebleau the 20th of 
December, 1765. By this prince 
the has left five children, three 
ſons and two daughters. 

22, The mott noble Fran- 
cis Ruſſel, Marquis of Taviſtock, 
only ſon to his grace the Duke 
of Bedford. His lordſhip was 
born September 26, 1739, and 
married Lady Ann Keppel, ſiſter to 
the Earl of Albemarle, by whom he 
has left two infant ſons, and the 
Marchioneſs with child. His lord- 
!hip's amiable qualities make him 
univerſally lamented as a public 
loſs; and his death is the more to 


be regretred, conſidering the me- 
lancholy accident which cauſed 
it, being as follows: On Tueſday 
the 10th inſtant, his lordſhip being 
a ſtag- hunting, leapt his horſe over 
a low hedge towards the end of the 
chace, when the horſe being much 
fatigued and jaded with the length 
of the chace, fell with him, and 
his lordſhip not being able to quit 
the reins, was trampled on, where- 
by ſevcral fractures were made in 
his head, 

24. Hon. Miſs Harriet Mon- 
ſon, youngeſt daughter of Lord 
Monſon. 

Right Hon, Counteſs of Mill 
town, in Ireland. 

Right Hon. Eliz. Lady Wil- 
loughby de Broke. 

26. Hon. Charles Maitland, 


youngeſt ſon to the Earl of Lau- 
derdale. 


The only ſon of the Earl of 


Shannon, 

28, Sir Henry Edwards, Bart, 
at Shrewibury. 

Lady of Sir James Livingſton, 
Bart. in Scotland. 

April 5. Lady of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, Bart. 

Charlotte Wilhelmina, born 
Prizceſs of Saxe Cobourg Saa- 
held, Counteſs Dowager of Ha- 
nan. 

13. Lady Mary Bertie, eldeſt 
daughter to the Duke of Ancaſter. 

Right Hon. Lord Viſcount Do- 
neraile, at Bath. 

16. Right Hon. Jane Dutcheſs 
of Argyll. She was one of the 
maids of honour to Queen Anne, 
and Queen Caroline when Princeſs 
of Wales. Her grace had iſſue 
five daughters, viz, Lady Caroline, 
married firſt to Francis Earl of Dal- 


keith, and ſecondly to the Right 
Hon. Charles Townſhend, the 


preſent Chancellor of the Exche- 
Quer ; 
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quer; Lady Anne, married to Wil- 
liam Earl of Stafford; Lady jane, 
who died in her 12th year; Lady 
Betty, married to the Right Hon. 
James Stewart Mackenzie, brother 
to the Earl of Bute; Lady Mary, 
married to Edward Viſcount Coke, 
heir apparent of Thomas Earl of 
Leiceſter; and to his mother Mar- 
aret, Baroneſs Clifford, who left 
er a widow without iſſue. 

Right Hon. William King, 
Baron of Oakham in Surry, 

23. Right Hon. Anth. Browne, 
Lord Viſcount Montacute, aged 
80 years. 

Right Hon. Lady George Sut- 
ton, wife to Lord George Sutton, 
of Kelham Notts, third ſon to the 
Duke of Rutland. 

Right Hon. Lord St. John of 
Bletſoe, at Nice. h 

29. Sir John Morgan, Bart. 

Lady Monckton, at Edinburgh. 

Lady Dowager Frederick, in 
Saville-Row. 

May 5. Lady of Sir Belling- 
ham Graham, Bart. in Vorkſhire. 

Lady Croft in Kenſington. 

22. Lady Mary Lyon, ſiſter to 
the Earl of Strathmore. 

At his houſe in Red-lion-ſquare, 
the Right Hon. Philip Jacob, Ba- 
ron de Soeſdick Van Cloon, Lord 
Rynſwick, formerly one of the 
States of Holland. 

Sir William Gage, Bart. 

29. The Empreſs Conſort at 
Vienna, of the ſmall-pox : ſhe was 
ſiſter to the EleQor of Bavaria. 

30. The Hon. Major Gen, 
John Boſcawen, ſecond brother to 
Lord Falmouth. 

June 1. John Auguſtus, Duke of 
Saxony, ſecond brother to the 
reigning Duke. He was born 
April 14, 1745- 

His Highneſs the reigning 
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prince of Hohenloe Kirchebery, 
during divine ſervice at the cathe. 
dral of Anſpach, whilſt a ſermon 
was preaching on this text, “ Re. 
member, man, thy latter end,” was 
ſeized with a paralytic fit, and died 
inſtantly. 

10. Of the ſmall-pox, greatly 
lamented, Prince Henry Charles, 
next brother to the Prince Royal 
of Pruſſia. 

21. Lady Viſcounteſs Dowager 
Bleſlington in Ireland, aged 84 
years. 4 
_ Lately, Mr. de Hulſen, Lieut. 
General of Infantry, knight of the 
Black Eagle, and Governor of 
Berlin, | 

The Right Hon. Lord Hope, 
eldeſt fon of the Earl of Hope- 
town, he was aged 27, and lately 
returned from America. 

23. The Hon. Lieutenant Gen, 
Thomas Brudenel, Governor of 
Windfor Caſtle, 

Sir John Evelyn, Bart. 

Princeſs Auguſta Wilhelmina, 
aunt to the reigning Prince of An- 
halt Bernbourg. 

Sir Charles Bond, Bart. at Beau- 
maris in Angleſea. 

Joly 1. Hon. Col. John Mor- 
daunt, brother to the Earl of Pe- 
terborough. | 

5. James Earl of Moray, one of 
the ſixteen peers of Scotland. 

The Counteſs Dowager of 
Glaſgow. | 

8. Sir Henry Poole, Bart. one of 
the Commiſſioners of Exciſe. 

12. Sir William Bowyer, Bart. 
of Denham Court. 

Sir William Twyſden, Bart. 

22. Right Hon. John Lord 
Rowes, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. | 

Right Hon, Counteſs Dowager 
of Suffolk, aged 86. 
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The Prince Primate of Poland, 
at Warlaw. 

Right Hon. 
King. | 
The Right Hon, the Earl of 
Hyndford, one of the ſixteen peers 
of Scotland. 

The Lady of Sir Ralph Mil- 
bank, Bart. at Bath. 

Lately, Col. York in the Por- 
tugueſe ſervice, He commanded 
the artillery at the ſiege of Quebec, 
and conveyed them vp a pre- 
cipice, where a ſingle man could 
not mount without the help of 
buſhes, | 

The moſt Hon, William Henry 


Lady Dowager 


Ker, Marquis and Earl of Lothian, 


Baron Ker of Newbottle and Jed- 
burg, and Knight of the ancient 
Order of the Thiſtle. 

Aug. 1, The celebrated Albinus, 
at Paris, one of the moſt ſkilful 
anatomiſts in Europe. 

Lord Kinaird, in Scotland. 

Sir Wm. Sinclair, a celebrated 
phyſician, 

21. The Hon. and Rev. Allen 
Bathurſt, ſon to Lord Bathurſt. 

22. Lady Mary Elizabeth Bou- 
verie, only daughter to the Earl 
of Radnor. 

Prince Frederick of Deux-Ponts, 


at Manheim. This prince was a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, 


Grand Croix of the military Or- 
der of Maria Thereſa, General 
Field Marſhal of the empire of 
their Imperial Majeſties, and of 
all the troops of the EleQor Pa- 
latine, Governor of Manheim, 
General Field Marſhal of the 
troops of the Circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and Colonel of:#everal re- 
giments. 5 
Count Fleming, after a long and 


painful illneſs, ai Dreſden. 5 
Vor. X. 
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Sept. 4. The Right Hon. Charles 
Townſhend, Eſq; (in the 41ſt year 
of his age, of a putrid fever) ſe- 
cond Commiſſioner of the Trea- 
ſury, Chancellor and Under-Trea- 
ſurer of the Exchequer, one of his 
Majeſty's moſt Hon. Privy-council, 
Member of Parliament for Har- 
wich, and only brother to Lord 
Viſcount Townſhend. Beſides the 
offices before-mentioned, he paſſed 
through thoſe of Lord of trade and 
plantations, Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Treaſurer of his Majeſty's 
chambers, Secretary at war, Firſt 
Lord of trade and plantations, and 
Paymaſter-gcneral of his Majeſty's 
forces, — Augult 15, 1755, he mar- 
ried Lady Caroline, eldeſt daugh- 
ter and coheireſs of his prace, 
John late Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich (widow of Francis Earl 
of Dalkeith, ſon and heir of Fran- 
cis duke of *#Buccleugh) by whom 
he-has left two ſons and a daugh- 
ter, 

Lady of Sir Alexander Mackcn- 
zie, of Garloch. 

Lady of Sir William Calvert. 

11. Lady of Sir Jarrit Smith, 
Bart. 

17. His Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York, at Monaco, in 
Italy. 

Count de Guerchy, late ambaſ- 
ſador to England, in Paris. 

24. Lady of Sir Richard Bed- 
dingficld, Bart. 

Sir Charles Hotham, Baronet, 
nephew to the Earl of Cheſter- 
field. 

Lady of Sir George Pocock, at 
Nice. 

26. Sir Martin Wright, late 2 
juſtice of the King's- bench. 

OR, 1. Lady cf Sir John Carl- 
ton, 
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Lady of Sir Gregory Page. 

11. Sir John Awbrey, Bart. 

Sir Ellis Cunliffe. 

Hon. Mrs, Anne Granville, el- 
deſt daughter to the late Lord Lanſ- 
downe. 

Sir David Cunningham, Bart. 
Lieutenant-general of his Majel- 
ty's forces, and Colonel of the 
57th regiment of foot, at his 
houſe at Livingitone, about four- 
teen miles weſt from Edin- 
burgh. 

Sir Edmund Thomas, Bart. at 
Wenvoe-caitle, in Glamorganſhire, 
Sarveyor of his Majeſty's woods 
north and fouth of Trent, Trea- 
ſarer to the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales, Enight of the ſhire for 
Glamorganſhire, and Lieutenant- 
colonel of the militia of that 
county. 

15. The Arch dutcheſs Maria 
Joſepha, betrothed to the King of 
Naples, of the ſmall-pox at Schon- 
brun. | | 

16. Cardinal Antonelli, Secre- 
tary of the Briefs at Rome. 

18. Lady Abdy, at her ſeat in 
Eſſex, aunt to Sir Anthony Tho— 
mas Abdy, Bart. one of his Ma- 
jeity's counſel, and Member of 
parliament for Knareſborough, in 
Vorkſhire; by whoſe death, it is 
ſaid, an citate of 30001. per ann. 
devolves to Sir Anthony. 

26. The Hon. General Henry 
Pulteney, only brother of the late 
William Earl of Bath, in the 82d 
year of his age, at Bath-houſe, in 
Piccadilly. He was abroad in 
Queen Anne's wars; was promoted 
to be a Colonel, Auguſt 3, 1733; 
a Major-general, July 3, 17433 a 
Lieutenant-general, Auguſt 8, 
1747; and General in 1765. He 
was appointed to the command of 
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the 13th regiment of foot, July 5, 
1759; and ſome time after made 
Governor of Hull. Upon the de— 
ceale of William late Earl of Bath, 
without iſſue, in 1764, he became 
poſſeſſed of his lordſhip's immenſe 
eſtates, both real and perſonal, 
ſome few legacies excepted ; and 
in the year following retigned 
his regiment and government; 
the former of which was given 
to his Royal Highueſs the Duke 
of Glouceſter. William Pulteney, 
Eſq; fon of Sir William John- 
ſtone, who married Miſs Pulteney, 
niece to the late Earl of Bath, 
and the General, who ſome time 
ago changed his name to Pulte- 
ney, by virtue of his Majeſty's 
royal mandate, will by the Gene- 
ral's death be poſſeſſed of a very 
large eſtate, 

27. Right Hon. Charles Bennet, 
Earl of Tankerville, and Baron of 
Oſſulſton. 

On the 2d inſtant, her Serene 
Highneſs Louiſa Dorothea, of Saxe 
Meininghen, reigning Dutcheſs of 
Saxe Gotha, in the 49th year of 
her age. 

Nov. 7. Don Joſeph de Mellis, 
in Maddox- ſtreet, aged eighty-two. 
He was the oldeſt Captain in the 
Engliſh ſervice. 

18. The Hon. Miſs Charlotte 
Finch, at the Hot- wells, Briſtol, 
daughter to the Hon. Lady Char. 
lotte Finch, governeſs to the young 
princes. 

The Hon. Mrs. Hatton, fitter to 
Lord Hatton, 

Lady Elizabeth Griffin at Pad- 
dington. 

Sir Hugh Brigges, Baronet, at 
Houghton, in Warwickſhire. 

Count de Munich, Senator, and 
Field Marſhal General of the 3 
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of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, at Peterſ- 
burg. 

Right Hon. Lord Deſart, at De- 
ſart in Ireland. 

26. Right Hon. the Counteſs of 
Norchampton. 

December 1. Right Hon. Hen- 
ry David, Ear] of Buchan, Lord 
Auchterhouſe, CarCrois, and Glen— 
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dovechi, in the 58th year of his 
age, 

10. Right Hon. Jobn Farl of 
Rothes. 

Hon. Mrs. Croſbie, relict of 
General Croſbie, ſiſter to the 
late Earl of Halifax, and grand- 
mother to the preſent Duke or 
Grafton. 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE. 


PROTEST againſt the reſcind- 
ing the Eaſt India Dividend, 
Die Veneris, 260 Junii, 1767. 
Contents 59. 
Not Contents 44. 
Difſentient”, 
iſt, ECAUSE the bill, con- 
taining, in appearance, 
nothing but matter of future regu- 
lation, is ſo contrived as to operate 
retroſpectively, and reſcind a divi- 
dend actually declared by a general 
court of the Eaſt-India company 
on the 6th of May laſt, of fix 1- 4th 
per cent. for one half year, ending 
at Chriſtmas next; this was, in 
the argument, avowed to be the 
Principal obje& of the bill, though 
the bill itfelf does not even men- 
tion that act, or ſuggeſt any reaſon 
for reſcinding it. And we conceive, 
that if the meaſure had been ſub- 
ſtantially right, yet this manner 
of doing it is unbecoming the dig- 
nity of parliament, which ſhould 
in all caſes go openly and directly 
to its object. 
2dly, Becauſe this meaſure ap- 
ars to us to be as exceptionable 
in the ſubſtance as in the form, 
being an ex po/? fads law, reſcind- 
ing a legal act of the company, in 
the exerciſe. of its dominion over 
its own property, notwithſtanding 
their application and earneſt en- 
treaties to the contrary, without 
neceſſity or occaſion, from any con- 


fideration of private juſtice or pub. 
lic utility. | 

3dly, Becauſe, conſidering the 
Eaſt-India company as a national 


object, and the members of it as 


bound to attend to the intereſt of 
the public, as well as their own, 
the dividend they had voted, and 
which 1s by this bill to be reſcind- 
ed, appears to be liable to no ob- 
jection; for the only legal reſt:ic- 
tion in the company's power to 
divide,. is,, that the ſum total of 
all the debts which they ſhall owe, 
do not exceed. the value of the 
principal or capital ſtock or ſtocks, 
which ſhall be and remain undivid- 
ed; and it appears by the cleareſt 
evidence, that the company's ef- 
fects are amply ſufficient, not only 
to diſcharge every juſt demand, but 
that, after even repaying their ca- 
pital, there will remain a very great 
ſurplus. 

4thly, Becauſe it appears alſo to 
us, that the dividend declared on 
the 6th of May is expedient ; for 
the dividend being in fact the only 
medium whereby to fix and com- 
pute the price of the ſtock, as be- 


tween buyer and ſeller, juſtice to 


both requires ſuch a dividend as 
will fix that price as near as may 
be to the real value. And the di- 
vidend of 12 1 half is in that re- 
ſpect preferable to a dividend of 
10 per cent. to which this bill has 
arbitrarily reſtrained it. 

5thly, 
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zthly, Becauſe it appears to us 
to have been a dividend regularly 
declared, the objections which have 
been made to it upon th!s head 
being manifeltly void of all foun- 
dation. We admit, that the court 
did proceed withont an account 
actually before them; but the want 
of this account, ſo far as relates to 
the propriety of the dividend, ap- 
pears to have been ſuſhciently ſup- 
plied. The direQors, in their ne- 
gotiations with the government, 
and their declarations at former 
courts, had themſelves propoſed 
ſuch a dividend, and.acknowledg- 
ed the ability of the company to 
make it. The proprietors, by 
theſe and other means, had full 
reaſon to be ſatisfied of that abili- 
ty. And the account now pro- 
duced, examined, and proved, 
does fully warrant their proceed- 
ings, and verify the ideas they then 
entertained and acted on. 

6thly, Becauſe the dividend ap- 


pears to have been voted by a very 


numerous court, and ſo nearly una- 
nimous, that no ballot was taken, 
becauſe none was demanded ; and 
no ballot was demanded, be- 
cauſe there was not a competent 
number of proprietors who diſap- 
proved the meaſure; and though, 
for that reaſon, the ſenſe of the 
members preſent only was taken, 
by holding up of hands, it now 
appears to be, beyond a doubt, the 
confirmed deliberate ſenſe of the 
company; having been reconſider- 
ed at no leſs than three ſubſequent 
courts, convened for the purpoſe 
of concerting the proper meaſures 
to ſupport it; at the two laſt of 
which the votes of the company 
at large were taken by a regular 
ballot, and the dividend previouſly 


vated was approved and ratified 


by a large majority. To the vali- 
dity of the act of the 6th of May 
no objection could be ſupported, 
though attempted. It was clearly 
a valid act; and, if not valid, the 
bill to reſcind it would be unne- 
ceſſary, for the act of itfelf would 
be void. 

7thly, Becavſe every argument 
uſed to ſhew the impropriety of di- 
viding twelve one-half applies with 
equal force to a dividend of ten 
per cent. which the bill allows, and 
indeed to any dividend at all; and 
would, if admitted to be a proper 
ground for reſcinding this divi- 
dend, be equally fo for reſcinding 
every dividend the company has 
ever made, or probably will ever 
make. For it 1s hardly poſſible, 


that during the exiſtence of the 


company, their debts can be ac- 
tually paid off, or their caſh 1n 
hand ſuffice to diſcharge thoſe 
debts, and pay a dividend; and at 
the ſame time the trade be carried 
on to that extent, as will yield to 
the company and the public the 
moſt ample returns. The whole 
argument in favour of the bill be- 
ing reduced to theſe two propoſi- 
tions, that the company ought to 
diſcharge its debts before a divi- 
dend can be allowed to take place; 
and that a dividend ovght to be 
made upon a caſh account; prin- 
ciples contradicted by the uniform 
practice of the company from 1ts 
commencement. 

8thly, Becauſe this bill cannot 
be meant for the intereſts of either 
the company's creditors, or of 
the proprietors ; for it is obſerv- 
able that the latter, as far as they 
may be ſuppoſed to underſiand, 
and may be permitted to judge of 
their own intereſts, entertain, and 
have ftrenuouſly expreſied a very 
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different ſenſe of that matter. And 
as to the creditors, it is remark- 
able, that none of them appear to 
have called for their money, nor 
have any of them, by any petition 
to this houſe, or otherwiſe, made 
any complaint, or ſignified any de- 
fire of ſuch an interpoſiti ion in their 
favour. On the contrary, it ap- 
peared on evidence, from the croſs- 
examination of the principal wit- 
neſs for the bill, that ſo far from 
doubting of the [ulliciency of ihe 
ſecurity , the greateſt evil the com- 
pany's bond creditors apprehend, 
1s, the being paid off; and that 
their bonds, which ſome time ſince 
bore an high premium, though 
they carry only three per cent. bear 
at preſent a premium conſiderably 
lower, merely from that appre- 
henſion. 

gthly, Becauſe a legiſlative in- 
terpoſition controuling the divi- 
dend of a trading company, legally 
voted and declared by thoſe to 
whom the power of doing it is in- 
truſted, and to whom there is no 
ground to impute an abuſe of that 
power, and who lent their money 
to the public upon the expreſs ſti- 
Talatioe that they might exerciſe 
their diſcretion with regard to the 
dividends, provided their effects, 
undivided, were ſufficient to an- 
ſwer their debts; is altogether 
without ex zample. And as it tends 
to leſſen the idea of that ſecurity 


and independence of the power of 


the ſtate, which have induced all 
Zurope to depoiit their money in 
the funds of Great Britain, the 
precedent may be attended with 
the moſt fatal AG te to pub- 
lic credit. 

1othly, Becauſe. if a bill re- 
raining the future dividend of 
the company were proper, as has 


been argued, upon any ideas of 
fixing and preventing a fluctuation 
in the price of its ſtock, that end 
requires only, that the dividend 
ſhould be fixed, without any regard 
to the quaninm of 1t, and may be 
as well attained by a dividend of 
twelve one half as of ten per cent. 
and coniequently affords no argu— 
ment for the retroſpective part of 
this bill, or for fixing the future 
dividend below the value of the 
Rock. But this is in truth fo far 
from being the real object of any 
part of the preſent bill, that the 
ſhort period to which the reſt:ic- 
tion is confined, cannot but in— 


creaſe, inſtead of preventing that 


fluctuation, and encourage, inſtead 
of checking, the infamous practices 
of the alley. The paſſions of men 
will be warmly agitared during the 
ſummer, in ſpeculating on the pro- 
bability of this reſtriction being 
ſufered to expire at the opening of 
the next ſeſſions of parliament, or 
being continued further, The ig: 
norant and unwary arc fure to be 
the dupes of thoſe who have the 


good lack to be in the fecret, and 


are wicked enough to employ it to 
their own advantage. But the 
propoſal made by the company, of 
ſubmitting to a reſtriction of divi— 
dend at the rate of twelve one-halt 
ger cent, and extending that re- 
ſtriction during the temporary 
agreement, would have obviated 
all thoſe miſchiefs, and ſecured 
every good end which may have 
been propoſed, but cannot be at- 
tained by this bill; and as fuch re- 
ſtriction, with their conſe; it, would 
have been liable to no objections 
of injuſtice or violence. 

11th, Becauſe, if at the opening 
of the next ſeſſion of parliament, 
the reſtriction is permitted to ex- 


pre, 
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pire, the whole effect of the bill, 
except the miſchiefs it may pro- 
duce, will be the keeping back for 
four or five months, from the poc- 
kets of thoſe to whom 1t belongs, 
a ſum of 40,0001. the difference 
etween the dividend the company 
wiſhes, and that which it is allow- 
ed to make by the bill ; this ſum 
is ridicalouſly diſproportioned to 
any real purpoſe of paying off and 
reducing the company's debts ; but 
if, on the other hand, the reſtric— 
tion is then to be continued, and 
the parliament henceforward to 
regulate the dividends of the eom- 
pany, and the whole of their af- 
fairs for that purpole 1s to be from 
time to time laid open to public 
examination, it is not difficult to 
foreſee the ruinous conſequences 
to the company; and as the pre- 
cedent will go to the ſubjecting 
every other company to the ſame 
fort of controul, the ſpeedy diſſo- 
lution of them all will be perhaps 
the happieſt event the public can 
wiſh, that- they may not become 
ſo many engines of power and 1n- 


uence, the conſequences of which 


it is eaſy to conceive, and unne- 
ceſſary to deſcribe. 

12th. Becauſe, the arguments in 
fa.our of this limitation, drawn 
from a ſuppoſition, that the com- 
pany had exceeded their legal 
power of borrowing on their bonds, 
appears to us to be neither well 
founded nor concluſive; it appears 
on the plain and exprels words of 
the engrafting act, that they had 
a power thereby to borrow five mil- 
lions; fo they have always under- 
ſtood; and fo parliament under- 
tood and declared in a ſubſequent 
act; and we cannot comprehend 
the juſtice, the policy, cr the de- 
(orum, of cavilling at chis parti- 


cular time, at the exerciſe of a 
power publicly exerted, and which 
has come frequently wi hin the 
cognizance, without incurring the 
cenſure of parliament; and as this 
doubt never was ſtarted before, the 
objection ſeems to ariſe not from 
the company's having exceeded 
their power of borrowing upon 
bond, but from the neceſlity of 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, in order to iind 
a pretence, however inſufficient, 
for this limitation. 

13th, Becauſe the inability of 
the company, to make the divi- 
dends reſcinded by this bill, has 
been argued, on a ſuppoſition that 
the right to the territorial acqui- 
ſitions of the company in the Eaſt- 
Indies, is not in that company, but 
in the public; which method of 
arguing, if admitted as one of the 
grounds of the bill, we conceive 
to be inconcluſive as to the ſubject 
matter, and highly dangerous as 
to the precedent; for the company 
being in poſſeſſion, and no claim 
againſt them being ſo much as 
made, much leſs eſtabliſhed, we 
hold it highly dangerous to the 
property of the ſubject, and ex- 
tremely unbecoming the juſtice 
and dignity of this houſe, by ex- 
trajudicial opinions, - to call into 
queſtion the Jegality of ſuch a 
poſſeſſion, and to act without hear- 
ing, as if the houſe had decided 
againſt it, 

14th, Becauſe, the forms of 
proceeding upon this bill have 
been contrary to precedent, inaſ- 
much as it appears by our journals, 
that whenever a bill, judicial in 
its nature, as affecting legal rights 
and private property, has come 
up from the commons, {lating no 
facts, as a ground for that bill. or 
ſtating facts, the evidence of which 
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does not appear in the preamble, 


the invariable practice of this 
houſe has been to deſire a confe- 
rence with the other, in order to 
be informed either of the facts, or 
the evidence to ſupport ſuch facts 
(if alledged) on which the bill was 
originally framed ; and the com- 
mons have on like occaſions done 
the ſame by this houſe : inſtances 
of this mutual application from 
one houſe to the other, appear in 
the following caſes, viz. Mr, 
Duncomb's caſe, March 1097, 
Directors of the South-Sea com- 
pany, Aiſlabie and Craggs, July 
1721. Sir Thomas Cooke's caſe, 
1695. Caſes of Kelly, Plugzet, 
and biſhop of Rocheſter, March 
1722. Bambridge's caſe, April 
1729. Robinſon and Thomſon's 
caſe, March 1731. Sale of Lord 
Derwentwater's eſtates, &c. 1732. 
Caſe of Sir Robert Sutton, and 
others, March 1732. Caſe of Al. 
Wilſon and the city of Edinburgh, 
May 1737. ; 

15th, Becauſe, in the proceed- 
ings on this bill, no council was 
appointed in ſupport of the bill, 
to ſtate the grounds, to examine 
the witneſſes, and methodize the 
evidence; for want of which the 
lords themſelves were obliged to 
call and examine witneſſes, and 
appear more like parties than 
judges. 

16th, Becauſe, alſo in the pro- 
ceedings on this bill, when lords, 
who declared themſelves patrons 
and friends to the bill, had exa- 
mined two witneſſes, and faid, 
they were ſatisfied with their exa- 
mination, other lords were not 
permitted to call in any other wit- 
neſſes, before the council for the 
Eaſt India company, againſt this 
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bill, were ordered to proceed, Tt 
was ever denied to lords, to brin 
again to the bar the two gentle. 
men who had been examined, (Mr, 
Rouz, and Mr, Saunders, the 
chairman, and deputy chairman of 
the company,) although by the ar. 
rival of the ſhip Cruttenden from 
Bengal, after their examination, 
which brought a new and very 
particular account of the flourih- 
ing ſtate of the company's affairs 
in India, it was very poſſible thoſe 
gentlemen might have changed 
their opinion; their former evi— 
dence having been merely matter 
of opinion reſulting from ſuch in- 
formation as they were at that 
time poſſeſſed of: witneſſes were 
diſmiſſed unexamined, whom ſeve. 
ral lords wiſhed to have been 
heard, and the hill was paſſed, 
without waiting for the return of 
an account, declared by Mr. Rous 
to be ſuch, that without it no 
judgment of the preſent ſtate of the 
aſfairs of the company could be 
formed, and which had been or- 
dered by the houſe ; and, as the 
officers informed the houſe, might 
have been prepared in a few days, 
In this manner this bill has paſſed, 
which we are apprehenſive may be 
found in its conſequences very in- 
jurious to private property, and 
alarming to public credit. 
Winchelſea and Gower, 


Nottingham, Fred. Exon, 
Scarborough, Portland, 
Temple, Sondes, 
Trevor, Dorſet, 
Forteſcue, Rockingham, 
Richmond, Albemarle, 
Dudley and Ward, Eglintoune, 
King, Abergaveny, 
Weymouth, Ponſonby. 
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Tranſlation of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty's ordinance for the baniſh- 
ment of the Jeſuits, 


PRAGMATIC SANCTION 
Of his majeſty, with force of law, 


For the baniſhment from theſe 
kingdoms of the regulars of the 
company ; for the ſeizure of 
their temporalities, and the pro- 
hibition for ever of their re-eſta- 
bliſhment ; with the other pre- 
cautions therein expreſſed, 


The arms 
In the yea of 1767. 
| Spain {| 


In MADRID: 


At the royal printing office of the 
Gazette. 


ON CARLOS, by the grace 

of God, King of Caſtile, Ar- 
ragon and the two Sicilies ; of je- 
ruſalem, Granada and Toledo; of 
Valencia, Galicia and Majorca; 
of Seville, Sardinia and Corſica ; 
of Murcia, Jaen and the Algar- 
ves; of Algezira, Gibraltar, and 
the Canary iſlands; of the Eaſt 
and Welt Indies, iſlands and con- 
tinent of the ocean; Archduke of 
Auſtria, Duke of Burgundy, Bra- 
bant and Milan; Count of Apſ— 
burg, Flanders, Tirol, and Bar- 
celona; Lord of Biſcay, and Mo- 
lina, &c. To the moſt ſerene 
prince Don Carlos, my dear and 
well-beloved ſon; to the infantos, 
prelates, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, 
men cf ſubitance, priors of orders, 
commendatories and ſub-commen- 


datories, commending officers of 


— 
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garriſons, priſons and other pla- 
ces; and to the preſident and o- 
thers of my council, auditors of 
my ſeveral audiences, mayors and 
other officers of my houſhold, court 
and chanceries; and to all peace 
officers, ſuperiors, aſſiſtants, go- 
vernors intendants major and or- 
dinary, and to all other judges 
and magiſtrates whatever of theſe 
my kingdoms, whether their juri- 
diction be royal, feodal, abbatial 
and holding of certain orders, and 
whatever be their ftate, condition, 
quality or pre-eminence, as well 
thoſe who now are, as thoſe wha 
ſhall be hereafter, and to all and 
every one of you : 

Know YE, that, in conformity 
with the opinion of my royal coun- 
cil extraordinary, aſſembled in 
conſequence of the former occur- 
rences of the 2gth of laſt January, 
and of what has been expoſed to 
me by perſons of the molt eminent 
character and known experience, 
all agreeing in the ſame ſentiment ; 
moved by conſiderations of the 
moſt weighty kind, relative to the 
duty incumbent on me of keeping 
my people in due ſubordination, 
tranquillity and juſtice, and by o- 
ther urgent, juſt and neceſſary 
cauſes, which I reſerve within my 
own royal breaſt: Making uſe of 
that ſupreme, economic authority 
which the Almighty has lodged in 
my hands for the protection of my 
ſubjects, and maintenance of the 
reſpect due to my crown, I have 
come to the reſolution of orderin 
to be baniſhed out of all my do- 
minions of Spain and the Indies, 
and of the Philippine and other 


adjacent iſlands, the regulars of 


the company, as well prieſts as 
coadjutors or lay members, who 
| have 
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have made their firſt profeſſion ; 
as alſo ſuch of their novices as 
ſhall be diſpoſed to follow them; 
and that all the temporalities of the 
company in my dominions be 
ſeized; and, for the uniform exe- 
cution thereof throughout the ſame, 
I have, by another royal decree of 
mine of the 27th of February, 
gigen full and excluſive commiſſion 
and authority to Count Aranda, 
preſident of my council, with 
power to proceed forthwith to take 
ſuch meaſures as may be adequate 
thereto, 

I. And, in like manner, I have 
come to the reſolution of ordering 
my counſel to make my aforeſaid 
royal determination known through 
all theſe kingdoms; acquainting 
all the o.her religious orders with 
the ſhare they deſervedly poſleſs 
in my confidence, ſatisfaction and 
eſteem, on account of their fide- 
lity and doctrine, of their com- 
pliance with their monaſtic inſti— 
tutes, of their exemplary ſervices 
done to the church, of their com- 
mendable attention to ſtudy, of 
their {uliciency in point of the 
numbers of their individuals, to- 
wards aſſiſting the biſhops and pa— 
rochial pattors in the ſpiritual nu- 
triment of ſouls; as alſo of their 
forbearing to meddle with govern- 
ment afiairs, as matters quite fo- 
reign to, and wide of, a retired 
and religious life, | 

II. I have alſo ſignified to the 
reverend dioceſan prelates, eccle- 
ſiaſtical communities and chapters, 
and other eſtabliſhments, and bo- 
dies politic of the kingdom, that 
the weighty motives, which, to 
my great regret, have compelled 
me to take this neceſſary m-aſure, 
are reſerved within my royal mind; 
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barely making uſe of my @:ono. 
mic power, without proceeding 
to other ſteps; following in 
the bent of my royal clemeacy, a 
father and protector of my 110. 
ple. 

III. I declare, that, in ihe 
ſeizure of the company's tempara 
lities, are comptiſed their gbd, 
and chatitels, as well moveable 2: 
immoveatle, or ecciciialtic rcvc- 
nues, which they are icgittmatcly 
poſſeſſed of in the kingdom, with. 
out prejudice to the encumbraices 
thereon, to the will ot rounders, 
or to the alimentary lIife-annuitics 
of its individuals, which ſhall bs 
of 100 perſons during liie to 
the prieſts, and go to the Jay mem- 
bers, to be paid out of the gene— 
ral ſtock formed of the company's 
effects. 

IV. In theſe alimentary annui- 
ties are not to be compriſed any 
foreign Jeſuits who have no lawtul 
exiſtence in my dominio:s, either 
w:thin their colleges, or without 
them, or in private houſes, dreſied 
in the tunic or garb of abbots, and 
whatever be the office they are 
employed in; ali ſuch being re- 
quired to quit my dominions, with- 
out any diſtinction. 

V. Neither are novices to be 
comprehended in the alimentary 
proviſions, who, of their own ac- 
cord, ſhall chuſe to fullow the reſt, 
as being under no tics of protefion 
to follow them, but at perfect li- 
berty to ſeparate from them. 

VI. I declare, that if any je- 
ſuit quir the territory of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate whereunto they 
are ell tranſported, or give the 
court any jult motive of reſent— 
ment by his actions or Writings, 
the penſion allivned him fthail 

thenee- 
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cherceforth ceaſe, And though I 
am not to preſume, that the body 
of the company will, in viola- 
tion of the {trite and higheſt 
duties, cauſe or permit any of its 
individuals to write any thing 
contrary to the reſpect and ſub- 
miſſion due to my reſolution, un- 
der title or pretext of apologies, 
or jullifications, tending to diſ- 
turb the peace of my kingdoms; 
or contribute to that purpoſe 
through their private emiſſaries; 
nevertheleſs, in that unexpected 
caſe, the penſion to all ſhall 
cealr. a 

VII. Every ſix months, one half 
the annual penſion allotted to the 
Jeſuits ſhall be paid them out of 
the bank del Giro, through the 
channel of my miniſter in Rome, 
who ſhall take particular care to 
inform himſelf of ſuch as die, or 
forfeit their penſion through their 
own fault, that the amount may be 
deduced, 

VIII. Concerning the admini- 
ſtration and equivalent applica- 
tions of the company's effects to 
pious uſes, ſuch as the endowment 
of poor pariſhes, of incorporated 
ſeminaries, houſes of charity and 
other compaſſionate inſtitutes, af- 
ter firſt conſulting the opinion of 
the eccleſiaſtical ordinaries, in 
what may be neceſſary and meet ; 
I reſerve ſeparately to myſelf the 
taking ſach meaſures, as that true 
piety may not be anywiſe defraud- 
ed, nor any injury done to the 
public good, or to private pro- 
perty. 

IX. I prohibit and enaQ, as a 
general law and regulation, that 
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no individual of the company in 
particular, or any in a body of 
community, be ever henceforth ca- 
pable of being readmitted into all 
or any of my kingdoms, under any 
pretext or colour whatſoever ; nor 
ſhall my council, or any other tri- 
bunal, admit of any application 
for that purpoſe ; on the contrary, 
the magiſtrates, by way of preven- 
tion, ſhall exert the molt rigorous 
meaſures againſt all refraQory 
abettors and co-operators of the 
like intent, puniſhing them as diſ- 
turbers of the public peace. 

X. No one of the actual profeſſed 
Jeſuits, though he ſhould quit the 
order with the pope's formal li— 
cence, and become a ſecular prieſt, 
or clerk, or paſs into any other 
order, ſhall ever be qualified to 
return again into theſe kingdoms, 
without obtaining my ſpecial per- 
miſſion. 

XI. In caſe of his obtaining it, 
which will be granted on proper 
informations had, he ſhall be o- 
bliged to take an oath of allegi- 
ance in the hands of the preſident 
of my council; faithfully pro- 
miſing never to communicate, in 
public or private, with the mem- 
bers or general of the company, 
nor to uſe any means, ſteps, or 
inſinuations, directly or indirect— 
ly, in the company's favour, on 
pain of being dealt with as a ſtate 
criminal; and the privileged * 
rho ſhall be 1n full force againſt 

im. 

XII. Nor ſhall he be qualified 
to teach, preach, or confeſs in 
theſe kingdoms, though, as has 
been ſaid, he may have quitted 


* Concurrent circumſtances; or one living witneſs, 
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the order, and thrown off obedi- 
ence to its general: he may, how- 
ever, enjoy eccleiiaſtical livings, 
to which no ſuck oflices are an- 
nexed. 

XIII. No one of my ſubjects, 
though a ſecular or regular clergy- 
man, ſhall aſk any letter of ſoda- 
lity of the general of the com- 
pany, or of any one elſe in his 
name, on pain of being dealt with 
as a ſtate criminal; and the privi- 
leged proofs ſhall cqually be in 
force againſt him. 

XIV. All ſuch as actually have 
them ſhall be obliged to ſurrender 
them to the preſident of my coun- 
cil, or to the juſtices and magiſ- 
trates of the kingdom, to be tranſ- 
mitted and placed among the re- 
cords ; and no farther uſe be made 
of them for the future, without 
their paſt poſſeſſion thereof being 
hurtful to them, provided they 
punctually make the ſaid ſurrender ; 
and the magiſtrates ſhall ſecrete 
the names of thoſe who deliver 
them up, that thus they may occa- 
fion them no infamy. 

XV. Whoever ſhall hold cor- 
reſpondence with Jeſuits, it being 
generally and abſolutely forbidden, 
ſhall be puniſhed in proportion to 
his guilt, 

XVI. I expreſly forbid that any 
body do write, declaim, or make 
any ſtir, on pretext of theſe mea- 
* ſures, either for or againſt them: 
on the contrary, I enjoin filence 
in this matter to all my ſubjects : 
and I ordain, that the violators 
thereof be puniſhed as guilty of 
high treaſon, 

XVII. To prevent all diſputes 
and miſunderſtandings between pri- 
vate perſons, to whom it belongs 
not to judge, or to interpret the 
fovereign's commands, I expreſs]y 
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ordain, that nobody do write, 
print, or employ papers, or works, 
touching the expulſion of the je- 
ſuits out of my dominions, with- 
out having the government's eſpe- 
cial leave: and I forbid the judge 
of the preſs, his ſubdelegates, 
and all the magiſtrates of my 
kingdoms, to grant ſuch leave: 
all which are to be wholly un- 
der the controul of the prefident 
and miniſters of my council, with 
the knowledge of my attorney- 
general, 

XVIII. I moſt ſtrictly charge 
the right reverend dioceſan pre- 
lates and ſuperiors of regular or- 
ders, that they do not ſutfer their 
ſubjects to write, print or declaim 
upon this ſubject, inaſmuch as 
they would be made reſponſible 
for the unſuſpected breach on the 
part of any of them; which I de- 
clare to be compriſed in the law of 
the king Don John I. and in the 
royal ſchedula circularly put forth 
by my council on the 18th of Sep- 
tember of laſt year, in order to 
the more punctual execution 
thereof, to which all are bound 
to contribute; for that it con- 
cerns the good order of the pub- 
lic, and the credit of its ſeveral 
individuals, to avoid drawing upon 
themſelves the effects of my royal 
diſpleaſure. 

XIX, I order my council, in con- 
formity with what 1s here before 
expreſſed, to diſpatch and publiſh 
the moſt ſtrict and proper royal 
pragmatic, that it may reach to 
the knowledge of all my ſubjects; 
and that for the punctual, ſpeedy 
and invariable accompliſhment 
thereof, the juſtices and territorial 
tribunals, do inviolably obſerve, 
publiſh and execute the puniſh- 
ments above declared againſt all 

thoſe 
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thoſe who ſhall commit any breach 
of theſe diſpoſitions ; and that they 
do for this purpoſe give all ne- 
ceſſary orders, with preference to 
every other buſineſs whatever, 1n- 
aſmuch as it concerns my royal 
ſervice: for the ampler knowledge 
of which, I have ordered copies of 
my royal decree t@ be tranſmitted 
to the councils of the Inquiſition, 
of the Indies, of the orders and of 
the revenue, for their reſpective 
intelligence and accompliſhment 
thereof. And for the full and in- 
variable obſervance of it, the royal 
decree of the 27th of March, con- 
taining the foregoing reſolution, 
which was ordered to be kept and 
fulfilled according to its expreſs 
tenor, having been publiſhed this 
day in full council, it was agreed 
to diſpatch the preſent in ſorce of 
law and pragmatic ſanction, as if it 
were made and promulgated in aſ- 
ſemblies of the ſtates; therefore it 
is my will that this be and paſs for 
ſuch, without oppoſition of any 
kind whatſoever : to which end, ſo 
far as may be neceſſary, I abrogate 
and annul all things which are 
or may be contrary to the ſame, 
Wherefore I charge the right re- 
verend the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
ſuperiors of regular orders, men- 
dicant and monacal vifitors, vicars 
and other prelates and ecclefiaſtical 
judges of theſe my kingdoms, that 
they obſerve the above expreſſed 
law and pragmatic ſanction ac- 
cording to its tenor, without per- 
mitting any infraction thereof un- 
der any pretence, or in any man- 
ner whatſoever. And I command 
thoſe of my council, the preſident 
and auditors, officers of my houſ- 
hold and court, of my other au- 
diences and chanceries, aſſiſtant 
governors, ferjeants major and or- 


- ticular, taking for that purpoſe 
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dinary, and other judges and juſ- 
tices of all my dominions, that 
they do keep, fulfil and execute 
the aforeſaid law and pragmatic 
ſanction, and cauſe it to be kept 
and obſerved in all and every par- 


all the meaſures requiſite, without 
need of any farther declaration 
than the preſent, which is to have 
its punctual execution, from the 
day of its publication in Madrid, 
and in the other cities, towns and 
villages of theſe my kingdoms, in 
the uſual manner : 1t ſo behovin 
for my royal ſervice, and the tran- 
quillity, good and benefit of the 
public weal of my ſubjeRs : for 
ſuch is my pleaſure ; and that the 
printed copy of this my letter, 
ſigned by Don Ignatius Stephen 
de Higareda, ſenior clerk of my 
chamber, and of the management 
of my ccuncil, ſhall bear the ſame 
credit as the original. 
Given at Pardo, the ſecond of 
April, One thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fixty and ſeven 
years, 
I the KING. 
I Don Joſeph Ignacio de Goye- 
neche, ſecretary to our lord 
the king, cauſed it to be writ- 
ten out, by his command. 

The count of Aranda, 

Don Franciſco Cepeda, 

Don Jacinto de Todo, 
Don Franciſco de Salazar y Ag- 
nero, 
Don Joſeph Manuel Domingues, 
Regiſtrada, 
Don Nicolas Berdugo, lieutenant 
of the High Chancellor, 

D. Nicolas Berdugo. 


PUBLICATION, 
I'N the town of Madrid on the ſe- 
cond day of the month of 1 

: O 
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of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fixty and ſeven years, before 
the gates of the royal palace, fa- 
cing the principal balcony of our 
lord the king, and at the gate of 
Guadalajara, where the public bu- 
ſineſs of merchants and tradeſmen 
is carried on; in the preſence of 
Don John Stephen de Salaverri, 
D. John Antony de Pennaredonda, 
D. Benedict Antony de Barreda, 
D. Peter Ximenez de Mega, 
mayors of the houſhold and court 
of his majeſty, the foregoing royal 
pragmatic ſanction was publiſhed 
with ſound of trumpets and kettle- 
drums, by the voice of the public 
crier, attended by ſeveral of the 
officers of the ſaid houſhold and 
court, and many other perſons 
ſtanding by; which J. D. Francis 
Lopez Navamuel, one of the ſe— 
nior clerks of the chamber to 
our lord the king, and of thoſe 
who aſſiſt in his council, do cer- 
tify. 
Don Franciſco Lopez Nawamuel. 
certify that this is a true copy 
of the original royal pragmatic 
ſanction, and its publication, 
D. Ignatius Stephen de Higareda. 


An authentic narrative of the many 
horrid crueltics inflicted by Eli- 
zabeth Brewnrigg, upon her poor 
apprentice girls ; for which joe 
received ſentence of death, cn Sa- 
turday the 12th of September, and 
ewas executed on Monday the 14th 
at T yburn. 


Lizabeth Brownrigg, about 20 


years ago, 22 then about 
27 years of age, lived as a ſervant 
in the family of Mr. R-—, in 
Preſcot-ſtreet, Goodman's- fields: 
and about this time James Brown- 
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rigs, who had ſerved his time to 
a plaiſterer and painter in the ſame 
neighbourhood, married her, 

Soon afterwards they ſettled at 
Greenwich in Kent, where he car- 
ried on the buſineſs of a painter, 
and after about five years they re- 
moved to London. 

Their family increaſed very faſt, 
for they have had 16 children, of 
whom three ſons only are now liv- 
ing. Mrs. Brownrigg therefore 
learnt midwifry under Dr. K——-, 
and about two years ago, was, by 
the overſeers of the pariſh of St. 
Danſtan in the Weſt, appointed to 
act as midwife to the poor women 
in the workhouſe, in which capa- 
city ſhe is faid to have acted with 
great ſkill and humanity. She was 
alſo a faithful wife, and a tender 
and affectionate parent, 

It appears to be about four year: 
ſince Brownrigg tock the houſe 
in Fetter-lane, where the cruelties 
were committed; at this time he 
kept a horſe, and had a lodging 
at Mr, Norton's over-againſt Cau- 
non bury-lane, Iſlington. 

In the month of February 1765, 
Mary Mitchell, a poor girl of the 
precinct of White Friars, was 
bound an apprentice to Brownrigg, 
by the overſeers, and was then 
about 14 years of age. 

About three months afterwards, 
on the 15th of May, Mary Jones 
was alſo bound apprentice 
Brownrigg, by the governors of 


the Foundling Hoſpital, being alſo 


about the age of fourteen. 

It appears that theſe poor git! 
were at this time treated with greet 
cruelty; what in particular were 
Mitchell's ſufferings does not ap- 
pear, but the ſufferings of Jones 
were very great: Mrs. Brownrigg 
uſed to lay down two chairs * 
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the kitchen floor, in ſuch a man- 

ner that the feat of one might ſup- 
| port the back of the other; and 
then faſtening the girl down, ſome- 
times naked, and ſometimes with 
her coats pulled over her head, 
ſhe uſed to whip her till her 
ſtrength was exhauſted : at other 
times, when the girl has been 
waſhing the rooms or ſtairs, her 
miſtreſs has found fault with her 
work, and taking her up 1n her 
arms, has repeatedly plunged her 
head in the pail of water that 
ſtood by. 

By ſuch treatment the girl re- 
ceived many hurts in different 
parts of her body, particularly in 
the head and ſhoulders, from the 
edges and bale of the pail; and 
was beſides kept in continual ter- 
ror by threats of drowning, her 
miltreſs often calling on Mary 
Mitche!l to fill her a tub of water 
for that purpoſe. 

Where Mitchell ſlept at this 
time we are not told, but Jones 
ſlept in a hole under a dreſier, in 
the ſame room with Brownrigg 
and his wife, and facing the feet 
of their bed: this room was even 
with the ſhop, the door of which 
opened into the ftreet; and one 
Sunday morning, as ſhe lay ſilent- 
ly deploring her miſerable condi- 
tion, and ready to die by the con- 
lequences of her paſt ſufferings, 
and apprehenſions of future, the 
caſt her eye epon the key of the 
ſhop door, which hung againſt a 
poſt, and perceiving that her maſter 
and miftreis were both faſt aſlcep, 
ſhe had reſolution to make one 
effort for liberty and lite, and 
riſing very ſoftly, ſhe was fortu- 
nate enough to ſteal into the ſtreet 
without diſcovery, 


This happened after ſhe had 
been bound about two months, in 
Jul“, when the days were long, 
and it was probably very aerly in 
the morning. When the gat into 
the ſtreet, the was at a loſs were 
to go: ſhe had no home but the 
Foundling Hoſpital, and thither 
ſhe did not know her way : how- 
ever, ſhe aſked of every one ſhe 
met, and, at laſt, of a man who 
was ſo kind as to conduct her to 
the gate. 

She was inſtantly admitted, and 
having told her ſtory, and ſhewed 
ker wounds and bruiſes, one of 
which was upon her eye, and had 
ſo injured 1t, that for ſome days 
it was feared ſhe would have loſt 
it, the following order was made 
by the governors, 

© That Mr. Plumptree, the hoſ- 
pital ſolicitor, do write to James 
Brownrigg, a painter in Fetter- 
lane, who had a child, Mary Jones, 
apprenticed to him by this corpo- 
ration, and acquaint him, that if 
he does not forthwith make ſatiſ- 
faction for the abuſe to the ſaid 
child, this corporation will proſe— 
cute him with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity.“ | 

What particular ſteps were taken 
by the parties in conſequence of 
this order does not appear; but ſoon 
after Brownrigg was ſummoned ro 
attend the chamberlain of London, 
before whom the matter was ſet- 
tled, and the girl diſcharged from 
her apprenticeſhip. 

Mitchell was now left alone, 
and continued patiently to drudge 
and to ſuſfer till about the middle 
of February following, when ſhe 
had ſerved abcut one year of her 
time; and then ſhe alſo found 
means to run away : ſhe was how- 


ever 
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ever found in the ſtreets by Brown- 
rigg's youngeſt boy the ſame cay, 
and brought back to her confine- 
ment : from this time ſhe was never 
ſuffered to ſtir out of doors, and 
ſhe was frequently tied up and 


' whipped naked. 


About the ſame time Mary Clif- 
ford, a third apprentice, was bound 
to James Brownrigg, by the over- 
ſeers of White Friars precinct; ſhe 
was a month upon liking, and du- 
ring that time was well treated, 
and eat and drank as the family 
did, but ſoon after ſhe was bound 
they began to uſe her with great 
cruelty, frequently beating her over 
the head and ſhoulders, ſometimes 
with a walking-cane, ſometimes 
with a horſe-whip, and ſeveral 
times with a hearth bruſh. 

It was this girl's misfortune, 
either by natural weakneſs or bad 
nurſing, to wet the bed ; for this 
reaſon ſhe was ordered to lie on a 
mat, in a place called a cellar, 
which had been a coal hole, and 
is deſcribed as a cold dark place, 
about as big as a cloſet, under the 
ſtairs; the mat after ſome time 
was taken away, and a ſack, with 
a little ſtraw in it, ſubſtituted in its 
place: ſometimes there was no- 
thing but a few rags, and ſome- 
times only the bare floor; as to 
covering, ſhe had fometimes her 
own cloaths, ſometimes a bit of 


blanket, and ſometimes ſhe was 


quite naked: it does not appear 
that ſhe had any other food than 
bread and water, and ſhe had not 
enough even of that. 

Once when ſhe was famiſhing 
far hunger, ſhe broke open a cup- 
board where victuals was uſually 
kept, but found none ; and once, 
when ſhe was fainting with thirſt, 
ſhe broke down ſome boards to 


come at water, For the firſt of 
theſe crimes ſhe was made to ſtrip 
naked, and continued to waſh 
naked a whole day, being every 
now and then beaten with the 
ſtump end of a riding whip ; for 
the other offence a jack-chain was 
put round her neck, and the end 
faſtened to the yard door; it was 
ſtrained as tight as it could be, 
without choaking her ; and when 
ſhe had paſſed the day in this con- 
dition, ſhe was ſent down into the 
cellar when it grew dark, with the 
chain ſtill on her neck, and her 
hands tied behind her, to paſs the 
night, without bed or covering, in 
the cellar. 

It was common for both the 
girls, Mitcheil and Clifford, to go 
about the houſe quite naked ; for 
Brownrigg being by their inden- 
tures obliged to find them cloaths, 
uſed frequently to order them to 
be taken off, upon diſcovering any 
little rent, hole, or other fign that 
they were wearing out. Mitchell, 
in particular, ſcarce ever wore 
ſtockings, and had generally no- 
thing upon her body but an old 
rag of a waiſtcoat, which did not 
cover her behind. 

As the priſoners were tried for 
the murder of Clifford, and Mitchell 
was the principal evidence, little 
appears concerning Mitchell in 
particular ; ſometimes however ſhe 
was locked with Clifford into the 
cellar, to paſs the night, and both 
were conllantly left locked into 
that diſmal cell, from Saturday to 
Sunday night, while the family 
were at their country lodgings in 
Iſlington: during all this time 
they had no ſuſtenance but a piece 
of bread, for water itſelf was not 
added. 


The 
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The office of gaoler ſeems in ge- 
neral to have been performed by 
the eldeſt ſon, though ſometimes 
the priſoners were locked up by 
others; once in particular, by one 
Benham, an apprentice boy, who 
in his examination ſwears, that 
when he locked them in, Clifford 
was quite naked. 

They were ſo often and fo 
cruelly whipped and beaten, that 
their bodies, eſpecially their heads 


and ſhoulders, were almoit one in- 


tire ſcab, the ſkin being broken a- 
freſh as faſt as it healed, for the 
miſtreſs never left off whipping till 
ſhe drew blood. 

In order to inflict this diabolical 
puniſhment, the firit expedient was 
to ſtrip them quite naked, and then 
tie their hands up to a water pipe, 
that was carried along the kitchen 
ceiling: this pipe however at lail 
giving way, à ſtaple was by the 
huſband, at the wite's defire, made 
faſt to a beam, and the cord that 
tied them was put through it, 

Clifford was alſo ſomeumes beat- 
en with great cruelty by John : he 
one day ordered her to put up a bed, 
which the attempted to do, but was 
not able, upon which he beat her 
with the buckle end of a leathern 
belt, till ſhe was covered with blood, 


and then put the bed up himſelf. 


John alſo found her at another 
time naked and bleeding, having 
been tied up and whipped by his 
mother, yet in this condition ſhe 
ordered him to continue the whip- 
ping, becauſe ſne was no longer 
able, and, ſtrange and horrid as 
it may ſeem, he complied, 

Some acts of cruelty are alſo 
mentioned of another kind: Mrs, 
Brownrigs would frequently fix 
one of her hands on each of 

Vor. X. 


Mitchell's cheeks, and draw them 
down her face with ſuch force as 
to occaſion the blood to ſtart from 
her eyes. 

Mitchell alſo, having complain- 
ed to a lodger, the only one who 
appears to have been in the houſe ,, 
during Clifford's time of ill uſage; 
the woman, upon ſome diſagree- 
ment with the miſtreſs, reproach- 
ed her with the ſubject of the girl's 
complaint; upon which Mrs. 
Brownrigg ran to the girl, and 
thruſting a pair of ſciſſors into her 
mouth, cut her tongue in two 
places. | 

The account of what happened 
on the day when the fatal wound 
was given, is in ſubſtance as fol- 
lows. 

On Friday the zoth of July, 
about ten o'clock in the morning, 
Brownrigg having threatened the 
girls all the «cek, went down into 
the kicchen, and tied Mary Clifford 
n.ked up to a ſtaple; her head 
and ſhoulders were then ſore, and 
{cabbed over in many places, but 
notwithſtanding the ſtate of her 
body, her tyrant whipped her with 
a horſewhip, in the preſence of 
Mitchell, till the blood tollowed 
the ſtroke: ; ſhe was then let down, 
and ordered to waſh, naked and 
wound:d asſhe was, and while ſhe 
was ſtooping down to the tub, her 
miftreſs ſtruck her over the head 
with the but end of the whip. 

She was tied up five ſucceſſive 
times in this dreadful day, fill 
naked and bleeding, and t:11 co- 
vered with new wounds by the 
whip. 

She was now mortally wounded 
yet ſhe crept avout till the 4th of 
Auguſt, when ſhe was diſcovered 
in the following manner. | 

EN} Clifford's 
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_ Clifford's father about four years 
ago married a ſecond wife ; he 
went away however and left her, 
upon which ſhe delivered up the 
child to the pariſh, and went into 
Cambridgeſhire. She was abſent 
when the girl was bound appren- 
tice, but returned about laſt Mid- 
ſummer; having learnt to whom 
the girl was apprenticed, ſhe went 
twice to Brownrigg's and enquired 
for her, but was both times an- 
ſwered by the apprentice boy that 
no ſuch perſon lived there. 

After ſeveral other ineffectual 
enquiries, both by herſelf and per- 
ſons whom ſhe ſent, Brownrigg, 
the huſband, abſolutely denying 
that any ſuch perſon was in the 
houſe, threatened the woman to 
ſend her before the lord mayor, 
for being troubleſome, 

Upon this ſhe went away ; but 
as ſhe was going from the houſe, 
Mrs. Deacon, the wife of a baker 
that lived next door, having heard 
high words, called her in, and en- 
quired what was the matter ; upon 
hearing the ſtory, Mrs. Deacon 
told her, that her family had fre- 
quently heard groans and moan- 
ings in Brownrigg's houſe ; that ſhe 
ſulpetted there were apprentices 
who were cruelly treated, and that 
me would do her utmoſt to make 
farther diſcoveries; taking a di- 
rection to find Clifford's mother if 
any diſcovery ſhould be made, 

About this time, Brownrigg, the 
huſband, having been concerned 
in a ſale at Hampitcad, bought a 
hog, and had it driven home to 
his kouſe, This hog was kept in 
a covered yard, where there was a 
ky-light, and this it was found 
neceſſary to open, in order to let 
out the ſmell which proceeded 
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from keeping the hog in ſo cloſe 
a place. The removal of the ſky: 
light gave Mr. Deacon's family 
an opportunity of ſeeing what paſ- 
ſed in Brownrigg's yard; and, 
they being upon the watch, it hap. 
pened that the apprentice, Wil- 
ham Clipſon, being on the zd of 
Auguſt at a two pair of ſtairs win- 
cow which looked down on the 
ſky-light, faw Mary Clifford, her 
head, back, and ſhoulders being 
uncovered, bloody, and cut in a 
ſhocking manner. Clipſon then 
went down to the one pair of ſtairs 
window, and crawled out of it up- 
on the leads over the yard, and lay- 
ing himſelf acroſs the ſky-light, had 
a fuller view of the poor dying 
wretch : he ſpoke ſeveral times, 
but received no anſwer : he then 
to attract her notice threw down 
two or three pieces of mortar, one 
of which falling upon her head, 
ſhe looked up, and attempted to 
ſpeak, but was able only to ut- 
ter a groan. This was over- 
heard by Mrs. Brownrigg, but 


without pity ; for Clipſon ſays, ſhe 


ſpoke to her in a ſharp manner, 
n aſked what was the matter with 
er. 

The poor girl then drew back 
out of ſight, and Clipſon acquaint- 
ed the tamily with what he had 
ſeen. 

Intelligence was ſoon ſent to the 
mother-in-law, who on the next 
day, Friday the fourth of Auguſt, 
came with the overſcers, and went 
into Brownrigg's houſe, and Clip- 
fon with them. They enquired 
for Mary Clifford, and Brownrigg, 
the huſband, told them, ſhe was 
in Hertfordſhire, attending one 
of the children who had the hoop- 
ing cough. Clipſon then * 

5 a 
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kad ſeen her in a deplorable con- 
dition the day before ; upon which 
Brownrigg ſwore by God ſhe was 
not in the houſe; after ſome alter- 
cation he produced Mary Mitchell, 
and again ſwore there was no other 
girl in the houſe; Clipſon in- 
ſiſted Mitchell was not the girl 
he had ſeen; and Mr. Grundy, 
one of the overſcers, then ſent for 
a conſtable, and ſearched the houſe, 
but withour ſucceſs. 

Upon examining Mitchell, the 
girl that was produced, her cap 
was found to be bloody, her head 
wounded in many places, and her 
ſhoulders covered with the ſcabs 
of wounds that were healing. Mr. 
Grundy perceiving how this girl 
had been treated, carried her away 
to the workhouſe. wholly regard- 
leſs of Brownrigg's bluſtering, 
who ſaid ſhe was his apprentice, 
and bid him remove her at his 
peril, 

When they came to take of her 
leather boddice, for ſhe had no 
ſhifr, it ſtuck ſo faſt to the wounds, 
that the ſkin and eſchar came away 
with them; when they were off, 
and ſhe was aſſured ſhe ſhould re- 
turn to her tormentors no more, 
ſhe began to give an account of 
her ſufferings, and declared that 
Clifford was in the houſe, for that 
ſhe had parted with her juſt before 
ſhe was herſelf produced. 

Mr. Grundy not doubting the 
truth of Mitchell's account, went 
back to Brownrigg's and tellin 
him he would carry him before a 
magiltrate on ſuſpicion of murder, 
ſent for a coach. | 
- Brownrigg's neighbours came 
about him and offered bail, a law- 
yer alſo was ſent for, who endea- 
voured to intimidate the overſeer 
and conſtable; but Grundy con- 
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tinued ſteady in his purpoſe; he 
ſaid he would anſwer what he 
ſhould do, and that as the crime 
Brownrigg was taken up for was 
murder, no bail could be taken. 
Matters now took another turn; 
as it was before Brownrigo's in- 
tereſt to conceal the girl, that it 
might not appear ſhe had been ill- 
treated, it was now become his 
intereſt to produce her, that it 
might be known ſhe was alive. 
'Fhe ſon therefore, by the father's 
order, brought her from a cup- 
board under the beaufer in the 
dining-room, where ſhe had been 
hidden. 

No words, ſays honeſt Wingrave 
in his narrative, can ſo powerfully 
deſcribe the ſhocking appearance 
which this miſerable object made, 
as the ſilent woe with which every 
perſon preſent was ſtruck, and the 
execrations which followed, apainit 
thoſe who had reduced her to that 
condition. Ker head was ſwelled 
to almoſt double the natural ſize, 
and her neck ſo much, as that the 
could neither ſpeak nor ſwallow ; 
her mouth ſtood open, and the ſur- 
geon who examined her depoſed, 
that ſhe was all one wound from 
her head to her toes, that her ſhift 
{tuck to her body, that ſhe was in 
a fever, 2nd the wounds were be- 
ginning to mortify from neglect. 

Brownripg and the girls were 
then carried before a magiſtrate, 
who fent the offender to priſon, 
and the ſufferers to the hoſpital. 
The wife and ſon had made their 
eſcape ſoon after the officer firſt 
came to the houſe, 3 

On Sunday 3 Auguſt the 
th, Mary Clifford died, and the co- 


roner's jury brought in their ver- 
dic wilful murder, againſt James 
Brownrigg, the huſband, and Eli- 

[N] 3 
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zabeth his wife. It appeared that 
the eldeſt ſon John had cruelly 
treated the girl, therefore he was 
inciuded in an advertiſement for 
apprehending the mother, 

About this time intelligence was 
ang that Mrs. Brownrigg and 
er ſon had taken places in the 
Dover ſtage, by the names of Hart- 
ly, and this was found to be true, 
though they did not think it ſafe 
to undertake that journey, and 
therefore loſt their earneſt. It was 
alſo afterwards known that they 
had taken a hackney-coach in 
ewin-ſtreet, which ſet them down 
in Eaſt-Smithfield, and that they 
took a lodging in a by ſtreet near 
Nightingale-lane, where they lived 
on bread and water, (being afraid 
to ſtir out to purchaſe other food,) 
till Tueſday the 11th. In Ragg- 
fair they purchaſed ſome apparel, 
leſt the deſcription given in the 
advertiſement of what they wore, 
might produce a diſcovery. They 
lodged one night at a place un- 
known, and the next day they took 
a lodging at Mr. Dunbar's, who 
keeps a chandler's ſhop in Wandſ- 
worth. , 

On Saturday the 15th of Auguſt, 
three days after Mrs. Brownrig 
and her {on had been at Wandſ- 
worth, Mr. Duubar met with a 
news-paper wherein he read the 
advertiſement, From a concur- 


rence of many circumſtances, it 


ſtruck him immediately that his 
lodgers were the perſons deſcribed, 
and he went to town the next 
day, and gave infor madion againſt 
them. | 

Mr. Owen, the churchwarden, 
immediately ſent to Mr, Deacon 
their next door neighbour in 
Flower-de-Luce Court, who knew 
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them, and aſked him if he would 
go with the conſtable to Wand. 
worth, which he readily agreed 
to do; then Mr. Owen ſent for 
Mr. Wingrave, and Mr. Deacon; 
Dunbar and Wingrave immediately 
ſet out, and when they got to the 
houſe, Wingrave went directly to 
the room, and Mr. Deacon, who 
followed at ſome diſtance, aſſured 
him they were the people he want- 
ed. They were brought to town 
in a coach, without the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion who they were, and conſe- 
quently without any tumult or 
crowd. 

The parties were many times 
examined, and on the gth of Sept. 
bills of indictment were found 
. the father, mother, and the 
eldeſt ſon, for the murder of Clit- 
ford, 

The trial came on upon Satur- 
day the 12th, and laſted fix hours; 
the evidence was in ſubſtance the 
ſame as this narrative, upon which 
Elizabeth was found guilty ; ard 
James the huſband, and John the 
ſon, acquitted : they were however 
detained to take their trial for a 
miſdemeanor, S ; 

Though theſe ple lived in 
credit ; * bs: Becks had 
a watch, and ſome other trinkets 
which ſhe carried off with her, yet 
in priſon her diſtreſs was ſo great, 
that ſhe was obliged to borrow a 
few half-pence of a woman who 
was prifoner in the ſame room 
with her. 

The crowd that waited in the 
ſeſſions houſe yard during her trial, 
teſtified their joy by a ſhopt when 


ſhe was convicted; and ſuch was 
the indignation they felt at the 
horrid, deliberate, and perſevering 
cruelties of which ſhe had been 

guilty, 
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guilty, that thoſe who were near 
the ordinary's coach, when ſhe 
was Carried to execution, cried out 
they hoped he would pray for her 
damnation, for ſuch a fiend ought 
not to be ſaved, 

It was undoubtedly a principle 
of virtue that abhorred cruelty, 
but to preclude the mercy of the 


Almighty was certainly cruel, and 


the beſt of mankind have no ground 
of hope but the gracious promiſe 
that extends to the worſt, «* All 
manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall 
be forgiven unto man.”* She was 
executed on Monday the 14th day 
of Sept. and her body was carried 
to Surgeons-hall to be anatomized. 

It 1s ſcarce poſſible to quit this 
horrid ſubject without oblerving, 
that the facts which now have been 
demonſtrated were in the higheſt 
degree improbable. Who could 
have believed, that two wretches of 
the age of 15 or ſixteen years, could 
in ſuch a metropolis as London, 
and ſuch a neighbourhood as Fet- 
ter-lane, continue to ſuffer as Mit- 
chell and Clifford ſuffered for two 
years, without diſcovery or eſcape, 
eſpecially as there was no other 
ſervant 1n the family but the ap- 
prentice- boy to go on errands. Let 
us not then too haſtily conclude, 
on other occaſions, that what does 
not appear probable is neceſſarily 
falſe, nor haſtily reje& every pro- 
poſition for which we cannot fully 
account. Let our enquiry be cool, 
Critical, and deliberate: and as 
evils multiply beyond probability, 
let our vigilance be not only con- 
ſtant but ſcrupulous, not reſting 


in flight appearances, but puſhin 
on to facts, ; r , 


Abfirai? of. the trial of William 
Gueſt for High-treaſon, in filing, 
impatring, & c. the current coin 


of this kingdom. 


Bank, depoſed that Mr. Gueſt 

d been there between two and 
three years ; that he had ſeen him 
pick new guineas from the old 
ones ; that this being Mr Gueſt's 
frequent practice, it bad created a 
ſuſpicion in his (Mr. Leach's) 
mind, which ſuſpicions he com- 
municated to ſome others; that on 
the 4th of July Mr. Gueſt paid 
ſome money to Richard Still, ſer- 
vant to Mr. Corner, a dyer on the 
Bank ſide; that ſeeing Mr. Gueſt 
take ſome money out of the 
drawer, and put it among the reſt 
on the table; when he had paid 
the man, Mr. Leach followed him 
out, and begged the favour of the 
man to walk into the pay-cfice, 
and let him tell the money over; 
which he did, and, out of thirty 
guineas, three of them ſeemed to be 
newly filed ; that the man ſay ing 
this was all the gold he had about 
him, Mr. Leach carried the three 
uindas to Mr. Robert Bell, who 
ooked at them : Mr. Leach defired 
the ſaid Mr. Bell would carry them 
up co Mr. Race the caſhier, but did 
not go up with bim then; that 
theſe guineas appeared to him, as 
if the right milling had been taken 
off, and then filed. Being aſked 


J bank, Leach, a teller at the 
a 


whether it was not com mon to take 


ſome money out of the drawer in 
their payments at the bank, Mr, 
Leach repiied, that it was ſome- 
times, but very ſeldom, done 


there; but this was not the whole 
[VI 3 of 
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of the money, but part; that it 
was mixed with the money upon 
the table; that they put their gut- 
neas in one drawer, the ſilver in 
another, moidores in another, and 
Ports in another; that Mr; Race 
weighed the three guineas in his 
preſence, which together weighed 
fifteen penny weights, nine grains; 
whereas the weight ſhould have 
been ſixteen penny weights, four 
grains and a quarter, which made 
a difference of ninetcen grains and 
a quarter ; that 1s, three ſhillings 
and a penny according to the 
ſtandard: one of the guineas (a 
George II.) weighed hve penny 
weights three grains and nine fix- 
teenths; two of his preſent ma- 
zeſty wanted about ten pence, the 
other thirteen or fourteen pence. 

Richard Still depoſed to the 
guineas being paid, and taken from 
him, in the manner above related, 
Mr. Bell, a teller at the Bank, 
confirmed their being brought to 
him, and carried by him to Mr, 
Race ; who having looked at the 
edges, cloſed them in a paper, 
wrote 4th of July on them, and 
then bid him carry them to Mr. 
Leach, and defire him to keep 
them in his cuſtody, which was 
done. 

Mr. Race, the chief caſhier, de- 
poſed to the guineas being brought 
him by the laſt evidence, with his 
delivery of them to Mr. Bell again, 
who teſtifies to his own re- delivery 
of them to Mr. Leach, and the 
latter to their having. bcen 1n his 
cuſtody ever ſince. 

Mr. Thompſon, one of the ca- 
ſhiers, depoſes to the manner of 
locking up the tellers bags every 
night; and that having received 
orders from Mr. Race to inſpect 
into Mr, Gueſt's bag of the 4th of 
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July, .and one or two of the teller: 
to be preſent with him, the bag 
was accordingly examined in yg 
preſence of Mr, Lucas and vir, 
Kemp, who told the MON.y. 01 27, 
when the whole ſum was 18 9. 
16s. 6 d. in ſeveral bags; that i; 
to ſay, thirteen bags in all; 
there was one bag, in whici ee 
forty guineas which ſeemed freſlic: 
than the others upon the eges ; 
that theſe guineas were compared 
and examined with caution and 
deliberation ; ſealed up by Mr. 
Kemp and himſelf; nut opened 
till that morning, and kept locked 
up by the two keys of the caſhier 
and teller, 

Mr, Lucas and Mr, Kemp, both 
tellers in the bank, confirmed the 
teſtimony. of the preceding witneſs, 
with the appearance of the forty 
guintas on the edges, and their 
deficiency in weight; which Mr. 
Kemp ſays, was from eight pence 
to fourteen pence one with the 
other, and that there was a defhici- 
ency 1n every one of them. 

Mr. Sewallis, belonging to the 
bank, depoſes to having ſearched 
the houſe of Mr. Gueſt, in july 
laſt: that in a two-pair of ſtairs 
room was a mahogany 'nelt of 
drawers, the top of which was 
forced open in the preſence of Mr, 
Hull, Mr. Humberton, and the 
lord mayor's officer, and there they 
found a vice, files, and other 
things. 

Mr. Humberton ſwears that he 
is a ſervant in the bank; that he 
was preſent in the ſearch of Mr. 
(3ueit's houſe; aſked him at the 
bank for the keys of his book-caſe 
and a cupboard, telling him ne 
was going to ſearch his - houſe, 
their being warrants out againſt 
him; that Mr, Guelt replied, 2 

1 
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did not know what authority any 
body had to ſearch his houſe, and 
refuſed to deliver his keys; and 
that he found all the things there 
above depoſed, which had con- 
tinued under ſeal till before the 
grand jury, the day before the 
trial came on, and that they were 
then under the ſeals of the grand 
jury. (Among theſe things was a 
bag with a hundred guineas, and 
two bags of gold filings, weighing 
four pounds eleven ounces and 
nineteen . penny weights, The 
cheſt of drawers in which they 
were found, is deſcribed at large 
in the ſeſſions paper, and is of very 
curious contrivance. On the teeth 
of one of the files was ſome yel- 
low ſtuff.) 

_ Joſeph Nichols depoſed, that 
he 1s one of the moniers at the 
mint, whete he has been employed 


twenty years, apprenticeſhip and 


all; that one of the tools produced 
was Capable of milling money 
raund the edges; and having look- 
ed at the three guineas paid Mr, 
Still, the hundred guineas, and the 
forty guineas, found in Mr. Gueſt's 
bags, ſaid they had all arti- 
ficial edges, and appeared to be 
freſh filed, which might be done 
with the inſtrument betore produc- 
ed, and was not doae at the mint 
at the Tower, 

Mr. Chamberlaine produced 
three guineas, on which Mr. Ni- 
chols put edges in his preſence, 
with the inftrument found in the 
priſoner's room, and ſaid they 
were quite plain before. Being 
compared, by Mr. Nichols, with 
the others found in the priſoner's 


drawer, the latter ſaid they were ſo 


near alike, that he believed them 
all to be done with the ſame tool. 
Humberton depoſes to taking 


We 
three ſmall parcels of filings out 
of thoſe found in Mr. Gueſt's 
room, and delivering them to Mr. 
Chamberlaine, who delivered the 
ſame to Mr. Lucas; which laſt 
again ſwears to having received, 
aſſfayed them, and found them 
agreeable to the ſtandard, and 
thinks they might come from the 
filings of our guineas. | 

Samuel Lee, a teller at the bank, 
thinks it was the latter end of 
March the priſoner had a bar of 
gold, between five and fix inches 
long, under two inches wide, and 
better than half an inch deep; 
that he aſked the priſoner how he 
came by it, who ſaid, he had it 
from Holland. To this Lee ſaid, 
he thought it was not like a regular 
bar of gold, it had a deal of copper 
on the back. Gueſt replied, it 
muſt be filed off, and that all bars 
of gold were ſo. Mr. Lee being 
aſked whether he had ſeen any bars 
of gold before, ſaid he had ſcores 
of times, but never any with ſuch 
a ſcum. 

Thomas Troughton, a_jeweller, 
depoſes to having fold two ingots 
of gold for Mr. Gueſt, one about 
forty-eight ounces, the other about 
forty-fix ounces, Which appeared 
like bars of gold that came from- 
abroad, and that he underſtood 
them as ſuch. The firſt of theſe 
was fold the 12th of June laſt; 
the other about ſix months ago. 
Says they were about a foot long, 
and had no appearance of copper 
or filing. 

Eſther Collins, ſervant to Mr, 
Gueſt, ' ſwears to having looked 
once into his book-caſe, in his ab- 
ſence, when open, and to have ſeen 
there a glaſs cup with ſome yellow 
duſt in 1t, and by the cup was a 
file like that produced in court. 

[N] 4 Priſoner, 
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Priſoner, in his defence, ſaid he 
was innocent of the matter laid to 
his charge. | 

Robert Fratley, optical inſtru- 
ment maker; John Hunter, con- 
verſant in the mathematical and 
clock-way ; Geo. Hodgſon, clock- 
maker; all for the priſoner, de- 
poſe, that the inſtrument produced 
as above in court, is fit for milling 
many other things beſides guineas ; 
and the ſecond ſaid it was the 

reateſt improvement he had ever 
een. | 

Several perſons, and among 
them ſome of rank, appeared to 
Mr. Gueſt's character. Thoſe who 
would peruſe this trial more at 
large, are referred to the ſeſſions 


paper. 


Copy of a letter of her imperial ma- 
ey of all the Ruſſias, to his ex- 
cellency count Wolodimer Orlow, 
director 1 the academy of ſciences 


at Peter urg. 


Monf. Count Orloau, 


AVING been informed, 

that in the ſummer of the 
year 1769 the planet Venus will 
poſs over the ſun, I write you this 
etter, that you may acquaint the 
academy of ſciences on my part, 
(1) that it is my pleaſure that the 
academy ſhould procure the ob- 
ſervations to be made with the 
utmoſt care; and that I deſire, in 
conſequence, to know (2) which 
are the mcſt advantageouſly ſitu- 
ated places of the empire that the 
academy has deſtined for this ob- 
ſervation? To the end, that in 
caſe it ſhall be neceſſary to ere 
any buildings, workmen, &c. may 
be ſent, and proper meaſures be 
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taken; (3) that if there be not a 


{ufſh-tent number of aſtronomers 
in the academy for compleating 
the obſervations in the places 
pitched upon by the academy, I 
propule, and take upon me to find 
Out _— my marine ſubjects, 
ſuch as, doring the interval be. 
tween the preſent time and the 
tranſit of Venus, may be perfect- 
ed in the habit of obſerving under 
the eyes of the profeſlors, ſo as to 
be employed to advantage in this 
expedition, and to the ſatisfaction 
of the academy. You will, Mr, 
Count, tranſmit me the anſwer of 


the academy, with its ful] opinion” 


2bout every thing above, that I 
may give orders for the whole, 
without loſs of time. 

CATHERINE, 
Moſcow, 3 March, 1767. 


Copy of a letter from M. Ramouſty, 
of the imperial academy of ſciences 
at Peterſoourg, to Mr. Short of 
the Royal Society of London, 


SIR, 


Expected your letter impatient- 

ly, and received it the 1£th 
of October. We were ſomewhat 
in doubt as to our anſwering the 
views of our ſovereign, til} the 
arrival of your letter, which dif- 
fipated our uneaſineſs in reſpect of 


the inſtruments. Judge yourſelf, 


fir, how ſatisfatory it was to us 


to underſtand that you would take 


upon you to procure us, the ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments, and, more- 
over, to give us your advice how to 
proceed ſucceſsfully in this im- 
portant obſervation. 
I thank you, fir, in the name of 
the academy, and on my own ac- 
count eſpecially, hoping a more 
favour- 
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favourable occaſion of 8 
my obligations. At preſent, 
refer to your judgment the mea- 
ſures the academy has taken with 
relation to the tranſit of Venus, 
Purſuant to her imperial ma- 
jelty's orders, in her letter to his 
excellency Count Wolodimer Or- 
loff, director of the academy, the 
copy whereof 1 herewith ſend 
you; the academy having repre- 
ſented, that the propereſt places 
in the Ruſſian empire for the ob- 
ſervation of the duration of the 
tranſit, are Kola, and parts near 
it, and for the exit, the borders 
of the Caſpian ſea, has beſeeched 
her majeſty to be pleaſed to ſend 
two oblervers to the north, and 
two to the Caſpian. The ſtations 
named by the academy, are Kola, 
Solowetſkoy, Monaſtir, Aſtracan, 
and Orenburg. The empreſs, in 
accordance to the repreſentations 
of the academy, apprehenſive of 
the precarious ſtate of the weather 
at the end of May at Kola and 
thereabouts, has been pleaſed to 
diſtribute four other obſervers 
among thoſe quarters. The aca- 
demy availing itſelf of the high 
protection her imperial majeſty has 
deigned to extend to this enter- 
prize, has determined one to Ja- 
koutſke where the duration wall 


not be leſs than by about 2+ leſs 


than at Kola, Torneao and Ca- 
janeburg. | 

Mr. Wargentin has informed 
me, that Mr. Mallet of Upfal 1s 
preparing for Torneas, and Mr. 
Planmann for his former Cajane- 
burg, ſo that this country will be 
ſo ſecure in ſuch a multiplicity of 
obſervers, that it may be well 
hoped, that ſome ſtation or other 
will not fail of affording a com- 
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plete obſervation of this phœno- 
menon 8 TIN 
St. Peterſburg, 23 OGeober, 1767. 


s 


— 


A curious account of the great eruß- 
tion of Mount Veſuvius, on the 
igth of October 1767, Ex- 
tradted from à letter 4wrote to a 
friend in England, by the ho- 
norable William Hamilton, envoy 
extraordinary and minifter pleni- 
potentiary of his Britannic ma- 
Jeſly to the king of the Two 


Sicilies. 


S I have nothing material to 
A trouble you with at preſent, 
I will endeavour to give you a 
ſhort and exact account of the 
eruption, which 1s allowed to have 
been the moſt violent, though of 
ſhort duration, in the memory of 
man. I had foretold this erup- 
tion ſome time, having had oppor- 
tunities from my villa to watch its 
motions more minutely than any 
one here ; and thoſe threats which 
you read in the papers, were ex- 
tracts from my letters to lord Shel- 
burne. The 19th, at ſeven in the 
morning, I ſaw an unuſual ſmoak 
iſſue with great violence from the 
mouth of the volcano, and form 
the ſhape of a pine-tree, as Pliny 
deſcribed before the eruption in 
which his uncle periſhed ; by which 
I knew the eruption to be at hand, 
and in fact before eight I ſaw the 
mountain open, and the lava run 
from the crack, near the top of 
the volcano; but as it took its 
courſe on the ſide oppoſite our 
villa, I had the curioſity to go 
round, and take a nearer view of 
it: as it requires time and fatigue 
to go up, I did not come in fight 
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of the lava, which was running 
in two ſtreams down the fide of 
the mountain, till eleven o'clock, 
| I had only a peaſant of the moun- 
tain with me, and was making my 
remarks, when on a ſudden about 
mid-day the great eruption hap- 
pened about a quarter of a mile 
from me ; at firſt it was only like 
a fountain of liquid fire which 
ſprung up many feet in the air, 
then a torrent burſt out with a 
moſt horrid noiſe, and came to- 
wards us. I took off my coat to 
lighten myſelf, and gave it to the 
peaſant, and we thought proper 
to run three miles without ſtop- 
ping. By this time the noiſe had 
greatly increaſed, and the aſhes 
cauſed almoſt a total darkneſs, and 
as the earth ſhook I thought pro- 
per to retire ſtill further, and upon 
returning home I perceived ano- 
ther lava towards the Torre del 
Annonciata, which in leſs than 
two hours flowed four miles. Orr 
villa ſhook ſo much, and the ſmell 
of ſulphur was ſo ſtrong, that I 
thought proper to return to Na- 
ples ; and indeed the fright of the 
family was ſo great that it was im- 
poſſible to remain at the villa. 
The king's palace, though not 
ſo near the mountain as our villa, 
is ſtill within reach of lavas, there 
being no leſs than ſeven, one upon 
another, under the palace. I 
thought it right to acquaint the 
court of the impending danger, and 
adviſed the Marquis Tanucci to 
perſuade his Sicilian Majeſty to 
remove to Naples directly; but, 
for what reaſon I know not, m 
advice was not followed ; and the 
conſequence was, the lava comin 
within a mile and a half of the 
palace, and the thunder of the 
mountain increaſing, the whole 
court was obliged to remove in 
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the middle of the ſame night in 
the utmoſt confuſion, The ex. 
ploſions of the volcano occaſioned 
ſo violent a concuſſion of the air, 
that the door of the king's room at 
Portici was burſt open, and one 
door in the palace though locked 
was forced open; and what is 
more wonderful, the like happened 
in many parts of Naples itſelf, 
'The mountain for three days made 
this noiſe by fits, which laſted five 
or {ix hours each time, and then 
was pertectly quiet: we did not 
ſee the ſun clear almoſt the whole 
week, and the aſhes fell in quan- 
tities at Naples ſo as to cover the 
houſes' and ſtreets an inch deep or 
more. Tis really wonderful to 
think of the quantity of matter 
that came out of the mountain in 
lo ſhort a time, for on Thurſday 


the lavas ceaſed running, and if I 


had not examined thein myſelf 
fince, I could not have believed 
it: from the place where I ſaw 
the mountain burſt, to the point 
where the lava ſtopped near Por- 
tici, is to be ſure ſeven miles, and 
five miles of this it travelled in 
two hours, the very road I came 
down ; notwithſtanding which, in 
ſome places the torrent 1s two 
miles broad, and the lava 40 feet 
high: it took 1:s courſe through 
an immenſe water channel that 1s 
about 400 feet deep, and actually 
filled it up in ſome places. Stones 
of a moſt enormous ſize were 
thrown up from the mouth of the 
volcano, near a mile high, I be- 
lieve, and fell at leaſt half a mile 
from it: in ſhort it is impoſiible to 
deſcribe ſo glorious and horrid a 
ſcene; for whilſt this was going 
on, Naples was crowded with 
proceſſions, women with their hair 
looſe and bare feet, full of every 
ſuperſtition, The priſoners ern 
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their gaoler, and attempted to break 
cut, The cardinal archbiſhop's 
gate was burut down, becau'e he 
would not bring aut St. Januarius 3 
and when he was brought out on 
Thurſday, a mob of an incredible 
number of people loaded the ſaint 
with abuſe tor ſuffering the moun- 
tain to trighten them fo; their 
ex pre llions were — You are a pretty. 
ſaint p otector indeed! you yellow- 
faced icliow | (ivr the fiiver in 
which he ſaint's head is incaſed, 
is very much tarniſhed), and when 
the role of the mountain ceaſed, 
they fell upon their faces, and 
thanked him for the miracle, and 
returoved to the catnedral ſinging 
his praiſes, and telling him how 
handſome he was, One man's 
faith in the ſaint was ſo great, 
that at the head of the proceſſion, 
when he came in ſight of the 
mountain, he turned up his bare 
bþ—— to it, and ſaid, now kiſs it, 
for here comes Genatiicllo, I 
am ſorry to ſay that all this is 
actually true: nay it would fill 
many ſheets was I to tell you half 
what I ſaw laſt week of this ſort, 
The mountain is now quite calm, 
and | believe for the preſent there 
is an end of this eruption, but I 
do not believe all the matter 1s yet 
come out, I am very glad ſo much 
is come out, and that Genariello 
did not ſtop it ſooner ; for if he 
had, we ſhould ſurely have had an 
earthquake, and been demoliſhed, 
This laſt eruption has fully ſatis— 
fed my curioſity, and I ſhould be 
as well ſatisfied if the mountain 
was 100 miles from this capital, 


An account of the laſt honours paid 
to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
York, at Monaco in Italy. 

N Thurſday the 17th of 
September 1767, as ſoon 
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as his Royal Highneſs had ex- 
pired, the prince of Monaco told 
his officers and ſervants that he 
muſt then acknowledge the rank 
of his unfortunate gueſt, by ſuch 
reſpect and honours as he was able 
in that ſituation to pay to his me- 
mory ; that he had ordered a can- 
non to be fired every half hour till 
the body ſhou!d be depoſited on 
board the ſhip, and the chambre 
ardent to be prepared for the ly- 
ing in fiate, according to the 
cullom of that country, with his 
bedy-guard to attend, and a guard 
from the regiment, Accordingly 
the preparations were made in the 
largeſt apartment of the palace, 
hung with black; a high canopy 
in che middle of black and ſilver, 
with a repreſentation of a coffin of 
the ſame, upon fix tapes, or ſteps 
of black, on each of which were 
a row ot tapers. in la ge gold and 
{ſilver candleſticks; on the coftin, 
a ſilver pillow with a coroact upon 
it, the ſword next on the coffin, 
and then the garter, george, and 
ſtar; on the ground, a row of 
torches round the whole; under 
the canopy, behind the ſtage, was 
placed the coffin, which was made 
as near as poſſible in the Englith 
manner, covered with the pall : 


on each fide were two mutes, and 


behind Col. St. John, Col. Mor- 


riſon, Commedore Spry, and Mr. 
Schutz, attended: the whole 
lighting conſiſted of ncar 205 ta- 
pers. 
to the water - ſide was fixed for Sun- 
day at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, according to the orcer here- 
unto ſubjoined, and the chambre 
ardent was opencd at nine o'clock 
that morning. At the {ſetting out 
of the proceſſion, a ſignal was 
made for the ſhip to fire minute- 
guns till the body ſhould be on 
board: 


The proceihon from thence 
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board z as it came out of the pa- 
lace, the regiment was drawn up, 
their drums in black, and officers 
with crape ; at the water-ſide was 
the long boat with a canopy for 
the body covered with black, and 
the royal ſtandard hoiſted half 
high; this was towed by the cap- 
tain's barge, with the mutes in 
it: behind was the commo- 
dore's barge, with his Royal 


REGISTER. 


Highneſs's ſervants, and two mere 


barges for the remaining officers, 
The Prince of Monaco continued 
at the water-ſide till the whole 
was on board; when the royal 
ſtandard was hoiſted half high on 
board the ſhip, and the minute. 
guns ceaſed : the garriſon tnen 
red two rounds of cannon, and 


the regiment two rounds of run. 
ning hre. 


Order of the proceſſion referred to above: 
The Guard 

Sailors with Flambeaux 

All the Duke's Servants 
Two Surgeons a-breaſt 

Four Mutes 
Gentlemen who carry the Enfigns of the Garter 

Two by two Lieutenants. 


Captain Coſby 
Pall-Bearer 


Captain Dickings 
Pall-Bearer 


Canopy-Bearer 


Sailors to 


Canopy-Bearer 


Canopy-Bearer ſupport Canopy-Bearer 
the Coffin, 
Canopy-Bearer Canopy-Bearer 
Mr. Schutz e Commodore Spry 
Pall-Bearer Pall-Bearer 


Colonel St. John 
Colonel Morriſon 
The Prince of Monaco 
Gentlemen his Attendants 
The relt of the Engliſh Gentlemen 
two by two. | 


Ceremonial of the private interment 
of his late Royal Highne)s the 
Duke of York and Albany, in the 
royal Tault in king Henry the 
V Ilth's chapel. 


S ſoon as advice was received 
of the arrival of the corpſe 
of his Royal Highneſs the Duke 


of York at the Nore, on the zoth 
of October laſt, his coffin, covered 
with fine crimſon velvet, with filver 
nails and handles, and the filver 
plate containing his titles, was 
diſpatched to the ſaid place, when 
the corpſe, incloſed in a leaden 
coffin, was taken out of a very 
neat wooden one, covered * 
WI 


with 
lace re 
into a 
jeſty's 
urn, C 
as the 
ſattin, 
the bc 
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with crimſon velvet, with filver 
lace round the borders, and put 
into a new one made by his ma- 
jeſty's upholſterer, A beautiful 
urn, covered in the ſame manner 
2s the coflin, and lined with white 
ſattin, was ſent down, in which 
the bowels of his Royal Highneſs 
were depoſited, 

On the ſecond of November, the 
Mary yacht, with the corpſe of his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, 
appeared off Woolwich, and was 
ſaluted minutely whilſt paſling ; 
about twenty minutes after ten it 
arrived at Greenwich, and ſoon 
after three was landed and put into 
the hearſe under a royal ſalute of 
the artillery. The proceſſion then 
began to move towards Weſtmin- 
ſter. 
two coaches and ſix, beſides his 
Highneſs's own body coach, in 
which were three of the lords of 
his bed-chamber; one of whom 
bore the urn with the embalmed 
parts of his Royal Highneſs's 


The hearſe was preceded by - 
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body. In which order they pro- 
ceeded to the Jeruſalem chamber 
near the houſe of lords, 

The ſame day the royal vault 
in Weſtminſter Abbey was opened, 
and at night his Highneſs's bowels 
were carried into the vault, where 
his body was interred the evening 
following. | | 

Between nine and ten on the 
following evening, the proceſſion 
began from the Prince's chamber, 
(whither the body had been re- 
moved the night before,) paſſing 
through the Old Palace- yard to the 
ſouth-eaſt door of Weſtminſter 
Abbey, upon a floor railed in, co- 
vered with black cloth, and lined 
on each ſide with a 2 of the 
50 guards, in the following or- 

er: 

Drums and trumpets ſounding 
a ſolemn march, with banners at- 
tached to them, adorned with na- 
val trophies, the drums covered 


with black. | 


The Serjeant Trumpeter, 

Knight Marſhal's men. 
Gentlemen, Servants to his Royal Highneſs. 
Page of the Preſence, 

Page of the Back Stairs, 

Pages of Honour. 

Mr. Frederick. Mr. Codogan. 


b 

a 

Equerries. | | 4 
: 
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Capt. Wrotteſly. Capt. Hamilton. 
Col. Morriſon. 5 
Secretary. 4 
Dr. Blair. | 4 
Purſuivants of Arms. 
Heralds of Arms. LL i 
Treaſurer of his Royal Highneſs's Houſhold, | 4 + BY 
The Hon. Ch. Sloane Cadogan, Eſq;. £8 
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Norroy King of Ams. 
The Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's 
.Houſhold, 
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The Coronet upon a black velvet cuſhion, 


borne by Clarencieux King of Arras, 


Four Vice-Ad- Support- | Support- Four Vice-Ad- 
mirals Support- ers of the 2 ers of the mirals Support- 
ers of the Ca- . * . ers of the Ca- 
nopy, in their Pall, viz. BOD Pall, viz. nopy, in their 
UuiformCoats, Lord 1. Covered with a Lord B 13 Costs, 
Black Waiſt- or e ord Bo- Black Wait. 
| coats, & Crapes Deſpen- Holland Sheet, and tetourt. | coats, & Crapes 
in ther Bat | ce, e Bleek Veleta.“ | in abr Hm, 
0 c x 
Arms, viz, adorned with Arms, viz. 
Sir Ed. Hawke, Eight Eleut- | Tho. Frank- 
Knight of the cheons of his | land, Ecg 
Bath, | ; 
Royal High- | Sir Ch. Hardy, 
D. of Bolton, neſs's Arms. | Kat, 
Sir Char,Saun- urider a Cano- | Sir Sam, Cyr- 
233 of Lord Py of Black Lord niſh, Bart. 
f Bruce. Velvet. Boſton. | Sir O. Bridges 
Fr. Geary, Eſq; | W Rodney, Bart. 


Garter Principal King of Arms 
A Gentleman Uſher, j with bie Rod of Office. 2 5 A Gentleman Uſher, 


Supporter, 
Duke of Montagu 
in a black cloak. 2 


Chief Mourner, 
the Duke of Grafton, 
in a long black cloak, his 
train borne by 


Su pporter, 
Duke of Northumberland 
in a black cloak, 


Sir Peter Dennis, Bart, 


Aſſiſtants to the Chief Mourner, 


Earl of Denbigh.- 


Earl of Huntingdon. 


Earl of Litchfield. — Earl of Peterborough. 
Earl Harcourt, ——Earl of Pomfret. 


Earl Delawarr. 


Earl of Orford, 


| A Gentleman Uſher. 

Grooms of his Royal Highneſs's Bedchamber, 
Sir William Boothby. —— Colonel Weſt, 
Colonel St. John. 

Yeomen of the Guard. 


At the entrance of Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, within the church, the 
dean and prebendaries, attended 
by the choir, received the body, 
falling into the proceſlion next be- 
fore Norroy king of arms, and 
ſo proceeded, ſinging, into king 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, where 


the coſſin was placed on treſſels, 
the head towards the altar, the 
crown and cuſhion being laid there- 
on, and the canopy held over it, 
while the ſervice was read by the 
dean of Weſtminſter, the chief 
mourner and his two ſupporters 
ſitting on chairs at the head of the 

corpſe, 
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corpſe, the lords afliſtants and ſup- 
porters of the pall upon ſtools on 
either ſide. 

'The part of the ſervice before 
the interment being read, the 
corpſe was depoſited in the vault; 
and the Dean having finiſhed the 
burial ſervice, garter king of arms 
proclaimed his Royal Highneſs's 
ſtile as follows : | 
Thus it hath pleaſed Almighty 

God to take out of this tran- 
ſitory life unto his divine mercy, 

the late moſt high, moſt mighty, 

and molt illuſtrious prince Ed- 
ward Auguſtus, duke of York 
and Albany, earl of Ulſter, 
knight of the molt noble order 
of the garter, ſecond ſon of the 
late molt illuſtrious prince Fre- 
derick, prince of Wales, de- 
ceaſed, and next brother to his 
moſt excellent mazelty George 
the Third, by the Grace of 

God, King of Great Britain, 

France, and Ireland, defender 
of the faith; whom God bleſs 
and preſerve with long life, 
health, and honour, and all 
worldly happineſs, 


=p 


Some particulars of the life of his late 
Royal Higbneſs the Duke of T ork. 


I'S royal highnes Edward 

Auguſtus, duke of York, 
ſecond ſon of Frederick prince 
of Wales, was born March 72, 
1738-9, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and chriſtened April 11 
following. The ſponſors, on that 
occaſion, were the king of Pruſſia, 
the duke of Brunſwick-Wolfen- 
buttle, and the dutcheſs of Saxe- 
Weiſſenfels, repreſented, reſpec- 
tively, by Charles duke of Queenſ- 
berry and Dover, Henry marquis 


of Caernarvon (now duke of Chan- 
dos) and lady Charlotte Edwin. 
At the different ſtages of youth, 
he was put under preceptors qua- 
lied to inſtruct him in the various 
branches of literature, and the ex- 
erciſes proper for a prince of his 
birth; and as he was deſigned to 
proce at the naval-board, the 
nowledge of maritime affairs 
formed a capital part of the plan 
allotted for his ſtudies, On the 
18th of Mach, 1752, he was 
elected a knight companion of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, 
and inſtalled the 4th of June fol- 
lowing. 

His royal highneſs, on the 25th 
of July, 1758, embarked at Portſ- 
mouth, on board the Eſſex, com- 
manded by Richard, now lord 
viſcount Howe, and proceeding 
with the fleet, was preſent at the 
reduction of Cherburg, in Nor- 
mandy, by general Bligh, Hav- 
ing likewiſe failed in September 
enſuing with the ſame nobleman, 
when his lordſhip eſcorted the 
tranſports with the troops ſent out 
againſt St. Malo, he witneſſed the 
unfortunate affair at St. Cas, on 
the 28th of that month, and ſhewed 
great reſolution and firmneſs of 
mind. His highneſs, after he had 
gone through the ſubordinate of- 
tices of midſhipman and lieute- 
nant, was, on the 19th of June 
1759, promoted to the command 
ot his majeſty's ſhip Phoenix, of 
forty guns, On the 28th of next 
month, he failed from Plymouth, 


on board the Hero man 'of war, - 


with the preſent lord Edgecumbe, 
and upon his joining the fleet off 
Breſt, was complimented by ad- 
miral Hawke, and all the other 
flag officers and captains of that 
ſquadron, He returned, mus Sir 
war 
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Edward and admiral Hardy, to 
Plymouth ſound, on the 13th of 
October, and ſoon after his land- 
ing ſet out for London, 

On the 1#| of April, 1760, his 
late majeſty was pleaſed to grant 
unto his royal highneſs, and the 
heirs male of his body, the dignities 
of duke of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, and of earl of the kingdom 
of Ireland, by the names, tiles, 
and titles, of duke of York and 
Albany, in the ſaid kingdom of 
Great Britain, and of earl of 
Ulſter, in the ſaid kingdom of Ire- 
land, He took the oaths, and his 
ſeat, in the Britiſh ſenate, on the 
gth of May following ; and on the 
27th of Od ober, that year, two 
days after his brother's acceſſion 
to the throne, was ſworn of the 
1 On the ziſt of 

arch, 1761, his royal highneſs 
was appointed rear-admiral of the 
Blue, and ſworn in at the Admi- 
ralty on the 8th of next month. 

The common-council of Lon- 
don, on the 5th of June, 1761, 
voted that the freedom of their 
city be preſented to his royal 
highneſs in a gold box of 150 gui- 
neas value, in teſtimony of their 
dutiful affection for their ſove- 
reign, and as a pledge of their 
grateful 2 to his royal high- 
neſs, for his early entrance into 
the naval ſervice of his king and 
country, the nobleſt and moſt ef- 
fectual bulwark of the wealth, re- 
putation, and independence of this 
commercial nation; and that his 
royal bigbneſs be humbly requeſt- 
. ed to honour the city by his ac- 
ceptance of the ſaid freedom. His 
royal highneſs having ſignified his 
conſent to accept this token of 
the citizens eſteem, Sir Matthew 
Blakiſton, lord mayor, accompa- 
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nied by twelve other aldermen, 
together with the maſter of the 
grocers company, attended by a 
committee of his brethren, waited 
on his highneſs, on the 12th of 
the next month, when the maſter 
of the grocers company preſented 
him with the freedom of that fo. 
ciety, and the comptroller of the 
chamber of London delivered to 
him that of the city; it being a 
fundamental part of the conſtitu- 
tion of London, that no perſon 
be admitted a freeman of the city, 
till he be firſt ſo in ſome of the 
companies; and likewiſe cuſtom. 
ary, when an honorary freedom 
is granted, for the company, 
whereof the lord mayor is a mem- 
ber, previouſly to admit the in- 
tended citizen into their fraternity. 

At his brother's nuptials, Sep- 
tember 8, 1761, his highneſs, as 
chief ſupporter to the royal bride, 
walked on her right hand: and at 
the proceſſion of the enſuing coro- 
nation, on the 22d of that month, 
appeared in his robes, as firlt 
prince of the blood. 

On the 23d of June, 1762, he 
hoitted his flag, at Spithead, on 
board the Princeſs Amelia (where- 
of lord Howe was captain) and 
falling down to St. Helen's, ſail- 
ed, with the fleet under Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, on a cruize, to the 
coaits of France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, from which he returned the 
Auguſt following. His royal high- 
neſs, on the 28th of next month, 
ſet ſail with a ſmall ſquadron, from 
St. Helen's to the Bay of Biſcay, 
and returning thence to Plymouth, 
on the zoth of October, was elect- 
ed high ſteward of that corpora- 
tion, and about the ſame time pre- 
ferred to be vice-admiral of the 
Blue. In that quality, he failed 

from 


from Plymouth, on the 14th of 
November following, with the fleet 
under. Sir Charles Hardy, on a 
cruize to the weſtward, and, on 
the return of that ſquadron, ar- 


rived the 13th of December at Lon- 


don, where he chiefly reſided till 
June 30, when he ſet out on a tour 
to different parts of England, as 
he had done the three preceding 
ſummers; and was every where re- 
ceived with the reſpect due to his 
rank. 

At the baptiſm of his nephew, 
prince Frederick, September 19, 
1763, his royal highne's ſtood 
godfather, by his proxy the earl 
of Huntingdon, being then on hts 
way to Plymouth, to embark for 
foreign parts, He ſet fail from 


that port September 22, on board 


the Centurion, commanded by 
commodore. Harriſon ; and as he 
choſe to travel incog. he took the 
title of carl of Uliter, in which 
character he was received at the 
court of Liſbon, where he arrived 
October 3. From thence he de- 
parted in the ſame ſhip, October 28, 
for Gibraltar, where he ſlaid but 
two days, and then failed to Port- 
mahon, where he remained till 
November 17, and then ſteered 
for Genoa, which he reached on 
the 28th, 

After reſiding there about ten 
weeks, he viſited Turin, Florence, 
Leghorn, Rome, Parma, Venice, 
Padua, Milan, and other noted ci- 
ties in Italy; and was entertain- 


ed, with great magnificence, in 


every place; but did not proceed 

to Naples, as there was a malig— 

nant diſtemper raging in the Nea- 

politan dominions. On Friday, 

Auguſt 17, 1764, his royal high- 

neſs, re-imbarking at Genoa on 
VOL. Ko Et 
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board the Centurion, landed on 


the zoth at Nice, in the king of 
Sardinia's territories, from whence 


he went to Antibes, the firſt town 
from lialy in the French domi- 
nions; and from thence through 
Aix, Avignon, Valence, Vienne, 
Lions, Villefranche, Macon, Tour- 
nee>, Chalon, Dijon, Langres, 


Chamount, St, Diz er, Chalons 


au Champagne, Rheims, Laon, 
St. Quintin, Peronne, Arras, and 
St. Omer, to Calais; without touch- 
ing at Paris, where magnificent 
preparations were made tor his re- 
ception. | 

The reaſon of his not coming 
through Paris, was ſaid to be a cold- 
neſs which then ſubſiſted between 
the courts of London and . Ver- 
ſailles, on account of ſome late in- 
fractions in the treaty of peace, by 
the French, He croſſed the ſtraits, 
and landed at Dover on the 31ſt 


of Auguſt; from whence he pro- 


ceeded to London. 

On the 5th of December, 1764, 
he was elected preſident of the 
London hoſpital. He had before 
been made a fellow of the royal 
ſociety. | | — 5 

In the ſummer, 1765, his royal 
highneſs made the tour of ſeveral 


£5 


parts of Holland and Germany. 


On the 12th of Jone he arrived at 


the Ilague, and was complimented 


by a deputation from the States-, 
In July he viſited the 


General. 
court of Berlin, where he was re— 
ceived and entertained by the king 


of Pruſſia with particular marks of 


diſtinction and favour. About the 
beginning of Auguſt he returned to 
England, and immediately viſited 
Tunbridge and other parts which 
he had not ſeen before. 

When the parliament met, which 
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it did in December, he attended 
his duty there, as one of the peers 
of the realm ; and on the queſtion 
. about * the American 
ſtamp act, voted againſt the mini- 
ſters; and was again numbered 
with the oppoſition in another di- 
viſion, during the ſame ſeſſion. 
And in the ſucceeding ſeſſion (1767) 
upon a queſtion relating to the bill 
of indemnity, framed and paſſed 
by the aſſembly of Maſſachuſets 
Bay, he ſpoke againſt the miniſters, 
then in office. 

On Tueſday, July the 7th, (five 
days after the prorogation of par- 
liament) his royal highneſs ſet out 
for Dover, in order to viſit the 
continent once more. He was at- 
tended by the hon. eolonel St. John, 
John Wrotteſly, Eſq; and the hon. 
colonel Morriſon. On the 11th 
he arrived at Bruſſels, under the 
title of earl of Ulſter, and was po- 
litely received by prince Charles, 
who had juſt before entertained the 
prince and princeſs of Brunſwick 
with great magnificence, From 
Bruſſels he went to Mons, and to 
Paris. On the 19th he was pre- 
ſented to the king and queen of 
France at Compeigne, under the 
title of earl of Uliter; and on the 
23d his royal highneſs had the 
honour to ſup with their majeſties. 
A few days afterwards, he was pre- 
ſent at a grand review of the French 
troops by the king himſelf, who 
aſked his royal highneſs how he 
Lked his troops; to which the 
prince anſwered, ** That they cer- 
tainly made a fine appearance, and 
for the ſake of your majeſty, added 
he, and my brother, 1 hope never 
to ſee them any where elſe.” His 
royal highneſs was next invited 
by the king and queen to a grand 
Entertainment at Chantilly, to 
I 


times. 
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which the prince of Conde, by the 
king's order, invited upwards of 
three hundred of the principal no. 
bility of France. The duke of 
Orleans invited his royal highneſ; 
7 take the diverſion of the chaſe 

ith him, which he did ſeveral 
During his ſtay at the 
French court, he was daily enter- 
tained and complimented by the 
princes, princeſſes, and nobility of 
France, all of whom ſeemed to vie 
with each other in ſnewing him 


the higheſt honours and reſpec. 


We have given an authentic ac- 
count in cur chronicle of the cir— 
cumſtances relative to his royal 
highneſs's laſt illneſs; we have no 
alteration to make in it; but to 
obſerve, that another account ſys 
his illneſs was occaſioned by the 
great fatigues he underwent, ſor 
two days, of exceſſive hot weather, 
in viewing the fortifications of 
Toulon. We have mentioned this, 
though a matter of little conſe- 
quence, as we would leave no par- 
ticular unnoticed, upon this affect- 
ing and melancholy occaſion. 

t is needleſs to delineate his 
character, for it is engraved in the 
heart of every Engliſhman. His 
affability, good-nature, humanity, 
and generoſity, endeared him to 
all ranks of people. He was fond 
of company and pleaſures, which 
induced him to viſit molt places of 
public reſort ; and contributed to 
make him very generally known, 
and much beloved He was par- 
ticularly kind and tender to his 
domeſtics, who regarded him with 
the moſt real affection, and lament 
his loſs with the moſt unfeigned 
forrow, He was a lover of the 


polite and fine arts; and, if bis 


royal highneſs had lived, it is 
probable that his diſpoſition to, 


and 
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and knowledge of, maritime af- 
fairs, might have put the nation 
under as great obligations to him, 
as they had been to his royal uncle 
for his military ſervices, | He died 
univerſally lamented, and the great 
tenderneſs, reſpe&t, and regard, 
which was ſhewn upon that me- 
lancholy occaſion, and during the 
whole courſe of his illneſs by the 
prince of Monaco, delerve every 
tribute of praiſe and gratitude, 
His eſtabliſhment was 20,000 /. 
ſterling per annum, viz. from the 
king his brother go. from the 
public 8000 J. a penſion on Ireland 
3000 J. 


— 
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A narrative of the extraordinary diſ 
treſſes which were ſuffered at ſea, 
by the ſurviving part of the crew, 
of the brig Sally, captain T abry, 

bound from Philadelphia to Hiſpa- 


nicla. 


N the 8th of Auguſt laſt, in 

latitude 25, having a ſtrong 
gale of wind, the brig was laid to 
under her main-ftay fail till ten 
o'clock the next morning, when ſhe 
was hove on her beam ends, and 
in leſs than five minutes turned 
keel upwards, ſo that they had 
only time to cut away the lanyards 
of her main- maſt. There were on 
board Anthony Tabry, maſter ; 
Humphry Mars, mate; Joſeph 
dherver, Samuel Beſs, John Burna, 
mariners ; who were drowned : fix 
other mariners, viz. Peter Toy, 
Daniel Cultain, John Davis, Alex- 
ander Landerry, Peter Mayes, and 
William Hammon, having got hold 


of the top maſts which floated 


alongſide, tied it to the ſtern, and 
ſupported themſelves by it, till 


above five o'clock in the evening, 


when the cabbin-boy ſwam to the 


hull, and threw them a rope, by 
which they got on the bottom of 
the veſſel, where they were ſtill 
in a diſmal plight : the firſt want 
that invaded them was drink ; this 
drove away all thought of meat. 
The main-maſt with all the rig- 
ging, the lanyards having been 
cut away, came up alongſide, 
from which they got the wreath, 
(a ſquare hoop which binds the 
head of the maſt) with which, and 
a bolt of a foot long, they went 
to work on her bottom, in the 
mean time keeping their mouths 
moiſt, as well as they could, by 
chewing the Ruff off her botto:n, 
ſhe not having any barnacles, be- 
ing lately cleaned, and ſome lead 
which was on her bow, and drink- 
ing their own water, In four days 
time Peter Toy died raving for 
drink, whoſe body they threw off 
the veſſel the next day. In this 
manner did they work for fix 
days, without meat, drink, or 
ſleep, not daring to lie down for 
fear of falling off the veſſel : the 
ſixth day they got a hole in the 
brigg, where they found a barrel 
of bottle beer; this they drank 
very greedily: they ſoon got ano- 
ther parce], when one of them put 
the others on an allowance, The 


eleventh day of their being on the 


wreck, they got a barrel of pork, 
which they were obliged to eat 
raw, As to fleep, as fon as they 
got a hole through tte veſſel's 
bottom, they pulled out a great 
number of ftaves and ſhingles, and 
made a platform in the ſame place; 
but ſo ſmall it was, that, when they 
wanted to turn, they were obliged 
to wait till the ſea hoiſted the veſ- 
ſel, and when ſhe fell again with 
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the ſea, they were almoſt froze to 
death. Thus did theſe poor miſer- 
able fellows live for thirteen or 
fourteen days. After they got the 
pork, they made a kind of net 
with a hoop, ſome ſhingles, and 
ropes, which they got from the 
malt : this they let into the ſea, 
with ſome pork, and caught a few 
{mall fiſh, which, with two or three 
mice they caught on board the 
brig, afforded them ſeveral moſt 
delicious repaſts, raw as they were: 
this laſted but a few days, as they 
could not catch any more; when 
they were obliged to return to their 
pork, which was become quite 
putrid by the ſalt water getting 
to*1t., To their great joy, on the 
1ſt of September, in lat. 26, 15, 
long. 70, 10, at four o'clock in 
the aftzrnoon, they could juſt per- 
ccive a veſſel to windward of them, 
which ſeemed to ſtand ſome time 
for them, but ſoon put about and 
ſtood from them : it was then they 
deſpaired, as that morning they 
had drank the laſt bottle of their 
beer, and that one was all they 
had; for that day they worked 
hard to get at the caſks of water 
in the hold, but they were ſo far 
from them, that they could not 
have got at them. in a long time, 
About ſun half an hour high, the 
veſſel ſtood for them, and came fo 
near that they perceived a piece 
of canvas that they on the wreck 
ſupported on a board, bore down 
for it, and about ſeven or eight 
o'clock took them on board; ſhe 
was the brig Norwich, captain Ro- 
bert Noyes. 'Thus were they re- 
heved, when death ſtared them in 
the face, by a captain who uſed 
them very kindly, gave them food 
2 cloaths, as their own were rot- 
ted off thein backs, waſhed their 
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ſores, and gave them plaſters, ay 
they were almoſt raw from head 
to foot with the heat of the ſun 
and ſalt water, which, in many 


places, had eaten holes in their 
fleſh. 


„] 


The following piece is ſaid to have 
been found lately among ſome pa- 
pers that formerly belonged to Oli- 
ver Cromwell ; and is ſuppoſed 
to be a copy of the very word; 
which he ſpoke: to the members 
of the long parliament, <vhen he 
turned them out of the houſe, I! 
is communicated by a perſon, wha 
frgns his name T. Ireton, and ſay: 
the paper is marked with the fal- 
lowing words ; 


„ Spoken by O. C. when he put 


an end to the long parliament,” 


T is high time for me to put 
an end to your fitting in this 
place; which ye have diſhonour- 
ed by your contempt of all vir- 
tue, and defiled by your practice 
of every vice. Ye are a facGtiovs 
crew, and enemies to all good 
government. —Ye are a pack of 
mercenary wretches, and would, 
like Eſau, fell your country for 
a meſs of pottage, and, like ]u- 
das, betray your God for a fes 
pieces of money. Is there a fin- 
gle virtue now remaining amongſt 
you? Is there one vice ye do not 
poſſeſs ?—Ye have no more reli- 
gion than my horſe—-Gold is your 
God. — Which of you have not 
bartered away your conſciences for 
bribes ? Is there a man amongſt 
you that hath the leaſt care for 
the good of the commonwealt! ? 
Ye ſordid proſtitutes! have ye not 
defiled this ſacred place, and _ 
c 
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ed the Lord's Temple into a den 
of thieves ? By your immoral prin- 
ciples and wicked practices ye are 
grown intolerably odious to the 
whole nation. You, who were de- 
puted here by the people to get 
their grievances redreſſed, are 
yourſelves become their greateſt 
grievance, 

Your country therefore calls 
upon me to cleanſe this Augean 


ſtable, by puttiog a final period 


[213 
to your iniquitous proceedings 
in this houſe; and which, by 
God's help, and the ſtrength He 
hath given me, | am now come 
to do, I command you there- 
fore, upon the peril of your lives, 
to depart immediately out of this 
place. Go! Get you out! Make 
haſte! Ye venal ſlaves, be gone! 
-—Sokh ! — Take away that fſhin- 
ing bauble there, and iock up the 
doors,” 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, for 


the Year 1707. 


NoveMBrR 27, 1766. 
1. HAT 16000 men be employed for the ſea 
ſervice, fur 1797, including 4287 marines. 

2. That a ſum, noi exceeding 41. per man per 
month, be allowed for maiataining them, including 
ordnance for ſca ſer11-e 

January 26, 1767. 

1. That a number of land forces, including 2461 
invalids, amounting to 16754 effective men, com- 
miſüon aud nov-commiſſion officers included, be 
employed for 1767. 

2. For defraying the charge for the ſaid number 
of land forces for 1767. 

3. For the pay of the general and general ſtaff 
officers in Great Britain for 1767 — 

4. For ma ntaining his majeſty's forces and = 
riſons in the plantations and Africa, including thoſe 
1n garriſon at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for pro- 
viſions for the forces in North America, Nova Sco— 
tia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, the ceded iſlands, 
and Africa, for 1767 

5. For defraying the charge of the difference of 
pay between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhment, of 
fix regiments of foot ſerving in the Iſle of Man, at 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and the ceded iſlands, for 
1767 — — — 

6. For paying the penſions to the widows of 


ſuch reduced ofjiicers of the land forces and marines, 


as died upon the eſtabliſhment of half pay in Great 
Britain, and who were married to them before the 


25th of December 1716, for 1767 — — 
7. Upon account of the reduced officers of the 
land forces and marines, for 1767 — — 


8, For deftay ing the charge for allowances to the 
ſeveral officers and private gentlemen, of the two 
troops of horſe guards, and regiment of horſe re- 
duced, and to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the 
four troops of horſe guards for 1767 — 

9. For defraying the charge of full pay for 16 
days, for 1767, to 2 reduced, wich the 10th 


— — 


832000 0 ® 


593986 15 7 
12293 18 6; 


405607 2 115 
7201 14 7 


1536 © © 


135299 8 4 


2103 11 8 


com- 


For the YEAR 1767. 


company of ſeveral battalions, reduced from ten to 

nine companics, and who remained on half pay at 

the 24th of December 1765 1 
10. For the charge ot the office of ordnance for 

land ſervice, for 1767 — — 169600 © 2 
11. For defraying the expence of ſervices perform- 

ed, by the office of ordnance for land ſervice, and 

not provided for by parliament in 1766 — 
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51190 6 6 


1384362 1 85 


January 29. 
For the ordinary of the navy, including half pay 
to ſea and marine officers, for 1767 — 409177 4 3 
FeBrUARY 10. 
1. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and re- 
pairs of ſhips of war, in Yin majeſty's yards, and 
other extraworks, over and above what are propoſed 
to be done upon the heads of wear and tear and 


ordinary, for 1767 _— 298144 0 © 
2. For purchaſing a quantity of hemp, to reple- 
niſh his majeſty's magazines — — 30000 © o 


—_—_— 


328144 © 0 
FEBRUARY 12. — 
1. For paying off and diſcharging the exchequer 
bills, made out by virtue of the act of laſt ſeſſion, 
chap. 15. and charged upon the firſt aids, to be 
granted in this ſeſſion 
2. To make good to his majeſty, the like ſum 
iſſued by his orders, in purſuance of the addreſſes of 
this houſe N — 12951 2 2 
1812951 2 2 
FEBRUARY 19. — — 
1. Towards defraying the extraordinary expences 
of his majeſty's land forces and other ſervices, in- 
curred to the 3d of February 1767, and not provided 


1800000 © o 


for by parliament 315917 16 5 
2. Upon account, towards defraying the charge 
of out- penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital, for 1767 106083 2 6 


— — 6 —— 


421000 18 11 


Makch 5 — — 
That proviſion be made for the pay and cloathing 
of the militia, and for their ſubſiſtence during the 
time they ſhall be abſent from home, on account of 
the annual exerciſe, for 1767. 
Mazxcn 
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MarcH 19. 

1. Upon account, for maintaining and ſupporting 

the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia, for 1767 
2. Upon account of ſundry expences for the ſer- 
vice of Nova Scotia for 1760, not provided for by 
parliament 
. Upon account, for defraying the charges of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia, and other inci- 
dental expences attending the ſame, from June 24, 
1766, to June 24, 1767 
pon account, for defraying the charge of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Eaſt Florida, and other 
incidental expences attending the ſame, from June 24, 
1766, to June 24, 1767 
. Upon account, for defraying the charges of 
the civil eltabliſhment of Weſt Florida, and other 
incidental expences attending the ſame, from June 24, 
1766, to June 24, 1767 
6. Upon account, for defraying the expence at- 
tending general ſurveys of his majeſty's dominions 
in North America, for 1767 — 
7. Upon account, for defraying the charges of 

the civil eſtabliſhment of Senegambia, for 1767 


— — ä — 


4866 3 


4759 © 


4800 © 


1601 14 


3550 0 0 


O 


Marcn 24. 


26245 5 8 


— — 


For the marriage portion of the Queen of Den- 
mark — — 
MaRcH 31. 

1. Towards carrying on an additional building 
for a more commodious paſſage to the houſe of com- 
mons, from St, Margaret's Lane, and Old Palace 
Yard — 

2. To be employed in maintaining and ſupport- 
ing the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coalt of 
Africa, under the direction of the committee of 


merchants trading to Africa * e 


— — — — _—— — 


1. To replace to the anking fund, the like ſum 
iſſued thereout, to diſcharge for the year ended the 
29th of September, 1766, the annuities after the 
rate of 41. per cent. attending ſuch part of the joint 
ſtock, eſtabliſhed by an act of the third of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, in reſpe& of certain navy, victualling. 
and tranſport bills, and ordnance debentures, as 


2000 0 


— 40000 O o 


Q 


13000 0 0 


15000 © © 
APRIL o. 1 * 


— 


remained 
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remained unredeemed on the ſaid 2gth of Septem- 

ber — — — 104506 11 10 
2. To replace to ditto, the like ſum iſſued there- 

out, for paying the charges of management of the 

annuities attending the ſaid joint ſtock, for one year, 

ended the 2gth of September, 1766 —— 1592 194 
3. To replace to ditto, the like ſum iſſued there- 

out, to diſcharge from the 29th of September, 1766, 

to the 25th of December following, the annuities 

attending ſuch part of the ſaid joint ſtock as was re- 

deemed in purſuance of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion 

of parliament 
4. To replace to ditto, the like ſum paid out of 

the ſame, to make good the deficiency on the 5th of 

July, 1766, of the ſeveral rates and duties upon of- 

fices and penſions, and upon houſes, and upon win- 

dows or lights, which were made a fund, by an act 

of the 311t of his late majeſty, for paying annuities 

in reſpect of five millions borrowed towards the ſup- 

ply granted for the ſervice of 1758. 
5. To replace to ditto, the like ſum paid out of 

the ſame, to make good the deficiency on the 10th 

of October, 1766, of ſeveral additional duties on 

wines imported, and certain duties on cyder and 
erry, which were made a fund for paying annuities 

in reſpect of 3,500,000]. borrowed towards the ſup- 

ply granted for the ſervice of 1763. — 12758 13 7 
6. To make compenſation to Dr. Peter Swinton, 

for the damage done to his eſtate in the city of 

Cheſter at the time of the late rebellion, by order 


of the officer commanding the garriſon of the ſaid 
city 


8708 17 7 


N 


NI * 


49660 9 2 


as 


700 © © 


— — — — ww 


177926 14 1 
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APRIL 13. 

1. That the remainder of the capital ſtock of an- 
nuities, after the rate of 41. per cent. granted in re- 
ſpect of certain navy, victualling, and tranſport bills, 
and ordnance debentures, delivered in, and cancel. 
led, purſuant to an a& made in the third ygar of his 
majeſty's reign, be redeemed, and paid * on the 
25th of December next, after diſcharging the intereſt 
then payable in reſpe& of the ſame. 

2. To enable his majeſty to redeem and pay off 
the ſaid remainder — 1741776 10 11 

3. That one fourth part of the capital ſtock of 
annuities, after the rate of 41, per cent. eſtabliſhed 
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by the act 3 Geo. III. chap. 12. be redeemed, and 
paid off, on the 5th of January next, after diſcharg- 
ing the intereſt then payable in reſpect of the 
ſame. 


4. To enable his majeſty to redeem and pay off 
the ſaid one fourth part 
5. Towards paying off and diſcharging the debt 
of the navy 


6. To make good the deficiency of the grants for 
the ſervice of 1766 — 129144 : 8 


3045920 13 7 


— — 


875000 © o 


300000 o o 


Mar 5 

1. Upon account, for enabling the Foundling- 
Hoſpital to maintain and educate ſuch children as 
were received into the fame, on or before the 25th 
of March 1760, from the ziſt of December 1766 
excluſive, to the ziſt of December 1767 incluſive, 
and that the ſaid ſum be ifſued and paid as on for- 
mer occaſions — — — 0 0 

2. Upon account, for enabling the ſaid hoſpital 
to put out apprentice the ſaid children, ſo as the 


ſaid hoſpital do not give with any one child more 
than 71. 


— — — 


29500 © © 


May 19. | 

That the half pay of the lieutenants of his majeſty's 
navy 1s unequal to the rank their commiſſions bear, 
and the time they have been in his majelty's ſer- 
vice. 

June 15. 

1. Upon account, towards ſatisfying the expences 
incurred by the committee of the company of mer- 
chants trading to Africa, on account of the eſta— 
bliſnment of Senegal, and its dependences, after 
the 29th of October, 1765 

2. For further enabling his majeſty to defray the 


contingeat expences of the forces ſerving in North- 
America — — 


3500 © © 


2000 0 0 


— 


PI 


_ 


5500 © © 
8527728 o 65 


* 7 


Sum total of the ſupplies granted in this ſeſion 


BW avi 


For the YEAR 1767. 


Ways and means for raiſing the 
above ſupply granted to his Ma- 
jeſly, agreed to on the following 
days, VIZ. 


Nov. 27, 1716. 
HAT che uſual temporary 
malt tax be continued from 
the 23d of June, 1767, to the 24th 
of June, 1763, 700,000 Il, 
Makch 2, 1767, 

That the ſum of 3s. in the 
p-und, and no more, be raiſed 
within the {pace of one year, from 
the 25th of March, 1707, upon 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
penſions, offices, and perſonal eſ- 
tates, in that part of Great Britain 
called England, Wales, and the 
town of * Berwick upon Tweed; 
and that a proportionable ceſs, ac. 


cording to the gth article of the 


treaty'of union, be laid upon that 

part of Great Britain called Scot- 

land, 1,528,5681. 118. 11d. 2. 
MARCH 9g. 

1. That the charge of the pay 
and cloathing of the militia, in 
that part of Great Britain called 
England, for one year, beginning 
the 25th of March, 1767, be de- 
frayed out of the monies ariſing by 
the land-tax, granted for the ſer- 
vice of 1767. 

2. That the ſum of 1,800,000 1. 
be raiſed by loans or exchequer 
bills, it not diſcharged with inter- 
eſt thereupon, on or before the 5th 
of April, 1768, to be exchanged 
and received in payment, in ſuch 
manner as exchequer bills have 
uſually been exchanged and re- 
ceived in payment. 

APRII 2. 

1. That an additional duty of 
68. be laid upon every dozen of 
baſt, or ſtraw, chip, cane, and 
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horſe-hair hats, and bonnets, which 
trom and after the ſecond of April, 
1767, ſhall be entered inward at 
any port, or place, in this kivg- 
dom. 

2. 'That an additional duty of 
6s. be laid upon every pound 
weight avoirduporze of platting, 
or other manufacture of baſt, or 
ſtraw, chip, cane, or horſe hair, 
to be uſed in, or proper for, mak- 
ing of hats or bonnets, which, 
from and after the ſaid 2d of April, 
ſhall be entered inwards at any 
port, or place, in this kingdom. 

APRIL 16. 

1. That towards the ſupply 
granted to his majeſty, the ſum of 
1,500,000]. be raiſed in manner 
following, that is to ſay, the ſum 
of god, ooo l. by annuities, after 
the rate of 31. per cent. to com- 
mence from the 5th of January laſt, 
and the ſum of Goo, oco l. by a 
lottery to conſiſt of 60,000]. tie- 


kets, the whole of ſuch ſum to be 


divided into prizes, which are to 
be attended with the like 31. per 
cent. annuities, to commence from 
the 5th of January, 1768; and 
that all the ſaid annuities be tranſ- 
ferrable at the Bank of England, 


paid halt-yearly on the 5th ot Ju- 


ly, and the 5th of January, in eve- 
ry year, out of the ſinking fund, 
and added to, and made part ot, 
the joint ſtock of 31. per cent. an- 
nuities, which were conſolidated 
at the Bank of England, by cer- 
tain acts made in the 25th and 
28th years of the reign of his late 
majeſty, and ſeveral ſubſequent 
acts, and ſubject to redemption by 
parliament; that every contri- 
butor towards the ſaid ſum of 
co, ooo I. ſhall, in reſpect of eve- 
ry 601. agreed by him to be con- 
tributed for raiſing ſuch ſum, be 

intitled 
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intitled to receive four tickets in 


the ſaid lottery, upon payment of 


101. for each ticket; and that eve- 
ry contributor ſhall, on or before 
the 29th of April next, make a 
depoſit with the caſhiers of the 
bank of England, of 20 l. per cent. 
in part of the monies ſo to be 
contributed towards the ſaid ſum 
of oo, cool. and alſo a depoſit 
of 5 1. per cent. in part of the 
monies ſo to be contributed in 
reſpect of the ſaid lottery, as a ſe- 
curity for making the reſpective 
future payments to the ſaid ca- 
ſhiers, on or before the times here- 
in after limited; that is to ſay, on 
the 9oo, ooo Il. 10 l. per cent. on 
or before the 27th of March next; 
101. per cent. on or before the 26th 
of June next; 151. per cent. on 
or before the 27th of Auguſt next; 
151. per cent. on or before the 
25th of September next; 151. per 
cent, on or before the zoth of Oc- 
tober next; 151. per cent. on or 
before the 17th of November next. 


On the lottery for 600,000 1. 25 J. 
* cent. on or before the 16th of 


une next; zol. per cent. on or 
before the 28th of July next; 401. 


per cent. on or before the 11th of 


September next. And that all 
. the monies ſo received by the ſaid 


caſhiers be paid into the receipt of 


| his majeſty's exchequer, to be ap- 
plied, from time to time, to ſuch 
ſervices as ſhall then have been 
voted by this houſe in this ſeſſion 
of parliament ; and that every con- 
tributor who ſhall pay in the whole 
of his contribution towards the 
ſaid ſum of 900,000 l, at any time 


on or before the 27th of October 


next, or towards the ſaid lottery 
on or before the 24th of July next, 
ſhall be allowed an intereſt, by 


way of diſcount, after the rate of 
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31. per cent. per annum, on the 
ſums ſo compleating his contribu. 
tion reſpectively, to be computed 
from the day of compleating the 
ſame, to the 17th of November 
next, in reſpe& of the ſum paid 
on account of the ſaid goo, ol. 
and to the 11th of September next, 
in reſpe& of the ſum paid on ac- 
count of the ſaid lottery. 

2. That an additional duty of 
3 d. per ell be laid upon all linen 
cloth, or ſheeting, above one yard 
Engliſh in width, which ſhall be 
imported into this kingdom, ex- 
cept from Holland and Flanders. 

3. That an additional duty of 
3 d. per ell be laid upon all canvas 
drilling, which ſhall be imported 
into this kingdom. 

4. That the ſaid duties be carried 
to the ſinking fund, towards making 
good to the ſame the payments to be 
made thereout of the annuities at- 
tending the ſaid ſum of 1,500,000. 

5. 'That the additional duties 


upon baſt, or ſtraw, chip, cane, 


and horſe-hair hats and bonnets, 
and upon platting, or other ma- 
nufacture of baſt, or ſtraw, chip, 
cane, or horſe-hair, to be uſed in, 
or proper for, making of hats or 
bonnets, imported into any port, 
or place, in this kingdom, grant- 
ed to his majeſty in this ſeſſion, 
be alſo carried to the ſaid fund, to- 
wards making good the ſaid pay- 
ments. 

6. That towards making good 
the ſaid ſupply, there be applied 


the ſum of 469,147 l. 145. 3d. 4 


remaining in the receipt of the 
exchequer, on the 5th of April, 
1767, for the diſpofition of parlia- 
ment, of the monies which had 
then ariſen of the ſurpluſſes, ex- 
ceſſes, or overplus monies, and 
other revenues, compoſing Nr, 

un 
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fund commonly called the Sinking 
Fund. 

That towards raifing the 
ſaid ſupply, there be applied the 
ſum of 2,010,1211. 10s. 3d. 4 
out of ſuch monies as ſhall or may 
ariſe of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or 
overplus monies, and other reve- 
nues, compoſing the ſaid fund 
commonly called the Sinking 
Fund. 

8. That, towards making good 
the ſaid ſupply, there be applied 
the ſam of 35,2021. 9s. 29. alſo 
remaining in the receipt of the 
exchequer, for the diſpoſition of 
parliament. : 

9. That a ſum not exceeding 
261,5711. 13s. 3d. 4 out of tte 
ſavings ariſing upon grants for the 
pay of ſeveral regiments upon re- 
ſpited pay, by off- reckonings, and 
by ſtoppages made for proviſions 
delivered to the forces in North 
America, the Weſt Indies, and at 


Minorca, to the 24th of Decem- 


ber, 1764, and received of Wil- 
liam earl of Chatham, formerly 
paymaſter general of his majeſty's 
forces, for the ballance remaining 
over and above the monies found 
neceſſary to be applied for defray- 
ing the expences of the forces in 
former years; and alſo out of the 


ſum of one million, granted in the 


ſecond year of his majeſty's reign, 
on account, to enable him to de- 
fray extraordinary expences of the 
war, for the ſervice of 1762, and 
to aſſiſt the kingdom of Portugal, 
and for other purpoſes, be applied 
towards making good the ſupply 
granted, towards defraying the ex- 
traordinary expences of his ma- 
jeſty's land forces, and other ſer- 
vices, incurred to the zd of Febru- 
ary, 1767, and not provided for 
by parliament. 
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10. That out of ſuch monies re- 
maining in the hands of Edward 
Sainthill, Eſq; as were iſſued to 
him for the relief and maintenance 
of the widows of officers of the 
land forces and marines, who died 
in the ſervice, the ſum of 7, 844 1. 
175. 9d. be paid into the hapds 
of the paymaiter general of his 
majeſty's forces, and be alſo ap- 
lied towards making good the 
ſaid ſupply granted, towards de- 
raying the extraordinary expences 
of his majeſty's land forces, and 
other ſervices, incurred to the 3d 
of February, 1767, and not pro- 
vided for by parliament. 

11. That a ſum, not exceeding 
110, ooo l. out of ſuch monies as 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of 
the Exchequer, after the 5th of 
April, 1767, and on or before the 
5th of April, 1768, of the pro- 
duce of all or any of the duties and 
revenues, which, by any act or 
acts of parliament, have been di- 
reed to be reſerved for the diſpo- 
fition of parliament, towards de- 
fraying the neceſſary expences of 
defending, protecting, and fecy- 
ring the Britiſh colonies and plan- 
tations in America, be applied to- 
wards making good ſuch part of 
the ſupply as hath been granted to 
his majeſty, for maintaining his 
majeſty's forces and garriſons in 
the plantations, and for proviſions 
for the forces in North America, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and 


the ceded iſlauds, for the year 


1767. | 

12. That ſuch of the monies as 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of 
the exchequer, after the 5th of 
April, 1767, and on or before the 
5th of April, 1768, of the pro- 
duce of the dutics charged by an 
act of parliament made in the 


fifth 
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fifth year of his preſent majeſty's 
reign upon the importation and 
exportation of Gum Senega and 
Gum Arabic, be applied towards 
making good the ſupply granted 
to his majeſty. 

13. That the ſum of 150,000 1. 
remaining in the receipt of the 
exchequer, which was granted to 
his majeſty, in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, upon account, for de- 
fraying the charge of the pay and 
cloathing of the militia for one 
year, beginning the 25th of March, 
1766, be applied towards railing 
the ſaid ſupply. 

14. That a ſum not exceeding 
181,000 l. of the monies agreed to 
be paid by a convention between 
his majeſty and the French king, 
concluded and figned at London, 
the 27th of February, 1765, for 
the maintenance of the late French 
priſoners of war, be applied to- 
wards making good the ſaid ſupply. 

15. That the ſum of 84, 604 1. 
3s. 3d. remaining in the receipt 
of the exchequer on the 5th of 
April, 1767, of the two ſevenths 
exciſe, granted by an act of 5 and 
6 William and Mary, after fatis- 
fying the ſeveral charges and in- 
cumbrances thereupon, for the 
half year then ended, be carried 
to, and made part of, the agpre- 
gate fund, and that the ſaid fund 
be made a ſecurity for the diſcharge 
of ſuch annuities, and other de- 
mands, payable out of the ſaid ſum, 
as the growing produce of the ſaid 
two ſevenths exciſe ſhall not be 
ſufficient to anſwer. 

May 5. 

1. That an additional duty of 
3 d. per ell, be laid upon all linen 
cloth or ſheeting above one yard 
Engliſh in width, which ſhall be 
imported into this kingdom, from 


+» 
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Holland and Flanders, exce 
cloth of the manufacture of thoſe 
countries. 

2. That an additional duty of 
3 d. per ell, be laid upon all dril- 
ling, other than canvas drilling, 


which ſhall be imported into this 


kingdom. 

3: That the ſaid duties be car. 
ried to the ſinking fund, towards 
making good to the ſame, the pay- 
ments to be made thereout, of the 
annuities to be eſtabliſhed in re. 
ſpe& of the ſum of 1,500,000 1. to 
be raiſed in purſuance of a reſo. 
lution of this houſe, on the 16th 
of April laſt. 

4. That an act made in the 5th 
of Geo. II. chap. 18. which was 
to continue in force from the 24th 
of June, 1734, for ſeven years, 
and from thence to the end of the 
then next ſeſſion of parliament, 
and which, by ſeveral ſubſequent 
acts paſſed in the 14th, 20th, 27th, 
and 33d of his ſaid late majeſty, 
was further continued, from the 
expiration thereof, until the 2gth 
of September, 1767, and from 
thence to the end of the then ne-t 
ſeſſion, is near expiring, and fit to 
be continued. 

May 7. 

1. That there be laid an addi- 
tional duty of one half-penny per 
ell, upon all foreign canvaſs, pack- 
ing, ſpruſe, Elbing, or Quinſbo- 
rough, imported into this king- 
dom. 

2. That there be laid an addi- 
tional duty of 1d. per ell, on all 
foreign canvas, Dutch barraſs, or 
Heſſens, imported into this K ng- 
dom. 


3. That all foreign lawns im- 


ported into this kingdom, be rated 
as Sileſia lawns, and pay accord- 


ingly. 
7 4. That 
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4. That over and above the ſaid 
duty an additional duty of 3d. per 
yard be laid upon all foreign 
lawns. 

5. That a ſum, not exceeding 
15,0001. per annum arifing from 
the ſaid duties, do remain in the 
receipt of the exchequer, as a fund 
for the encouragement of raiſing 
and dreſſing hemp and flax in this 
kingdom, in ſuch way and manner 
as parliament ſhall hereafter direct, 
and that the remainder of the ſaid 
duties be reſerved in the exchequer 
for the future diſpoſition of parlia- 
ment; 

Max 19. 

1. That there be granted to his 
majeſty, apon the poſtage and con- 
veyance of letters and packets be- 
tween Great-Britain and the iſte of 
Man, for every ſingle letter 2d. 
for every double letter 4d. for eve- 
ry treble letter 6d. and for every 
ounce 8d. and ſo in proportion 
for every packet of deeds, writs, 
and other things. 

2. For the poſtage and con- 
veyance of letters and packets, 
within the ſaid iſland, ſach rates, 
in proportion to the number of 
miles, or ſtages; as are now eſta- 
bliſhed for the iſland, port, or con- 
veyance of letters and packets in 
England. 

3. That the monies ariſing by 
the ſaid rates be appropriated to 
ſuch uſes as the preſent rates of 
poſtage are now made applicable. 

June 2. 

t. That the duties upon log- 
wood, exported from this king- 
dom, be diſcontinued. 

2. That the properties of any 
number of perſons whatſoever, in 
any ſhip or cargo, or both, be al- 
lowed to be aſſured, to the amount 


of any ſum, not exceeding 1000 1, 
Vor. X. 
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by a policy ſtamped with one 58. 
ſtamp ; and to the amount of any 
larger ſum, by a policy ſtamped 
with two ſuch ſtamps. 

3. That the allowance autho- 


rized to be made by an act paſſed 


in the 2gth of his late majeſty, 
upon prompt payment of the 
ſtamp duties on licences for re- 
tailing beer, ale, and other exciſe- 
able liquors, be reduced to the 
ſame rate as the allowances for 
prompt payment of other ſtamp 
duties. | 

4. That upon the exportation 
from this kingdom of coffee and 
cocoa nuts, of the growth or pro- 
duce of the Britiſh colonies, or 
plantations in America, as mer- 
chandize, a drawback be allowed, 
of the duties of cuſtoms, payable 
upon the importation thereof, 

5. That grey or icrow ſalt, ſalt 
ſcale, ſand ſcale, cruſtings, or other 
foul ſalt, be allowed to be taken 
from the ſall-works in England, 
Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, 
to be ufed as manure, upon pay- 
ment of a duty of 1d. per buſhel 
only. 

6. That proviſion be made, for 
declaring that ribbands and filks, 
printed, tained or painted, in this 
kingdom, though leis than half a 
yard in breadih, are within the 
meaning of certain acts made in 
the roth and 12th of queen Anne, 
and liable to the duties therein 
mentioned. 

7. That the duties payable upon 
Succus Liquoritiæ, imported into 
this kingdom, be repealed. 

8. That, in lieu thereof, a duty 
of 30s. per hundred weight, be laid 
upon Succus Liquoritiæ imported 


into this kingdom. 8 


© 
ra 


9. That the ſaid duty be ap 
propriated to ſuch uſes, as the 
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duty ſo to be repealed was made 
applicable. | 

10. That a ſubſidy of 6d. in 
the pound, according to the value 
ſpecified in the book of rates, re- 
erred to by an act made in the 
12th of king Charles II. be laid 
upon the exportation from this 
kingdom, of ſuch rice as ſhall have 
been imported duty free, by virtue 
of an act made in this ſeſſion of par- 
liament. 

11. That the ſaid duty on rice 

be reſerved in the exchequer for 
the diſpoſition of parliament. 
' 12, That the drawbacks pay- 
able on China earthen-ware, ex- 
ported to America, be diſconti- 
nued. 

13. That a duty of 48. 8 d. per 
hundred weight, avoirdupois, be 
laid upon all crown, plate, flint, 
and white glaſs, imported into the 
Britiſh colonies and plantations in 
America, . : 

14. That a duty of 1s 2d. per 
hw 3 * 
laid upon all green glaſs, imported 
into the ſaid colonies and planta- 
tions. 


15. That ſuch duties as ſhall be 


equal to a moiety of the duties 


granted by two acts of parliament, 
made in the 1oth and 12th of her 
majeſty queen Anne, and now pay- 
able in purſuance thereof, or of 
any ſubſequent a& of parliament, 
upon paper, paſte boards, mill- 
boards, and ſcaleboards, reſpec- 
tively, be laid upon paper, paſte- 
boards, millboards, and ſcaleboards 
imported into the ſaid colonies and 
plantatichs. 

16. That a duty of 28. per 
hundred weight avoirdupois, be 
laid upon all red and white lead, 
and painters colours, imported in- 
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to the ſaid colonies and planta. 
tions, 

17. That a duty of 3 d. per 
pound weight, avoirdupois, be 
laid upon all tea, imported in- 
to the ſaid colonies and planta- 
tions. 

18. That the ſaid duties, to be 
raiſed in the ſaid colonies and 
plantations, be applied in making 
a more certain and adequate pro- 
viſion for the charge of the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and the ſup. 
port of civil government, in ſuch 
of the ſaid colonies and planta- 
tions, where it ſhall be found ne- 
ceſſary, and that the reſidue of 
ſuch duties be paid into the re- 
. of his majeſty's exchequer, 
and 


there reſerved to be, from 


time to time, diſpoſed of by par- 
liament, towards defraying the ne- 
ceſſary expences of defending, pro- 
tecting, and ſecuring the ſaid co- 
lonies and plantations, 

19, That, upon the exporta- 
tion of teas to Ireland, and the 
Britiſh dominions in America, a 
drawback be allowed, for a time 
to be limited, of all the duties of 
cuſtoms, which ſhall have been 
paid thereupon ; and that ſuch in- 
demnification be made, by the 
Eaſt India company, to the pub- 
lic, in reſpe& of ſuch drawback, 
as is mentioned in the petition of 
the ſaid company. 
< 20. That the inland duty of 1s. 
per pound weight, upon all black 
and ſinglo teas conſumed in Great 
Britain, be taken off, for a time 
to be limited, and that ſuch in- 
demnification be made, by the 
ſaid company, to the public, in 
reſpect of ſuch duty, as is men. 
tioned in the petition of the ſai 
company. 

Jux8 


June 10. 

There were twenty reſolutions 
of che ſaid committee reported and 
agreed to by the houſe ; by the 
firit of which, all duties then pay- 


able to his majeſty, upon goods. 


imported into, or exported from 
the Iſle of Man, were. aboliſhed ; 
but by the eighteen next follow- 
ing reſolutions, a great variety of 
new duties upon ſuch goods were 
impoſed, which I do not think it 
neceſſary to tranſcribe, as ſo very 
few people in this kingdom can 
now have any trade or correſpon- 
dence with that iſland, and thoſe 
that have muſt provide themſelves 
with a copy of the act itſelf, And 
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as to the 2oth reſolution of this 
day, it was as follows : 

That ſuch bounties as may here- 
after become due and payable, 
under the ſeveral acts which have 
been made for the encouragement 
of the Britiſh white-herring fiſhery, 
be paid by the recelver general of 
the cuſtoms, in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, out of any 
monies remaining in his hands. 

Theſe were all the reſolutions of 
the committee of ways and means 
agreed to by the houſe, and with 
regard to the ſums thereby pro- 
vided for, and which can now be 
aſcertained, they ſtand as fol- 
lows :; 


. „ A 
By the reſolution of November 27 — — 70c000 o © 
By that of March 2 — — ͤ 1528368 11 115 
By the ſecond of March g — — J800000 © O© 
By the firſt of April 16 — —— 1509c00 © © 
By the ſixth of ditto — — — 469147 14 0; 
By the ſeventh of ditto — — 2010121 10 35 
By the eighth of ditto —— — 35202 9 2 
By the ninth of ditto — — — 261571 13 3x 
By the tenth of ditto — — 7844 17 9 
By the eleventh of ditto — — — 110000 o o 
By the thirteenth of ditto — — — 150000 0 6 
By the fourteenth of ditto — — 181000 © © 


Sum total of ſuch proviſions as can now be aſcertained 8753256 16 6 


Exceſs of the proviſions 


Thus we ſee that the ſum total 
even of thoſe proviſions made by 
this ſeſſion, whoſe produce can be 
aſcertained, or nearly aſcertained, 
exceed the grants; but then we 
are to conſider, that no money 
was by this ſeſſion granted for the 
pay and cloathing of the militia 
Curing the year 1767, the whole 
of that expence being now to be 


— 


8 — 7 
225528 15 11g 


— 


taken from the land tax, without 
granting any ſum of money for re- 
placing it, as was done in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion; for in this ſeſſion 
the committee of ſupply only re- 
ſolved by the reſolution of the 25th 
of March, that proviſion ſhovid be 
made for the militia, but did not 
grant any particular ſum for that 
purpoſe; therefore this reſolvtion 
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was, as ſoon as agreed to, referred 
to the committee of ways and 
means, and the whole of the 
1500001. 2 by the preced- 
ing ſeſſion for the militia, was in 
this ſeſſion made applicable to the 
ſupply of 1767, by the ſaid thir- 
teenth reſolution of that committee 
agreed to on the 16th of April; ſo 
that if we dedu® the ſaid 1500001. 
together with the uſual deficiencies 
of the land and malt taxes, from 
this exceſs, it will bring the exceſs 
to the wrong fide of this account; 
conſequently, if there ſhould hap- 
pu any other deficiency, it muſt 
be ſupplied by the produce of the 
new taxes impoſed by this ſeſſion, 
or by a new grant in the next; for 
by the ſaid reſolutions of April the 
16th, we ſeem to have ſwept the 
exchequer ſo clean as to have left 
nothing that can be applied by 
next ſeflion to that purpoſe, except 
the caſual produce of theſe new 
taxes. 

However, notwithitanding the 
reduction of the land-tax, we have 
in this ſeſſion made a good be- 
ginning towards paying off the na- 
tional debt, for we have paid off 
near three millions, as appears 
from the ſecond, fourth, and fifth 
ſupply reſolutions of April the 
13th, and have for that purpoſe 
borrowed but 15000001. {o that 
of our 41. per cent. debts we have 
paid clear off very near 15ccco0 I. 
and have reduced another 15co0000], 
from 41. to 31. per cent, inte- 
reſt, And if the land-tax had 
in this ſeſſion been continued as 
formerly at 4s. in the pound, 
we ſhould have been able to have 
paid clear off at leaſt two millions 
of our 41. per cent. debts, and 
ſhould not have been obliged to 
have borrowed above a million, 
which would have operated much 
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more powerfully in raiſing the 
price of all our 31. per cent. 
debts; and to aim as much as poſ- 
ſible at this we are bound by every 
thing that can be dear to man- 
kind; for until our 3 J. per cent, 
come to be ſold at par, we cannot 
vindicate either the honour or in- 
tereſt of our country with ſo much 
ſpirit as we might otherwiſe do; 
therefore it is to be hoped, that in 
the very next ſeſſion we ſhall again 
reſume that very ſalutary meaſure 
of continuing the land- tax at 4s. 
in the pound; for from the ſup- 
plies of this very ſeſſion it is evi- 
dent, that the neceſſary expence 
of the current ſervice of this year 
amounts to S I. and we can- 
not ſuppoſe that the expence of 
the current ſervice in any future 
year, even in time of peace, will 
ever amount to leſs; con ſequent- 
ly. as we have now no free re- 
venue but the land and malt taxes, 
if the former be continued at 3s. 
in the pound, we can never ſpare 
above a million a year from the 
ſinking fund, for the payment of 
our debts, and a million a year 
is too weak a power for raiſing 
ſuch a heavy weight as that of our 
preſent load of debts, before our 
being involved in ſome new and 
dangerous war, 

It may be ſaid, that ſeveral new 
taxes have been granted in this 
ſeſſion, which will add to the an- 
nual produce of the public re- 
venue, and thereby enable us to 
pay off a larger ſum of the debt 
yearly, without incroaching fur- 
ther upon our ſinking fund; but 


when we come to conſider thoſe. 


taxes, ] believe it may be ſhewn, 
that few, or at leaſt not many 
cf them, can properly and juſtly 
be ſaid to be applicable to the 
current ſervice z that ſome of them 
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will rather diminiſh than increaſe 
the public revenue, and as to o- 
thers, though they may add a 
little to the finking fund in one 
way, yet they will probably in 
another way diminiſh it as much, 
if not more; eſpecially ſome of 
thoſe taxes 1mpoſed upon our peo- 
ple in North America; for from 
experience we know that before any 
of the late taxes were 1mpoſed 
upon them, the ballance of trade 
between North America and Great 
Britain was always ſo much againſt 
them, that they could never keep 
any ready money amongſt them, 
but were obliged to ſend it to 
Great Britain as faſt as they could 
procure it by their trade with fo- 
reign countries, or with our ſugar 
ilands. This was occaſioned by 


[229 
their having almoſt all their ma- 
nufactures and all their utenſile, 
as well the coarſe as fine ſort of 
every kind, from Great Britain : 
If we by taxes increaſe their ex- 
pence of living in their own coun- 
try, how ſhall they {ave money 
to purchaſe from us thoſe manu- 
factures, and thoſe utenſils? They 
maſt make a ſhift with thoſe of 
the coarſelt ſort : In the mean time 
they certainly will -encourage the 
ſetting up of ſuch manufaQures 
and mechanical trades among{t 
themſelves, and for that purpoſe 
will give encouragement and em- 
ployment to every poor manufac- 
turer and mechanic who tran(- 
plants himſelf from this to that 
country. 
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TTATE PAPFERTY 


Hi: Majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech 
to both houſes of parliament, on 
T hur/ſday the 2d day of July, 
1707. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

HE advanced ſeaſon of 

the year, joined to the con- 
fideration of the inconvenience 
you mult all have felt from ſo long 
an abſence from your ſeveral coun- 
ties, calls upon me to put an end 
to the preſent ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment; which I cannot do, with- 
out returning you my thanks for 
your diligent application to the 
public buſineſs, and the proofs 
you have given of your affection for 
me and my family, and for my 
government: and although, from 
the nature and extenſiveneſs of the 
ſeveral objects under your confide- 
ration, it could not be expected 
that all the great commercial in- 
tereſts ſhovuid be compleayly ad- 
juſted and regulated in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion, yet I am perſuaded, 
that, by the progreſs you have 
made, a ſolid foundation is laid 
for ſecuring the molt confiderable 
and eſſential beneiics to this na- 
tion. 

As no material alteration has 
happened in the ſtate of foreign 
afiairs ſince your firſt meeting, I 
have nothing to communicate to 
you on that ſubject. The fixed 
objects of all my meaſures are, 
to preſerve the peace, and, at the 
ſame time, to allert and maintain 
the honour of my crown, and the 
juſt rights of my ſubjects. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of 
Commons. 
J thank you for the \neceſſary 


ſupplies which you have ſo chear. 
fully granted for the public ſer- 
vice; and my particular acknow- 
ledgments are due to you, for the 
proviſion you have enabled me to 
make for the more honourable ſup- 
port and maintenance of my fa- 
mily. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The preat attention which you 
have ſhewn to the particular pur- 
poſe, for which I called you fo 
early together, and the very whole- 
ſome laws paſſed for relieving my 
ſubjects from tae immediate diſ- 
treſs which the great ſcarcity of 
corn threatened to bring upon 
them, give me the molt ſenſible 
pleaſure. I rely upon you for the 
exertion of your utmoſt endeavours 
to convince my people, that n0 
care has been wanting to procure 
for them every relief which has, 
been poſlible ; and that their grate- 
ful ſenſe of proviſions ſo wiſely 
made for their preſent happineſs 
and laſting proſperity cannot be ſo 
fully. expreſſed, as by a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of that order and regvla- 
rity, which are equally neceſſary 
to the ſecurity of all good govern- 


ment, as well as to their real wel» 
fare. 


His NMojefty's moſt gracious ſpeech 
zo beth houſes of parliament, en 
T ueſtay the 24th of Novembe', 
1707 ; with the humble adir'/t5 
of bith houſes upon the ccca/coiis 
aud tis Majeſty's mojt gracious 
an vers. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
Have choſen to call you toge— 
1 ther at this ſeaſon of the year, 


chat 
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that my parliament might have 
full time for - their deliberations 
upon all ſuch branches of the pub- 
lic ſervice as may require their 
immediate attention, without the 
neceſlity, of continuing the ſeſſion 
beyond the time moſt ſuitable to 
my people for the election of a 
new parliament : and I doubt not 
but you will be careful, from the 
ſame conſiderations, to avoid, in 
your proceedings, all unneceſſary 
delay. 

Nothing in the preſent fituation 
of affairs abroad gives me reaſon 


to apprehend, that you will be 


prevented, by any interruption of 
the public tranquillity, from fix- 
ing your whole attention upon 
ſuch points as concern the inter- 
nal welfare and proſperity of my 
people. 

Among theſe objects of a do- 
meſtic nature, none can demand 
a more ſpeedy or more ſerious at- 
tention, than what regards the 
high price of corn, which neither 
the ſalutary laws paſſed in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, nor the pro- 
duce of the late harveſt, have yet 
been able ſo far to reduce, as to 
give ſufficient relief to the dil- 
treſſes of the poorer ſort of my 
people. Your late reſidence 1n 
your ſeveral, counties muſt have 
enabled you to judge, whether 
any farther proviſions can be made, 
conducive to the attainment of fo 
deſirable an end. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of 
Commons. 

I will order the proper officers 
to lay before you the eitimates for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year. 

The experience I have had of 
your conſtant readineſs to grant 
me all ſach ſupplies as ſhould be 
found neceſſary, for the ſecurity, 
intereſt, and honour of the nation, 


(and I have no other to aſk of you,) 
renders it unneceſſary for me to 
add any exhortations upon this 
head; and I doubt not, but the 
ſame public confiderations will in- 
duce you to perſevere, with equal 
alacrity, in your endeavours to 
diminiſh the national debt; while, 
on my part, no care ſhall be want- 
ing to contribute, as far as poſli- 
ble, to the attainment of that moſt 
eſſential object, by every frugal 
application of ſuch ſupplies, as 
you ſhall grant. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The neceſſity of improving the 
preſent general tranquillity to the 
great purpoſe of maintaining the 
ſtrength, the reputation, and the 
proſperity of this country, ought 
to be ever before your eyes. To 
render your deliberations for that 
purpoſe ſucceſsful, endeavour to 
cultivate a ſpirit of harmony a- 
mong yourſelves. My concur- 
rence in whatever will promote 
the happineſs of my people, you 
may always depend upon: and in 
that light, 1 ſhall ever be deſirous 
of encouraging union among all 
thoſe, who wiſh well to their coun- 
try. 


The addreſs of the houſe of Lords 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


E your Majeſty's moſt du- 

tiful and loyal ſubjects the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
parliament aflembled, return your 
Majeſty our humble thanks for your 
molt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. 

We acknowledge with grati- 
tude, your Majeſty's tender re- 
gard and concern for your people, 
in aſſembling the parliament at 
ſuch a ſeaſon, as, whilſt it pro- 
vides for the convenience of your 
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people, will allow ſufficient time 
for our deliberations on the ſeveral 
branches of the public ſervice that 
may require our 1mmedlate at- 
tention: And we beg leave to 
aſſure your majeſty, that it ſhall 
be our hearty defire to forward 
your Majeſty's moſt gracious pur- 
poſe, by avoiding in our proceed- 
ings all unneceſſary delay, 

We ſincercly rejoice in the proſ- 
pect of the continuance of the ge- 
neral tranquillity; and it 1s our 
firm reiolution to give, at a time 
ſo favourable for ſuch conſidera- 
tions, our ſtricteſt attention to all 
thoſe objects that may more im- 
medlately affect the internal wel- 
fare and happineſs of your people. 

We aſſure your Majeſty, that 
our earneſt endeavours ſnall not be 
wanting for the relief of the diſ- 
treſſes, which the poor labour nn- 
der from the high price of corn, 
if any farther proviſions can be 
made conducive to ſo deſirable an 
end. 

Permit us, Sir, to congratulate 
your Maz;ſty on the ſafe delivery 
of the Queen, and the birth of a 
Prince; and to affure your Ma- 
jeſty of our unfeigned joy on any 
increaſe of your domeſtic feli— 
city; at the ſame time that we 
conſider every addition to your il- 
luſtrious houſe as a further ſecu— 
rity of our religious and civil li- 
berties. 

We beg leave to condole with 
your Majeſty on the death of his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, 
and to teſtify our ſincere concern 
for the loſs of a Prince, whoſe 
virtues and amiable qualities, as 
they diſtinguiſhed his life, will 
ever be held in the moſt grate- 
ful remembrance. 

Your Majeſty may be aſſured, 
that being fully ſenſible of the ne- 


JI 


ceſſity of improving the preſent 
tranquillity to the purpoſe of main. 
taining the ſtrength, the reputa. 
tion, and proſperity of this coun. 
try, we will chearfully contribute, 
on our part, to the ſucceſs of ſuch 
meaſures as ſhall be thovght moſt 
expedient for the attainment of 
that great end: And that, with 
this view, we ſhall endeavour to 
cultivate that ſpirit of harmony 
and union, which your Majeſty, in 
your paternal] care for the happi- 
neſs of your people, has moſt 
graciouſly recommended from the 
throne ; and on which the ſucceſs 
of our councils, and the public 
welfare, ſo eſſentially depend. 


His Majeſty's moft gracious anfever, 


My Lords, 

Your readine's to provide for 

the public ſervices with the unani- 
mity and diſpatch ſo neceſſary at 
this juncture, as well as to avail 
yourſelves of the preſent general 
tranquillity, in order to promote 
the internal proſperity of my peo- 
ple, 1s highly agreeable to me; 
and I rely upon your aſſurances, 
that you will uſe vour endeavours 
to relieve the diſtreſſes which the 
poor labour under from the bigh 
price of corn. 
I thank you for the joy you ex- 
preſs on the increaſe of my royal 
family; and I feel for the part 
you take in my concern for tne 
unexpected Joſs of my late brother 
the Duke of York, 


T he addreſs of the henſe of Commns, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
E your Majeſty's moſt du- 
tilul and loyal ſubjects, 
the Commons of Great Britain in 
parliament aſſembled, return your 
Majeſty our humble thanks for 
your 
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your moſt gracious ſpeech from 
the throne. 

We beg leave moſt gratefully to 
Wi your Majeſty's good- 
neſs, and attention to the canve- 
nience of your people in calling 
your parliament together at this 
time; and to aſſure your Majeſty, 
that we will endeavour to improve 
the opportunity which the preſent 
happy ſtate of peace and tran- 
quillity affords, by exerting our 
utmoſt abilities in the proſecution 
of ſuch meaſures as may moſt ef- 
fectually promote the public wel- 
fare and proſperity. 

We are equally ſenſible of your 
Majeſty's paternal care, in the 
meaſures already taken by your 
Majeſty to alleviate the diſtreſſes 
of the poor; and of your royal 
wiſdom, in recommending the 
ſame intereſting and important 
object to the conſideration of your 
parliament ; and we will not fail 
to take into our moſt attentive 
deliberation all ſuch meaſures as 
ſhall appear conducive to the ac- 
compliſhment of that great and 
moſt deſirable end. 

It is with unfeigned joy that 
we preſume to offer our congratu- 
lations to your Majeſty on the 
late increaſe of your royal fa- 
mily, by the birth of a Prince ; 
and to aſſure your Majeſty that we 
regard as an addition to the wel- 
fare and happineſs of this nation, 
every increaſe of that illuſtrious 
houſe, under whoſe mild and au- 
ſpicious government our religious 
and civil liberties have been ſo 
happily maintained and protected. 

And it is with equal grief and 
anxiety that we reflect on the late 
untimely loſs of your Majeſty's 
royal brother, the Duke of Vork; 
whoſe early and ready zeal in his 
country's cauſe ſhewed him worthy 
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of the heroic race he ſprang from; 
and whoſe amiable virtues, in the 
more private ſcenes of life, muſt 
ever make his memory dear to all 
who had the happineſs of ap- 
proaching him. 

We beg leave moſt humbly to 
aſſure your Majeſty, that this 
houſe will, with a zeal and ala- 
crity becoming the repreſentatives 
of an affectionate and prateful 
people, readily grant ſuch ſup- 
plies as ſhall be requiſite for the 
ſupport of your Majeſty's govern- 
ment, for advancing the honour 
and intereſt of this country, and 
effectually providing for the pub- 
lic ſafety, 

And that our regard to your 
Majeſty's recommencation, as well 
as the indiſpenſable duty we owe 
to thoſe whom we icpreſent, will 
make us earneſtly attentive to the 
great object of diminiſhing the na- 
tional debt; being convinced that 
nothing can ſo effeQtually tend or 
add real luſtre and dignity to your 
Majeſty's government, or to give 
ſolid and permanent ſtrength to 
theſe kingdoms. 

With theſe views, and in theſe 
ſentiments, we will endeavour, 
with the utmoſt unanimity and 
diſpatch, to promote the public 
ſervice, and to deſerve, by our 
ſincere and unwearied labours for 
the general good, that confidence 
which it has pleaſed your Majeſty 
to repoſe in us; not doubting of 
your Majeſty's gracious diſpoſition 
to confirm and perfect what our 
true zeal may ſuggeſt, for the 
laſting advantage and happineſs 
of your people. 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 
Gentlemen, 


I return you my very ſincere 
thanks for your dutiful and mw 
age 
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addreſs; the part you take in the 
late happy event in my family, 
completes the ſatisfaction which I 
receive from it: and your affec- 
tion to me appears equally mani- 
felt from the ſhare you take in the 
melancholy incident which we all 
regret, and ſerves as a conſolation 
to me. I ſee with pleaſure the 
continuance of that zeal, and true 
public ſpirit, which I have long 
experienced in my faithful com- 
mons, by your attention to the 
ſeveral objects recommended to 
your conſideration, and particu- 
larly to the means of providing 
againſt a ſcarcity of corn, and for 
paying the public debt. You may 
depend upon my invariable atten- 
tion to the happineſs and proſpe- 
rity of my kingdom. 


The humble addreſs to his Majeſty, of 
'the right hon. the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the city 
of London, in Common Council aſ- 
Jembled, preſented the 111th of No- 
dember, 1707, on the happy occa- 
fron of the birth of a Prince; to- 
gether <vith their condolence on the 
death if vis Royal Highneſs the 
Duc of 1%r*; and his Majeſty's 
moſt gracious anſwer, 

May it pleaie your Majeſty, 

E your Majeſty's moſt 

dutiful and loyal ſubjeRs, 

the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 

Commons, of the city of London, 

in Common Council aſſembled, 

happy in every occaſion of ap- 
proaching your royal preſence with 
our moſt dutiful congratulations, 
beg leave to expreſs our unfeign- 
ed joy on the ſafe delivery of that 
molt excellent princeſs the Queen, 
and the further encreaſe of your 
royal family by the birth of an- 
other Prince. 
We cannot but feel, ourſelves 


deeply intereſted in every event 
which affects the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, under whoſe mild 
33 the Britiſh ſubjects 

ave, for more than half a cen- 
tury, been bleſſed with a full en- 
joy ment of their civil and religious 
rights, and a ſeries of happineſs 
unknown to the ſame extent in any 
former period, 

Permit us, therefore, royal fir, 
at the ſame time, humbly to of- 
fer our ſincere condolence on the 
much lamented death of your Ma- 
jeſty's royal brother the Duke of 


York, whoſe many eminent and 


princely virtues have molt juſtly 
endeared his memory to all your 
Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, and make 
the private loſs of the royal family, 
a public misfortune. 

May the Divine Providence 
long preſerve your Majeſty ; and 
may there never be wanting one 
of your Majeſty's royal deſcendants 


to be the guardian of our molt. 


happy conſtitution. 
His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 


J thank you for this loyal ad- 
dreſs, and for the ſatisfaction you 
expreſs in the encreaſe of my fa- 
mily : thoſe expreſſions of your 
zealous attachment cannot but be 
agreeable to me. The religion 
and liberties of my people always 
have len, and ever ſhall be, the 
conſtant objects of my care and at- 
tention; and I ſhall efteem it one 
of my firſt duties to inſtil the ſame 
principles into thoſe who may ſuc- 
ceed me. OO 

I regard your condolence © 
the melancholy event of the Duke 
of York's death, as an additional 
proof of your attachment to me 
and my family; and' I take this 
firſt opportunity of expreſſing my 
thanks for it. 5 

's 
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His Excellency George Lord Viſcount 
Townſhend, Lora Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, and General Governor of 
Ireland, his ſpeech toe both houſes 
of parliament at Dublin, on Tue 
day the 20th day of October, 1767 ; 
ewith their addreſſes on the occa- 
fron, Tc, 

' My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
T is with great ſatisfaction, 
that, in obedience to his Ma- 

jeſty's commands, I now meet you 
here in parliament, being conh- 
dent that the end of all your con- 
ſaltations will be to ſupport the 
honour of the crown and the juſt 
rights and liberties of the people. 

As nothing can be more con- 
ducive to theſe great ends, than 
the independency and uprightneſs 
of the judges of the land, in the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
I have it in charge from his Ma- 
jeſty, to recommend this intereſt- 
ing object to parliament, that ſuch 
proviſion may be made for ſecuring 
the judges in the enjoyment of 
their offices and appointments, 
during their good behaviour, as 
ſhall be thought moſt expedient, 

I ſhall be happy to co-operate 
with you in this great work ſo 
1 recommended by the 
King, and in whatever may tend 
to the effectual and expeditious 
diſtribution of juſtice throughout 
every part of this flouriſhing coun- 
try, whoſe conſtitution and beſt 
ſecurity is a government by law. 

Deeply intereſted as we are in 
the domeſtic happineſs of our moſt 
amiable Sovereign, you cannot but 
reflect with pleaſure on the encreaſe 
of his Majeſty's family by the 
birth of a Princeſs Royal; and af- 
fectionately attached as we mult 
be to every branch of that illuſ- 
trious houſe, I am perſvaded you 
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feel moſt ſenſibly the affecting 
event of the death of his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of York, whoſe 
many and eminent virtues had 


juſtly endeared him to his majeſty 
and all his ſubjects. 


Gentlemen of the 
Commons, 

I have ordered the proper offi- 
cers to prepare and lay before you 
the neceſſary eſtimates, and have 
no other ſupplies to aſk but ſuch 
as have been uſually given : truſt- 
ing, at the ſame time, to your 
wildom and zeal, to make fur- 
ther proviſions, if the neceſſary ſup- 
port of government and the ſafety 
of this country ſhall require it, 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The proteſtant charter-ſchools 
have, from their firſt inſtitution, 
met with the conſtant aſſiſtance and 
protection of parliament; the ſame 
diſpoſition, I am perſuaded, will 
ſtill continue, as they are the 
great ſources of induſtry, virtue, 
and true religion, 

The linen manufacture calls 
likewiſe for your utmoſt attention, 
and it would he a pleaſing circum- 
ſtance to me, if, during my admi- 
niſtration, I could ſee foreigners 
entirely prevented from inder ng 
in any article of this important 
conſumption. 

You may depend upon his Ma- 
jeſty's gracious diſpoſition to con- 
ſent to all ſuch laws as ſhall be for 
the welfare and true intereſt of this 
kingdom. 

On my own part, you may be aſ- 
ſared, that I will, with the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction, concur with you in 
every thing that may promote the 
public good; and upon all occa- 
ſions contribute my beſt endea- 
vours for advancing the happineſs 
and proſperity of Ireland, 2 
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The humble addreſs of the houſe of 
Lords to his Majeſty. 


Moft gracious Sovereign, 


E your Majeſty's moſt duti- 
W ful and loyal ſubjects, the 


Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
parliament aſſembled, do embrace 
this earlieſt opportunity of teſti- 
fying our warm and unalterable 
zeal for your Majeſty's ſacred per- 
ſon, family, and government. 

Attached by the double tie of 
duty and affection, actuated by the 
moſt juſt confidence, founded on an 
uninterrupted experience of your 
favourable intentions towards this 

our loyal kingdom, we ſhall make 
it the conſtant object of our en- 
deavours to ſupport the honour of 
the crown, and the juſt rights and 
liberties of the people. 

Permit us, royal Sir, to aſſure 
you, that our minds are fo filled 
with gratitude at this late inſtance 
of your gracious protection, in 
recommending to parliament that 
ſuch a proviſion may be made for 
ſecuring the judges of the land in 
the enjoyment of their cftices and 
appointments, during their good 
behaviour, as may be found expe- 
dient, that we want words to ex- 
ou our ſentiments on this ſubject, 

ing fully convinced that inde- 
pendence is the baſis of impar- 
tiality, and that whatever may 
tend to the effectual and expedi- 
tious diſtribution of juſtice, and a 
| wider by law, are the belt 
ecurities of our moſt valuable con- 
ſtitution, | 

Intereſted as we are in the 
extenſion of your royal houſe, we 
cannot fail of conſidering every 
increaſe of your family a valuable 
acquiſition to the ſtate, whilſt we 
feel a filial ſatisfaction at every 
event which adds to the domeſtic 


comfort of our amiable Sovereign, 
and his royal conſort. 

Judge then, royal Sir, how 
ſincere and dear 1s our concern at 
the death of his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of York, whoſe many 
and eminent virtues, the early 
pledges of every great and plo- 
rious at, juſtly endeared him to 
your Majeſty and all your ſub- 
jects. 

We beg leave to acknowledge 
your Majeſty's goodneſs, in ſend- 
ing us a chief governor in eve 
reſpect ſo well qualified to repre- 
ſent your Majeſty. 

Permit us alſo to aſſure your 
Majeſty, that the Proteſtant charter 
ſchools, the great ſource of in- 
duſtry, virtue, and true religion, 
ſhall have our utmoſt aſſiſtance and 
protection. 

And that the linen manufac- 
ture, eſſential in its every branch 
and modification to the well-being 
of this kingdom, ſhall employ our 
unwearied vigilance that foreigners 
be precluded from participating 
in the emoluments arifing from the 
conſumption of that important 
commodity, _. 

And we ſhail make it our 
ſtudy to model all ſuch laws as 
ſhall appear to us to be conducive 
to the welfare of this kingdom, in 
ſuch a manner as to render them 
deſerving of the ſanction of your 
Majeſty's approbation. 


— — 


The bumble addreſs of the houſe of 
Commons to his Majeſty. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign. 

W E your Majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjeQs, 

the Commons of Ireland in par- 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to 
aſſure your Majeſty of our firm and 
inviolable attachment to your Ma- 
jeſty's 
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jeſty's ſacred perſon, royal family, 
and governmrat; and to return 
your Majeſty our moſt unfeigned 
thanks for the confidence which 
your Majeſty has been gracicuſly 
pleaſed to repoſe in us; the con- 
tinuance of which we ſhall endea- 
vour to deſerve, by taking every 
meaſure, to the utmoſt of our abi- 
lities, that may tend to ſup- 
port the honour of the crown, and 
the juſt rights and liberties of the 
people. 

We are perfectly ſenſible the 
abilities, uprightneſs, and inde- 
pendency of the judges of the land 
are conducive to thofe great ends ; 
and filled with the warmeſt ſenſe of 
your Majeſly's paternal attention 
to the happineſs of your faithful 
ſubjects of this kingdom, we ſhall 
moſt chearfully and gratefully 
concur in the important meaſure, 
ſo graciouſly recommended to us 
by your Majeſty, for ſecuring the 
judges in the enjoyment of their 
offices and appointments during 
their good behaviour. 

We are perfectly ſatisfied the 
part that nobleman will take, to 
whom your Majeſty has been pleaſ- 
ed to commit the government of 
this kingdom, cannot fail to pro- 
mote the important work recom- 
mended by your Majeſty, as well as 
whatever elſe may tend to the ef- 
fectual and expeditious execution 
of the laws, ſo eſſential to the 
happineſs of this kingdom, whoſe 
conſtitution and ſecurity, we are 
fully ſenſible, is a government by 
law. 

Permit us to congratulate your 
Majeſty upon the further addi- 
tion to your illuſtrious houſe, by 
the birth of a Princeſs Royal; an 
event which maſt give the higheſt 
ſatisfaction to a people ſo deeply 
intereſted in the happineſs of fo 


1237 
excellent a ſovereign, adorned with 
every virtue that conſtitutes the 
great king, and the amiable father 
of a family. 

Our condolence for the me- 
lancholy event, ſo recent and af- 
ſetting, we know not how to offer 
to your Majeſty ; unwilling to re- 
new your Majeſty's fraternal grief, 
we ſhall forbear to expreſs our 
feelings for the loſs of ſo amiable 
a Prince, whoſe eminent virtues 
had juſtly endeared him to your 
Majeſty and all your ſubjects. 

We have ever efteemed the 
proteſtant charter ſchools as great 
ſources of induſtry, virtue, and 
true religion, and ſhall be ever 
ready to grant them ſuch aſſiſtance 
and protection, as muſt be found 
neceſlary for their proper ſupport 
and advancement, And we ſhall, 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity, endea- 
vour to put an effectual ſtop to 
every inconvenience that has hi- 
therto impeded the improvement 
of that moſt important branch of 
our trade, the linen manufacture; 
and thall be happy to ſee foreigners 
entirely prevented from interfering 
in any article of it. 

The great affection which your 
loval and faithful Commons of 
Ireland have ever teſtified for 
your ſacred perion, and the ſuc- 
ceflion in your illuſtrious houſe, 
will always induce them, to the 
utmoſt of their abilities, to grant 
ſuch ſupplies as may be neceſſary 
for the ſupport of your Majeſty's 
government, and the ſafety of this 
kingdom. 

Your Majeſty's gracious diſpo- 
ſition to conſent to all ſuch laws 
as may be ſalutary for the welfare 
and crue intereſt of this kingdom, 
calls for our warmeit acknow- 
ledgments, 

We beg leave humbly to aſiure 
your 
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your Majeſty, that we conſider it 
as a particular inſtance of your 
Majeſty's great attention to the 
welfare of this kingdom, that you 
have been graciouſly pleaſed to ap- 
point a chief governor, whoſe ex- 
perienced abilities, as well in the 
cabinet as in the held, give us the 
higheſt expectations, that his Ex- 
cellency will, in every circum- 
ſtance, ſupport the honour of the 
crown, and the juſt rights and 
liberties of your Majeſty's moſt 
faithful ſubjeRs of Ireland.” 

His Majeſty's maſt gracious anſwer. 

His Majeſty thanks the houſe 
of Commons for their loyal and 
affectionate addreſs, expreſſive of 
that attachment to his perſon and 
family, of which his faithful people 
of Ireland have, at all times, given 
the molt undoubted proots, 

His Majeſty, ever deſirous of 
ſupporting the rights and liberties 
of his people, equally with the 
honour of his cron, will receive 
with pleaſure Whatever mail be 
offered to him, which ſhall tend 
to promote the in. partial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, to eulorce the 
execution of the laws, and to 
ſtrengthen the preſent happy con- 
ſtitution; and does not doubt that 
his faithful Commons, on their 
part, will be ready to grant, With 
chearfulneſs and unanimity, ſuch 
ſupplies as ſhall be aſked of them, 
according to their abilities, which 
he will always attend to, for the 
ſupport of his government, and tlie 
preſervation of the public fafety, 

Every. poſſivle improvement of 
the linen manufacture of Ireland, 
will be ſure to mcet with his Ma- 
jeſty's countenance and ſopport. 

His Majeſty receives, with great 
ſatisfaction, their congratolations 
on the encreaſe of his family, and 
is ſenſible of the tender concern 
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they expreſs for the loſs of his late 
royal brother the Duke of Vork. 


7 he humble addreſs of the houſe of 
Lords to his Excellency. 


E his Majeſty's moſt duti- 

ful and loyal ſubjects,” the 
Lords Spiritual and 'Temporal in 
parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
return your Excellency our hearty 
thanks for your moſt excellent 
ſpeech from the throne. 

We ſhall endeavour, in all our 
proccedings, to confirm the fa- 
vourable opinion your Excellency 
is pleaſed to entertain of us, and 
to convince your Excellency, that 
the ſupport of the honour of the 
crown, and the juſt rights and 
liberties of the ſubjects, are the 
great objects of our deliberations, 

His Majeſty's paternal care of 
us in providing for the impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice, by ſe- 
curing to the judges the enjoy- 
ment of their offices and appoint- 
ments during their good behaviour, 
15 fully proved, by his being gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to recommend to 
us the framing ſach laws as may 
tend to that ſalutary purpoſe: And 


we have an entire reliance on your 


Fxcellency's aſſurance, that you 
will co-operate with us in ſuch 
laws as may beſt promote the ef- 
fectual and expeditious diſtribution 
of juſlice : thoſe great objects of all 
well-conſtituted governments, and 
on which the happineſs and proſpe- 
rity of ſociety ſo greatly depend. 
We ſhall always moſt ſenſibly 
feel whatever may contribute to 


the domeſtic happineſs of our moſt 


amiable Soveteign, and his illuſtri- 
ous conſort; and we therefore re- 
fleet, with the utmoſt pleaſure, on 
the increaſe of his Majeſty's family, 
by the birth of a Princeſs Roſe. 

den- 
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Senſible of thoſe impreſſions of 
humanity and tenderneſs, which 
muſt affect his Majeſty on the re- 
cent and melancholy event of the 
death of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York, we beg leave to aſ- 
ſure your Excellency it adds greatly 
to that concern which we ſhall al- 
ways feel on any diminution of 
his illuftriovs family; but which 
mult molt ſenſibly affect us, when 
we recolle& that his Royal High- 
neſs's many eminent virtues had 
ſo juſtly endeared him to his Ma- 
jeſty and all his ſubjects. 

Your Excellency's warm recom - 
mendation of the ſupport of our 
Proteſtant charter ſchools, and 
your attention to whatever may 
contribute to the encouragement 
and extenſion of our linen manu- 
facture, fully convince us, that 
with the government of Ireland 
your Excellency has adopted the 
true and real intereſt of it; and we 
eſteem it a particular inſtance of 
his Majeſty's goodneſs to us, that 
he has intruſted the government of 
this kingdom to your Excellency, 
who is deſcended from a nobleman 
who ſo eminently ſupported the 
intereſt of his illuſtrious houſe, on 
which our happineſs entirely de- 
pends, and who has himſelf fo 
greatly contributed to the exten- 
hon of his Majeſty's dominions in 
America, 

Convinced by the experience of 
his Majeſty's goodneſs to us, we 
entirely depend on his gracious 
diſpoſition to conſent to all ſuch 
laws as ſhall be for the welfare and 
true intereſt of his kingdom; and 
fully aſſured, that your Excellency 
will concur with us in every thing 
that may promote the public good, 
and our happineſs and proſperity, 
we, on our parts, think it our duty 


to aſſure your Excellency, that we 
ſhall uſe our beſt endeavours to 
render your Excellency's adminiſ- 
tration eaſy and honourable. 

His Excellency's anſwer, 

I return my thanks to your 
Lordſhips for this affectionate ad- 
dreſs, and for the very obliging 
manner in which you expreſs your 
good opinion of me: I will always 
endeavour to preſerve it, by mak- 
ing bis Majeſty's ſervice, and the 
intereſt of this kingdom, the ob- 
jects of my utmoſt care and at- 


tention. 


The humble addreſs of the houſe of 


Commons to his Excellency. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
E his Majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 

Commons of Ireland in parliament 
aſſembled, beg leave to attend your 
Excellency with our ſincere thanks 
for your moſt excellent ſpeech from 
the throne, and to expreſs our 
ſatisfaction in his Majeſty's affec- 
tionate regard for the proſperity of 
this kingdom, fo warmly ſhewn by 
the appointment of a chief gover- 
nor, who deſcended from anceſtors 
diltinguiſhed by their inviolable 
attachment to the cauſe of liberty, 
and the great ſupport of it, the ſuc- 
ceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover, innerits the ſame prin- 
ciples, and ſteadily adheres to the 
{ame ſentiments. | 

When we reflect on the import- 
ant ſervices and great military ex- 
perience of your Excellency for 
many years in different parts of 
the globe, and on your happy ſuc- 
ceſs in railing the fame and ex- 
tending the dominions of Great 
Britain; when we now ſee the 
{word of jultice entrufted to the 
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ſame perſon, who has conſtantly 
uſed the ſword of war for the ho- 
nour of his ſovereign and the glory 
of his country, we muſt look up 
to your Excellency with the high- 
eſt expectation and confidence, 
And when we recolle& the con- 
fiderable ſhare, which you have 
taken in planniug and carrying 
into execution in England, an ef- 
fectual national militia, we can- 
not but acknowledge that the civil 

wer could not be more ſafely or 
uſefully delegated, than to your 
Excellency. 

Happy in uniting a paſſion for 
glory with a love for the laws, and 
zeal for the ſecurity of the con- 
ſtitution, your Excellency has given 
us a moſt favonrable preſage of 
your future adminiſtration, by 
your early attention to the impar- 
tial diſtribution of juſtice: and we 
ſee with joy and veneration the 
warm regard and concern which 
animate his Majeſty's royal breuit, 
for the ſecurity of the rights and 
liberties of his faithful ſobjects of 
Ireland, in his Majeſty's gracious 
recommendation to us to make a 
proper proviſion for ſecuring the 
judges in the enjoyment of their 
offices and appointments during 
their good behaviour; a work 
which we ſhall proceed upon with 
the moſt grateful ſenſe of his Ma- 
jeſty's paternal affection for our 
welfare, as a ſecurity long and 
ardently wiſhed for in this king- 
dom, to the religion, the Jaws, 
the liberties and properties of the 
ſubje&; the accompliſhment of 
which will be a ſtrong mark of his 
Majeſty's juſt confidence in us, and 
will remain an honourable memo— 
rial of your Excellency's admi- 
niſtration. a 

We ſhall chearfully concur in 
granting ſuch ſupplies, as the ne- 
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ceſſary ſupport of government, 
and ſafety of this kingdom, hal] 
require. | 

The proteſtant charter ſchools 
well deſerve our conſtant aſſiſtance, 
as preat ſources of induſtry, vir- 
tue, and .true religion; and we 
ſhall eſteem ourſelves peculiarly 
happy in diſtinguiſhing your Ex- 
cellency's adminiſtration by ſo ſin- 
gular a benefit to the linen ma- 
nufaQture of this kingdom, as the 
prevention of foreigners from in- 
terfering in any article of that im- 
portant branch of our trade, 

But moſt particularly we beg 
leave to make our moſt ſincere ac- 
knowledgments for your Excellen- 
cy's declarations of his Majeſty's 


gracious diſpoſition to conſent to 


all ſuch laws as ſhall be for the 
welfare and true intereſt of Ire- 
land, and of your ewn warm wiſhes 
to concur in every thing that may 
promote the public . 

Fully confident from theſe af- 
ſurances, that this nation will, 
under your Excellency's govern- 


ment, be made happy in the ac- 


quifition of every law, which can 
promote the honour of the crown, 
and advance the happineſs and 
proſperity of the people of Ire- 
land; we, on our parts, ſhall 
make it our ſtudy to contribute 
every thing in our power to the 
eaſe, the honour, and the dignity 
of your Excellency's adminiſtra- 
tion, 
His Excellency's anſwer. 

I am extremely obliged to the 
houſe of Commons for the very fa- 
vourable opinion which they en- 
tertain of me. I will endeavour 
to merit the continuance of it by 
exerting my utmoſt endeavours 
to promote the ſervice of the 


crown, and the true intereſt 'of , 


this kingdom. 
CH A- 
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General Character of the Welſh, as 
it was in the time of Henry the 
Second; taken from Lord Lytel- 
ton's Hiſtory of that Prince, and 
by him principaily extracted from 
the ewritings of Giraldus Cam- 


brenſis, a celebrated contemporary 
Hiftorian. 


E tells us, that not only the 

nobility and gentry, but the 
whole people of Wales, were uni- 
verſally addicted to arms: that 
they gave no attention to com- 
merce, navigation, or mechanical 
arts, and but little to agriculture ; 
depending for ſuſtenance chiefly 
on their cattle; and diſliking, or 
rather diſdaining, any labour, ex- 
cept the toils of war and hunting, 
in which from their infancy they 
trained themſelves up with un- 
wearied alacrity; military exer- 
Ciſes, or the ſevereſt fatigues in the 
woods and mountains, being their 
conſtant diverſions in time of peace. 
Their bodies were naturally not 
robuſt ; but, by this manner of 
life, they became exceedingly ac- 
tive, hardy, and dextrous in the 
uſe of their arms, aud ever ready 
to take them up when occaſion 
required it. To fight for their 
country, and loſe their lives in 
defence of its honour and liberty, 
was their chief pride: but to die 
in their beds they thought diſ- 
graceful. N 


Vor. X. 
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A very honourable teſtimony was 
given to their valour by King Hen- 
ry the Second, in a letter to the 
Greek Emperor, Emanuel Coms 
nenus. This prince having de- 
ſired that an account might te ſent 
him of all that was moſt remark- 
able in the iſland of Britain, Hen- 
ry, in anſwer to that requeſt, was 
pleaſed to take notice, among 
other particulars, of the extra- 
ordinary courage and fiefceneſs of 
the Welſn, who were not afraid 
to fight unarmed with enemies 
armed at all points, willingly ſhed- 
ding their blood in the cauſe of 
their country, and purchaſing glo- 
ry at the expence of their lives.” 
But theſe words muſt not be taken 
in too ſtrict a ſenſe, as if they had 
abſolutely worn no armour: for 
they uſcd ſmall and light targets, 
which were commonly made of 
hides, and ſometimes of iton: but, 
except their breaſts, which theſe 
guarded, all the reſt of their bodies 
was left defenceleſs: nor did they 
cover their heads with caſques, or 
helmets; ſo that in compariſon 
of the Engliſh, or other nations 
of Europe, they might be called 
„% unarmed;” Their offenſive wea- 
pons were arrows, and long pikes, 
or ſpears, which were of great uſe 
againſt cavalry; and theſe they, 
occaſionally, either puſhed with, 
or darted; in which exercife the 


whole nation was wonderfally ex- - 
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pert; but more eſpecially the men 
of North-Wales, who had pikes 
ſo ſtrong and well- pointed, that 
they would pierce through an iron 
coat of mail; but thoſe of South- 
Wales, and particularly the pro- 
vince of Guent, or Monmouth, 

which was then a part of that 
kingdom, were accounted the beſt 
archers, not being inferior, in the 
aſe of the long bow, to the Nor- 
mans themſelves. 

The common 2 fought on 
foot; but ſome of the nobility be- 
gan now to ride upon horſes bred 
in their own country, which were 
high-mettled, and ſwift, but not 
very ſtrong ; and even theſe gen- 
tlemen would frequently diſmount, 
both in combating, and when they 
fled ; the nature of their country, 
as well as their diſcipline, being 
better adapted to foot than horſe. 
Their firſt onſet was terrible; but, 
if ſtoutly reſiſted, they ſoon gave 
ground, and could never be rallicd ; 
in which they reſemble other bar- 
barous nations, and particularly 
the Britons and Celts, their fore- 
fathers. Yet, thoygh defeated 
and diſperſed, they were not ſub- 
dued ; but preſently returned to 
make war again upon thoſe from 
whom they had fled, by ambuſ- 
cades and night marches, or by 
ſudden aſſaults, when they were 
leaſt expected; in which their agi- 
lity, ſpirit, and impetuolity, made 
up what they wanted in weight and 
firmneſs : ſogthat, although they 
were eaſily overcome in a battle 
by regular troops, they were with 
great dificulty vanquiſhed in a 
war. The ſame vivacity which 
animated their hearts inſpired their 
tongues, ' hey were of quick and 
ſharp wit; naturally eloquent, and 
ready in ſpeaking, without any 


* 


awe or concern, before their fu. 
periors, or in public aſſemblies. 
But from this fire in their tempers 
they were all very paſſionate, vin- 
dictive, and ſanguinary in their 
reſentments : nor was their te- 
venge only ſudden and violent, 
when they received any perſonal 
injury or affront, or while the 
ſting of it was recent in their 
minds; but it was frequently car- 
ried back, by a falſe ſenſe of ho- 
nour, even to very remote and 
traditional quarrels, in which any 
of their family had been ever en- 
gaged, For not only the nobles 
and gentry, but even the loweſt 
ainong them, had each by heart 
his own genealogy, together with 
which he retained a conſtant re- 
membrance of every injury, diſ- 
grace, or loſs, his forefathers had 
uffered, and thought it would be 
degeneracy not to reſent it as per- 
ſonal to himſelf. So that the va- 
nity of this people, with regard to 
their families, ſerved to perpetuate 
implacable feuds, and a kind of 
civil war among private men ; be- 


ſides the diſſenſions it excited a- 


mong their kings and chief lords, 
which proved the deſtruction of 
their national union, and con- 
ſequently broke their national 
ſtrength, 

They were in their nature very 
light and inconſtant, eaſily im- 
pelled to any undertaking, even 
the moſt wicked and dangerovs, 
and as eaſily induced to quit it 
again ; deſirous of change, and 
not to be held by any bonds of 
faith or oaths, which they violated 
without ſcruple or ſenſe of ſhame, 


both in public and private tranſ- 


actions. To plunder and rob was 
ſcarce accounted diſhonourable a- 
mong them, even when committed 

again! 
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agaiuſt their own countrymen, ings, which they commonly 
much Jeſs againſt foreigners, 3 every year, and removed 
They hardly ever married without to other places (as the Britons and 
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a prior cohabitation ; it being cuſ- 
tomary for parents to let out their 
daughters to young men upon 
trial, for a ſum of money paid 
down, and under a penalty agreed 
upon between them, if the girls 
were returned. The people in ge- 
neral, and more eſpecially their 
princes and nobles, gave them- 
ſelves up to exceſſive lewdneſs ; 
but were remarkably temperate in 
eating and drinking, conſtantly 
faſting till evening, and then mak- 
ing a ſober meal; unleſs when 
they were entertained at the tables 
of foreigners, where they indulg- 
ed themſelves immoderately both 
in liquor and food, paſſing at once 
from their habit of abſtinence to the 
molt riotous and brutal exceſs : but, 
nevertheleſs, when they came home, 
they returned with great eaſe to 
their ſormer courſe of life; and 
none of their nobles were led by 
the example of the Engliſh to run 
out their fortunes by a profuſencſs 
in keeping a table, No kind of 
luxury was yet introduced into 
their manner of living; not even 
a decent convenience, or neatneſs. 
They ſeemed to be proud of not 
wanting thoſe delicacies which 
other nations are proud of enjoy- 
ing. Their kings indeed, and a 
tew of their principal nobles, had 
built ſome caſtles in imitation 
of the Engliſh ; but moſt of their 
2 ſtill continued to dwell in 
ats made of wattles, and fituated 
in ſolitudes, by the fides of the 
woods, as moſt convenient for 
hunting and paſture, or for a re- 
treat in time of war. They had 
ho gardens, nor orchards; nor any 
improvements about their dwell- 


Celts, their anceſtors, had been ac- 
cuſtomed to do) for the ſake of 
freſh paſture and a new ſupply of 
game. 

Their furniture was as ſimple 
and mean as their houſes, ſuch as 
might anſwer the mere neceſſities 
of groſs and uncivilized natures 
The only elegance among them 
was muſic, which they were ſo 
fond of, that in every family there 
generally were ſome who played 
on the harp; and {kill ia that in- 
ſtrument was valued by them more 
than all other knowledge: This 
greatly contributed to keep up 
that chearfulneſs, which was more 
univerſal and conſtant in the Welſh 
thah in the Saxons or Normans: 

Notwithſtanding their poverty, 
they were ſo hoſpitable that every 
man's houſe was open to allz and 
thus no wants were felt by the 
moſt indigent, nor was there a 
beggar in the nation. When any 
ſtranger, or traveller, came to a 


houſe, he uſed no cther ceremony 


than, at his firſt entrance, to deli- 
ver his arms into the hands of the 
maſter, who thereupon offered to 
waſh his feet; which if he accept- 
ed, it was underſtood to ſignify 
his intention of ſtaying thete al 
night; and none who did ſo was 
refuſed. Whatever the number 
or quality of their gueſts might 
happen to be, the maiter and miſ- 
treſs of the houſe waited on theti, 
and would not fit down at table 
with them, or taſte any food, ill 
they had ſupped. The fire was 
placed in the middle of the room, 
on each ſide of which was ſpread 
a coarſe bed of hemp over a thin 
mat of ruſhes, where the whole 
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family and their gueſts flept to- 
gether, without even a curtain be- 
twixt them. Their feet lay always 
next to the fire, which, being kept 
burning all night, ſupplied the 
want of hed cloaths ; for they had 
no covering but the cloaths they 
wore in the day. 

It was cuſtomary among them 
to receive in 2 morning large com- 
panies of young men, who, follow- 
ing no occupation but arms, when- 
erer they were not in action, ſtrolled 
over the country, and entered into 
any houſe that they found in their 
way ; where they were entertained, 
till the evening, with. the mufic 
of the harp and free converſation 
with the young women of the fa- 
mily. Upon which Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis makes this remark, that of 
all the nations in the univerſe none 
were more jealous of their women 
than the iriſh, or leſs than the 
Welſh. In other reſpeAs their 
manners ſo nearly agreed, when 
that author wrote, as to diſcover 
the marks of a Celtic origin com- 
mon to both. 

One is ſurpriſed in obſerving 
how abſolutely the Britons, after 
their retreat into Wales, loft all 
the culture they had received from 
the Romans, and, inflead of re- 
fining the ancient inhabitants of 
that part of the iſland, relapſed 
themſelves into their rude and 
barbarous manners. This is the 
more wonderful, becauſe the Latin 
tongue and no contemptible ſhare 
of its learning were long preſerved 
in their public ſchools, and con- 
tinued, though indeed in a declin- 
ing ſtate, even down to the times 
of which I write. They had alfo 
retained the profeſſion of the chri- 


ſtian religion, but debaſed with 
groſs ſuperſtitions: Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis informs us, that they paid, 
in his days, a more devout rever. 
ence to Churches and churchmen, 
to the relics of ſaints, to croſſes, 
and to bells, than any other nation, 
Whenever any of them happened to 
meet a monk, or other eccleſiallic, 
they inſtantly threw down their 
arms, and, bowing their heads, im- 
plored his bleſſing. When they un- 
dertook a journey into any foreign 
country, or when they married, or 
were enjoined by their coafeſſors 
any public penance, they paid a 
fall tenth of all their goods, which 
they called “ the great tythe,” in 
the proportion of two parts to the 
church wherein they had been bap- 
tized, and one to their biſhop, 
How far they carried their reſpe& 
to aſylums and ſanctuaries has al- 
ready been mentioned. The ex- 
ceſs of their ſuperſtition with rela- 
tion to this point is cenſured by 
Giraldus Cambrenſis himſelf, as 
great a bigot as he was; and it 


certainly mult have been one prin- 


cipal cauſe, why ſo many murders 
and other crimes were committed 
among them. Their hermits were 
celebrated for ſeverer auſterities 
than any others in Europe, the ve— 
hemence of their temper carrying 
their virtues, as well as vices, into 
extremes. Pilgrimages to Rome 
were their favourite mode of devo- 
tion, though they had many ſaints 
of their own nation, whoſe ſhrines 
they adored with the blindeſt ſuper- 
ſtition. In ſhort, their religion, 
for the molt part, was ſo different 


from genuine chriſtianity, that el- 


ther it was prejudicial to civil ſo+ 
ciety, or did it no good, 
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Clararr of the Engliſh and Mor- 


mans. Frem the ſame. 


HERE is a remarkable paſ- 

ſage in William of Malal- 
bury upon the different charaQers 
of the Engliſh and Normans. Ile 
ſays, that, before the latter had 
obtained poſſeſſion of England, 
learning and religion were brought 
to ſo low a ſtate in that kingdom, 
that moſt of the clergy could hard- 
ly read divine ſervice; and if, 
happily, any one of them under- 
ſtood grammar, he was admired and 
wondered at by the relt as a prodigy. 
The Engliſh nobility were very 
deficient in the external duties of 
piety; it being cuſtomary among 
them, even for thoſe who were 
married, to hear matins and maſs 
ſaid to them in their bed-chambers, 
before they were up, and as faſt as 
the prieſt could poſſibly hurry them 
over; inſtead of atiending divine 
ſervice, with proper ſolemnity, in 
churches or chapels. Many of 
them were guilty of the unnatural 
inhumanity of ſelling their female 
ſlaves, whom they kept as their 
concubines, when they were big 
with child by them, either to public 
proſtitution, or to perpetual ſlav e- 
ry in foreign lands. They were 
alſo univerſally addicted to drunk- 
enneſs, and continued over their 
cups whole days and nights, keep- 
ing open houſe and ſpending all 
the income of their eſtates in riot- 
cus feaſts, where they eat and 
drank to exceſs, without any ele- 
gant or magnificent luxury. Their 
houſes were generally ſmall and 
mean, their garments plain, and 
fuccin& : they cut their hair ſhort, 
and ſhaved their faces, except the 
vpper lip; wearing no ornament, 

4 


but heavy bracelets of gold on 
their arms, and painted figures 
that were burnt into the ſkin, on 
ſome parts of their bodies. The 
Normans on the contrary (as the 
iame author informs us) affected 
grezt finery and pomp in their 
cloaths; and were qelicate in their 
food, but witheut any exceſs. 
They {pert little in hauſe-keeping, 
but wers very expenſive and mag- 
nificent in their buildings, making 
that their chief pride, and intro- 
ducing a new and better mode of 
architecture into this iſland. Nor 
did they only diſplay this mag- 
nificence in their own private 
houſes; but embelliſhed all the 
kingdom with churches and con— 
rents more ſplendid and elegant 
than thoſe of the Engliſh. They 
are alſo commended, by the above- 
mentioned hiſtorian, for eſtabliſh- 
ing here a more decent and more 
regular form of religion: but vet 
it is certain, that, by admitting 
new doctrines of popery, to which 
the Anglo-Saxon church had never 
aſſented, they further corrupted 
the purity of the Chridian faith in 
this iſland. He adds, that they 
were faithful to their liege lords, 
if they were not ill uſed ; but that, 
on occalion of the lighteſt offence 
given to them, they broke their 
allegiance ; that being accuſtomed 
toa military life, and hardly know- 
ing how to live without war, they 
made it with ardour ; but, if they. 
could not ſucceed by open force, 
they underſtood equally well how 
to employ both traud and bribery : 
whereas the Engliſn had only a 
raſh and impetuous valour. He 
likewiſe tells us, that the Normans. 
were apt to ſell juſtice; that they. 
were full of emulation, ambition, 
and envy; that they frequently 
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themſeives oppreſſed their vaſſals, 
but bravely defended them againſt 
all others; willingly intermixed 
with the people they had conquer- 
ed, and of all nations in the world 
were the kindeſt to foreigners, put- 
ting them upon an equal fopt with 
themſelves, if they came to ſettle 
among them. 

Such is the picture drawn by 
William of Malmſbury of the 
En zliſn and Normans compared 
and contraſted together: and no 
writer of thoſe times was better 
qualified than he to form a true 
judgment of their good and ill 
qualities, or more 1mpartial be- 
tween them ; for he had very good 
ſenſe, with much knowledge of 
the world, and was equally re- 
lated in blood to both nations. 
Nevertheleſs the diverſity, which 
he bas obſerved in their manners, 
did not remain till the times in 
which he wrote, He tells us him- 
ſelf, that the Engliſh ſoon accom- 
ae themſelves to thoſe of the 

ormans, after they had been 

rced to ſubmit to their govern- 
ment, except in one article, name- 
ly, their temperance in eating and 
drinking; but, inſtead of Bang 
ing that, they communicated to 
them their own habits of drunk- 
enneſs and immoderate feaſting, 
which continued for many ages the 
national vices of their common 
poſterity, 
la weighing the merits of each 
ople, as here deſcribed, it will 
= found that the Normans were 
atly ſuperior to the Engliſh in 
8 and knowledge; and it 
may therefore be thought, that, 
by a mixture with them, the latter 
received ſuch improvements, as 
were a ſufficient compenſation for 
the many evils brought upon them 


in other reſpects. It muſt alſo be 
confeſſed, that, ſo long as the 
Anglo-Saxons were maſters of Eng- 
land, that kingdom was of no ac- 
count in the ſyſtem of Europe; 
but grew to have weight and au- 
thority on the continent under the 
government of the Normans, both 
from the dominions which the 
princes of that race poſſeſſed in 
France, and from their active am- 
bition, which, ſeconded by the 
enterpriſing and warlike diſpoſi- 
tion of all their nobility, rendered 
the Engliſh name reſpected and il- 
laftrious abroad. But whether 
this honour was not purchaſed too 
dear, by the loſs of that peace, 
which the fituation of England, 
eſpecially if united with Scotland 
and Wales, might have ſecured to it 
under the government and ifland- 
policy of the Saxons, may well be 
diſputed. Beſides the conſtant ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure, one 
great miſchief, occaſioned by it, 
was the taking off the attention 
of many of our kings from the 
important objects of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. Yet, 
on the other hand, it is certain 
that foreign wars, by exerciſing 
the valour, increaſe the ſtrength 
of a nation, which, remaining 
long unemployed, is very apt to 
decay, and fink into an infirm and 
effeminate ſoftneſs; particularly 
where the people are much ad- 
dicted to commerce; the mer- 
cantile ſpirit prevailing over the 
military more than is conſiſtent 
with the ſafety or virtue of a ſtate. 
* keep up the energy of both 
eſe ſpirits in a proper degree, 
and without prejudice to each 
other, is a very important and 
very difficult part of political wiſ- 
dom, which has been performed Nor 
W 
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| few governments, either ancient or 
modern. 


Character of Harold, From the 


ſame. 


E ſo conducted the affairs of 

the kingdom, that he made 
the reign of a very weak prince 
moſt happy to the Engliſh; vic- 
tory attended his arms on the 
borders; liberty and peace were 
maintained by him at home. There 
was much dignity, gracefulneſs, 
and ſtrength in his perſon ; he had 
a courage and reſolution which 
nothing could daunt, an eaſy flow 
of natural eloquence, animated by 
a lively agreeable wit, and eleva- 
tion of ſentiments with populac 
manners. Beſides all the luſtre 
he drew from his political and 
military talents, in which he had 
no equal among his own country- 
men, his character was embelliſh- 
ed, and rendered more amiable, 
by a generous ſpirit, and a heart 
in which humanity tempered am- 
bition, It does not appear that 
his virtues were diſgraced by the 
mixture of any vice or weakneſs, 
which could diſhonour him in 
the eyes of the public. Upon 
the whole, he was worthy of the 
crown he aſpired to; which is 
confeſt even by writers no way diſ- 
poſed to judge of him too favour- 
ably, and ſtil] better proved by all 
his behaviour after he was on the 
throne. 

His own brother Toſti, a man 
given up to the worſt paſlions, 
and capable of gratifying them 
by the worſt means, was the firlt 
enemy who diſturbed the peace of 
his realm. This lord, in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, 
had been earl of Northumberland, 


and by many grievous oppreſſions 
had fo irritated the people, that, 
riſing in arms, they drove him 
out. Harold, having been ſent 
with a commiſſion from the king to 
ſuppreſs this revolt, was told by 
the Northumbrians, „ that they 
were born and bred freemen, and 
could not endure a tyrannical go- 
vernor, but had learnt from their 
anceſtors to ſecure to themſelves 
either liberty or death.” Such a 
language, by a man of a deſpo- 
tic temper, would certainly have 
been deemed an unpardonable ag- 
gravation of their offence ; but 
Harold reſpected it, admitted 
their plea, and even rendered 
himſelf their advocate with the 
king, (to whom his entreaties 
were commands) that they might 
have for their governor the per- 
ſon they deſired, Morcar, the 
ounger brother of Edwin earl of 

ercia, whoſe father and grand- 
father had been dangerous ene- 
mies to his father and himſelf: a 
moſt laudable act, and which 
ſhews that he was worthy to rule a 
free kingdom! It may indeed be 
thought, that policy joined with 
generoſity and with juſtice, 1n dic- 
tating to him this extraordinary 
conduct: for, beſides the hearts 
of the people, he gained by it a 
connexion with two powerful no- 
bles, who never forgot the o'v'i- 


gation, and whoſe warm adhbe- 


rence to him muſt have greatly 


contributed to raiſe him to the 
throne. 
Character of William the Firft. 


From the fame. 


HE character of this prince 
has ſeldom been ſet in it's 


true light; ſome em;.nent writers 
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having been dazzled ſo much by 
the more ſhining parts of it, that 
they have hardly ſeen bis faults; 
while others, out of a ſtrong de- 
teſtation of tyranny, have been un- 
willing to allow him the praiſe he 
deſerves. : | 

He may with juſtice be ranked 
among the greateſt generals auy 
age has produced. There was 
united in him activity, vigilance, 
intrepidity, Caution, great force 
of judgment, and never-failing 

reſenge of mind. He was very 
Urict in his diſcipline, and kept 
dis ſoldiers in perfect obedience ; 
yet preſerved their affection. Hav- 
ing been, from his very child- 
hood, continually in war, and at 
the head of armies, he joined to 
all the capacity that genius could 
give, all the knowledge and ſxill 
that experience could teach, and 
was a perſect maſter of the mili— 
tary art, as it was practiſed in the 
times when he lived. His conſti- 
tution enabled him e endure any 
hardſhips; and very ſew were 
equal to him in perſonal ſtrength: 
which was an excellence of more 
 3mportance than it is now, from 
the manner of fighting then in 
uſe. It is ſaid of him, that none 
but himſelf could bend his bow. 
Lis courage was hercic, and he 
poſſeſſed it, not only in the field, 
bat (which is more uncommon) 
in the cabinet; attempting great 
things with means that to other 
men appeared unequal to ſuch 
undertakings, and ſteadily pro- 
ſecuting what he had boldly re- 
ſolved ; being never dilturbed or 
diſheartened with difiicultics, in 
the purſuit of his enterprizes ; but 
having that noble vigour of mind, 
which, inſtead of bending to op- 
poſition, riſes again it, and ſeems 


to have a power of controuling and 
governing fortune itſelf, 

Nor was he leſs ſuperior to 
pleaſure than to fear, No luxury 
ſoftened him, no riot diſordered, 
no ſloth relaxed, It helped not a 
little to maintain the high reſpe& 
his ſubjects had for him, that the 
majeſty of his character was never 
let down by any incontinence or 
indecent exceſs, His temperance 
and his chaſtity were conſtant 
guards, that ſecured his mind 
from all weakneſs, ſupported its 
dignity, and kept it always, as it 
were, on the throne, Through his 
whole life he had no partner 
of his bed but his queen: a moſt 
extraordinary virtue in one who 
had lived, even from his earlieſt 
youth, amidſt all the licence of 
camps, the allurements of a court, 
and the ſeductions of ſovereign 
power! Had he kept his oaths to 
his people as well as he did his 
marriage vow, he would have 
been the beſt of kings; but he in- 
dulged other paſſions, of a worſe 
nature, and infinitely more de- 
trimental to the public, than 
thoſe he reſtrained. A luſt of 
power which no regard to jullice 
could limit, the moſt unrelenting 
cruelty, and the moſt inſatiable 
avarice, poſſeſſed his ſoul. It is 
true indeed, that among many 
zcts of extreme inhumanity ſome 
ſhining inllances of great cle- 
mency may be produced, that 
were either effects of his policy, 
which taught him this method of 
acquiring friends, or of his mag- 
nauimity, which made him ſlight 


a weak and ſubdued enemy; ſuch 
as was Edgar Atheling, in whom 


he found neither ſpirit nor talents 
able to contend with him for the 
crown, But where he had no ad- 

Vantage 
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vantage nor pride in forgivingg@his 
nature diſcovered itſelf to be ut- 
terly void of all ſenſe of com- 
paſſion; and ſome barbarities, 
which he committed, exceeded 
the bounds, that even tyrants and 
conquerors preſcribe to them- 
ſelves. | 

Moſt of our ancient hiſtorians 
give him the charaQter of a very 
religious prince; but his religion 
was, after the faſhion of thoſe 
times, belief without examination, 
and devotion without piety. It 
was a religion that prompted him 
to endow monaſteries, and at the 
ſame time allowed him to pillage 
kingdoms ; that threw him on his 
knees before a relic or croſs, but 
ſuffered him unreſtrained to tram- 
ple upon the liberties and rights of 
mankind, | 

As to his wiſdom in govern- 
ment, of which ſome modern 
writers have ſpoken very highly, 
he was indeed ſo far wiſe, that, 
through a long, unquiet reign, 
he knew how to ſupport 1 apron 
by terror, and employ the pro- 
pereſt means for the carrying on a 
very iniquitous and violent ad- 
miniſtration, But that which a- 
lone deſerves the name of wiſdom 
in the character of a king, the 
maintaining of authority by the 
exerciſe of thoſe virtues which 
make the happineſs of his people, 
was what, with all his abilities, 
he does not appear to have poſſeſt. 
Nor did he excel in thoſe ſoothing 
and popular arts, which ſome— 
times change the complexion of a 
tyranny, and give it a fallacious 
appearance cf freedom. His go- 
vernment was harſh and deſporic, 
violating even the principles of 
that conllitution which he himſelf 
bed cdabliſned. Yet fo far he 


performed the duty of a ſovereign, 
that he took care to maintain a 
ood police in his realm ; curbing 
2 with a ſtrong hand, 
which, in the tumultuous ſtate o 

his government, was a great and 
difficult work, How well he per- 
formed it we may learn even from 
the teſtimony of a contemporary 
Saxon hiſtorian, who ſays, that 
during his reign a man might 
have travelled in perfe& ſecurity 
all over the kingdom with his 
boſom full of gold; nor durſt any 
kill another in revenge of the 
greateſt offences, nor offer violence 
to the chaſtity of a woman. But 
it was a poor compenſation, that 


the highways were ſafe, when the 


courts of juſtice were dens of 
thieves, and when almoſt every 
man in authority, or in office, 
uſed his power to oppreſs and pil- 
lage the people. Ihe king him- 
ſelf did not only tolerate, but en- 
courage, ſupport, and even ſhare 
theſe extoxtions. Though the 
greatneſs of the ancient landed 
Eltate of the crown, and the feudal 
profits to waich he legally was en- 
titled, rendered him one of the 
riche monarchs in Europe, he 
was not content with all that 
opulence : but by avthoriting 
the ſheriffs, who collected his re- 
venues in the ſeveral counties, to 
practiſe the moſt grievous vexa- 
tions and abuſes, for the raiſing 
of them higher by a perpetual 
auction of the crown lands; fo 
that none of his tenants. could be 
ſecure of poſleſhon, if any other 
would come and offer more; by 
various iniquities in the court of 
exchequer, which was entirely 
Norman; by forfeitures wrong- 
fully taken; and laſlly, by ar- 
bitrary and illegal taxations, he 

drew 
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drew into his treaſury much too 
great a proportion of the wealth of 
his kingdom. 

It muſt however be owned, that 
if his avarice was inſatiably and 
unjuſtly rapacious, it was not 
meanly parſimonious, nor of that 
ſordid kind, which brings on a 
prince diſhonour and contempt, 
He ſupported the dignity of his 
crown with a decent magnificence ; 
and though he never was laviſh, he 
ſometimes was liberal, more eſpe- 
cially to his ſoldiers and to the 
church. But looking on money as 
a neceſſary means of maintainin 
and encreaſing power, he Jefired 
to accumulate as much as he could, 
rather, perhaps, from an ambiti- 
ous than a covetous nature: at 
leaſt his avarice was ſubſervient to 
his ambition, and he laid up wealth 
in his coffers, as he did arms in 
his magazines, to be drawn out, 
when any p_ occaſion required 
it, for the defence and enlarge- 
ment of his dominions, 

Upon the whole, he had many 
great qualities, but few virtues : 
and, if thoſe actions that moſt par- 
ticularly diflinguiſh the man or the 
king are impartially conſidered, we 
mall find, that in his character 
there is much to admire, but ill 
more to abhor. | 
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Charadler of William Rufus. From 
the ſame. 


& fd. character of this king 


has been too much depreci- 
ated by many hiſtorians. It was, 
no doubt, very faulty; yet, not- 
withſtanding all his faults, he was 
a great man. In magnanimity, the 
firſt of royal virtues, no prince 
ever excelled him, and few have 


equalled, For proof of this I ſha!? 
here relate ſome particular facts, 
which I could not ſo properly 
mention in giving a general view 
of this reign. While he was be- 
ſieging Mont St. Michel, a for- 
treſs in Normandy, which was 
held againſt him by Henry, his 
younger brother, a ſmall party of 
horſe belonging to the garriſon 
approached near his camp; at the 
ſight of which, being tranſported 
by the ardour of his courage, he 


furiouſly advanced before his own 


troops, and charged into the midſt 
of them. His horſe was killed 
under him, and the ſoldier, who 
had diſmounted him, not knowing 
who he was, dragged him by the 
foot on the ground, and was going 
to ſlay him, if he had not ſtopt 
the blow, by ſaying to him, with 
a tone of command, not ſupplica- 
tion, Raſcal, lift me up: I am 
the king of England.” Art theſe 
words, all the ſoldiers of prince 
Henry, his brother, were ftruck 
with awe, and reverently raiſing 
him up from the earth brought 
him another horſe. By this time 
his own forces were come to his 
ſuccour in ſuch numbers, that the 
little band of the enemy could 
make no reſiſtance, much leſs carry 
off the king as their priſoner. 
That prince, ſeeing this, vaulted 
into the ſaddle, and caſting his 


eyes, which ſparkled with fire, all. 


round about him, aſked, who it 
was that unhorſed him ? For ſome 
time all were ſilent; but, at laſt, 
he who did it anſwered, ** It was 
I, who did not ſuppoſe you to be a 
1 1. but an ordinary knight.” 
© By the face of our Lord, re- 
plied William with a ſmile, thou 
malt henceforth be my ſoldier, 
and receive from me the recom- 

penſe 
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penſe thy valour deſerves.“ But 
the anſwer he made to a bravado 
of the earl of la Fleſche is a ſtill 
nobler inſtance of his magnani- 
mity. That lord, his competitor 
for the earldom of Maine, being 
taken priſoner by him, and re- 
ceived with an inſult, ſaid, with 
a ſpirit ſuperior to fortune, An 
accident has made me your cap- 
tive; but could I recover my li- 
berty, I know what I ſhould do.— 
You know what you ſhould do! 
replied the king! Begone; I give 
ou leave to do your utmoſt ; and 

ſwear to you, that if you over- 
come me hereafter, I will aſk no 
return from you for having thus 
ſet you free.” With theſe words 
he diſmiſſed him: an action of 
heroiſm that would have done 
honour to Cæſar, whoſe ſoul (ſays 
one of the beſt of our ancient 
hiſtorians) ſeems to have tranſ- 
migrated into this monarch. He 
likewiſe ated and ſpoke in the 
ſpirit of that Roman, when, from 
his ardour to relieve the city of 
Mans, beſieged by the earl of la 
Fleſche, he paſſed the ſea in a 
violent tempeſt, ſaying to the 
ſailors who warned him of the 
danger, ** that he never had heard 
of any king having been drowned.” 
Nor did he leſs reſemble Cæſar 
in liberality, than in courage, and 
greatneſs of mind. He gave 
without meaſure, but never with- 
out choice; diſtinguiſhing merit, 
and fixing it in his ſervice by 
means of his bounty ; that merit 
eſpecially which was the moſt ne- 
ceſſary, to ſupport his ambition, 
eminent valour, and military ta- 
lents. In the magnificence of his 
court and buildings he greatly ex- 
ceeded any king of that age. But, 
though his profuſeneſs aroſe from 


a noble and generous nature, it 
muſt be accounted rather a vice 
than a virtue; as, in order to ſup- 


ply the unbounded extent of it, 


e was very repacious. If he had 
lived long, his expences would 
have undone him : for he had not, 
as Cæſar had, the treaſures of the 
world to ſupport his extravagance z 
and it had brought him ſome years 
before his death into ſuch difficul- 
ties, that even if his temper had 
not been deſpotic, his neceſ- 
ſities would have made him a ty- 
rant, 

His ſoul was all fire, perpe- 
tually in action, undaunted with 
danger, unwearied with applica- 
tion, purſuing pleaſure with as 
much ardour as buſineſs, but ne- 
ver ſacrificing buſineſs to pleaſure ; 
addicted to women, yet without 
any tenderneſs or fixed attachment, 
rather from a ſpirit of debauchery 
than from the paſſion of love, He 
had many concubines, but no miſ- 
treſs ; and never would marry, for 
fear of ſubjecting himſelf to any 
reſtraint, 

Nevertheleſs, the vivacity of 
his temper and the quickneſs of 
his parts were ballanced by the ſo- 
lidity and the ſtrength of his judg- 
ment: fo that, although he was 
very eager in all his purſuits, he 
directed them with great prudence, 
excelling ſtill more in policy than 
in arms. He had not indeed any 
tincture of learning ; but he had 


ſtudied mankind, and knew them 
well, under all diſguiſes ; coverin 


himſelf with a deep diſſimulation, 
where it was neceſſary, and the 
more dangerous in it from an 
appearance of openneſs, heat, and 
paſſion ; imperious and abſolute, 
ſo as to endure no contradiction or 
ſtop to his will, when he had 

| power 
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power enough to enforce obe- 
dience, but pliant and ſoothing, 
when he wanted that power: in 
public maintaining his majeſly, 
not only with flate, but with 
ride; yet in private, among his 
1 and thoſe whom he ad- 
mitted to a familiarity with him, 
eaſy, good-humoured, and often 
more witty than is proper for a 
king. | 

His perſon was diſagreeable, 
and his elocution ungracetul : not- 
witkſtanding which imperfedions 
he carried all points he had at 
heart, more by the arts of in- 
finuation and addreis than by 
force, 
_ Conſidering how much he owed 
to the clergy in obtaining his 
crown, it is no little proot ot un- 
common abilities, that he wore it 
without any dependance upon 
them, and entirely ſubjected their 
power to his own. But not con- 
tent to govern the church, he ty- 
' Tannized over it, as he did ove 
the ſtate. Nor would he conitrain 
himſelf to that outward {hew of 
reverence for eccleſiaſlicz, which 
his father had always paid to them, 
even while he oppreſſed them: 
and this was certainly one prin- 
cipal cauſe, why the monks, who 
have tragſmitted his character to 
us, accuſe him ſo heavily of being 
irreligious. That all the firange 
ſtories, related by thoſe hiſtorians, 
of his open impiety, are ſtrictly 
true, it is hard to believe; be- 
cauſe one would imagine that his 
good ſenſe alone mult have taught 
11m ſonic reſpect for the forms of 
religion, in au age, which de- 
manded that, and demanded no 
more. Yet though the charge 
may have been aggravated, it was 
not wholiy grougd:eis, His mind 


was too penetrating not to ſee the 
depravity of what was then called 
religion, and his heart was too 
corrupt to ſeek for a better, We 
are told indeed, that, in a dan- 
gerous fit of ſickneſs, he ex- 
preit remorſe for the offences ct 
his paſt life, and promiſed amend- 
ment; which ſhews at leaſt that 
he had in him no ſettled principle 
of abſolute infidelity : but he had 
not any ſuch ſteady ſentiments of 
faith or piety, as could be a re- 
ſtraint on his paſtons. So that the 
impteſſions made in his ilIneſs were 
ſoon effaced by the return of his 
health. There was alſo a Jevity 
and petulance ia his wit, which 
often gave his converſation an air 
of profaneneſs beyond what he ſe- 


riouſly thought or meant. He 


paid ſo little reſpect to the oaths 
he had taken, that he ſeemed to 
conſider them as mere forms of 
ſtate, or arts which policy might 
employ and diſpenſe with at plea» 
ſure. All his vices were public, 
and he did infinitely more harm 
by the bad example he gave, and 
the indulgence he ſliewed to the 
enormities of others, than by his 
own. tHe not only tolerated, but 
encouraged 1n his court, and (what 
was yet worſe) ia his army, the 
moit unbridled profligacy of man- 
ners; relaxing all diicipline, civil 
or military; and hardly puniſhing 
any crimes, but rehelhons and 
treaſons againſt hinilelf, or the 
breach of the foreſt Jaws, which 
nad been made by bis father, and 
of which he had ſolemnly pro- 
miſed a remiſton to his ſubjects. 
Thete he enforced with a cruel 
rigour 3 but other offences were 
either winked at, or the offender 
bought o the puniſhment. $0 
that the miſery of England was 

com- 
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complete in this reign; for the na- 
tion was now a prey to licentioul- 
neſs, as much as to tyranny, ſuf- 
ferivg at once the diſorders of anar- 
chy, and the oppreſiions of arbi- 
trary power. The army of Wil- 
liam the Firſt had been under the 
curb of a ſtrict diſcipline ; but that 
of William Rufus, like a wild beaſt 
unchained, was let looſe to infeſt 
his peaceful ſubjeas. The young 
nobility were bred up in debauch- 
ery; luxurious, effeminate, and 
guilty even of Juſts which nature 
abhors ; deſpiſers of order, Iaw, 
morality, and no leſs proud of their 
vices than of their birth. But hap- 
Piiy the life of this prince was too 
ſhort to extend the corruption to 
the body of the people ; and there- 
fore the commonwealth recovered 
again, when the ſucceeding mo- 
narch applied to it ſuch remedies 
of wholeſome ſeverity, as the diſ- 
tempers contracted by it required, 


Character of Louis le Gros. From 
| the ſame. 


N the firſt of Auguſt in the 
year eleven hundred and 
thirty-ſeven, died at Paris Louis 
the ſixth, ſurnamed le Gros, from 
the largeneſs and corpulence of his 
perſon. A much nobler ſurname 
might have been properly given 


to him from the qualities of his 


mind : He deſerved to have been 
called the Good, or the Juſt. His 
whole reign was paſſed in conſtant 
ſtruggles with the inſolence, the 
licentiouſneſs, and the tyranny of 
his nobles, againſt whoſe oppreſſi- 
ons he royally defended his peo— 
ple, maintaining his laws by his 
arms, and permitting no Crimes to 
eſcape his jultice. Thus far he 


much reſembled our Henry the 
fiſt: but in policy he was not 
always a match for that king. 
Yet he deſerves no leſs eſteem : for 
in goodneſs of heart he was great- 
ly his ſuperior, and had ſcarce any 
equal among the princes who 
reigned in his days. He loſt his 
health, and at laſt his life, by 
the fatigues he ſuſtained, in be- 
ſieging caſtle after caltle, where 
any flagitious or turbulent per— 
ſon had broken or endangered the 
peace of his realm. Abbot Suger, 
his principal miniſter, tells us, 


that he would often lament the 


unhappy condition of human life, 
in which to Lues much and a 
much 1s ſeldom or never in our 
power together; adding, that if 
he had 4noxon in his youth, what 
he knew in his age, or could act 
in his age with the ſame vigour as 
he did in his youth, he ſhould 
bave been able to conquer man 

kingdoms, Yet that hiltorian af- 
firms, that, even in the latter years 
of his reign, broken as he was 
with inceſſant toils, and heavy from 
a too corpulent habit of body, if 
any thing happened in any part of 
his kingdom, by which the royal 
majeſty was hurt or offended, he 
never ſuffered it to go unchaſtiſed. 
His dying words to his ſon were 
admirable. Remember, aid he, 
and have it always before your 
eyes, that the royal authority 1s 
a public charge, of which you 
muſt render, after your death, a 
ſtrict account.” In the year eleven 
hundred and thirty-one he had the 
misfortune to loſe his eldeſt fon 
Philip, a very hopeful youth; 
who, while he was riding in the 
ſuburbs of Paris, was thrown down 
and killed, by a hog running ſud- 
denly under the feet of his horſe. 
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The ſtrangeneſs of the accident em- 
bittered the loſs, and put the for- 
titude of the father to a terrible 
proof: but he bore it with the he- 
roiſm of a good chriſtian and a 
gu king. His grief did not hin- 

er him from immediately think- 
ing of the moſt proper meaſures to 
guard his people and family againſt 
the ill conſequences of this unhap- 
py event. For, preſently after- 
wards, Innocent the ſecond hold- 
ing a general council at Rheims, 
the afflicted monarch brought thi- 
ther Louis, his ſecond ſon, who 
was under thirteen years old, and 
cauſed him, in the preſence of all 
the aſſembly, to be anointed and 
crowned king together with him- 
ſelf, by the hands of the pope, ** in 
order (ſays Suger) to prevent the 
diſturbances which other competi- 
tors for the crown might excite :” 
temarkable words, which ſhew the 
reaſon of the practice eſtabliſhed 
in France of crowning the ſon du- 


ring the life of the father, and prove. 


that a regular courſe of hereditary 
ſucceſhon was not yet abſolutely 
ſettled in that kingdom, any more 
than in England. 


Character and death of Prince Eu- 


face, ſon to King Stephen. From 
the ſame. 


USTACE, who had collected 

a force ſufficient to take the 
field, marched out from Cam- 
bridge, a little before the feaſt of 
St. 3 intending to join the 
king, his father, at Ipſwich; or to 
attempt ſomething himſelf againſt 
the earl of Norfolk, whoſe power 
in thoſe countries was ſtill very 
great. When he came to St. Ed- 
mond's-bury, he demanded of the 
monks belonging to that convent, 


a ſum of money, to pay his men: 
but not obtaining any from them, 


he fell into a furious rage, and in- 


ſtantly leaving their houſe, com- 
manded his ſoldiers who were in 
want of ſubſiſtence, to cut down 
the ripe corn all round the town, 
particularly what belonged to the 
abbey, and bring it into his camp. 
He had ſcarce ſeen this order exe- 
cuted, when he was ſeized with a 
burning fever and frenzy, of which 
he died in a ſhort time. It may 
well be preſumed, that his diſtem- 
per proceeded from the violent 
agitation his mind had been in, 
and from the heat of the weather, 
at that ſeaſon of the year: but the 
monks did not fail to ſuppoſe that 
it was a judgment of heaven upon 
him, for having ſacrilegiouſſy 
plundered their fields. He was of 
a character to make his loſs re- 
gretted by none, who had any real 
concern for the good of the pub- 
lic. Yet his nature was not ut- 
terly void of all virtues; but it 
was miſerably depraved by a bad 
education. He had been bred, 
even from his cradle, amidſt the 
licentiouſneſs, cruelty, and impi— 
ety of a long civil war; without 
proper care, in thoſe to whoſe tui- 
tion his vouth was committed, to 
preſerve him from the contagion of 
ſuch peſtilent times, by oppoſing 
good inſtructions to evil examples. 
As he grew up, he became diſſo- 
lute, herce, and intractable. A 
low taite of pleaſure carried. him 
into mean company : ſo that he 
waſted a great part of his time 
with buffoons, and all the ſcum of 
a looſe court or diforderly camp; 
which vile ſociety debaſed his 
mind, and corrupted his heart. 
Otherwiſe he might have been ca- 
pable of doing great things: jo 
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he poſſeſſed, with the activity and 
courage of his father, a more de- 
termined reſolution; and diſcover- 
ed, in the earlieſt bloom of his 
youth, fuch talents for war, as 
gained the admiration even of the 
oldeſt commanders. To kis friends 
he was affable, courteous, and li- 
beral ; but his bounty was too often 
extended to perſons, whoſe only 
merit was ſerving his vices. Upon 
the whole, he ſeemed made to per- 
petuate the miſchiefs, that Eng- 
land endured under the reign of 
his father, and perhaps to encreaſe 
them. 


— 


Character of King Stephen. 
the ſame. 


HE valour of this king was 

much the moſt ſhining part 
of his Character, 
battle he was a hero, though every 
where elſe an ordinary man, But 
even his military abilities were 
chiefly confined to the uſe of his 
{word and battle-axe. The extent 
of his genius was not proportioned 
to a great plan of action; his fore- 
fight was ſhort and imperfect, his 
diſcipline looſe, and his whole 
conduct in war that of an alert 
partiſan, rather than of a diſcreet 
and judicious commander, 

He had in his nature ſome ami- 
able virtues, as generoſity, clemen- 
cy, and affability, which under 
the direction of wiſdom and juſtice, 


From 


would have given him a place a- 


mong the beſt of our kings: but 
for want of thoſe lights to guide 
and rule them, they were unwor- 
thily, weakly, and hurtfully em- 
ployed. His mind was very active, 
and always puſhing him on to bold 
undertakings, in which he ſeldom 
proved ſucceſsful: for ſetting out 
1 


In the field of 


13 
wrong, and having left the ſtrait 
path of honour and virtue, he got 
into a labyrinth of perplexed and 
crooked meaſures, out of which he 
never afterwards could extricate 
himſelf, either with reputation, or 
ſafety. 

The times, and circumſtances, 
in which he was placed, required 
a ſteady, calm, and reſolute pru- 
dence : but he ated only by ſtarts, 
and from the violent impulſe of 
ſome preſent paſſion; always too 
eager for the object in view, and 
yet too lightly changing his courſe; 


too warm in his attachments, and 


too impetuous in his reſent- 
ments. 

The guilt of his uſurpation was 
aggravated by perjury, and by the 
blackeſt ingratitude to his uncle, 
King Henry, from whom he had 
received ſuch obligations, as, to a 
mind endued with a right ſenſe of 
honour, would have been no Jeſs 
binding than the oaths he had 
taken. This was a ſtain on his 
character, which even the merit of 
a good government could not have 
effaced: but his was fo bad, that 
it might have expelled a lawful 
king from an hereditary throne. 
Indeed the weakneſs of his title, 
and the too great obligations he 
had to the clergy in his election, 
were incumbrances that hung very 


heavy upon him, and the original 


cauſes of all his troubles. Yer 
againſt both theſe difficulties, an- 
eaſy as they were, he might have 
found a reſource in the affection 
of his people. Henry the firſt, in 
the beginning of his reign, was 
no leſs indebted to the clergy than 
he, nor was his title more clear: 
notwithſtanding which he main- 
tained himſelf in the throne, and 
kept the church in due en, 
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by a government popular without 
meanneſs, and ſtrong without vio- 
lence. But bribes and a ſtanding 
army of the moſt odious foreign 
mercenaries were the wretched ſup- 
ports, on which his ſucceſſor lean- 
ed, to ſecure a precarious and un- 
natural power. Inſtead of gradu- 
ally trying to ſhake off the — 
which the church had impoſed up- 
on kim at his acceſſion to the crown, 
by the proper and legal aſſiſtance 
of parliament, he was continually 
weakening the royal authority, by 
further conceſſions to the biſhops, 
in hopes of attaching them more 
firmly to his intereſts; and, when 
he ventured to quarrel! with them, 
he did it in a manner, which hurt 
the privileges of his temporal ba- 
rons no leſs than theirs, and made 
civil liberty appear to be intereſted 
in their defence. Thus he deſtroyed 
the only ground upon which he 
could ſtand, and changed the na- 
ture of the queſtion between him 
and Matilda, making her cauſe, 
and her ſon's, the cauſe of the na- 
tion, inſtead of a perſonal claim of 
inheritance. 

His private life was better by 
far than his public conduct. He 
was a good huſband and kind fa- 
ther: but to his children, as well 
as to his friends, he was too kind, 
and took no care to reſtrain the 
vices of their youth; a fault, 
which is indeed very blameable in 
a king, becauſe of the miſchiefs 
it may afterwards bring upon his 
people. 

He was remarkably free from 
ſuperſtition ; a merit uncommon 
in that ignorant age, and ſeeming 
to indicate a ſtrength of under- 
ſtanding, which did not belong co 
him in any other reſpects. There 


is a ſtrange inconſiſtency in human 
nature! The greateſt minds often 
fall into weakneſſes, which the 
loweſt would be aſhamed of; and 


perſons of mean parts are exempt 


from certain follies, which very 
wiſe ones are enſlaved to! Nor did 
this ſuperiority in Stephen produce 
ſuch effects on his government, ag 
might have been naturally expect- 
ed from it. The weakeſt bigot 
that ever reigned could not have 
ſacrificed more of the rights of the 
ſtate to a falſe ſenſe of religion, 
than he did to falſe notions of in- 
tereſt and ambition. 

Confidering him in the moſt fa- 
vourable light, we ſhall find him 
unfit for a throne, If he had been 
only an earl of Montagne and 
Boulogne, he might, perhaps, by 
his courage, liberality, and good- 
nature, have ſupported that rank 
with a very fair reputation. But 
no great idea can be formed of a 
monarch, whoſe whole conduct 
broke every rule of good and true 
policy: who having gained his 
crown by the love of the nation, 
governed by foreign miniſters, and 
foreign arms; yet, at the ſame 
time, gave way to innovations 
which rendered his ſubjects formi- 
dable to him; then, by all the 
means of abſolute deſpotiſm, with- 
out regard to law or juſtice, en- 
deayoured to ſubdue the power he 
had raiſed; and after having made 
his whole reign a long civil war, 
purchaſed at laſt a diſhonourable 
and joyleſs peace, by excluding 
his ſon from the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, adopting his enemy, and 
leaving himſelf little more than 
the vain pageantry and name of 
a king. 
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Character of Siara, Earl of Nor- 
tbumberland. From the ſame. 


HE Engliſhman, whom 

William the Firſt truſted 

and favoured moſt, was Waltheof, 

eldeſt ſon to Siward earl of Nor- 

thumberland, famous for his vic- 

tory over the tyrant of Scotland, 
Macbeth. 

This Siward was one of the moſt 
extraordinary men who lived in 
thoſe times. H. of Huntington 
ſays, he was almoſt a giant in ſta— 
ture, and had a ſtrength of mind 
not inferior to that of his body. In 
the battle againſt Macbeth he loſt 
his ſon, and we are told, that, when 
he was informed of his death, he 
alked the meſſenger, Whether he 
* had received the mortal wound 
before or behind ?? Being an- 
ſwered, that it was before,” he 
ſaid; „“ I greatly rejoice ; for 1 
e eſteem no other death worthy of 
% me, or my ſon.” Another writer 
relates, that, feeling himſelf ready 
to expire from the violence of a 
bloody flux, he ſaid, It was a ſhame 
„for a warrior, who had ineffectu- 
* ally ſought death in ſo many bat- 
„tles, to die now like a beaſt,” 
and therefore he commanded his 
ſervants to cloath him in a com- 
plete ſuit of armour, took his battle- 
axe in his right hand, his ſhield in 
his left, and in that martial habit 
and pollufe gave up the ghoſt. 

Tbis was exactly in the ſpirit of 
the ancient Goths or Celts: and 
one ſhould have thought that a 
great kingdom, the nobility of 
which had theſe ſentiments, was in 
no danger of being conquered a 
few years afterwards, by foreign 
arms, The ſon of Siward, Earl 
Waltheof, did not degenerate from 
his father : nor was Hereward in- 

Vor: X. 


ferior to either of them in valour, 
But no force of magnanimity or 
natural courage in a nation can 
enable it to reiiſt a ſuperior diſci- 
pline, and a greater ſkill in the art 
of war. 


Character of Henry ite Second, Frum 
the fame. 


OME monarchs, great in war, 

or while they are ſtrupgling 
with the ſtorms of adverſity, link, 
in tranquillity, into an effeminate 
and negligent indolence, which 
ſeems to unne:ve all the vigour of 
their minds. But Henry Planta- 
genet was not one of thoſe. Peace 
did not lay his virtues aſleep; it 
only gave them a different exerciſe; 
His rage and magnanimity were 
then exeried in correcting the a- 
buſes of government, and bringing 
the ſtate of the whole kingdom as 
near to perfection as the times 
would permit. How far he had 
gone, before, in this arduous work, 
the reader has ſeen. But a wiſe 
prince will never think of endea- 
vouring to reform all evils at once; 
much leſs ſuch as are covered un- 
der reſpectable names. Where he 
has not only faction but prejudice 
to contend with, he will proceed 
with great caution, wait for pro- 
per ſeaſons, and be ſure, by other 
trials, that his authority is too 
ſtrong to be eaſily bafzd. Nay; 
he will be patient till he has 
brought the voice of the public to 
declare itſelf loudly in favour of 
the reformation he meditates. Hen- 
ry did thus, with regard to the 1n- 
dependency on the civil power, 
which, in Stephen's reign, the 
Engliſh clergy had arrogated to 
themſelves, and fill continued to 
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claim. But before I enter upon 
this ſabjeQ, I think it wil! be pro- 
per to give ſome account of him in 
thoſe parts of his character, which 
make us acquainted with tbe man as 
well as the king. i ſhall alſo deli— 
neate a ſhort ſketch of the cuſtoms 
and manners of the nation, and en- 
deavour to ſupply whatſoever 1s 
wanting for the information of the 
reader, in the civil and political 
flate of the kingdom. 

The perſon of Henry was maſ- 
culine and robuſt, excelling rather 
in ſtrength of limbs and dignity of 
aſpet, than in delicate or exact 
proportions of beauty. Yet his 
features were good; and, when his 
mind was ſerene, there was in his 
eyes a great ſweetneſs ; but, when 
he was angry, they ſeemed to ſpar- 
kle with fire, and dart out flaſhes 
of lightning, ſays Peter of Blois, 
in a deſcription he gives of him to 
the archbiſhop of Palermo. This 

aſſionate temper, which ſhewed 
itſelf in his countenance by ſuch 
viſible marks, was his greateſt im- 
perfection: for, upon any ſudden 
provocation, he could not com- 
mand the firſt motions of his rage, 
though at other times he poſſeſſed 
an extraordinary degree of pru- 
dence and judgment. Nevertheleſs 
this infirmity never betrayed bim 
into furious or cruel actions; but 
only broke out in words or geſ- 
tures : nor did his anger long con- 
tinue; and, when he was cool, his 
diſpoſition and behaviour were 
gentle and humane. He was ten- 
derly compaſſionate to all perſons 
in diſtreſs; and his good œcõjo my 
ſeemed to be chiefly employed in 
providing an ample fund for his 
charity and bounty, Beſides what 
he laid out in acts of munificence 
occaſionally done, ſome of which 


were the greateſt we read of in our 
hiſtory, he aſſigned the tenth part 
of the proviſions of his houſhold, 
to be conilantly given in daily alms 
to the poor, His treaſures were 
ever open to all men of merit; but 
he was particularly liberal in his 
preſents to ſtrangers, who came to 
viſit his court; as many did from 
all the nations in Europe, drawn 
by his fame, which was every 
where high and illuſtrious. Giral- 
dus Cambrenſis, a writer of conſi— 
derable note in thoſe days, {peaks 
of him with ſome degree of cen- 
ſure on this account ; as if his hav- 
ing been ſo laviſh to foreigners was 
a detriment to his ſervants and do- 
meſtic attendants, who were better 
entitled to his gifts. But very lit- 
tle regard is due to that author in 
what he ſays againſt Henry, to- 
wards whom he was ſoured, not 


only by his prejudices as an eccle- 


ſiaſtic, but by having been dif- 
appointed in his hopes of promo- 
tion to the ſee of St. David's, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
more of hereafter. His malignity 
appears very ſtrong in this inſtance : 
for ſurely that prince deſerved no 
blame, but rather much commen- 
dation, for this part of his conduct. 
A generous hoſpitality 1s not the 
leaſt of royal virtues. It does ho- 
nour to a nation, and is attended 
with many political benefits: for 
gueſts, who have been obliged by 


tavours conferred upon them in a | 


foreign court, return home the par- 
tizans and friends of that court, 
and often ſerve it more uſefully 
than its own miniſters. Nor can 
there be a more ſhameful weakneſs 
in a king, than the allowing his 
courtiers to conſider his wealth as 
a part of their property, Henry 
was too wile to encourage ſuch a 

notlon. 
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notion, He did not ſuffer thoſe 
about him to confine either his 
purſe or bis ear to themſelves. As 
his own judgment directed the 
courſe of his bounty, ſo his affa- 
bility extended itſelt even to the 
meaneſt of his ſubjedis: inſomuch 
that his miniſters muſt have found 
it a very difncult matter to conceal 
from him any truth, which it was 
uſeful for him to know, But, 
though his ears were always open 
to information or complaint, his 
heart was- ſhut againſt calumny : 
nor did any good ſervant, through 
the whole courſe of his long reign, 
ſuffer any loſs of favour or credit, 
by the Geer whiſpers of malice, 
or the vain and groundleſs clamour 
of popular rumours, He was ſo 
conſtant in his friendſhips, and 
choſe his miniſters with ſuch diſ- 
cretion, that not one of thoſe whom 
he principally truſted was ever diſ- 
graced ; except only Becket, who 
rather quitted, than loft, the place 
he had gained in his heart, The 
perſons who are moſt ſteady in their 
attachments are generally moſt apt 
to retain their averſions: and I find 
it obſerved 1n the charaQter of this 
rince, that whom he once hated 
e could hardly be perſuaded to 
admit any more to a ſhare of his 
favour ; but it does not appear that 
he ever hated without a ſufficient 
cauſe, With what a generous cle- 
mency he pardoned rebellions, and 
other offences committed againſt 
himſelf, ſome remarkable inſtances 
have already been given, and more 
will occur in the latter parts of 
this hiſtory : but there is one which 
it is proper to take notice of here, 
as it will not fall in with the ſe— 
ries of events related in the follow- 
ing books, 

Some gentlemen of his court be- 


ing accuſed, in his preſence, of 
having, at the ſuggeſtion of the 
biſhop of Worceſter, talked of him 
indecently and to his diſhonour, 
they did not deny the words which 
were laid to their charge, but al- 
ledged that they were ſpoken when 
their minds were heated and difor- 
dered with wine. On this apolo- 
gy, he diſmiſſed them all without 
any puniſhment, and retained no 
unkindneſs towards them or the 
biſhop : an admirable proof of true 
magnanimity, and ſuch as is found 
in few princes! for even the belt 
are ſometimes more angry at any 
liberty taken with their perſons, 
than at an act of high treaſon a- 
gainſt their crown. But Henry's 
good-nature got the better of his 

ride; and he was ſo wiſe as to 
Ne that his character would 

ain more by this moderation, than 
it could ſuffer by any injurious aſ- 
perſions. Nor would he encourage 
the baſeneſs and malignity of in- 
formers, who endeavour to recom- 
mend themſelves to the favour of 
a prince, by bringing to his ear the 
unweighed expreſſions of men in 
their hours of freedom: a practice 
as pernicious to the quiet of the 
ſovereign as to the ſecurity of the 
ſubjet. Henry's behaviour on 


this occaſion eſfectually delivered. 


his court from that pet, and ren- 
dered the air of it pute and health- 
ful to liberty. 

Of the piety of this prince we 
have a remarkable teſtimony from 
William Fitz Stephen, a contem- 


porary writer of Becker's life. He 


tells us, that the king would ſome- 
times watch with the monks of 


Merton- abbey three nights before 


Eaſter: and that, aſter the even- 
ing ſervice on Good Friday, he 
was accuſtomed to ſpend the re- 
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mainder of the night, till the hour 
of nine, when the ſervice of Eaſter 
eve begins, in walking on foot, and 
muMed up in a cow], with only 
one companion, to viſit all the 
poor churches in the neighbour- 
hood, and perform his devotions in 
them. The ſerious ſenſe of reli- 
gion, which theſe practices ſeem to 
indicate, however tinctured with a 
degree of innocent ſuperſtition, de- 
ſerves great praiſe; and more eſpe- 
cially in a monarch, who with ſo 
much ſpirit oppoſed the encroach- 
ments of the church on the tempo- 
ral rights of the ſtate. 

No gentleman of that age excel- 
led him in politeneſs, or had a 
more becoming and agreeable man- 
ner of converſing with all who ap- 
proached him. His wit was very 
lively, but neither petulant, nor 
ill-natured: fo that it made him 
no enemies, nor ever let down the 
_ dignity of his character. He had 
alſo the advantage of a wonderful 
memory, and a great flow of natu- 
ral eloquence; which happy en- 
dowments he improved by a conti- 
nual application to learning. For 
he was not content (as princes 
uſually are) with the rudiments ac- 
quired it his childhood; but con- 
ſtantly employed a great part of his 
leiſure in ſecret ſtudy, or in aſſem- 
blies of clergymen, with whom he 
delighted to reaſon and hear their 
opinions, on points of Jiterature 
and ſcience. His daily ſchool (ſays 
Peter of Blois) was the converſa- 
tion of the moſt learned men, and 
a kind of academical diſcuſſion of 
queſtions, 


With his intimate friends he 


lived in the moſt gracious and eaſy 
familiarity, particularly with Beck- 
et, to whoſe houſe and table he 
would frequently come uninvited 
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and unexpected. After they had 
« finiſhed their ſerious affairs, they 
© played together,” ſays a writer 
of Becket's life, ** like two boys 
of the ſame age.” The king's 
good humour ſeems indeed to have 
been ſometimes ** too playful, in 
“% the eye of the public.” But 
the notions of decorum were not 
in thoſe times ſo high and rigid 
as now: nor could the military 
life, then led by our monarchs, 
be rendered conſiſtent with all that 
pride of royal ſtate, which the 
forms of a ſettled court are thought 
to require, Indeed any king may 
ſafely and amiably divelt himſelf 
of his majeſty, in-hours of recrea- 
tion, if he knows how to keep it 
up, on proper occaſions; and if 
thoſe companions, whom he chuſes 
to unbend himſelf with, are neither 
ſo mean, nor ſo vicious, as by their 
intimacy to diſhonour and leſſen his 
character. Henry ſported with his 
chancellor, and with the nobility 
of his court: but it does not ap- 

ear that he ever contaminated 

imſelf with the low ſociety of 
buffoons, or any of thoſe who find 
acceſs to the leiſure hours of prin- 
ces, by miniftring to their vices, 
or ſoothing their follies. 

His favourite diverſion was 
hunting; in which he followed 
the cuſtoms of his anceſtors, and 
more eſpecially of the Normans, 
who ook a pride in this exerciſe, 
as indicating a manly temper of 
mind, and forming the body to the 
toils and hardſhips of war. We 
are told by his precepeor, Peter of 
Blois, that when he was not read- 
ing, or at council, he had always 
in his hands a ſword, or a hunting 
ſpear, or a bow and arrows. The 


hunting ſpear was uſed againſt wild 


boars, which were then 1n our fo- 
reſts, 
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reſts, and adding greatly to the 
danger added alſo to the honour of 
this recreation, Henry roſe by 
break of day, purſued the chace till 
evening with unabated ardour, and 
when he came home, though all his 


ſervants were tired with following 


him, he would not ſit down; but 
was always on his feet, except at 
his meals, which he uſually made 
very ſhort, Even while he was 
conſulting on buſineſs with his mi- 
niſters, he ſtood, or walked. Thus 
he kept down a diſpoſition to cor- 
pulency which would have other- 
wiſe incommoded him, and pre- 
ſerved the alacrity of youth to old 
age. From the continual habit of 
exerciſe he was ſo indefatigable, 
that he would perform in one day 
(if occaſion required it) a journey 
of three or four to an ordinary tra- 
veller ; by which expedition he 
often came unexpectedly upon his 
enemies, diſconcerted the meaſures 
that were taken againſt him, and 
cruſhed the firſt motions to rebel- 
lion or ſedition, even in the moſt 
diſtant parts of all the ſeveral ſtates 
that were under his. government, 
The frequent progreſſes he made 
about England have already been 
mentioned, They were very be- 
neficial to_his people; the execu- 
tion of the laws, the good order 
of cities, the improvement of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and trade, 
being thus under his own immedi- 
ate inſpection. He was the foul 
of his kingdom, pervading every 
part of it, and animating the whole 
with his active vivacity. Nor were 
his cares for the public 1nterrupted 
by luxury, or the powers of his mind 
diſordered or enfeebled by excels. 
He was conſtantly ſober, and often 
abllemious both in eating and 


drinking. His table was irugal, 


21 
his diet plain, and in his dreſs he 
affected the utmoſt ſimplicity, diſ- 
liking all ornaments, which might 
encumber him and hinder his ex- 
erciſe, or ſhew an effeminare re- 
gard to his perſon, Yet this did 
not proceed from inattention to 
women. He was but too ſenſible 
of the power of their attractions, 
and too defirous to pleaſe them, 
even to the end of his life. 


Character of the Empreſs Matilda. 
From the ſame. 


HILE Henry was employed 

in ſuppreſſing this revolt, he 
received an account of the death 
of his mother Matilda, the greateſt 
lady that Europe had ever ſeen, 
empreſs of Germany by her firſt 
marriage, Counteſs of Anjou, Tou— 
raine, and Maine by her ſecond, 
and, by the will of her father con- 
firming her claim from hereditary 
right, ducheſs of Normandy and 
queen of England. Yet ſhe was 
more truly great in the latter part 
of her life, when ſhe acted only as 
a ſubject under the reign of her 
ſon, than at the time when ſhe be- 
held king Stephen her priſoner. and 
England at her feet. The violence 
of her temper and pride, inflamed 
by ſucceſs, had then diſhonoured 
her character, and made her appear 
to her friends, as well as to her 
enemies, unworthy ot the dominion 
to which ſhe was exalted : but 
from the inſtructions of adverſity, 
age, and reflection, ſhe learned the 
virtues ſhe molt wanted, modera- 
tion and mildneſs. Theſe, joined 
to the elevation and vigour of her 
mind, wherein ſhe had always ſur» 
paſſed her ſex, enabled her to be- 
come a moſt uſeful counſellor and 
miniſter to her ſon, in the affairs of 
C 3 his 
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bis government, which, for ſome 
time paſt, had been her ſole ambi- 
tion. There is not in all hiſtory 
another example of a woman who 
had poſſeſt ſuch high dignities, and 
encountered ſuch perils for the ſake 
of maintaining her power, being 
afterwards content to give it up, 
and, without forſaking the world, 
to live quietly in it; neither mix- 
Ing in cabals againſt the ſtate, nor 
aſpiring to rule it beyond that li- 
mited province, which was parti- 
cularly aſſigned to her adminittra- 
tion! Such a conduct was merito- 
rious in the higheſt degree, and 
more than atoned for all the errors 
of her former behaviour. 


— 
7 


Character cf Sir Philip Sidney, with 
a compariſon between him and the 


celebrated chevalier Bayard, From 
- the ſame, 


Will add, that the two laſt, who 
appear to have faſhioned them- 
ſelves upon the model of chivalry, 
and to have poſſeſſed in perfection 
all the virtues of their order, were, 
in France, the chevalier Bayard, 
and, in England, Sir Philip Sidney. 
In valour, courteſy, generoſity, 
and a high and noble ſenſe of ho- 
nour, the peculiar virtues of chi- 
valry, theſe two knights may be 
well compared together; but Sir 
Philip Sidney's character, upon the 
whole, 1s mych ſuperior to Bayard's, 
becauſe he not only excelled in wit 
and learning, but was alſg endow- 
ed with great talents and abilities 
for ſtate affairs, as we know from 
the teſtimony of the greateſt ſtateſ- 
man of that age, William prince of 
Orange, who ſent this meſſage to 
Queen Elizabeth by Sir Fulk Gre- 
ville, “ {bat (in bis Judgment ) ber 


% majefly had one of the rifeſt and 
« greateft counſellors of ftate in Sir 
&« Philip Sidney that then lived in 
Europe, to the trial of which he 
was, pleaſed to leave his own 
credit engaged, until her majeſty 
might pieaſe to employ this gen- 
tleman either amongſt her friends 
or enemies,” | 

The credit of the prince of 
Orange, wants no ſupport; but ! 
will add, from the ſame author, Sir 
Folk Greville, the teſtimony of 
the ear] of Leiceſter, who ſaid to 
Sir Fulk, “ that when he under- 
© took the government of the Low- 
countries he carried his nephew 
(Sir Philip Sidney) over with 
him, as one amongſt the ret; 
not only deſpiſiug his youth for 
% a counſellor, but withal bearing 
a hand over him as a forward 
« young man. Notwithſtanding, 
4 in ſhort time he Jaw this Jun /o 
e riſen above his horiſon, that both 
he and all his flars were glad 10 
&« fetch light from him, And in 
* the end acknowledged, that be 
held up the honcur of his caſual 
* authority by him whilſt he lived, 
% and found reaſon to withdraw 
„ bimſelf from that burden after his 
© death.” But left this praiſe might 
be ſufpected as coming from a 


relation, Sir Fulk ſays further; 


© In what extraordinary eſtimation 


his worth was, even amongit ene- 
mies, will appear by his death; 
when Mendoza, a ſecretary of 
many treaſons againſt us, acknows- 
ledged openly, that, how/orver he 
was glad King Philip, his maſter, 
« had 77 in a private gentleman a 
dangerous enemy to his fate; yet 
& he could not but lament to ſee Chriſ- 
6 tendom deprived of ſo rare a light 
in theſe cloudy times, and bewail 
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« et her) that, having been many 
&« years in breeding ene eminent ſpt- 
«© rit, was in a moment bereaved of 
« him by the hands of a willain” 
(or low common ſoldier; for that is 
the meaning of the word wi/lain in 
this place.) 

We may therefore conclude, 
that, in the faculties of his mind, 
Sir Philip Sidney roſe above the 
higheſt pitch of knightly accom- 

lihments, and was not only“ un 
Chevalier ſans peur et fans re- 
« proche,“ but fit for the greateſt 
offices of ſtate and government. It 
ſeems indeed no leſs diſhonourable 
to the memory of Queen Elizabeth, 
that the ſhould have let ſuch a ſpi- 
rit and ſuch talents as his remain 
ſo long unemployed, than that ſhe 
ſhould have truited ſo much of her 
moit arduous bufineſs to her un- 
worthy favourite the earl of Lei- 
celter. As for the Chevalier Bay- 
ard, he does not appear to have 
had any extraordinary parts, Or to 
have been ranked among the farr/- 
men of the times in which he lived: 
nor had he any ſuperior degree of 
knowledge, to dittinguiſh him 
much from the ignorant nobility 
ot his country: whereas Sir Philip 
had acquired ſuch a reputation for 
ſcience and talte in the fine arts, 
that (to ute the words of the above- 
mentioned author) “ the univerſi- 
* ties abroad and at home account- 
ed him a general Mzcenas of 


learning; dedicated their books 
16 


60 


© ry invention or improvement of 


„ knowledge with him. There 
was not a Cunning painter, a 
ſkilful engineer, an excellent 
muſician, or any other artificer 
& of extraordiuary fame, that made 
„% not himſelf known to this fa- 
„ mon; ſpirit, and ſound him his 


ce 


to him, and communicated eve- 


«© true friend without hire, and 
e the common rendezvous of worth 
„ in his time.” Since I wrote 
this, the public has been enter- 
tained with the life of a very extra- 
ordinary man, the Lord Herbert 
of Cherbufy, written by himſelf, 
from which he appears to have 
been as ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the 
high ſpirit of chivalty as Sir Philip 
Sidney, and was alſo a man of 
parts and learning. But he ſeems 
to have had weakneſſes and defects 
in his character ariſing chiefly 
from vanity, which ate not to be 
found in Sidney, none of whoſe 
actions were improper, and much 
leſs were they ridiculous. Yet 1t 
muſt be owned, 1f theſe gentlemen 
are compared as wer, that Lord 
Herbert's Hiitory of King Henry 
the Eighth is ſuperior upon the 
whole to any work of Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


— 


The following curious particulars 
of ſome renete nations aud tribes 
of TakTaRs, who are but littie 
known, and even their names jel- 
dom heard of in Europe, are ex- 
trated from the travels of John 
Bell of Antermony ;; and wwe doubt 


not will be pleaſing to many ef 


7 
our readers. 


Of the Kalmnucks, 


HE author being at Cazan, 

ſays, after dinner a party of 

us croſſed the river to viſit a great 
horie-market, held by the Kal- 
muck Tartars; we ſaw about hve 
or fix hundred of theſe people, al- 
ſembled in a field, with a number 
of horſes all running looſe, except 
thoſe on which the 'Tartars were 
C 4 mounted 
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mounted. The buyers came from 
different parts of Ruſſa, The Tar- 
tars had their tents pitched along 
the river fide. Thele tents are of 
a conical figufe; there are ſeveral 
long poles ereted inclining to 
one another, which are fixed at 
the top into ſomething like a 
hoop, that forms the circumfer— 
ence of an aperture for letting out 
the imoak, or admitting the light; 
acrois the poles are laid ſome ſmall 
rods, from four to ſix feet long. 
and fa!'icned to them with thongs ; 
this fame is corered with pieces 
of felt, made ot coarſe wool and 
hair, Theſe tents afford better 
ſhclier than any other kind, and 
are ſo contived as to be ſet up, 
taken down, folded and packed up 
with great eaie and quickneſs, and 
ſo light that a came! may carry 
five or 61x of them, Where the chan 
or any perſon of character reſides, 
they are placed in ftrait lines. 
Theſe Tartars are firong made, 
ſtout men, their faces broad, noſes 
flattiſh, and eyes ſmall and black, 
but very quick, Their dreſs is 
very ſimple, conſiſting of a looſe 


coat of theep-ſkins, tied with a 


girdle, a ſmall round cap, turned 
up with fur, having a ta{iel of red 
ilk at the top, leather or linen 
drawers, and boots: their heads are 
al] ſhaved, except a lock behind, 
which is plated and hangs down 
their backs, 

They are armed with bows and 
arrows, a ſabre and lance, which 
they manage with great dexterity 
acquired by conſtant practice from 
their infancy, J hey are men of 
courage and reſolution ; but much 
afraid of cannon, which guts their 
hories in diſorder. As they are 
al moſt always on horſe-back, they 
are excellent riders. 


The dreſs of the women differs lit- 
tle from that of the men, only their 
gowns are ſomewhat longer than 
the coats of the men, a little or- 
namented, and bordered with party- 
coloured cloth; they wear ear- 
rings, and their hair all planted 
in locks. The better ſort dreſs 
in filks in ſummer, It muſt be 
obſerved for the honour of their 
women, that they are very honeſt 
and finccre, and few of them 
lewd ; adultery is a crime ſcarce 
ever heard of, The Tartars make 
very good and faithful. ſervants ; 
and the more mildly they are uſed 
the better they perform their duty; 
for their wandering unconfined 
manner of lite naturally inſpires 
them with ſentiments of liberty, 
and averſion and hatred to tyranny 
and oppreſſion. 

All their wealth is their flocks; 
like thoſe who lived in the early 
ages of the world, they have ca- 
mels, horſes, cows, and ſheep. The 
hories are of a good ſize for the 
ſaddle, and very hardy; as they 
run wild till they are ſometimes 
{ix years old, they are generally 
headilrong ; they are fold at this 
fair at five to fifteen or fixteen 
crowns, and the ſtrong well-thaped 
natural pacers much higher. They 
have a few camels, but many dro- 
medaries, who have two protube- 
rances on their backs. Their cows 
are of a middle ſize. The ſheep 
large, having broad tails like thoſe 
in Turkey ;- the wool is coarſe, but 
the mutton very fine. 

In the preceding century 2 
Kalmuck, prince, named Torgott- 
Chorluke, came from Alack-ulla, 
(which ſignifies the ſpotted moun- 
tains) a country fituated between 
Siberia on the north, and India on 
the ſouth, to the borders of Rules 

an 
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and brought along with him about 
fifty thouſand families, or tents, as 
they ſometimes reckon, In his 
march weſtward to the Volga, he 
defeated Eyball-utzick, a Tartar 
prince, who lived in tents beyond 
the river Embo. Advancing for- 
ward he met three other 'Tartar 
chiefs, named Kitta- haptzay, 
Malebaſh, and Etzan, whom he 
alſo defeated. And at laſt ſettled 
to the eaſt of the Volga, under the 
rotection of the Ruſſians. Chor- 
Juke had fix ſons; Dangrtzinq the 
oldeſt ſucceeded him in the govern- 
ment, or chanſhip. 

The preſent chan, named Ai- 
juka, is the fourth from Chorluke, 
and is much eſteemed in the eaſt 
tor his ſagacity and juſtice, 1 am 
informed, that the reaſon why 
Chorluke left his own country, 
was a diſpute about the ſucceſſion 
to the chanſhip, He, being en- 
gaged on the weakeit ſide, and 
having unſucceſsfully tried his for- 
tune in the field, at laſt took the 
reſolution of abandoning his own 
country altogether, Theſe people 
are generally called the black Kal- 
mucks, though they are not black, 
but only ſwarthy. 

They have no money, except 
what they get from the Ruthians, 
and their other neighbours, in ex- 
change for cattle: with this they 
buy meal ſometimes, but moſtly 
cloth, filk-ſtuffs, and other apparel 
for their women. They have no 
mechanics, except thoſe who make 
arms, They avoid all labour as 
the greateſt ſlavery; their only 
employment is tending their 
flocks, managing horſes, and hunt- 
ing. If they are angry with a 
| Perſon, they wiſh he may lize in 
ene place, and work like a Ruſ- 


ſian. Their language contains 
none of thoſe horrid oaths com- 
mon enough in tongues of more 
enlightened nations. They believe 
virtue leads to happineſs, and vice 
to miſery; for, when deſired to do 
what they think wrong, they reply, 
in a proverb, Though a knife 
* be ſharp it cannot cut its own 
handle.“ 

On long marches all their pro- 
viſions conſiſt of cheeſe, or rather 
dried curd, made up into little balls, 
which they drink when pounded 
and mixt with water. If this kind 
of food fails, they have always 
many ſpare horſes, which they kill 


and eat. They broil or roaſt the 


fleſh before the fire, on pieces of 
broken arrows, and never eat it 
raw, as is commonly believed, un- 
leſs compelled by neceſſity. They 
have indecd large thick pieces of 
horſe-fleſh, ſmoaked or dried in 
the ſun, wh:ch they eat; but this 
cannot properly be called raw. I 
have taſted ſome of it, and thought 
it not amiſs. 

As to their religion I can ſay 
little; they are downright Hea- 
thens, and have many lamas or 
prieſts, who can read and write, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by their yel- 
low habits, Their high prieſt is 
called Delay Lama, and lives far 
to the eaſtward. 


Of the Txerimiſh and T oo ca ſb. 


There are two pretty nume- 
rous tribes, called the Tzeri- 
miſn and T'zoowath : they ſpeak 
a language quite different from 
the Mahometan Tartars in theſe 
parts, who uſe a corrupted dia- 
lect of the Arabic, The Ma- 
hometans likewiſe have ſome 

learn- 
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learning; but the Tzerimiſh and 
Tzoowath have none. They have 
a tradition among them, that in 
former times they had a book of 
religion; but, as no body could 
— it, a cow came and ſwallowed 
it. They pay great veneration to 
a bull. From whence they came 
is unknown; but, from their com— 
plexion, it is probable they are 
trom Aſia. hey live by agri- 
culture, and ſeem to be an inoften- 
ve kind of people, Their huntſ- 
men offer in ſacriſice to ſome de- 
ity the firſt creature they catch, 
Hence ſome curious men have 
imagined theſe pcople part of the 
ten crtibes of the Jews, expelled by 
Shalmanezer, | advance this only 
as a conjecture, which every rea- 
der may follow, or not, as he 
pleaſes. 

By accident I met with an En- 
gliſhman at this place, He was 
by trade a carpenter, and had been 
in the Ruſſian ſervice; but, being 
tuſpected of deſerting, he was con- 
demned to baniſhment, ro this 
country, for a certain time: and, 
notwithſtanding that was elapſed, 
the poor man, deprived of all 
means of afſertivg bis liberty, re- 
mained ſti]! in the fame lituation. 
He bought a Tzerimiſh wife, from 
her father, for hx rubles, about 
thirty thillings ſterling. He 
brought her to viſit me. She wes 
a woman of a chearful and open 
countenance, and dreſſed in the 
manner of her country: of which, 
for its ſingularity, 1 ſhall give a 
ſhort deſcription. 

Her hair was plaited rqund her 
head, in many locks, but that on 
the back part longer than the reſt, 
at the end of which was tied a taſ- 
tel of red ſiik, and in the middle a 
ſmall round braſs bell; about her 
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head was a fillet ſet with ſmall 
ſhells, inſtead of jewels, and hung 
all round with filver pence; above 
this was a piece of linen fo artfully 
plaited, and done up, that it look- 
ed hke a grenadier's cap; at the 
top was a ſilk taſſel, with another 
braſs bell, which gingled as ſhe 
turned her head. Ihe relt of her 
dreſs was clean, though homely, 


and the whole ſeemed becoming 
enough. 


Of the T artars about Aſtrachan. 


The Mahometan Tartars here 
live without the town, and have 
the ſame privileges as in other 
places. I met ſeveral of their wo- 
men in the fireet with rings in 
their noſes, which were of different 
value according to the rank of the 
perſon who wore them; ſome of 
gold, and others ſet with precious 
ſtones. On enquiring the reaſon 
of ſuch a ſingular ornament, I was 
told, that it was the conſequence 
of a religious dedication of theſe 
perſons to the ſervice of God: it 
15 made by the parents, even while 
the mother is pregnant; in token 
whereof, as ſoon as the child is 
born, they put a ling in the right 
noſtril, which continues there wil 
death. I have ſeen ſome with tuo 
ſuch 11ngs. 

One day, as I was walking 
through the ſtreets of Aſtrachan, 
] obſerved a very ſingular appear- 
ance; it was a pretty Tartar lady 
mounted aſtride upon an ox; the 
had a ring in her noſe, and a ſtring 
drawn through the noſe of the ox, 
which ſerved inſtead of a bridle; 
ſhe was drefied better than com- 
mon, and attended by a footman : 
the ſingularity of the equipage, 
but particularly her extraordi- 

nary 


For the 


nary beauty, drew my attention. 
The Mahometan muſt not be con- 
founded with the Kalmuck Tar- 
tars; the firſt are a well-looking 
civilized people in compariſon of 
the other. 

Before I leave Aſtrachan it may 
be proper to reQify a miſtaken 
opinion, which I have obſerved 
frequently to occur in grave Ger- 
man authors, who, in treating of 
the remarkable things of this 
country, relate that there grows in 
this deſart, or ſtepp, adjoining to 
Aſtrachan, in ſome plenty, a cer- 
tain ſhrub or plant, called in the 
Ruſſian language Tartarſkey ba- 
raihza, i. e. Tartarian lamb, with 
the ſkins of which the caps of the 
Armenians, Perſians, Tartars, &C. 
are faced ; they alſo write, that 
this Tartarſcey baraſhka partakes 
of animal as well as vegetative life; 
that it eats up and devours all the 
graſs and weeds within its reach. 
Though it may be thought, that 
an opinion ſo very abſurd could 
find no credit with people of the 
meaneſt ſhare of underſtanding, yet 
I have converſed with ſome who 
have ſeemed much inclined to be- 
lieve it: ſo very prevalent is the 
prodigious and ablurd with ſome 
part of mankind, 

In ſearch of this wonderful plant 
I walked many a mile, accompa- 
nied by Tartars who inhabit theſe 
deſerts; but all I could find our 
were ſome dry buſhes, ſcattered 
here and there, which grow on a 
ſingle ſtalk, with a buſhy top, of a 
browniſh colour; the ſtalk is about 
eighteen inches high ; the top con- 
fiſting of ſharp prickly leaves: it 
is true that no graſs or weeds grow 
within the circle of its ſhade, a 


Property natural to many other 
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plants here, and elſewhere. After 
further enquiry of the more ſenſi- 
ble and experienced among the 
Tartars, I found they laughed at 
it as a ridiculous fable. 

At Aſtrachan they have great 
quantities of lamb-ſkins, grey and 
black ; ſome waved, others curled, 
all naturally, and very pretty, hav- 
ing a fine gloſs, particularly the 
waved, which, at a ſmall diſtance, 
appear like thg richeſt watered 
tabby; they are much eſteemed, 
and are much ufed for the lining 
of coats, and the turning up of caps 
in Perſia, Ruſſia, and other parts. 


The beſt of theſe are brought from 


Bucharia, Chiva, and the coun- 
tries adjacent, and are taken out 
of the ewe's belly, after ſhe hath 
been killed, or the lamb 1s killed 
immediately after it is lambed ; for 
ſuch a ſkin is equal in value to the 
ſheep. | 

The Kalmucks and other Tar- 
tars, who inhabit the deſert, in 
the neighbourhood of Aſtrachan, 
have allo lamb-ſkins, which are 
applied to the ſame purpoſes ; but 
the wool of theſe being rougher, 
and more hairy, they are far in- 
ferior to thoſe of Bucharia, or 
Chiva, both in gloſs and beauty, 
as alſo in the dreſſing, conſequent- 


ly in value, I have known one 


ſingle lamb-ſkin of Bucharia fold 
for five or fix ſhillings ſterling, 
when one of theſe would not yield 
two ſhillings. 


Of the Keoſſatſhy-Orda, and Kara- 
Kalpacks, or Black-Caps. 


This place is ſometimes alarm- 
ed with incurſions of the Tartars, 
called Koſſatſhy-Orda, and Kara- 


Kalpacks; but the Ruſſians ow 
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of late ſo fortified their frontiers, 
that theſe rovers appear ſeldomer 
than formerly. Both theſe tribes 
are Mahometans, live always in 
tents, and ſpread themſelves, with 
their flocks, in the great deſert ; 
both are very numerous, and own 
ſubjection to different chiefs, whom 
they call Batteer, which ſignifies 
a hero. Theſe are choſen by 
themſelves, and are the moſt fam- 
ous among them, for their abilities 


in military exploits, They are at 


continual war with the Kalmucks 
who inhabit along the Volga, and 


with all their other neighbours. 


They are not able to ſtand againſt 
regular troops; and, when attack- 
ed by them, retire into the wide 
deſert, with their families and cat- 
tle; whither none, but people ac- 
cullomed to their manner of life, 
can follow them. 

The country of the Kara-Kal- 
packs, or Black Caps, ſo called 
from a kind of caps they com- 
monly wear turned up with black 
lamb-ſkins, lies to the ſouth-weſt, 
towards the Volga. That of Koſ- 
ſatſny-Orda extends to the fouth- 
ealt, as far as the river Irtiſh. 


Of the Tartars at and near Tobolſti, 
the capital of Siberia. Of the 
Kontayſha, or prince of the black 
K:lmucks, 


Under the hill in the ſuburbs, 
along the banks of the river, are 
ſeveral large ſtreets, called the 
Tartar ſtreets, occupied by the re- 
mains of the ancient inhabitants 
of theſe parts. Here, as at other 
places, theſe people enjoy the free 
exerciſe of their religion, and the 


2 of trade. They reſem- 


le, in their perſons, religion, lan- 
guage, and manners, the Tartars 


of Cazan and Aſtrachan. Their 
houſes are very cleanly. They are 
very courteous to ſtrangers, and 
eſteemed honeſt; on which account 
they get great credit in their com- 
mercial affairs. 

Before I leave this place, I ima- 
gine it will not be improper to ſub- 
join a few more particulars relative 
to the Kontayſha, prince of the 
Kalmucks, whom I formerly men- 
tioned. I am the more inclined 
to do this, as I can entirely depend 
on my inteliigence ; having pro- 
cured it from perſons who have 
been in that country, and ſeen this 
prince; but particularly from an 
ingenious and penetrating gentle- 
man, who fills a public office in 
this place, and was employed in 
ſeveral meſſages to him from the 
late governor of Siberia. | 

'The territories of this prince 
are bounded by three of the moſt 
potent empires in the world ; on 
the north by Ruſſia, by China on 
the caſt, and by the country of 
the Great Mogul to the ſouth. 


From the two firit he is ſeparated 


by deſert plains, and from the 
third by almoſt impaſſable moun- 
tains, To the ſouth-welt his fron- 
tiers reach near to Bucharia, The 
Kontayſha is a very powerful 
prince, and able to bring into the 
held, at a ſhort warning, an hun- 
dred thouſand horſemen, who are 
all of them able-bodied men, well 
mounted, and armed with bows 
and arrows, lances and ſabres. 
This is a greater number of horſe 
than any prince that I know can 
muſter, except his Ruſſian majeſty, 
and the emperor of China, 'Theſe 
Tartars live in tents all the year, 
removing from place to place, as 
called by neceſſity or inclination. 
This 1s the moſt ancient and plea- 

ſant 
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ſant manner of life, It is enter- 
taining to hear them commiſerate 
thoſe who are confined to one 
place of abode, and obliged to 
ſupport themſelves by labour, 
which they reckon the greateſt 
ſlavery ? 

The Kontayſha has always ſome 
thouſands of his ſubjects encamp- 
ed near himſelf, who treat him 
with great veneration and reſpect. 
And, 1n juſtice to him, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that he is as attentive to 
the intereſts of his people, and as 
aſſiduous in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice in particular, as if they were 
his own children. 

The Kalmucks are not ſuch ſa- 
vage people as they are penerally 
repreſented; for I am informed a 
perſon may travel among them 
with greater fafety, both to his 
perſon and effects, than in many 
other countries. 

The Kontayſha received the de- 
puties from the governor of , Sibe- 
ria like ambaſſadors from foreign 
princes, and treated them accord- 
ingly. This ſhews what high re- 
ſpect theſe eaſtern princes enter- 
tain for his Czariſh majeſty, when 
the governor of Siberia is regarded 
as a ſovereign. 'The ceremony on 
theſe occaſions was as follows : 

The deputy with his ſervants 
were admitted into the tent, where 

the Kontayſha ſat, with his queen 
and ſeveral children about him. 
He defired all of them to fit down 
on Carpets or mats; for the Kal- 
mucks, like moſt Aſiatics, uſe no 
chairs, They were entertained with 
tea before dinner; and, after it, the 
Kontayſha diſmiſſed the deputy in 
a friendly manner, telling him, he 
would ſend for him next day to re- 
ceive an anſwer to the governor's 
letter, which he punQuzlly per- 


the country. 


formed. This anſwer was expreſl- 
ed in very plain and conciſe terms, 
Theſe Tartars in general write with 
brevity and n | have 
ſeen ſeveral of their letters tranſ- 
lated, which pleaſed me extreme- 
ly, as they contained no tedious 
preambles, nor diſguſting repett- 
tions, which ſerve only to perplex 
the reader, 

The emperor of China was ſome 
time ago engaged in a war with the 
Kontayſha, about ſome frontier 
towns, of which the latter took 
poſſeſſion, and maintained his 
claim with a ſtrong army. 'The 
emperor ſent againſt him an army 
of three hundred thouſand men, 
under the command of his four- 
teenth ſon, who is reckoned the 
beſt general of all his children. 
Notwithſtanding their ſuperiority 
in numbers, the Kontayſha defeat- 
ed the Chineſe in ſeveral actions. 
The emperor at laſt thought it beſt 
to accomniodate the difference, and 
a peace was concluded to the ſatis- 
faction of both parties, 

It muſt be obſerved, that the 
Chineſe, being obliged to under- 
take a long and difficult march, 
through a deſert and barien coun- 
try, lying weſtward of the long 
wall; being alſo incumbered with 
artillery, and heavy carriages, con- 
taining proviſions for the whole 
army during their march, had 
their force greatly diminiſhed be- 
fore they reached the enemy. 'The 
Kontayſha, on the other hand, 
having intelligence cf the great 
army coming againſt him, waited 
patiently on his own frontiers, till 
the enemy was within a few days 
march of his camp, when he ſent 
out detachments of light horſe to 
ſet fire to the graſs, and Jay waſte 
He allo diflirated 
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30 
them, day and night, with repeated 
alarms, which, together with want 
of proviſions, obliged them to re- 
tire with conſiderable loſs. 

This method of carrying on 
war, by waſting the country, is 
very ancient among the Tartars, 
and | ar a by all of them from 
the Danube eaſtward. This cir- 
cumſtance renders them a dreadful 
enemy to regular troops, who muſt 
thereby be deprived of all ſubſiſt- 
ence, while the Tartars, having 
always many ſpare horſes to kill 
and eat, are at no loſs for provi- 
ſions. 

I have only to add, that the 
Kontayſha muſt be the ſame prince 
who, in our European maps, is 
generally called the Great Cham 
of Tartary. As no Europeans 
travel through that country, theſe 

maps muſt be very erroneous. It 
is however to be expected, that the 
Ruſſians will, in time, make a 
more compleat diſcovery of the 
eaſtern parts of Aſia, 

We paſſed through many Tartar 
villages, and at night lodged in 
one of their little huts, and warm- 
ed ourſelves at a good fire on the 
hearth. Theſe houſes conſiſt ge- 
nerally of one or two rooms, ac-— 
cording to the ability of the land- 
lord. Near to the hearth is fixed 
an iron kettle to dreſs the victuals. 
In one end of the apartment 1s 

laced a bench, about eighteen 
inches high, and ſix feet broad, 
covered with mats, or ſkins of wild 
beaſts, upon which all the family 
fit by day, and ſleep in the night. 
The walls are built of wood and 
moſs, conſiſting of large beams, 
laid one above another, with a 
layer of moſs between every two 
beams, All the roofs are raiſed. 

6 ; 
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A ſquare hole is cut out for a win- 
dow, and, to ſupply the want of 
glaſs, a piece of ice is formed to fit 
the place exactly, which lets in a 
good light. Two or three pieces 
will laſt the whole winter. Theſe 
Tartars are very neat and cleanly, 
both in their perſons and houſes, 
They uſe no ſtoves, as the Ruſſians 
do. Near the houſe there is com- 
monly a ſhade for the cattle, 


Of the Barabintzy, or Tartars of 
Baraba. 


Here we laid in proviſions 
for our journey over the Bara- 
ba; which ſignifies, in the Tar- 
tar language, a marſhy plain, 
Its inhabitants are a mixture of 
different Tartar tribes, called Ba- 
rabintzy, from the name of the 
country in which they live. They 
are a pcor miſerable people, being 
treated as ſubjects both by the 
emperor and kontayſha; and ob- 
liged to pay a tribute, in furs 
and ſkins of wild beaſts, to each. 
They have no grain, nor cattle of 
any kind, except a few rein-deer ; 
and ſubſiſt by hunting and fiſhing. 
What fiſh they conſume not in the 
ſummer are dried and ſmoaked 
for their winter proviſions. They 
are partly of the Mahometan and 
partly of the Kalmuck religion; 
but this difference cauſes no diſ- 
putes. | 

In the places through which we 
paſſed, the ambaſſador ſent for all 
the hunters and ſportſmen, that he 
might inquire what kinds of game 
and wild bealts were in their 
neighbourhood, Hunting is the 


employment of moſt of the young 
fellows in this country; and is 
very profitable, as they fell mo 

= urs 
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furs to great advantage. We found 
that this place produced great plen- 
ty both of game and wild beaſis, 
but few ſables. In the ſpring, a 
number of elks and ſtags come hi- 
ther from the ſouth, many of which 
are killed by the inhabitants, both 
on account of their fleſh and their 
hides. What of the flcth is not 
conſumed freſh they ſalt. The 
hides are very large, and are dreſſed 
into excellent buff, The huntſ- 
man, having found the track of a 
ſtag upon the ſnow, purſues it up- 
on his ſnow-ſhoes, with his how 
and arrows, and little dog, till the 
animal is quite fatigued: for, the 
ſnow on the ſurface being melted 
by the heat of the ſun, and con- 
gealed at night by the froit, but 
not ſtrong enough to bear the 
weight of ſuch an animal, he ſinks 
deep. at every ſtep, and the ſharp 
ice cuts his ancies and lames him, 
ſo that he becomes an ealy prey to 
the hunter, 

One of theſe hunters told me 
the following ſtory, which was 
confirmed by ſeveral of his neigh- 
bours, That, in the year 1713, 
in the month of March, being out 
a hunting, he diſcovered the track 
of a ſtag, which he purſued.. At 
overtaking the animal, he was 
ſomewhat flartled, on obſerving it 
had only one horn, ſluck in the 
middle of its forehead, Being 
near this village, he drove it home, 
and ſhewed ir, to the great admi- 
ration of the ſpectators. He after- 
wards killed it, and eat the fleſh; 
and fold the horn to a comb- 
maker, in the town of Tara, for 
ten alteens, about fifteen pence 
ſterling. I inquired carefully a- 
bout the ſhape and fize of this 
unicorn, as | ſhall call it, and was 
told it exactly reſembled a ſtag. 


The horn was of a browniſh co- 
Jour, about one archeen, or twenty- 
eight inches long; and twiſted, 
from the root, till within a finger's 
length of the top, where it was 
divided, like a fork, into two points 
very ſharp. 

Baraba is really what its name 
ſignifies, an extenſive marſhy plain. 
It is generally full of lakes and 
marſhy grounds, overgrown with 
tall woods of aſpin, alder, wil- 
lows, and other aquatics; par- 
ti:ularly many large birch-trees, 
having their bark as white and 
{ſmooth as paper. The lakes a- 


bound with various kinds of 
fiſhes; ſuch as pikes, perches, 
breams, eels, and, particularly, 


a fiſh called karraſs, of an un- 
common bigneſs, and very fat. 
Theſe the inhabitants dry, in ſum- 
mer, for winter proviſions ; which 
are all the food to be found among 
them. I have eat of it often, 
and thought it not diſagreeable. 
In winter, they uſe melted ſnow 
for water, They are very hoſpi- 
table; and deſire nothing, in re- 
turn of their civilities, but a little 
tobacco to ſmoke, and a cram of 
brandy, of which they are very 
fond. The dreſs, both of men 
ard women, conſiſts of long coats 
of ſheep-ſkins, which they get 
from the Ruſhans and Kalmucks, 
in exchange for more valuable 
furs. As they wear no other ap- 
parel, not even ſhirts, they are 
very nally. Their huts are moſt 
miſerable habitations, and ſunk 
about one half under ground, We 
were glad, however, to find them 


as a baiting-place in ſuch a cold 
ſeaſon, 


The Barabintzy, like moſt of the 


ancient natives of Siberia, have 
many Cconjurers among them; 
whom 
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whom they call ſhamans, and 
ſometimes prieſts, Many of the 
female ſex alſo aſſume this cha- 
rater. The ſhamans are held in 
great eſteem by the people; they 
pretend to correſpondence with 
the ſnaytan, or devil; by whom, 
they ſay, they are informed of all 
paſt and future events, at any 
diſtance of time or place. Our 
ambaſſador reſolved to inquire 
ſtrictly into the truth of many 
ſtrange ſtories, generally believed, 
concerning the ſhamans; and ſent 
for all of fame, in that way, in 
the places through which we 
paſſed. 

In Baraba, we went to viſit a 
famous woman of this character. 
When we entered her houſe, ſhe 
continued buſy about her domeſtic 
affairs, without almoſt taking any 
notice of her gueſts. However, 
after ſhe had ſmoked a pipe of to- 
bacco, and drunk a dram of bran- 
dy, ſhe began to be more chearful. 
Our people aſked her ſome trifling 
queſtions about their friends; but 
ihe pretended to be quite 1gno- 
rant, till ine got more tobacco, 
and ſome inconſiderable preſents ; 
when ſhe began to colle& her con- 
juring tools, Firſt, ſhe brought 
the ſnaytan; which is nothing but 
a piece of wood, wherein is cut 
ſomething reſembling a human 
head, adorned with many filk and 
woollen rags, of various colours; 
then a ſmall drum, about a foot 
diameter, to which were fixed 
many braſs and iron rings, and 
hung round alſo with rags. She 
now began a diſmal tune, keeping 
time with the drum, which ſhe 
beat with a ſlick for that purpoſe : 
ſeveral of her neighbours, whom 
ſhe had preyiouſly called to her aſ- 
ſiſtance, joined in the chorus. Du- 


3 


ring this ſcene, which laſted about 
a quarter of an hour, ſhe kept the 
ſhaytan, or image, cloſe by her- 
ſelf, ſtuck up in a corner. The 
charm being now finiſhed, ſhe 
deſired us to put our queſtions, 
Her anſwers were delivered ve 
artfully, and with as much obſcu- 
rity and ambiguity as they could 
have been given by any oracle, 
She was a young woman, and very 
handſome. 


Of the Tonguſy. 


We continued our journey, for 
ſeveral days, along the Tonguſta. 
We found, now and then, little 
villages, or ſingle houſes, on the 
banks. One day we chanced to 
meet a prodigious flock of hares, 
all as white as the ſnow on which 
tney walked, I ſpeak within com- 
pals when I ſay there were above 
five or ſix hundred of them. They 
were coming down the river, very 
deliberately, on a ſmall path, of 
their own making, cloſe to the 
beaten road. As ſoon as they ſaw 
us, all of them run into the woods, 
without ſceming much fright- 
ened, I am informed that theſe 
hares travel to the ſouth, in much 
greater flocks than this, every 
{pring, and return in autumn, 
waen the rivers are frozen and the 
inow falls. In molt of the villages 
we found plenty of this ſort of ve- 
nifon; the inhabitants, however, 
value it but little; for they catch 
theſe hares more on account of 
their ſkins, of which they make 
conſiderable profits, than their 
fleſh, 

The Tonguſy, ſo called from 
the name of the river, who live 
along its banks, are the poſterity 
of the ancient inhabitants of Si- 
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deria, and differ in language, man- 
ners, and dreſs, and even in their 
perſons and ſtature, from all the 
other tribes of theſe people | have 
had occaſion to ſee. They have 
no houſes, where they remain for 
any time, but range through the 
woods, and along rivers, at plea- 
ſure; and, wherever they come, 
they erect a few ſpars, inclining to 
one another at the top; theſe they 
cover with pieces of birchen bark, 
ſewed together, leaving a hole at 
the top to let out the ſmoke. The 
fre is placed in the middle. They 
are very Civil ard tractable, and 
like to ſmoke tobacco, and drink 
brandy, About their huts they 
have generally a good ſtock of 
rein-deer, in which all their wealth 
conſiſts. 

The men are tall and able- 
bodied, brave, and very honef. 
The women are of a middle uze, 
and virtuous. I have ſeen many 
of the men with oval figures, like 
wreaths, on their foreheads, and 
chins; and ſometimes a figure, re- 
ſembling the branch of a tree, 
reaching from the corner of the 
eye to the mouth. Theſe are made, 
in their infancy, by pricking the 
parts with a needle, and rubbing 
them with charcoal, the marks 
whereof remain as long as the 
perſon lives. Their complexion 
is ſwarthy. Their faces are not 
ſo flat as thoſe of the Kalmucks, but 
their countenances more open. 
They are altogether unacquainted 
with any kind of literature, and 
worſhip the ſun and moon. They 
have many ſhamans among them, 
who differ little from thoſe I 
formerly deſcribed. I was told of 
. Others, whoſe abilities in fortune- 
telling far exceeded theſe of the 
ſhamans at this place, but they 

Vor. X. | 


lived far northward, They can- 
not bear to ſleep in a warm room, 
but retire to their huts, and he 
about the fire on ſkins of wild 
beaſts. It is ſurpriſing how theſe 
creatures can ſuffer the very piere- 
ing cold in theſe parts, | 

The women are dreſſed in a fur- 
gown, reaching below the knee, 
and tied about the waiſt with a 
girdle, This girdle is about three 
inches broad, made of deer's ſkin, 
having the hair curiouſly ſtitched 
down and orrament:'d; to uh ch 
is faſtened, at each ſide, an iron 
ring, that ſerves to carry a tobacco- 
pipe, and other trinkets of ſmall 
value. Their gowns are alſo ſtitch- 
ed down the breaſt, and about the 
neck. Their long black hair is 
plaited, and tied about their heads, 
above which they wear à ſmal fur- 
cap, which is becomieg enough, 
Some of them have {mal! car-rings, 
Their feet are dreſſed in buſkins, 
made of deer ſkins, which reach 20 
the knee, and are tied about 
the ancles with a thong of lea- 
ther. 

The dreſs of the men is very 
ſimple, and fit for action. it con- 


ſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with nar- 


row ſleeves; made of deer's ſkin; 
having the fur outward; trouſers 
and hoſe of the ſame kind of fin, 
both of one piece, and tight to 
the limbs. They have beſides a 
piece of fur, that covers the breaft 
and fomach, which is hung about 
the neck with a thong of leather. 
This, for the molt part, 1s neatly 
{ti:ched and ornamented by their 
wives. Round their heads they 
have a ruff, made of the tails of 
ſquirrels, to preſerve the tips of 
the ears from the cold. There is 
nothing on the crown, but the 
hair ſmoothed, Which hangs in a 
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long plaited lock behind their 
backs. 

Their arms are a bow and ſeve— 
ral ſorts of arrows, according to 
the different kinds of game they 
intend to hunt. The arrows are 
carried in a quiver, cn their 
backs, and the bow always in 
their left hand. Beſices theſe, 
they have a ſhort lance, aud a little 
hatchet. Thus accuutred, they 
are not afraid to attack the hercelt 
creature in the wocds, even the 
ſtrongeſt bear; for they are ſtout 
men, and dexterous archers, In 
winter, which is the ſeaſon for 
hunting wild beaſls, they travel 
on what are called ſnow ſhoes, 
without which it would be 1m- 
poſſible to make their way through 
the deep ſnow, 'Fhele are made 
of a very thin piece of light wood, 
about five feet long, and hve or 
fix inches broad, inclining to a 
point before, and {quare behind. 
In the middle is fixed a thiong, 
through which the feet are put. 
On theſe ſhoes a perſon may walk 
ſafely over the deeper ſnow ; for 
a man's weight will not fink them 
above an inch; theſe however can 
only be uſed on plains. They 
bave a different kind for aſcending 
hills, with the ſkins of ſeals giued 
to the boards, having the hair in- 
clined backwards, Which prevents 
the {liding of the moes; ſo that 
they can aicend a hill very eaſily; 
and, jn deſcending, they ſlide 
Gownwards at a great rate. 

The nation ot the Tonguſy was 
very numerous; but 1s, of late, 
much diminimed by the ſmalj- 

ox It is remarkable, that they 
. nothing of this didemper, 
till the Kuttians arrived among 
them. Thev are ſo much afraid 
of this diſcaſe, that, if any one 


of a family is ſeized with it, the 
reſt immediately make the patient 
a little hut, and ſet by him ſome 
water and victuals; then, pack- 
ing up every thing, they march 
oli to the windward, each carrying 
an earthen pot, with burning coals 
in it, and making a dreadful la— 
mentation as they go along. They 
rever reviſit the ſick, till they 
think the danger paſt, If the per- 
{un dies, they place him on a 
branch of a tree, to which he is 
tied with ſtrong wythes, to pre- 
vent his falling. 

When they go a hunting into 
the woods, they carry with them 
no proviſions; but depend entirely 
on what they are to catch. They 
eat every animal that comes in 
their way, even a bear, fox, or 
wolf. "The {quirrels are reckoned 
delicate food; but the ermivs 
have ſuch a ſtrong rank taſte and 
ſmell, that uothing but ſtarving 
can oblige .them to eat their fleſh, 
When a Tonguſe kills an elk or 
deer, he never moves from the 
place, till he has eat it up, unleſs 
he happens to be near his family; 
in which caſe, he carries part of it 
home, He is never at a loſs for 
fre, having always a tinder-box 
about him; if this ſhould. happen 
to be wanting, he kindles a fire by 
rubbing two pieces of wood againſt 
each other. They eat nothing raw, 
but in great extremity, 

The ſables are not caught in the 
ſame manner as other animals. 
The fur is ſo tender, that the leaſt 
mark of an arrow, or ruling of 
the hair, ſpoils the ſale of the {kia. 
In hunting them they only uſe a 
little dog, and a net. When a 
hunter finds the track of a fable 
upon the ſaow, he follows it, per- 
haps, for two or three days, — 
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the poor animal, quite tired, takes 
refuge in ſome tall tree; for it 
can climb like a cat; the hunter 
then ſpreads his net around the 
tree, and makes a fire; the ſable, 
unable to endure the ſmoke, im- 
mediately deſcends, and is caught 
in the net, I have been told, by 
ſome of theſe hunters, that, when 
hard pinched with hunger, on fuct 
long chaces, they take two thin 
boards, one of which they apply 
to the pit of the ſtomoch, and the 
other to the back oppoſite to it; 
the extremities of thele boards ate 
tied with cords, which are drawn 
tighter by degrees, and prevent 
their feeling the cravings of hun- 
er. 

Although I have obſerved, that 
the longuſy, in general, worſip 
the ſun and moon, there ate many 
excepiions to this obſervation, I 
have found intelligent poopie a— 
mong them, who believed these 
was a being ſuperior to both fun 
and moon; and who creaicd them 
and all the world, 

I ſhall only remark farther, that 
from all the accounts | have heard 
and read of the natives of Cana- 
da, there is no nation in the world, 
which they fo much reſemble as the 
Tonguſians. The diltance be- 
tween them is not ſo great as 25 
commonly imagined. 


Of the Þ uraty. 


Here we found another tribe of 
the natives of Siberia, who differ, 
in ſome pariiculars, from all choſe 
I have formerly deſcribed. They 
are Called by the Ruſſians Bratſky, 
but by themſelves Buraty. They 
live in tents all the year; and, 
having large flocks of ſheep, and 
many cows and horſes, they fe- 


move from place to place, as the 
convenience of grazing requires. 
Their language has a great atnnity 
to that of the Kalmucks ; and they 
have prieſts among them who can 
read and write that language. As 
to their dreſs, and manner of liſe, I 
could obſerve little difference be- 


tween them and the Kalmucks on 


the Volga; and therezore conclude 
they have both deſcended from the 
ſame original. Their {aces, how- 
ever, are not quite ſo flat as thoſe 
of the Kalmucks; their notes be— 
ing ſomewhat higher, and their 
countenanc”s more open. 

The Buraty are ſlout active men, 
but hate ali kind of labour. For; 
though they have the example of 
the Ruſnans plonghing and jowing 
their ground, and living plentifully 
on the produce of this rich and fer- 
tile foil, they chuſe ſtill to live in 
their tents, and tend their flocks, 
on which their ſubſiſtence entirely 
depends, 

The chief exerciſe of the men 
is hunting and riding. They have 
a good brecd of 1adgle-horles ; 
and their horned cattle are very 
large. Their ſheep have broad 
tails, and their mutton is excellent. 
They have alſo great abondance of 
goats, For all thefe animals they 
make no provifion of fodder ; but 
leave them to feed in the open fields. 
When the ſnow falls to a great 
depth, which ſeldom happens in 
theſe parts, they drive thein ſouth— 
ward to riting grounds, where 
little ſnow lies. 

Their arms are bows and arrows, 
laoces and ſabtes; hof which are 
vied on horſe-back ; for, like the 
Kalmucks, they have no infantry. 
They are dexterous archers, aud 
{1 iul horſemen, 

Tneſe people were formerly ſub- 
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ject to a god the Mongalls ; 


but now live very quietly under 
the Ruſſian government. They 
are at preſent a very numerous 
people, reaching. towards the eaſt 
and ſouth of the Baykall lake; 
and are generally reckoned very 
honeſt and ſincere. 

As to their dreſs, the men wear 
a coat, or rather gown, of ſheep- 
fkins, girt about the middle, in all 
ſeaſons ; a {mall round cap, faced 
with fur, having a tafle] of red 
filk at the top; which, together 
with a pair of drawers and boots, 
makes up the whole of their appa- 
rel. The womens dreſs 1s nearly the 
ſame; only their gowns are plaited 
about the wait, and hang down 
like a petticoat. The married wo- 
men have their hair hanging in two 
locks, one on each ſide of the head, 
drawn through two iron rings to 
prevent its floating on the breaſt ; 
and looking very like a tye-wig. 
Round cheir forehead they wear a 
hoop of poliſhed iron, made faſt 
behind; and on their head a ſmall 
round cap, faced with fur, and 
embroidered, in their faſhion, to 
diſtinguiſh it from thoſe of the 
men. The maids are dreſſed in 
the ſame manner; only, their hair 
is all plaited, hanging in ſeparate 
locks round their head, and is as 
black as a raven; ſome of them 
have good complexions. Both the 
men and women are courteous in 
their behaviour, I ſhould like them 
much better if they were a little 
more cleanly. Both their perſons 
and tents are extremely naſty, from 
their ufing only ſkins to preſerve 
them from the cold; on theſe 


they fit, or lie, round a little fire, 


in their tents. 
The religion of the Buraty 
ſcems to be the ſame with that of 


3 


the Kalmucks, which is down. 


right paganiſm of the groſſeſt kind, 


| They talk indeed of an almighty 


and good being, who created all 
things, whom they call Burchun 
but ſeem bewildered, in obſcure 
and fabulous notions, concerning 
his nature and government, They 
have two high prieſts, to whom 
they pay great reſpect; one is 
called Delay-Lama, the other Ku- 
tuchtu. Of theſe priefts I ſhall 
have an opportunity to give ſome 
account afterwards. 

In paſſing the tents of the Bu- 
raty, I often obſerved a long pole; 
whereon was hung, by the horns, 
the head and ſkin of a ſheep. On 
enquiring the reaſon of this ap- 
pearance, I was told that the ani- 
mal, whoſe head and ſkin theſe 
were, had been lain, and offer- 
ed in ſacrifice, to the God who 
protected their flocks and herds. I 
could obſerve no images among 
them, except ſome relics given 
them by their prieſts, which they 
had from the Delay-Lama ; theſe 
are commonly hung up in a corner 
of their tents, and ſometimes a- 
bout their necks, by way of an 
amulet, to preſerve them from mis- 
fortunes, 


Of a Burat/*y Shaman, or Conjurer. 


We were entertained with a fa- 
mous Buratſky ſhaman, who was 
alſo a lama, or prieſt, and was 
brought from a great diſtance, As 
theſe ſhamans make a great noife 
in this part of the world, and are 
believed, by the ignorant vulgar, 
to be inſpired, I thall give ſome 
account of the behaviour of this 
one, in particular, by which it 
will appear that the whole is an 
impoſition. 


He 
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He was introduced to the am- 
baſſador by the commandant, ac- 
companied by ſeveral chiefs of his 
own tribe, who treat him with 
great reſpect. He was a man ct 
about thirty years of age, of a 

rave aſpect and deportment. At 
kis introduction he had a cup of 
brandy preſented to him, which 
he drank, but refuſed any more. 

After ſome converſation, he was 
deſired to exhibit ſome ſpecimen 
of his art; but he replied, he 
could do nothing in a Ruſſian 
houſe ; becauſe there were ſome 
images of ſaints, which prevented 
his ſucceſs. The performance was 
therefore adjourned to a Buratſky 
tent in the ſuburbs. Accordingly, 
in the evening, we went to the 
place appointed, where we found 
the ſhaman, with ſeveral of his 
companions, round a little fire, 
ſmoking tobacco; but no women 
among them. We placed ourſelves 
on one fide of the tent, leaving 
the other for him and his coun- 
trymen. After fitting about half 
an hour, the ſhaman placed him- 
ſelf croſs-legged upon the floor, 
clole by a few burning coals 
upon the heartn, with his face 
towards his compamons; then 
he took two ſticks, about four 
feet long each, one in each 
hand, and began to ſing a iſmal 
tune, beating time with the ticks 
all his followers joined in the 
chorus. During this part of the 
performance, he turned and di{- 
torted his body into many dif- 
terent poſtures, till, at laſt, he 
wrought himſelf up to ſuch a de- 
gree of fury that he foamed at the 
mouth, and his eyes looked red 
and ſtaring. He now ſtarted up 
on his legs, and fell a danc- 
ing, like one diſtracted, till he 
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trode out the fire with his bare 
feet, Theſe unnatural motions 
were, by the vulgar, attributed 
to the operations of a divinity z 
and, in truth, one would almoſt 
have imagined him poſſeſſed by 
ſome demon. After ber:g quite 
ſpent with daticing, he retired 
to the door of the tent, and gave 
three dreadſul ſhrieks, by which, 
his compenious ſaid, he called the 
demon to direct him in anſwering 
ſuch queſtions as ſhould be pro- 
poſed. He then returned, and fat 
down in great compoſure, tellin 

he was ready to reſolve any 3 
tion that might be aſked. Several 
of our people put queſtions in 
abundance; all which he anſwered 
readily, but in ſuch ambiguous 
terms that nothing could be made 
of them. He now performed ſeve- 
ral legerdemain tricks; ſuch as 
ſtabbing himſelf with a knife, and 
bringing it up at his mouth, run- 
ning himſelf through with a ſword, 
and many others too trifling to 
mention, In ſhort, nothing is more 
evident than that theſe ſhamans are 
a parcel of jugglers, who impoſe 


on the ignorant and credulous vul- 


gar, 
Of a Buraiſty Tra-drinking, 


Our horſes having ſwam the 
river, we went into one of the 
Buratſky tents, till they were dri- 
ed, The hoſpitable landlady im- 
med:ately ſet her kettle on the 
fire, to make us ſome tea; the 
extraordinary cookery of which 1 
cannot omit deſcribing. After 


placing a large iron kettle over the 


fire, ſhe took care to wipe it very 
clean with a horſe's tail that hung 
in a corner of the tent for that 
purpoſe; then the water was put 
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38 
into it, and, ſoon after, ſome coarſe 
bohea tea, which is got from 


China, and a little ſalt. When 
near boiling, the took a large 
braſs ladle and toſſed the tea, till 
the liquor turned very brown. It 
was now taken off the fire, and, 
after ſubſiding a little, was poured 
clear into another veſſel, The 
kettle being wiped clean with the 
horſe's tail, as before, was again 
ſet upon the fire. The miitreſs 
now prepared a paſte, of meal 
and freih butter, that hung in a 
ſkin near the horte's tail, which 
was put into the tea-kettle and 
fried. Upgn this paſte the tea 
was again poured ; io which was 
added ſome good thick cream, 
taken out of a clean ſheep's ſkin, 
which hung upon a peg among the 
other things. The ladle was again 
employed, for the ſpace of fix 
minutes, when the tea, being re- 
moved from the fire, was allowed 
to ſtand a while in order to cool. 
The landlady now rock ſome 
wooden Cups, which held about 
half a pint each, and ſerved her 
tea to all the company, The prin- 
_ Cipa] advantage of this tea is, that 

it both ſatisfies hunger and quenches 
thirit. I thought it not difa- 
reeable; but ſhould have liked 
it much better had it been prepared 
in a manner a little more cleauly, 
Our bountiful holteſs, however, 
gave us a hearty welcome; and, 
as thele people know not the uſe 
of money, there was nothing to 
pay tur our entertainment, We 
only made her a preſent of a little 
tobacco to ſmoke, of which' theſe 
people are very fond. I have 
given this receipt with a view that 
ſome Eu:opean ladies may improve 
en It. | „ 
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Of the Mongall Tartars, 

The Mongalls are a numerous 
people, and occupy a large extent 
of country, from this place to the 
Kallgan, which ſignifies the ever- 
laſting Wall, or the great wall of 
China, From this wall they 
ſtretch themſelves northward as 
far as the river Amoor; and from 
the Amoor, weſtward, to the Bay- 
kall ſea; where they border with 
the territories of the Kontayſha, 
or prince of the black Kalmucks, 
On the ſouth, they are bounded 
by a nation called Tonguts, among 
whom the Delay Lama has his re- 
ſidence. One may eafily imagine, 
from the valt track of land which 
the Mongalls occupy, that they 
muſt be very numerous; eſpecially 
when it is conſidered, that they 
live in a healthy climate, and have 
been engaged in no wars, fince 
thev were conquered, partly by the 
Ruſſians on the weſt, and partly 
by the Chineſe on the eaſt; to 
whom all theſe people are now 
tributaries, In former times the 
Mongalls were troubleſome neigh- 
bours to the Chineſe, againit 
whoſe incurſions the great wall 
was built. | 

Kamhi, the preſent emperor of 
China, was the firſt who ſubdued 
theſe hardy Tartars; which he 
eteted more by kind uſage and 
humanity than by his ſword; for 
theſe people are great lovers ot 
liberty. The ſame gentle treat- 
ment hath been obſerved by the 
Ruſſians, towards thofe of them 
who are their ſubjects. And they 
themſelves confeſs, that, under 
the protection of theſe Wo mighty 
emperors, they enjoy more li- 
berty, and live at more eaſe, than - 
8 they 
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they formerly did under their own 
princes, 

The preſent prince of Monga- 
ha is called Tuſh du Chan, and 
reſides about fix days journey, 10 
the ſouth-eaſt, from Selinginiky, 
The place is called Urga, and is 
near to where the Kutuchtu, or 
high prieſt, inhabits. When the 
Mongalls ſubmitted themſelves to 
the emperor of China, it was a- 
greed, that the Tuſh-du-Chan 
ſhould ſtill maintain the name and 
authority of a prince over his peo- 
ple; but undertake no war, nor 
expeCition, without conſent of the 
emperor; which has Hrictly been 
obſerved ever ſince. 

It is remarkable, that, in all the 
vaſt dominions of Mongalia, there 
is not ſo much as a ſingle houſe to 
be ſeen, All the people, even the 
prince and high prielt, live con- 
ſtantly in tents; and remove, with 
their cattle, from place to place, as 
conveniency requires. 

Theſe people do not trouble 
themſelves with plougbing, or dig— 
ging the ground in any faihion ; 
but are content with the produce 
of their flocks. Satisfhed with 
neceſſaries, witdout aiming at ſu. 
perfluities, they purſue the mot 
ancient and ſimple manner of life; 
which, I muit coafets, | think 
very pleaſant in ſuch a mild and 
dry climate. 

From the river Voloa, to the 
wall of China, there are three 
great Tartar princes; the Ayuka- 
Chan, the Kontayſha, and the 
Tuſh-du-Chan, Theſe three migh- 
ty nations have almoſt the ſame 
features, religion, and language ; 
and live in the ſane manner, It 
will eaſily be perccjved, by cating 
an eye on the map, What an extent 
pt territory thele princes poſſaſs, 
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whoſe ſubje&ts go by the general 
name of Kalmucks. Few languages 
can Carry a traveller over a greater 
extent of- country than that of the 
Kalmucks. Witn the Arabic, in- 
deed, a perſon may travel through 
many places of the eaſt, from E- 
gypt to the court of the Great 
Mogul; but, with the I!lyric, he 
can travel much further than with 
either of the former; viz. trom the 
gulf of Venice to the outmoſt bun- 
daries of Kamtzatſæy; for the Rul- 
ſian is a d:aleQ of the IIlyric. 

Tae greateſt part cf Mongalia 
is one continued walle; except 


the places along the Amoor, and 


towarus the Ruttian borders on the 
welt. The foil alſo, to the ſouth, 
rom Selinginſky, is exccedinply 
fine; and capable, by proper cul- 
ture, of producing grain of ſeve- 
ral ſorts. 


Of the K uturhtu High Prief, or 
Lama, of the Mongall Tartars. 


The ſame officer, who carried 
the anibaſſitor's letter to the prince 
of M»ngalis at Urga, was ordered 
to preſent his compliments to the 
Kutuch:u, or high prieſt, who is a 
near relation of the prince He 
received the officer in a very friend- 
ly manner, deired him to fit down 
in his preſence; an honour granted 
to very few, except ambaſſadors, 
and pilgrims from remote Coun» 
tries; and, at his departu:i.*, gave 
him g preſent of ſome inconlicera- 
ble things; particularly, a few 
pieces of Chineſe liiks, 

1 canaut leave this venerable 
perianage, without taking ſome 
notice of him. 1 ſhall therefore 
relate a few things concerning 
him, among thouſands more ridi- 
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culous, which the people in this 
country tell and believe. 

This extraordinary man aſſumes 
to himſelf the character of omni- 
ſcience, which is the interpretation 
of the word Kutuchtu; and the 
poor are taught to believe that 

e really knows all things, paſt, 


preſent, and future. As his intel- 
ligence, by means of his lamas, is 


very extenſive, he is eaſily able to 
1mpoſe-on the vulgar in this parti- 
cular. They alſo believe that he 
is immortal; not that his body 
lives always; but that his ſoul, 
upon the decay of an old one, im- 
mediately tranſmigrates into ſome 
young human body ; which, by 
certain marks, the lamas diſcover 
to be animated by the ſoul of the 
Kutuchtu, and he is accordingly 
treated as high prieſt. 

When the ſpirit of the Kutuchtu 
has taken poſſeſſion of a new body, 
that 1s, in plain Engliſh, when he 
is dead, the lamas are immediately 
employed to diſcoyer in what part 
of the world this wonderful perſon 
1s regenerated, or born again, as 
they expreſs it. They need, how- 
ever, go to no great diſtance to find 
him; for the affair being previout- 
ly concerted among the chief la— 
mas, they ſoon determine the 
choice of a ſucceſſor ; who general- 
ly happens to be a young boy, 
that has been well in{tructed how 
to behave on that occaſion, When 
a ſucceſſor 1s pretended to be found, 
a company of lamas are ſent to ex- 
amine the matter, who carry along 
with them many toys, ſuch as ſmall 
ſilver bells, and things of that na- 
ture, which belonged to the former 
Kutuchtu, intermixed with others 
that did not, All theſe are laid 
before the child, who picks out 
ſuch things as belonged to kis pre- 


deceſſor, and diſcovers the greateſt | 


fondneſs for them ; but rejeQs, 
with diſguſt, whatever is not ge- 
nuine. Beſides this trial, ſome 
queſtions are put to him, relative 
to wars, or remarkable events, in 
his former ſtate; all which are an- 
ſwered to the ſatisfaction of the 
conclave, Whereupon he is una- 
nimouſly declared to be the ſelf. 
ſame Kutuchtu, 1s conducted with 
great pomp and ceremony to Urga, 
and lodged in the tent of the high 
rieſt. 

Till the new Kutuchtu arrives 
at a certain age, he is entirely un- 
der the government of the lamas; 
and few are permitted to ſee him, 
except at a great diſtance, and even 
then it is not eaſy to get accels to 
him, It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that, 
in ſo numerous an aſſembly of la— 
mas, no intrigues ſhould be carried 
on, nor diſputes ariſe, among the 
electors, All is conducted without 
noiſe cr contention, It is however 
imagined, that the authority of the 
prince greatly contributes to their 
unanimity. 

The Mongalls relate, that their 
Kutuchtu has now lived fourteen 
generations, and renews his age e- 
very moon; for, at the new moon, 
he appears like a youth ; when ſhe 
is full, like a full grown man; but, 
when near the change, ke is an old 
man with grey hairs. ie F 

What they call the Urga is the 
court, or the place where the prince 
and high prieit reſide ; who are al- 
ways encamped at no great diſtance 
from one another. They have ſe- 
veral thou:and tents about them, 
which are removed from time to 
time. The Urga is much fre- 
quented by merchants from China, 
and Ruſha, and other places; Where 
all trade is carried on by barter, 
| wath- 
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without money of any kind. The 
Chineſe bring hither ingots of 
gold, damaſk, and other ſilk and 
cotton ſtuffs, tea, and ſome porce- 
lain; which are generally of an 
inferior quality, and proper for 
ſuch a market. The Ruſſian com- 
modities are Chiefly furs of all forts. 
Rhubarb is the principal article 
which is exchanged for theſe goods, 

reat quantities whereof are pro- 
Coed in this country, without any 
culture. The Mongalls gather and 
dry it in autumn; and bring it to 
this market, where it is bought up, 
at an eaſy rate, both by the Kuſſian 
and Chineſe merchants. 

The Kutuchtu and his lamas are 
all clothed in yellow, and no lay- 
man 1s allowed to wear this colour, 
exept the prince. This mark of 
diſtinction makes them known and 
reſpected every where. They alfo 
wear about their necks a ftring of 
beads, which are uſed in ſaying 
their prayers. The Mongalls be- 
lieve in, and worſhip, one Al- 
mighty Creator of all things. 
They hold that the Kutuchtu is 
God's vicegerent on earth; and 
that there will be a ſtate of future 
rewards and puniſhments. 

The following relation, which I 
had from a Ruſſian merchant, to 
whom the thing happened, will 
ſhow the methods taken by thele 
lamas, to maintain the dignity and 
character of their mighty high 
prieſt. This merchant had gone 
to the Urga, with an intention to 
trade with the Chineſe. While 
he was at this place, ſome pieces 
of damaſk were ſtolen out of his 
tent. He made a complaint to 
ſome of the lamas, with whom he 
was acquainted ; and the matter 
was ſoon brought before the Ku- 
tuchtu, who immediately ordered 
proper ſteps to be taken with a 


view to find out the thief. The 
affair was conducted in this un- 
common manner ; one of the la- 
mas took a bench with four feet, 
which ſeems to have been of the 
conjuring kind ; after turning it, 
ſeveral times, in different direc- 
tions, at laſt it pointed directly to 
the tent where the flolen goods lay 
concealed, The lama now mount- 
ed altride on the bench, and ſoon 
carried it, or, as was commonly 
believed, it carried him to the 
very tent; where he ordered the 
damaſk to be produced. The de- 
mand was directly complied with; 
for it is in vain, in ſuch caſes, to 
offer any excuſe. 

I ſhall now ſubjoin a few obſer- 
vations on the Delay-Lama, or 
prieſt of the deſert, who is reckon- 
ed ſtill ſuperior to the Kutuchtu. 
He lives about a month's journey 
to the ſouth-eaſt of this place, 
among a people calied the Ton- 
guts, who uſe a different language 
trom the Kilmucks. I am inform- 
ed that the religion of the Jon- 
guts is the ſame with that of the 
Mongalls; that they hold the ſame 
opinions with reſpect to the tranſ- 
migration of tbe Delay-Lama, as 
the Mongalls do about the Ku- 


tuchtu, and that he is elected in 


the ſame manner. What appears 
moſt ſurpriſing is, that theſe two 
mighty Lamas keep a good Corre- 
ſpondence, and never encroach 
od one another's privileges. The 
word delay fignifies either the fea, 
or a great plain, ſuch as this prielt 
inhabits. 


Of an Interview, and Hunting 
Match with a Mongall Baiyr, or 
Hero. 


A chief, named Tayſha, of thoſe 
Mongalls who are ſubjects of his 
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majeſty, came to pay his reſpects 
to the ambaſſador, who gave him 
a friendly reception, and kept him 
to dinner, He was a merry old 
man, near fouricore, but ſo vigo- 
rous, that he could mount a horſe, 
with as much agility as many 
young men. He was accompanied 
with five ſons, and many attend- 
ants, who treated him with equal 
reſpet as a king; and even his 
ſons wouid not fit down 1n his pre- 
ſence, till he delired them. I con- 
feſs it gave me great pleaſure to [ce 
the decency with which they be- 
haved. One of our company, a 
pretty fat man, aſked the Tayſha 
what he ſhould do in order to be 
as lean as he was. The old man 
replied in theſe few words, “ Eat 
leis, and work more:“ a ſaying 
worthy of Hippocrates himſelf. In 
his youth he had been engaged in 
many batties with the Cnineſe, 
whom he held in great contempt. 
As he was a keen ſportſman, the 
amballador made an appointment* 
with him for a graud hunting 
match. After whicn he and his re- 
tinue returned to their tents, 

The Jay ſha-Batyr arrived, in 
conſequencs of his appointment 
with the ambatlador, and brought 
along with him three hundied 
men, well mounted for the chace. 
This old gentlemen had the appel- 
lation of Batyr ; a title of great re- 
ſpect among the Mongalls. It ſig- 
nifies a hero; and is conferred only 
on thoſe who have ſignalized them- 
ſelves, by their courage and con- 
duct, in the field of battle. Beſides 
theſe Mongalls, we carried with 
us fifty of our Coſſacks, and our 
tenis, as we propoſed to be abroad 
ſome days. 

Early on the Sch, we took our 
way to the caltward, over high 
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hills, and through tall woods, hay- 
ing almoſt no underwood to incom- 
moce the horſes, or interrupt our 
view ; which made it very pleaſant. 
After riding a few miles, the Tay- 
ſha, being maſter of the chace, or. 
dered his men to extend their lines, 
The Tayſha and we were in the 
center; and of.en ſaw the game 
paſs us, purſucd by the horſemen, 
at full ſpecd, without the leaſt 
noiſe, but the whil{lling of arrows. 
The horſes, being accuſtomed to 
this kind of ſport, follow the game 
as a grey hound does a hare; fo that 
the riders lay the bridles on their 
necks, and attend to nothing but 
their bows and arrows. One may 
eaſily imagine the exquiſite enter- 
tainment, in ſeeing ſeveral of theſe 
horſemen in purſuit of an elk or 
ſag through the valleys. When 
the animal is driven from the 
woods, it flies, for ſafety, to the 
neareſt rocks. Some of theſe crea- 
tures are nearly as large, and 
ſtrong, as the horſes that hunt 
them. The flags are of two kinds; 
one called zuber, the ſame with the 
German crownhirſh, but ſomewhat 
larger. The zuber is large and 
beautifu!, and carries its head al- 
moſt upright as it runs; which 
prevents its horns being entanged 
wich branches of trees. There are 
none of them in Ruſſia, nor even in 
Siberia, except about the Baykall 
lake, and eaſtward. from it; the 
places farther to the north bein 

too cold for them. The elk 1s 
larger than the flag, and ſtronger 
made; having alſo long branchy 
horns, but a little flat. 

Tired with ſport, we left the 
hills in the afternoon, and came 
down into a fine valley, where we 
pitched our tents, near a pure 
brook. The Tayſhz then ordered 


all 
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all the dead game to be brought 
before him, and ranged in proper 
order. We found, that, this day, 
we had killed no lefs than five 
large elks, four ſtags, a dozen roe- 
bucks, ſeveral wolves and foxes, 
befides fawns and hares. 

The Tayſha cauſed the game to 
be divided among the huntſmen; 
who began immediately to dreſs it, 
ſome of them by bothng, others by 
broiling, and eat it without either 
bread, or ſalt The rails of the tags, 
which, by theſe people, are reck- 
oned very delicate, fell to the Tay- 
ſha's ſhare. He cut them into ſli- 
ces, and eat them raw. I eat a 
bit of one of them, and thought it 
very palatable. The taſte reſem- 
bled nothing ſo much as that of 
freſn caviare, After we had feaſt- 
ed on variety of excellent veniſon, 
for we had no other proviſions, we 
went to relit, well ſatisfied with the 
diverſion of the day. 


Our authcy gives the following ac- 
count of the cuſiom among ft the 
Mongall Tartars, of ſetting the 
graſs on fire, in the vaſl plains 
of their country. 


The graſs 1s rank. and thick, 
and, as the ſeaſon is ve:y dry, 
would, with little labour, make 
excellent hay. This graſs is often 
ſet on fire, by the Mongalls, in the 
ſpring, during high winds, At 
ſuch times it burns moſt furiouſly, 
running like wild-fire, and ſpread- 
ing its flames to the diſtance of 
perhaps ten or twenty miles, till 
its progreſs is interrupted by ſome 
river or barren hill. Tne impe— 
tuoſity of theſe flames, their ſmoke 
and crackling noiſe, cannot eaſily 
be conceived by thoſe who have 
not ſeen them. Waen any per{ou 


finds himfelf to the leeward of 
them, the only method, by which 
he can ſave himſelf from their fury, 
is to kindle immediately the graſs 
where he ſtands, and follow his 
own fire, For this purpoſe, every 
perſon is provided with flints, ſteel, 
and tinder, The reafon why the 
Mongalls ſet fire to the graſs is to 
procure early paſture for their cat- 
tie, The athes, left upon the 
ground, fink into the earth at the 
melting of the ſnow, and prove an 
excellent manure ; fo that the graſs, 
in the ſpring, riſes on the lands, 
which have been prepared in this 
manner, as thick as a geld of wheat. 
Caravans, travellers with merchan- 
diſe, but eſpecially armies, never 
encamp upon this rank graſs. And 
there are {everal inſtances of conſi- 
derable bodies of men being put 
in confuſion, and even defeated, 
by the enemy's ſetting fire to the 
graſs. 


Character of the Duke of Shrew/- 
bury: From a book entitled, 
Thoughts, Eſſays, and Maxims, 
chiefly Religious and Political. By 
Charles Hoxward, E; of Grey- 
flock, in Cumberland. | 


Harles Talbot, duke of Shrewſ. 

bury, was a great man, firſt 
earl in England, ot a moſt ancient 
family, and either a lineal or a 
collateral deſcendant from the re- 
nowned Talbot, who made fo 
conſpicuous a figure in France, in 
the wars between England and 
France in tie iciges of Henry V. 
and VI. tHe was not brought up 
o che military art, but had great 
talents and abilities as a miniſter 
ard fatoſman, and the real and 
truc poltiencts Of a nobleman. He 
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44 
paſſed through moſt of the great 
oflices of ſtate; he was knight of 
the garter, ambaſſador in France, 
lord-lieutenaut in Ireland, and, I 
believe, once ſecretary of ſtate; 
in all which ſtations he had the 
happineſs to pleaſe, and give ſa- 
tistaction. He is very well ſpoken 
of in France and treland, though 
this latter country was at that 
time the moſt difficult to govern 
and content, from the rage of 
party and ijaction which then pre- 
vailed in the remnants of Jacobi- 
tiſm, ſo rooted in that people's 
underſtanding; it being imme— 
diately or ſoon after the revolu- 
tion, when king William gained 
the crown of Great Britain with- 
out the loſs of one man's life: 
but as he eſtabliſhed himſelf in 
Ireland by victory, courage, and 
military {kill ſuperior to his op- 
ponent, this of courſe left more 
rancour in that people's mind, 
from the natural conſequences of 
the humiliating conſideration of 
being beaten; and a lively people, 
as the Iriſh are, were more par- 
ticularly affected by it. This 
{pirit of remembrance was art- 
fully kept up by all the principles 
of teligion, and the moit violent 
Jealouſy ; and perhaps encouraged 
by foreign powers, as well as all 
the intereſt and influence of the 
Stuart family, who then reſided at 
St. Germain in France, and who 
ever lived in the flattering hopes 
of a reſtoration; for which reaſon 
it is the writer's opinion, that un- 
happy Stuart family has done 
more harm to Iriſh Roman Catho- 
lics, than many of the penal laws, 
as they were fundamentally the 
occaſion of their being made. At 
this time, and under theſe circum- 
Rances, this nobleman gave con- 
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tent and ſatisfaction to a people 
who are not eaſily pleaſed, from 
the above reaſons; which 1s a very 
ſtrong proof of the ſolidity of his 
underſtanding, juſtneſs of think- 
ing, difinteretted and upright be- 
haviour, and more particularly fo 
in him, as he had to ſtruggle with 
the odium .of having changed his 
religion among a nation who, at 
that time, were hve to one Roman 


Catholics, and were, from re- 
ligious and political principles, | 


very zealous and furious to thoſe | 
they looked upon or regarded as 


apoſtates. The duke of Norfolk 
and hunſelf conformed to the Pro- 
teſtant religion in Charles IPs 
reign, at the time of Oates's plot; 
but, as he had no iflue by the 
Italian lady he married (Poaloty,) 
the family continue Roman Ca- 
tholics, and is very reſpectably re- 
preſented in the moral and truly 
religious earl of Shrewſbury. His 
attachment to his family was no- 
ble, juſt, and praiſe-worthy ; for 
though he diſliked his ſucceſſor, 
he left him all his eſtate, free and 


unencumbered, with this we 


Though I diſlike George Tal- 
bot, I leave my eſtate to the earl 
of Shrewſbury." 

In James II's reign, he went 
over to Holland, to young Naſſau, 
prince of Orange, and landed with 
him in England, and was very in- 
ſtrumental in the revolution. Per- 
haps he might be induced to take 
this ſtep, from the Letters of Cole- 
man, who was ſecretary to the 
duke of Vork, and which were 
publiſned at the time of Oates's 
plot: by theſe it plainly appears, 
that the meaſures purſued by that 
unhappy monarch could anſwer no 
end but to defeat his own inten- 
tions, ruin and dethrone a, 

an 
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and hurt his own friends and ad- 
herents. He could have no mo- 
tive in his junction with the prince 
of Orange but a ſincere conviction 
(in the writer's opinion), that in 
doing of it he was ſerving his 
country; for he was made duke 
by him afterwards in 1694. He 
might, in all probabihty, have re- 
ceived the ſame honours from 
James II. He wanted no acqui- 
fition of fortune, having a very 
one, and he always lived 
within compaſs ; but then he did 
not trim, or ſtand ſhilly ſh2lly, 
but manly, and nobleman-like, 
purſued the meaſures he thought 
right: he took a ſide, and on that 
fide was firm and ſtrong. What- 
ever faults he might have (and who 
is without them?) they were only 
perſonal, and did not concern the 
public: the writer has therefore no 
buſineſs to meddle with them, 

In a word, he ſeems to have 
been very deſerving of the cha- 
rafter one of the greateſt of the 
Engliſh poets, Pope, gave him: 
and was a worthy deſcendant of 
his renowned anceſtor, ſo well 
characterized by the immortal 
_ towering genius Shakeſpear, in 
the picture he gives of the father 
and ſon, in his Henry VI. where 
the ſon is brought in dead before 
his father. 


Come, come, and lay him in his 
father's arms ; 

My ſpirit can no longer bear theſe 
harms. 

Soldiers, adieu! I have what 1 
would have, 

Now my old arms are young John 
Talbot's grave. 


N. B. The writer would not 
be thought or underſtood not to 


regard or look upon Oates's plot 
to be one of the molt vile forge- 
ries and perjuries that ever dif- 
graced the annals of Engliſh hiſ- 
tory ; or to ſuppoſe that the viſ- 
count Stafford, who was executed 
for the ſame, was not the reverſe 
of the character and diſpoſitions 
he was Charged with by thoſe per- 
jured wretches Bedloe and Oates ; 
the latter of whom was convicted 
of perjury in the ſhort reign of 
James II. and publicly whipt at a 
cart's tail through the ftreets of 
London; and king William, after 
the revolution, never attempted to 
reverſe his attainder. 

Though he changed his religion 
himſelf, he, unlike many converts, 
did not think himſelf obliged to 
vehave with more violence than 
others againſt his old friends, 
weakly to ſhew the fincerity of his 
conviction ; on the contrary, he 
ever behaved with the greateſt 
moderation, candor, and civility, 
to the Roman Catholics. His 
leaving his eftate, 2s mentioned, 
is one proof; and his ſupporting 
Savage earl of Rivers, 2 Roman 
Catholic prieſt and nobleman, in 
a family diſpute in which he had 
been ſo ill ufed, that in heat and 
relentmeat he conformed to the 
Proteſtant religion, againſt his 
own conviction. The duke told 
him, „ My; lord, what you have 
done in a private fort of manner 
before a juſtice of peace, do pub- 
licly in the houſe of lords, and take 
your feat, and you will be ſup. 
ported according to the jaſtneſs 
of your pretentions,” Upon his 
replying, ** My lord, I have 
through paſſion and reſentment 
gone ioo far already;” the duke's 
anſwer was worthy of himielf: 
'« My lord, I ncver will preſs a 

« tender 
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% tender conſcience ;”” and lord 
Rivers made what terms he could 
with his antagoniit, and retired 
into Flanders, and lived many 
years afterwards, much reſpected, 
canon of Liege, where he died, 
about thirty years ſince. Such 
was the uprightneſs, and force of 
fiiendſhip, in the duke of Shrewt- 
bury in ſupporting what appeared 
to himſelf juſt and honeſt, without 
being guided by thoſe little nar- 
row party notions of fearing con- 
ſequences, or what the world 
would ſay, 


— 


Character of John Dake if Argyle. 


rem the fame. 


HIS nobleman was a Scotch- 

man, Chief and head of the 
ancient and numerous family of 
the name of Campbell in Scot- 
land. He was duke and per of 
Scotland, and the fame in England 
by the title of Greenwich, which 
he acquired himſelf before the 
union of the two kingdoms; ard 
perhaps he may ailude to this by 
the motto he then took, Fix la 
neflra wvico que non ftcimus iff. 
He was brought up to the pro- 
feſſion of arms, and behaved well, 
and in a ſoldier-like and gallaat 
manner; witnets bis conduct un- 
der the duke of Marlborough, and 
his bebaviour at Sherit Moor, 
where he commanded in chief, 
and was the principal means and 
cauſe of the total extinction, at 
that time, of the rebeliion in 
Scotland. without much bloud- 
fed, He had then a very diffi- 
cult part to act as a Scotchman; 
1% ac that period three parts out 
of four of that kingdom were 
naturally and affectionately Jaco- 
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bites, though they had fewer Ro- 
man Catholics among them than 
in either of the two other king— 
doms, England or Ireland; and, 
perhaps, for that reaſon more 
openly determined and darinoly 


profeſſed being acting friends to 


the Stuart family. 

In ditect oppoſition to bim, or 
that part of the army he com- 
manded, at the head of all his 
Campbells was placed Campbell 
earl of Breadalbin, of the lame 
family and kindred, by ſome fatal 
error that ever miſguided and mil- 
led that unhappy family of the 
Stuarts, and ail its adherents, 
What was the conſequence ? Buth 
ſets of Campbells, from family 
affection, refuled to ſtrike a ſtroke, 
and retired out of the field of bat- 
tle. He never was firſt miniſter, 
but was a very able ſtateſman and 
politician, and was moſt fteadily 
fixed in thoſe principles that he 
thought right, and not 
ſhaken or changed. His delicacy 
and honour were ſo great, that it 
hurt him to be even ſuipected ; 
witneſs that application ſaid to be 
made to him by one of the adhe- 
rents of the Stuart family, in 
1743 Or 1744, in order to gain 
his intereſt, which was conſider— 
able both in England and Scot- 
land. He immediately fent the 
letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, and 
it vexed him much even to have 
an application made him, leſt any 
perſon ſhould think him capable 
of acting a double part. He was 
equally firm and reſolute in his 
oppoſition to the meaſures and 
miniſters, when he thought them 
wrong. 

He did not oppoſe Sir Robert 
Walpole out of pique, party, or 
faction, but becauſe he thought 

ſome 
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ſome of his meaſures were erro- 
neous, and that he made cor- 
ruption too much the guide and 
ſtandard of his aQions, Indeed, 
this, and his playing the fool with 
acobitiſm, and his keeping it as 
a flalking-horſe to himſelf in its 
power, and not attacking its head- 
quarters, as it has been effeCiually 
done fince, ſeems the molt blame- 
worthy part of this minitier's cha- 
rater, who otherwiſe was a very 
able one, a friend to liberty, and 
underſtood the conſtitution of his 
country weil. You never can fo 
effeually take any priuciple hon 
man by power, force, or any me- 
thod, as you do when you take 1t 
from their minds; and thole peo- 
ple you diveſt of this opinion you 
make more ealy, chearful in their 
mind, aad more C:pable of fcrv- 
ing you, 

When he thought meaſures 
wrong or corrupt, he cared not 
who was the author, however 
great or powerful he might be; 
witneſs his boluly attacking the 
great duke of Marlborough in the 
houſe of lords, about his forage 
and army-contratts in Flanders, 
in the very zenith of his power 
and popularity ; though in all 
other reipets, he was the moſt 
able renowned general of his 
time. He deſerved, and indeed 
he was nobly and amply rewarded 
by his country, The duke of 
Argyle poſſeſled great public 
places and honourable employ— 
ments, which did not influence 
him in his way of acting, or voting 
in parliameat, as he thewed upon 
teveral occaſions, by reſigning 
them when he thought any thing 
was required of him to comply 
with that he did not think e right. 
In thi; he is cenſured by fone, as 
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too haſty; for why ſhould a man 
puniſh himſelf when he acts upon 
principle, and deprive his country 
of his ſervice, becauie he thinks 
another doth wrong? If he was 
miſtaken, it mult be as little as 
any man, becauſe he had a good 
head and heart. In the houle of 
lords he ſpoke well, with a firm, 
manly, and noble eloquence, and 
{ces to deſerve the Character 
given of him by Pope: 


Argyle the ſtate's whole thunder 
born to wield, Pf, 

And ſhake alike the ſenate and the 
feld. 


Character of the Duke of Perwics. 
From the fame. 


HE duke of Berwick was na- 

tural ſon of James II. by M s. 
Arabella Churchiil, filter to the 
great duke of Marlborough. He 
followed the fate of his father, and 
came into France after the revo- 
lution with James II. who retired 
thither, to put himſelf under tae 
protection of his friend and ally 
Lewis XIV. His ally he was, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to fign the treaty 
of Augſburgh, in à general com- 
bination to lower the ambition 
and greatue:s of the French mo- 
march, agreed to by molt of the 
European powers, and, it is ſaid, 
even by the Pope himſclf. This 
refuſal, it is thought, hailened the 
revolution; for at that time the 
prince ef Orange's views to the 
crown of Great Britain, if he had 
any, muſt have been very diſtant; 
and it is thought that king Wil- 
liam was better pleaſed with his 
accetion to the crown of Great 
BIiGiin, from the ſituation and 
power 
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power it gave him to attack the 
overgrown power of France, than 
from any real ſatisfaction as being 
king of Great Britain : and this 
appears more probable, from the 
anſwer he gave to the conventions 
of the ſtates, when they offered to 
make him king conjointly with his 
wife, but only for her liſe: “ I 
reſpe& the princeſs, but will not 
hold my crown on her apron- 
ſtrings.” Such was the native 
love that the Naflau prince of 
nga bore his country, perhaps 
(ec upon a good deal of re- 
ſeffment, naturally cauſed by the 
attack upon Holland by Lewis 
XIV. in Charles II's reign, when 
that republic, by the rapid victo- 
ries of the French monarch, was 
very near deſtrudion. He was 
not ſucceſsful, in general, in his 
wars with France, but laid the 
foundation for the more ſucceſsful 
one of his ſucceſſor queen Anne, 
James II. was received in France, 
and ſupported in a king-like man- 
ner during all his life at the caſlle 
of St. Germain, Lewis XIV. 
ſhewed upon all occaſions the ut- 
moſt friendſhip for him. Indeed, 
the two monarchs were in ſome 
meaſure directed by the ſame prin- 


ciples in religion, which ever unite 
friendſhip; and both were too 
much, at that time, governed by 
the ſame ſet of prieſts. Lewis 
XIV's great, and otherwiſe moſt 
noble character, was much ble— 
miſhed by being in fuch ſubjettion 
to them. james II. was dethroned 
by them, irom his own weakneſs 
in too precipitately liſtening and 
following their councils, in miſ— 
taking obſtinacy and wrong-head- 
edneſs for firmneſs and reſolution : 
for zeal without knowledge ever 
counteraQs itſelt. 


The duke of Berwick was te- 
commended to the court of France 
by his ſupetior merit ; he attained 
all the military honours and dig- 
nities his moſt Chriſtian Majelty 
could confer on him; he was 
marſhal of France, knight of the 
Holy Ghoſt, duke and peer of 
France, grandee of Spain, com- 
mander in chief of the French 
armies; in all which ſtations his 
behaviour was ſuch, that few 
equalled, perhaps none ſurpaſſed 
him. He lived in an age when 
the renowned prince of Orange, 
and many other of the greateit 
men, commanded againſt him, 
His courage was of the cool, ſteady 
kind; always poſſeſſing himſelf, 
taking all advantages, not fooliſh- 
ly, raſhly, or wantonly throwing 
away the lives of his ſoldiers. 
He kept up on all occaſions the 
moſt ſtrict diſcipline, and did not 
{pare puniſhment among his ſol- 
dies fie marauding and other 
crimes, when properly deſerved; 
for which ſome raſh, filly, in- 
conſiderate people have found 
fault, and blamed him. They 
were hard put to it to find a 
fault in this great man ; for ſurely 
an army without ſtrict diſcipline, 
good order, and due ſubordina— 
tion, will never do their duty, as 
all hiſtories and times evince ; 
and they would be little better 
(conſidering the fort of men ar- 
mies muſt be compoſed of) than 
a powerful ſet of banditti and 
thieves, This, then, in the wri- 
ter's opinion, is far from blame- 
able, but a moſt praiſe-worthy 
part of his character. If he were 
ſtrict and exact in his command, 
and the prevention of wrongs by 
others, he was moſt juſt in him- 
ſelf; not raiſing unneceſſary con- 
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tributions, and promoting pillage, 
in order to enrich himſelf, as many 
generals have formerly done before 
his time. He has been reflected 
upon by the very zealous and vio- 
lent adherents of the Stuart family, 
for not being ſufficiently attached 
to that party, which was his own 
family. But by a cool examina- 
tion of his actions, which are ſtub- 
born things, and the beſt index 
of the mind of a ſenſible man, it 
will appear, that his behaviour in 
this particular was, as in moſt 
parts of his life, ſenſible and juſt. 
When he accepted of employ- 


ments, received honours, dignities, d 


and became a naturalized French- 
man, he thought it his duty, as 
an honeſt man, to become a French» 
man, and a real ſubject to the 
monarch who gave him bread ; 
and to be, or not to be, in the 
intereſt of the Stuart family, ac- 
cording to the will and commands 
of the ſovereign whom he ſerved, 
and in the intereſt of France ac- 
cording to time and circumſtances; 
for there is no ſerving two maſters 
well. But when ordered by his 
king to be in that family's intereſt, 
he added with the greatelt ſince- 
rity, and took the moiſt effectual 
and ſenſible methods to ſerve that 
untappy houſe, as the following 
anecdote, if true, and it has great 
appearance and probability on its 
ſide, proves, 

The duke of Marlborough, after 
the ſigning of the treaty of Utrecht, 
was cenſured by the Britiſh par- 
liament for ſome of the army con- 
tracts in relation to bread and fo- 
rage; upon which he retired into 
France: and it was then credi- 
bly aſſerted, the duke of Marl- 
borough was brought over to the 
intereſt of the Stuart family; for 


Vor. X. 


The very day or day * the de:th of queen Anne. 


it is now paſt a doubt that queen 
Anne had a very ſerious intention 
of having her brother upon the 
throne of England after her death: 
and ſeveral circumſtances, as well 
as the time of that duke's land- 
ing in England, make many peo- 
ple believe he was gained over to 
the Stuart party. If the duke of 
Berwick was, directly or indirect- 
ly, the means of gaining his uncle 
over to that intereſt, he more ef- 
fectually ferved it than that raſh 
mock army of unhappy gentlemen, 
who were taken priſoners at Preſton 
in 1715, had eit in their power to 

o. | 
In a word, the duke of Berwick 
was, without being a bigot, a mo- 
ral and religious man, and ſhewed 
by his life and actions, that mo- 
rality and religion are very com- 
patible and conſiſtent with the life 
of a ſtateſman and a great general; 
and if they were oftener united in 
thoſe two profeſſions, it would be 
much happier for the reſt of man- 
kind. 

He was killed by a cannon: ball, 
in doing his duty at the ſiege of 
Philipſburgh, in 1738. So died 
the marſhal of Berwick, ripe in 
years, ſull of dignities, honours, 
and glory. Sic tranſit. gloria 
mundi. 

NM. B. Lewis XIV. before his 
undertakings againſt Holland, ſent 
word, underhand, to the prince 
of Orange, offering to make him 
abſolute ſovereign of the Nether- 
lands, if he would be his ally; 
when he anſwered, „ he ſhould be 
true to his country.” But re- 
flect, Sir, ſaid the emiffary, how 
you will withſtand a prince who 
makes you ſuch fair offers, if he 
undertakes to invade Holland **? 
If that be the caſe, reſumed the 


prince, 
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50 
prince, I believe Europe will come 
to its ſuccour; but ſhould we be 
abandoned, and left to ourſelves, 
if vanquiſhed, I then fall, and ſhall 
periſh with my country,” 


Charadter of the Duke of Ormond. 
From the ſame. 


7 HIS duke was bleſſed with 

a moſt noble fortune, and 
it fell into very good hands; for 
no perſon was of a more generous 
hoſpitable difpoſition : he was the 
moſt popular man of his time, 
head of the ancient, opulent, and 
numerous family of the Butlers, 
both an Engliſh and an Iriſh duke, 
commander in chief of the Engliſh 
army in Flanders, when the great 
duke of Marlborough, by the in- 
trigues of the party thar then pre- 
vailed in England, was recalled 
home. He was chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and I be- 
lieve of Dublin, knight of the 
garter, and had all the honours 
conferred on him that his country 
could beſtow; and his princely 
generous diſpoſition became them 
well, and in- ſome meaſure ſup- 
ported his underſtanding, which 
when analyzed from real facts, was 
but weak, and not truly ſincere 
and honeſt, but, like great part 
of mankind, not very moral. He 


received honours, great places of 


truſt and profit, from king W1l- 
liam, queen Anne, and of courſe 
was obliged to take the teſt oath 
of allegiance and abjuration to 
thoſe reſpective princes: yet at 
the ſame time he encouraged ]aco- 
bitiſm, and, among his friends, 
profeiſed himſelf the greateſt friend 
and adherent to the houſe of Stuart. 
This is repugnant to ſincerity, he- 
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neſty, and, I may venture to ſay, 
religion, which ever ought to be 
aſſociated together; becauſe it is 
profeſſing one thing, and being, or 
pretending to be, of another opi- 
nion. It is weak, becauſe it is de- 
ſtructive of the ſchemes and mea- 
ſures intended to be accompliſhed 
and brought about: it may be 
ſaid to divide oneſelf againſt vne- 
ſelf, and of courſe one's own 
ſtrength and force is weakened, 
by endeavouring to demoliſh with 
one hand what one builds with the 
other. 
When he was lord lieutenant of 
Freland, he made, or occahoned 
to be made, many of the penal 
laws that are molt hurtful to the 
Iriſh Roman Catholies. This was 
not honeſt, or grateful, becauſe 
it was hurting thoſe who were 
his beſt friends It was weak, and 
not politic, vn directly oppoſite 
to that maxim, if you have a mind 
effectually to ſerve yourſelf, fling 
power into the hands of your 
friends: and he, by his behaviour, 
weakened and diſenabled * thoſe 
people from aſſiſting him ſo much 
as they might have done, and by 


whom he expected to be ſupport- 
ed 


He did not ſuffer fo much by his 
attainder as many others that acted 
with more determined ſincerity and 
reſolution ; becauſe his brother, 
the earl of Arran, a very good 
fort of man, enjoyed and poſſeſſed 
great part of his very opulent for- 


tune, which enabled him to per- 


form what was dictated by brother - 
ly affection and honeſty, in paying 


him annually a ſufficient ſum to 


live in a moſt princely manner at 
Avignon, where he died; from 
whence he was brought, and buried 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey. . 

| Upon 
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Upon the whole, it is thought 
by many, that if George I. who 
was in himſelf a humane and com- 
paſſionate prince, had not been fo 
much fet againſt him, he would 
have accepted of his ſervices, 
when he made a tender and offer 
of them, upon his landing at 
Greenwich. 

With all his foibles and weak- 
neſies, he might have become a 
very good ſubject, and a uſeful 
member to ſociety, particularly 
to Ireland, his native country, 
when he had ſeen his errors; for 
to do the Iriſh juſtice, with whom 
the writer 1s well acquainted, in- 
gratitude doth not ſeem to be a- 
mong their national vices. 'That 
he would have ſeen his errors, and 
have corrected them, there is the 
greateſt probability and reaſon to 
think; becauſe it is credibly aſ- 
ſerted, and I believe known, that 
he abſolutely refuſed, directly or 
indirectly, to be concerned in any 
of the confuſions and troubles that 
happened in his country in the 
year 1745. Why not change his 
opinions, or correct his errors? It 
is never too late to mend, or own 
you have been in the wrong, 
which is next to being in the 
right. Some of his friends aver, 
that he never externally profeſſed 
a thing, but what he internally 


believed at the time, and was fin- 


cere: this is very difficult to cre- 
dit, as it rarely happens .in ſuch 
frequent changes ; eſpecially as he 
ſeldom veered but when his intereſt 
or power was thereby enlarged : 
but if it be true, it only ſhews a 
weakneſs, and a mutability of diſ- 


poſition liable to the influence of 
Others, 


Character of Cardinal de Fleury. 


From the jame. 


Peace is my delight, not FLevuny's 
more, PoE. 


Arxdinal Fleury was a very 
good and intelligent mini- 

ſter, and upon the whole puriued 
the real intereſt of France, He 
was honeſt, ſincere, religious, and 
moral; qualifications and virtues 
which, when united = it is to 
be wiſhed they were oftener found 
in miniſters) will ever, without 
even extraordinary and over-ſhin- 
ing abilities and talents, make 
ſtateſmen ſerve their country the 
better; becauſe they then 28 
upon principle, and think they 
are accountable for their actions 
to more than man, and haye more 
than that vague and vain love of 
fame and popularity, or fear of 
puniſhment in this world, to incite 
and ſpur them to the performance 
and execution of good in them- 
ſelves, and the prevention of evil 
in others; all which miniſters have 
much in their power to do, when 
power falls into the hands of men 
of abilities, application, and good 
morals; which muſt ever take 
their ſpring from real religion, and 
a belief and hope of a future re- 
ward, and the fear of the like pu- 
niſhment. Such was Cardinal Fleu- 
ry in the beginning of his ap- 
pearance in public, then preceptor 
to Lewis XV. and during that 
time he inſflilled into his prince 
thoſe real principles of religion 
which very apparently, upon many 
occaſions, animate that monarch. 
He was a good miniſter to France, 
E 3 __ becavle 
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52 
becauſe he confined himſelf to her 
natural ſtrength, the encourage- 
ment of her manufactures, and the 
improvement of the intrinſic and 
natural advantages with which 
Providence has bleſſed that king- 
dom above all the reſt of Europe; 
not vainly attempting to make it 
o out from itſelf, in forcing it to 

e, what nature and its fituation 
never deſigned it, the firſt mari- 
time power; becauſe then it would 
naturally weaken its military 
ſtrength, which is very neceſſary 
to ſupport itlelf againſt the power. 
fal kingdoms that ſarround it, and 
are not without reaſon jealous of 
its too much increaſing power: 
beſides, a well regulated and diſ- 
ciplined military 3 is very ne- 
ceſſary to keep ſo lively a people 
in due order and ſubordination. 

He kept France in peace very 
near his whole adminiſtration, 
which was above twenty-ſeven 
years, except a ſmall interval of a 
ſort of war in 1734; and that, 
by his very able head and hu- 
mane diſpoſition, he hindered from 
ſpreading, and finiſhed without 
making it genera}, and of courſe 
prevented a devaſtation and ſlaugh- 
ter of mankind. It is true, upon 
the death of the emperor, the 
queen of Hungary's father, he 
was, ſomehow or other, brought 
into a war in his very old age, 
with the reſt of the Germanic 
princes, about the divifion of the 
territories of that illuſtrious and 
magnanimous princeſs ; ſoon after 
which he died, at the age of eighty 
four. 

In all human probability, had 
he lived, and retained his parts 
and underſtanding, which is not 
very common at ſo very great an 
age, he would have finiſhed it 
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much fooner, France in that war 
was very ſucceſsful in Flanders, 
though not in Germany, or by 


ſea; and, in the writer's opinion, 


it was no ways advantageous to 
France upon the whole; for ſhe 
received more real benefit by that 
moſt ſenſible treaty whereby ſhe 
acquired Lorrain, made by this 
great and honeſt miniſter, than by 
all its conqueſts of that rich and 
fertile country of Auflrian Flan- 
ders. | 

In a word, moſt governments 
have more territory and country 
than they improve and make good 
uſe of, 


Some account of Mrs. Thomas, the 
celebrated Corinna ; from the 12th 
volume, or Supplement to the Ge- 
neral Biographical Dictionary, 
lately publiſhed. | 


HOMAS (Mrs.) known to 
the world by the poetical 
name of Corinna, was the child of 
an ancient and infirm parent, who 
gave her life when he was dying 
himſelf, and to whoſe unhappy con- 
ſtitution ſhe was ſole heireſs, From 
her very birth, which happened in 
1675, the was afflicted with fevers 
and defluxions, and, being over- 
nurſed, her conſtitution was ſo de- 
licate and tender, that, had ſhe not 
been of a gay diſpoſition, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a vigorous mind, ſhe muſt 
have been more unhappy than ſhe 
actually was. 

Her father dying when ſhe was 
ſcarce two years old, and her mo- 
ther not knowing his real circum- 
ſtances, as he was ſuppoſed from 
the ſplendour of his manner of life 
to be very rich, ſome inconveni- 
ences were incurred, in beſtowing 

upon 
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upon him a pompous funeral, 
which in thoſe times was faſhion- 
able. The mother of our poeteſs, 
in the bloom of eighteen, was con- 
demned to the arms of this man, 
upwards of ſixty, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of his being wealthy, but in 
which ſhe was ſoon miſerably de- 
ceived. She diſpoſed of two houſes 
her huſband kept, one in town, the 
other in the county of Eſſex, and 
retired into a private, but decent 
country lodging. 'The houſe where 
ſhe boarded was an eminent cloth- 
worker's in the county of Surry, 
but the people of the houſe proved 
very Cifagreeable, The lady had 
no converſation to divert her; the 
landlord was an illiterate man, and 
the reſt of the family brutiſh, and 
unmannerly, Atlaſt Mrs Thomas 
attracted the notice of Dr. Glyſſon, 
who obſerving her at church very 
ſplendidly dreſſed, folicited her 
acquaintance. He was a valuable 
piece of antiquity, being then, 
1683, 1co years of age, His per- 
ſon was tall, his bones very large, 
his hair like ſnow, a venerable 
aſpet, and a complexion which 
might ſhame the bloom of fifteen. 
He enjoyed a ſound judgment, and 
a memory ſo tenacious, and clear, 
that his company was very engag- 
ing. His viſits greatly alleviated 
the ſolitude of this lady, The laſt 
viſit he made to Mrs. Thomas, he 
drew on, with much attention, a 
pair of rich Spanith kather gloves, 
embolt an the backs and tops with 
gold embroidery, and fringed round 
with gold. The lady could not 
help expreſiing her curiolity, to 
know the hiſtory of thoſe gloves, 
which he ſeemed to touch with ſo 
much teſpect. He anſwered, *< I 
do reſpect them, for the laſt time I 
Bad the honour of approaching my 
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miſtreſs, queen Elizabeth, ſhe pull- 
ed them from her own royal hands, 
ſaying, here Glyſſon, wear them 
for my ſake, I have done ſo with 
veneration, and never drew them 
on, but when I had a mind to ho- 
nour thoſe whom I viſit, as I now 
do you; and fince you love the 


memory of my royal miſtreſs, take 


them, and preſerve them carefully 
when I am gone.” The doQor 
then went home, and died in a few 
days. 

This gentleman's death left her 
again without a companion, and an 
uneaſineſs hung upon her, viſible 
to the people of the houle ; who 
gueſſing the cauſe to proceed from 
ſolitude, recommendcd to her ac- 
quaintance another phyſician, of a 
different caſt from the former. He 
was denominated by them a conju- 
rer, aad was ſaid to be capable of 
raiſing the devil. This circum- 
ſtance diverted Mrs. Thomas, who 
1magined that the man whom they 
called a conjurer, muſt have more 
ſenſe than they underſtood, 'The 
doQor was invited to viſit her, and 
appeared in a greaſy black grogram, 
which he called his ſcholar's coat; 
a long beard ; and other marks of 
a philoſophical negligence, He 
brought all his little mathematical 
trinkets, and played over his tricks 
for the diverſion of the lady, whom 
by a private whiſper, he let into the 
ſecrets as he rae them, that 
{he might ſee there was nothing of 
magic 1n the caſe. The two moſt 
remarkable articles of his perform- 
ance were, firſt lighting a candle 
at a glaſs of cold water; perform- 
ed by touching the brim before 
with phoſphorus, a chymical fire 
which is preſerved in water and 
buros there; and next reading the 
{mallef print by a candle of ſix in 
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the pound, at 100 yards diſtance 
in the open air, and darkeſt night. 
This was performed by a large con- 
cave glaſe, with a deep-pointed fo- 
cus, quick-filvered on the back lide, 
and ſet in tin, with a ſocket for a 
candle, ſconce faſhion, and hung 


up againſt a wall. While the flame 


of the candle was diametrically op- 
olite to the center, the rays, equal- 
ly diverging, gave ſo powertul a 
light as is ſcarce credible; but on 
the leaſt variation of the focus the 
charm ceaſed. 
The lady, diſcerning in this man 
a genius which might be improved 
to better purpoſes than deceiving 
the country people, defired him 
not to hide his talents, but to puſh 
himſelf in the world by the ab'li— 
ties of which he ſeemed poſſeſſed. 
* Madam, ſaid he, I am now a 
fiddle to aſſes; but Lam finifking a 
great work which will make thoſe 
aſſes fiddle to me.” She then aſk- 
ed what the work might be? He 
replied. * His life was at ſtake if 
it took air; but he found her a 
lady of ſuch uncommon candour 
and good ſenſe, that he ſhould 
make no difficulty in committing 
his life and hope ta her keeping.” 
All women are naturally fond of 
being truſted with ſecrets; this was 
Mrs. "Thomas's failing; the doctor 
found it out, and made her pay 
dear for her curiofity. ** I have 
been, continued he, many years in 
ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
and long matter of the ſmaragdine 
table of Hermes Triſmegiſtus; the 
reen and red dragons Read 
Fully have allo been obedient to 
me, and the illuſtrious ſages them- 
ſelves deiga to viſit me; yet it is 
but ſince | had the honour to be 
known to your ladyſhip, that I 


have been ſo fortunate as to obtain 


the grand ſecret of projection. TI 
tranſmuted ſome lead I pulled off 
my window laſt night into this bit 
of gold.“ Pleaſed with the ſight 
of this, and having à natural pro. 
penſion to the ſtudy, the lady 
ſnatched it out of the philoſopher's 
hand, and aſked why he had not 
more? He replied, ** It was all 
the lead he could find.” She then 
commanded her daughter to bring 
a parcel of lead which lay in the 
cloſet, and, giving it to the chy- 
miſt, defired him to tranſmute it 
into gold on the morrow. He 
undertook it, and the next day 
brought her an ingot which weigh- 
ed two ounces, which with the ut- 
moſt ſolemnity he avowed was the 
very individual lead ſhe gave him, 
tranſmuted to gold, 

She began now to engage him 
in ſerious diſcourſe; and finding, 
by his replies, that he wanted mo- 
ney to make more powder, ſhe en- 
quired how much would make a 
ſtock that would maintain itſelf ? 
He replied, fifty pounds, after nine 
months, would produce a million, 
She then begged the ingot of him, 
which he proteſted had heen trans- 
muted from lead, and, fluſhed with 
the hopes of ſucceſs, hurried to 
town to know whether the ingot 
was true gold, which proved fine 
beyond the ſtandard, The lady, 
now fully convinced of the truth 
of the empyric's declaration, took 
fifty pounds out of the hands of a 
banker, and intruſted him with it, 
The only difficulty, which remain- 
ed, was, how to carry on the work 
without ſuſpicion, it being ſtrictly 
prohibited at that time. He was 
therefore reſolved to take a little 
houſe in another county, at a few 
miles diſtance from London, where 
he was to build a public laborato- 


by 
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ry, as a profeſt chymiſt, and deal 
in ſuch medicines as were moſt 
vendible, by the ſale of which to 
the apothecaries, the expence of the 
houſe was to be defrayed during 
the operation. The widow was 
accounted the houſe-keeper, and 
the doctor and his man boarded 
with her; to which ſhe added this 
precaution, that the laboratory 
with the two lodging-rooms over it, 
in which the doctor and his man 
lay, was a different wing of the 
building from that wheie ſhe and 
her little daughter, and maid- ſer- 
vant, reſided; and as ſhe knew 
ſome time muſt elapſe before any 
profit could be expected, ſhe ma- 
yaged with the utmoſt frugaiity. 
The doctor mean time acted the 
part of a tutor to miſs in arith- 
metic, latin, and mathematics, to 


which ſhe diſcovered the Rrongelt . 


propenſity. 

All things being properly diſ- 
poſed for the grand operation, the 
vitriol furnace was ſet to work, 
which, requiring the moſt intenſe 
heat for ſeveral days, unhappily 
ſet fire to the houſe; the ſtairs 
were conſumed in an inftant, and 
as it ſurpriſed them all in their firſt 
ſleep, it was a happy circumſtance 
that no life periſhed, This un- 
lucky accident was zool. loſs to 
Mrs. Thomas: yet ſtill the grand 
project was in a fair way of ſuc- 
ceeding in the other wing of the 
building. But one misfortune 1s 
often followed by another; the 
next Sunday evening, while ſhe 
was reading to and inſtructing her 
little family, a ſudden and violent 
report, hke a diſcharge of a can- 
non, was heard : the houſe, beji 
timber, rocked like a cradle, 434 
the family were all thrown from 
their chairs on the ground. They 


looked with the greateſt amaze- 
ment on each other, not gueſſing 
the cauſe, when the operator, pre- 
tending to revive, fell to ſtamping, 
tearing his hair, and raving hke a 
madman, crying out undone, un- 
done, loſt and undone for ever, 
He ran directly to the athanor, 
when, unlocking the door, he found 
the machine ſplit * in two; 
the eggs broke, and the precious 
almagamum which they contained 
was n like ſand among the 
aſhes. Mrs. Thomas's eyes were 
now ſuſhciently opened to diſcern 
the impoſture, and with a very ſe 
rene countenance ſhe told the em- 
pyric, that accidents would hap- 
pen, but means might be fallen 
upon to repair this fatal diſappoint- 
ment. The doctor, obſerving her 
ſo ſerene, 1magined ſhe would grant 
him more money to complete his 


ſcheme ; but ſhe ſoon diſappointed 


his expectation, by ordering him 


to be gone, and made him a pre- 
ſent of five guineas, leſt his de- 
ſperate circumſtances ſhould induce 
him to take ſome violent means of 
providing for himſelf, 

Whether deluded by a real hope 
of finding out the philoſopher's 
ſtone, or from an innate principle 
of villaigy, cannot be determined; 
but he did not ceaſe his purſuit, 
and (ti]] indulged the golden de- 
luſion. He now found means to 
work upon the credulity of an old 
miſer, who, upon the ſtrength of 
his pretenſions, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and em- 
barked all his hoarded treaſure, 
which was very coniiderable, in the 
ſame chimerical adventure. In a 
word, the miſer's ſtock was alſo 
loſt, the empyric himſelf, and the 
daughter reduced to beggary. This 
unhappy affair broke the miſer's 
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heart, who did not many weeks 
ſurvive the loſs of his caſh, The 
doctor alſo put a miſerable end to 
his life, by drinking poiſon, and 
left his wife with two young chil- 
dren, in a ſtate of beggary, But 
to return to Mrs, Thomas. The 
poor lady ſuffered on this occaſion 
a great deal of inward anguiſh ; 
ſhe was aſhamed of having reduced 
her fortune, and impoveriſhed her 
child, by liſtening to the inſinu— 
ations of a madman. Time and 
patience at laſt overcame it; and 
when her health, which by this ac- 
cident had been impaired, was re- 
ſtored to her, ſhe began to ſtir 
amongſt her huſband's great clients. 
She took a houſe in Bloomſbury, 
and by means of good economy, 
and an elegant apprarance, was 
ſuppoſed to be better in the world 
than ſhe really was. Ber buſband's 
clients received her like one riſen 
from the dead: they came to viſit 
her, and promiſed to ſerve her, 
At laſt the duke of Montague ad- 
viſed her to let lodgings, which 
way of life ſhe declined, as her ta- 
lents were not ſuited for dealing 
with ordinary lodgers; but, added 
ſhe, ** if I knew any family who 
defired ſuch a conveniency, I would 
readily accommodate them.” I 
take you at your word, replied the 
duke; „I will become your ſole 
tenant: nav, don't ſmile, for] am 
in earneſl: I love a little more free- 
dom than [ can enjoy at home, and 
1 may come {ometimes and eat a 
bit of mutton, with four or five 
honeſt fellows, whoſe company I 
delight in.” The bargain was 
bound, and proved matter of fact, 
though on a deeper ſcheme than 
drinking a bottle; and his grace 
was to paſs in the houſe for Mr. 
Freeman of Hertfordſhire, In a 


few days he ordered a dinner for 
his beloved friends, Jack and Tom, 
Will and Ned, good honeſt coun. 
try fellows, as his grace called 
them, They came at the time ap. 
pointed ; but how ſurprized was 
the widow, when ſhe ſaw the duke 
of Devonſhire, lords Buckingham 
and Dorſet, and a certain viſcount, 
with Sir William Dutton Colt, un- 
der theſe feigned names. After 
ſeveral times meeting at this lady's 
houſe, the noble perſons, who had 
a high opinion of her integrity, 
intruſted her with the grand ſecret, 
which was nothing leſs than the 


project for the revolution. 


Though theſe meetings were held 
as private as poſſible, yet ſuſpi- 
cions aroſe, and Mrs. Thomas's 
houſe was narrowly watched; but 
the meſſengers, who were no ene- 
mies to the cauſe, betrayed their 
truſt, and ſuffered the noblemen to 
meet unmoleited, or at leaſt with- 
out any dread of apprehenſion. 

The revolution being effected, 
and the ſtate become more ſettled, 
that place of rendezvous was quit- 
ted ; the noblemen took leave of 
the lady, with promiſes of obtain- 
ing a penſion, or ſome place in 
the houthold for her, as her zcal 
in that cauſe highly merited ; be- 
ſides the had a very good claim to 
ſome appointment, having been 
ruined by the ſhutting up the ex- 
chequer. But alas! court pro- 
miſes proved an aerial foundation, 
and the noble peers never thought 
of her more, The duke of Mon- 
tague indeed made offers of ſer- 
vice, and being captain of the 
band of penſioners, the aſked him 
to admit Mr. Gwynnet, a gentle- 
man who had made love to her 
daughter, into ſuch a poſt. This 
he p:omiſed, but upon theſe "__ 
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that her daughter ſhould aſk him 
for it. The widow thanked him, 
and not ſuſpecting that any deſign 
was covered under this offer, con- 
cluded herſelf ſure of ſucceſs : but 
how amazed was ſhe to find her 
daughter, whom ſhe had bred in 
the molt paſſive ſubjection, and who 
had never diſcovered the leaſt in- 
ſtance of diſobedience, abſolutely 
refuſed to aſk any ſuch favour of 
his grace. She could not be pre- 
vailed upon neither by flattery, nor 
threatening ; and continuing ſtill 
obſtinate in her reſolution, her 
mother obliged her to explain her- 
ſelf upon the point of her refuſal. 
She told her then, that the duke of 
Montague had already made an at- 
tack upon her; that his deſigns 
were diſhonourable; and that if 
ſhe ſubmitted to aſk his grace one 
favour, he would reckon himſelf 
ſecure of another in return, which 
he would endeavour to accompliſh 
by the baſeſt means. 

This explanation was too ſatiſ- 
factory: who does not ſee the 
meanneſs of ſuch an ungenerous 
conduct? He had made uſe of the 
mother as a tool for carrying on 
political defigns; he found her 
diſtreſs ; and, as a recompence tor 
her ſervices, and under the pre- 
tence of mending her fortune, at- 
tempted the virtue of her daugh- 
ter, and would provide for her on 
no other terms, but at the price of 
her child's innocence, In the 
mean time, the young Corinna, a 
2 name given her by Mr. 

ryden, continued to improve her 
mind by reading the politeſt au- 
thors. 

We have already ſeen that ſhe 
was addreſſed, upon honourable 
terms, by Mr. Gwynnet, of the 
Middle-Temple, ſon of a gentle- 


man in Glouceſterſhire. Upon 
his firſt diſcovering his paſſion to 
Corinna, ſhe had honour enough 
to remonſtrate to him the inequa- 
lity of their fortune, as her ＋ 
were then in a very perplexed ſitu- 
ation. This objection was ſoon 
ſurmounted by a lover, eſpeciall 

as his father had given him pol. 
ſeſſion of the greateſt part of his 
eſtate, and leave to pleaſe him- 
ſelf. 

Mr. Gwynnet no ſooner obtain- 
ed this, than he came to London, 
and claimed Corinna's promiſe of 
marriage: but her mother being 
then in a very weak condition, ſhe 
could not abandon her in that diſ- 
tieſs, to die among ſtrangers. She 
thereſore told Mr. Gwynnet, that 
as ſhe had not thought ſixteen 
years long in waiting tor him, he 
could not think fix months long in 
expectation of her. He replied 
with a deep ſigh, ** Six months, 
at this time, my Corinna, is more 
than ſixteen years have been; you 

ut it off now, and God will put 
it off for ever.” It proved as he 
had foretold ; he next day went 
into the country, made his will, 
ſickened, and died April the fix- 
teenth, 1711, leaving his Corinna 
the bequeſt of 600l. and, adds ſhe, 
© Sorrow has been my food ever 
ſince.” Had fhe providentially 
married him, ſhe had been ſecure 
from the inſults of poverty; but 


her duty to her parent was more 


prevalent than conliderations of 
convenience. 

After the death of her lover, 
ſhe was barbarouſly uſed: his 
brother ſtifled the will, which 
compelled her to have recourſe to 
law ; he ſmothered the old gentle- 
man's conveyance deed, by which 
he was enabled to make a bequeſt, 
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difficult to produce a life crowded 


and offered a large ſum of money 
to any perſon who would under- 
take to blacken Corinna's charac- 
ter; but wicked as the world is, 
he found none ſo completely aban— 
doned, as to perjure themſelves for 
the ſake of this bribe. At laſt, 
to ſhew her reſpe& to the memory 
of her deceaſed lover, the con- 
fented to an accommodation with 
his brother, to receive 20-1. down, 
and 2001. at the year's end. The 
firſt payment was made, and diſ- 
tributed inſtantly amongſt her mo- 
ther's creditors; but when the 
other became due, he bid her de- 
fiance, ſtood ſuit on his own bord, 
and held out four terms. He car- 
ried it from one court to another, 
till at laſt it was brought to the bar 
of the houſe of lords; and that be- 
ing a tribunal where the chicanery 


of lawyers can have no weight, he 


thought proper to pay the money 
without a hearing: + The-gentle- 
men of the long robe had made 
her ſign an inſtrument, that they 
ſhould receive the money and pay 


themſelves; after they had laid 


their cruel hands upon it, of the 
zool. the poor diſtreſſed lady re- 
ceived but thirteen pounds fixteen- 
thillings, which reduced her to the 
neceſſity of abſconding from her 
creditors, and ſtarving in an ob- 
ſcure corner; till ſhe was betrayed 


by a falſe friend, and hurried to 
Jail. Beſides all the other calami- 


ties of Corinna, ſhe had ever a 
bad fate of health, occaſioned by 
a ſurpriſing accident, ſwallowing 
the middle bone of the wing of a 
large fowl, being above three in- 
ches long. Her uncommon caſe 
was given into the college of phy- 
einen... 

Under all theſe calamities did 
poor Corinna labour; and it is 


with greater evils. The ſmall 
fortune which her father left her, 
by the imprudence of her mother, 
was {oon {quandered : ſhe no ſooner 
began to taſle of life, than an at- 
tempt was made upon her inno- 
cence. When ſhe was about be- 
10g happy in the arms of her ami- 


able lover, Mr. Gwynnet, he was 


ſnatched from her by an imma+ 
ture fate. Amongſt her other mil. 
fortunes, ſhe labvured under the 
diſpleaſure of Mr. Pope, whom 
ſhe had offended, and who took 
care to place her in his Dunciad, 
Mr. Pope once paid her a viſit, in 
company with Henry Cromwell, 
Eſq; whoſe letters by ſome acci- 
dent, fell into her hands, with 
ſome of Pope's anſwers. As ſoon 
as that gentleman died, Mr, Curl 
found means to wheedle them from 
her, and immediately committed 
them to the preſs. This ſo en- 


raged Mr. Pope, that he never for- 
gave her. ä 


Not many months after our po- 
eteſs had been releaſed from her 
loomy habitation, ſhe took a 
mall lodging in Fleet-flreet, where 
ſhe died on the third of February, 
1730, in the fifty-fixth year of her 
age, and was two days after de- 
cently interred 1n the church of 
St. Bride's. 

Corinna, conſidered as an au- 
thoreſs, 1s of the ſecond rate; ſhe 
had not ſo much wit as Mrs. Behn, 
or Mrs. Manley, nor had fo happy 
a power of intellectual painting: 
but her poetry is ſoft and delicate, 
her letters ſprightly and entertain- 


ng: Her poems were publiſhed, 
after her death, by Curl; and two 


volumes of letters which paſſed 
between her and Mr, Gwynnet. 


Anec- 
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Anecdotes of Monſ de V. oltaire, in his 
preſent ſituation at Fernex in Bur- 
gundy, near Geneva. 


TH E following anecdotes are ſaid 
to be authentic; it is, Honbewer, 
evident, that the colleAor of them is 
not an enthuſiaſtic admirer of the cele- 
brated writer, whom he profeſſes to 
characterixe. 


N the preface to an ingenious 

volume, lately publiſhed, un- 
der the modeſt title of Pagatelles, 
lately ſaw the following obſerva- 
tion, which my acquaintance with 
Voltaire has truly, too truly veri- 
fied, 

« Authors are, in general, the 
reverſe of all other objects; they 
magnify, by diſtance; they dimi- 
niſh by approach: it reminds me 
of a city built on a hill, and in 
perſpective; where the towers, the 
ſpires, and lofty parts, are ſeen 
with admiration ; but, on a nearer 
approach, we diſcover narrow 
ſtreets, little alleys, and offenſive 
objects perhaps; till we are, at 
laſt, taught to wiſh we never had 

uitted our firſt diſtance; and wiſh, 
though in vain, to be thus happily 
deceived, as before.“ 

As this great author had ever in 
his eye, the realizing a proper for- 
tune to retire upon, he has, ſome- 
how or other, accompliſhed it; for, 
at preſent, he poſſeſſes a vaſt tract 
of land in that part of Burgundy 
properly called the Pais de Gex: 
which ſtretches almoſt to that gate 
of Geneva which opens 1nto France, 
and that part of Switzerland 
bounding on the ſouth-weſt fide 
of the lake. 

It is plain, by anecdotes delivered 


to us from Berlin, that, during his 
long reſidence there, and enjoying 
thoie ſubltantialemoluments, which 
that monarch denies even to his 
deliverers, the military gentlemen, 
Voltaire at laſt ſo enraged the king 
by perpetual accounts of his mean. 


behaviour; that one thing bring- 


ing on another, and joined to a 
quarrel with the great Maupertuis, 
then at the head of the academy 
of ſciences in Berlin, Voltaire was 
diſmiſſed with a genteel kind of 
diſgrace; being ordered to leave 
the golden key he wore, and to de- 
part in twenty-four hours. 


It appeared that out of the am- 


ple allowance of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, he had remitted every dollar 
home; though his majeſty gave 
him a more ample penſion than 
uſual, to juſtify his affeQtionate. 
choice of this boſom friend, by ſup- 
poling he would diffuſe it among 
his ſubjects; and thereby gain, if 
not a ſettled, yet a tranſitory kind 
of popularity. 

The king lived to find the fal- 
lacy of his judgment in this parti- 
cular, at leaſt; and it is well 
known, that this great little man, 
when the court went into deep 


mourning on ſome near occaſion, 


borrowed of ſome friend a ſuit that 
fitted him, rather than be at the 
expence of making a new one, 

That he was vexed to be found 
out (and his good friend Mauper- 
tuis took eſpecial care to enflame 
the bill) appears by the ſevere 
couplet or two left on his table, 
together with the king's picture 
and clef d'or; the purport of 
which was: 


«« ] received it with affection, 
] return it with diſdain; 
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4% As does a once fond lover to 
« his favourite, | 

« When his affection is turn'd 
4 to hate.” 


This is the purport, if not the 
exact tranſlation. The king, as l 
heard, treated it with that proper 
contempt which Richard does the 
billet put into his hands the even- 
ing before the battle; which, as 
Sternhold and Hopkins have it on 
another occaſion, may be either 
fung or ſaid. 

Voltaire was afterwards equally 

well received at the court of Man- 
heim; and it was during his ſtay 
here that he wrote his tragedy of 
Olympia; and, with his uſual ac- 
euracy, lays the ſcene in the tem- 
ple of Epheſus, two hundred years, 
at leaſt, after that famous ſtructure 
was deſtroyed. 
And this reminds me of a ſtrange 
anſwer he gave to old general Fur- 
ſtenberg at the ſame court; who, 
giving him an hint, and with great 
difidence to ſo great an author; 
that a certain battle in his Hiſtory 
of the War, was marked down as 
in the month of April, when really 
it happened in October; made an- 
ſwer, Well fool! it was fought 
then; no matter when,” What 
dependance on ſuch a volatile hiſ- 
torian ? 

The ſame general was in Eng- 
land, as engineer-general to the 
Heſſians; was governor to the pre- 
ſent landgrave, during his mino- 
rity; had great rank at the elector 

alatine's, as commandant of Man- 
E and yet could not eſcape 
the pointed ribaldry of our great 
author. | 

One ſmall circumſtance at the 
court of Berlin ſeems neceſſary, 
ere I drop the curtain there; that, 
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as it came out afterwards, his ma- 
jeſty certainly availed himſelf (and 
perhaps it was his original view 
in the ſaid invitation) of his ſlay 
there, to form certain odes, fince 
made public under the title of Phi- 
loſophe ſans Soucie ; and which, if 
not Voltaire's, were corrected by 
him ; on the quarrel the ſecret ap- 
peared, and Voltaire was rude 
enough to ſay, „I was his old 
waſherwoman, and was ſent for 
only to clean his dirty ſheets.” 
Having been fo long accultom- 
ed to dethrone kings and over- 
throw empires on paper, he thinks 
himſelf juſtified in realizing theſe 
his chimeras; and this has been 
but a too general complaint at all 
courts, that the miniſtry could not 
quietly go on in their work for 
him. 
When he left the palatine court, 
he retired to his new purchaſe near 
Geneva. Various were the rea- 
ſons given for his ſituation; name- 
ly, that he could dodge his perſe- 
cutors from one country to ano- 


ther; being in an hour either in 


Geneva, Switzerland, or Savoy. 
But where ſuch property is, the 
ſtake is too great-- for his perſon 
he would les value than an inch 
of his acquiſitions. 

No author but himſelf ever per- 
haps knew how to out- wit book- 
ſellers; even thoſe of Holland 
have felt his ſuperiority of traffic; 
nay, while he has fold a copy at 
Paris, he would re-ſell the ſame to 
others at Leipſig, the Hague, 
Bruſſels, Leige, Francfort, and 
elſewhere ; with the addition only 
of a new title-page, or different 
introduction. 

Ile has a rented houſe, on the 
territory of Geneva, which he 
ſeldom viſits; and the real cauſe of 

diſlike 
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diſlike was being prevented exhi- 
biting a play there to the marſhal 
duke de Richlieu ; for at the in- 
ſtant, (which made the flight 
more conſpicuous) they were go- 
ing to lift the curtain, a caveat in 
form came from the ſtates, and 
too powerfully attended to be 
gainſaid. 

At Fernex, his place of reſi- 
dence, he found a large old French 
chateau, 
ground; and in its flead, has erect- 
ed a very noble ſeat-like houſe; 
but preſerving ſome aukward 
gateways, and turrets, the beauty 
of the building is much deformed 
on that front which faces the great 
road to Gex; and the back front 
is only viſible to thoſe walking 
there. 

Notwithſtanding bis long ſtay 
in England, and his pretended at- 
tention to, and affectation of our 
taſte in planting, building, and 
gardening, every part of his de- 
meſne is equally frenchified as any 
citizen's plat of ground in the en- 
virons of Paris, All his woods 
are cut into walks flar-fathion ; 
and all the variety conſiſts in its 
being a ſtar of greater or leſs mag- 
nitude, with more or fewer rays. 

Being the firſt poſſeſſions he ever 
enjoyed, he takes all methods at 
table to inform his gueſts that 
every diſh comes off the territoire ; 
and as a gallows is the mark of a 
ſeigneurie or manor in France, he 
15 not wanting alſo to inform you 
that he has as many potences as 
would ſtring half the monarchs in 
Europe; and who, as he often 


ſays, deſerve no other or better 
exaltation. 


He ſeems fond 8 ſo, 
e 


perhaps; becauſe the Engliſh at 


which he razed to the 


Geneva are his beſt friends in all 
kind of ſubſcriptions, witneſs his 
edition of Corneille) to recount 
the honours he received, and con- 
nexions he made in Enpland; and 
recounts that one evening all the 
genius's were aſſembled in compli- 
ment to him, at the earl of Peter- 
borough's on Parſon's Green. As 
he had read and admired Addi- 
ſon's works, more than any other, 
he was happy to plant himſelf near 
ſo great a man, himſelf being then 
a ſtripling. | 

it ſo happened our Engliſh au- 
thor was in one of his fits of taci- 
turnity, but had drank too much, 
even ſo as to be obliged to diſ- 
charge ſome ſhare of what he had 
loaded his ſtomach with; when 
the evening. ended, and the com- 
pany ſeparating, Voltaire waited 
on Mr. Addiſon to the coach; con- 
feſſed his obligation at having had 
the honour to fit ſo near him all 
the time; but added, „That he 
was forry to ſay the beſt thing 
which came out of his mouth that 
night was the claret.“ 

It was at the ſame time he claims 
the merit of furniſhing Mr. Pope 
with the metaphor of his ape in 
the firſt Eſſay on Man; and even 
ſays, that many other of the beſt 
philoſophical maxims were his 
own ; particularly all that portion 
of the third eſſay, which gives the 
hiſtory of natural government, 

However his pen now may be 
unequal to tracts of length or ſoli- 
dity; his vein for the bon-mot 
and quick repartee remains, and 
moſt likely will to the laſt; one 
proof of this will ſerve for the 
preſent. 

At the rehearſal of one of his 
own tragedies, Mr. Cramer, book- 

ſeller 
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ſeller at Geneva (and Voltaire's 


own immediate publiſher) was fi- 


niſhing his part, which was to end 
with 2 dying ſentences; when 
Voltaire, all deſpotic over thoſe 
he thinks his dependants, cries 
out aloud, ** Cramer, you lived 
like a prince for the four preced- 
ing acts, but at the fifth you die 
like a bookſeller.” Dr. 1 ronchin, 
the Boerhaave of this age, being 
preſent, could not help in kind- 
neſs interfering ; adding with all, 
« Why, Monſ. de Voltaire, can 
you ever expect to have gentle- 
men to be at this expence of 
dreſſes, and fatique of getting 
ſuch long parts, if you thus con- 
tinue to upbraid them? On the 
contrary, I think they al! deſerve 
the greateſt encouragement at your 
hands; and as to my friend Cra- 
mer, I declare, that, as far as lam 
a judge, he dies with the ſame 
dignity he lived.” Voltaire, who 
deteſts advice, or being informed 
by an inferior (for an author is, in 
his eye, beyond even an ZAſcula- 
pius were he living) made this 
cool anſwer; *© Pr'ythee, doctor, 
when you have got kings to kill, 
kill them your own way ; let me 
kill mine as I pleaſe.” 

Mr. Voltaire's theatre is in one 
of his out-offices, 1s neatly fitted 
up, and may contain two hunared 
perſons; two changes of ſcenes 
anſwer all the ends of French tra- 
gedy or comedy; tho? they begin 
to follow the Engliſh cuſtom of 
late, and think unity of time and 
place not eſſential in the leaſt to 

d plays. 
ROT if my fancy ſtretches ſo 
far, as one night to imagine a par- 
cel of deal planks to be Athens, 
the next. evening Paris, and the 
day after old Rome; 1 may, by 


the ſame change of ideas, chan 
the ſcenes too; and equally ima. 
rue the buſineſs of three days to 

e comprized into three hours ; as 
that incidents of time and chance 
ſhould fall into the compaſs of 
three hours; which it is impoſ— 
ſible ſhould have occurred in as 
many days, 

But as French tragedy all cen- 
ters in palace-plot, and cabinet- 
conſpiracy; and as all their ſpe- 
cies of comedy falls into the path 
of parlour- inttigue, their ſtage may 
ſtill ſupport this folly half a cen- 
tury longer, The Engliſh being 
by their nature Ubiquarians, and 
ſeldom in one place long, muſt 
have painted canvas as quick as 
their ideas, or they would fall 
aſleep. b 

To return to our little theatre 
at Fernex: the attendants are 
made up of the butler, coach- 


man, groom, &c. I have caught 


the laughing dairy-maid in the 
habit of a prieſteſs: and the old 
cook was found in the fact of 
being for that night -a young 
veital, 

But what abates the whole plea- 
ſure, is the frequent and outra- 


geous interruptions of Mr, Vol- 


taire, who, when any paſſage 
goes wrong, never fails to pro- 
claim it; and will croſs the ſtage 
in his night-cap and gown to 
ſcold at an empreſs, or pull the 
cap of a queen. 

Great wits, ſays a great author, 
are ſurely allied to madneſs; one 
would imagine this who faw our 
epic-writer on ſuch a night. 'I re- 
member his coachman not enter- 
ing time enough to lay him down 
gently in the hour of death, in the 
character of a 'Turkiſh ſlave, he 
changed his tragedy part into 

comic 
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comic reaſoning; and whimſically 
aſked him for a receipt in full of all 
demands; for | am ſure,” ſaid 
Voltaire, „J muſt be in your 
debt, or you would not have uſed 
me ſo, as to let me die thus like a 
beggar.” | 

After the moſt ſerious concluſion 
of a tragedy, or refined finiſhing 
of a comedy, this great man ren- 
ders himſelf truly little, by ſome 
jeſt to the audience, lower, if poſ- 
ſible, than a merry andrew's at 
Bartholomew fair, | 

And ſo little does he think mu- 
fic a part of the entertainment, 
that, when Mr. Hayes, now mal- 
ter of the king's band in Dublin, 
made up a pleaſing ſet in his or- 
cheſtra, he always ſhortened their 
ingenuity by the warning-bell; or 
would be laughing in the pit or 
boxes with ladies fo very loud, 
as to drown all efforts of har- 
mony. 

This is rather the more ſurpriſ- 
ing, as he pays great attention to 
his niece, madame Dennis; who 
plays the harpſichord equal, if not 
fuperior, to any profeiſor of the 
ſcience, 

And, fince JI have mentioned 
one lady of his houſhold, I am 
called upon to inform the reader 
that the defcendant of the great 
Corneille was at the eve of her ſti- 
pend, as a penſioner in ſome con- 


vent in France; when he, with no. 


imall labour, found her out; and 
having married her to a French 
officer, one Depuy, Voltaire ſeem- 
ingly publiſhed Corneille's works 
by ſubſcription, to make her a for- 
rune equal to her huſband ; but, 
from many other concurrent cir- 


cumſtances in his life of avarice 


and penury, I do really believe 
Voltaire fhared the profits, which 


I hear amounted to near 5000l, 
ſterling. | 

When we conſider how many 
crowned heads eſpouſed this un- 
dertaking, this ſum leſs ſurprizes 
but this we know, that where (as 
the empreſs-queen for inſtance) 
any great perſonage ſubſcribed for 
an hundred, and only in polite- 
neſs took one copy, he ſold all the 
reſt at a market price, and ſo traf- 
hcked with the generoſity of his 
beſt friends. 

The young couple live under his 
roof; and though never married 
himſelf, yet does he love to ſee o- 
thers happy 1a that ſtate; having, 
as I heard him ſay, joined toge- 
ther eighteen couple of ſervants, 
during his reſidence at Fernex ; 
ſcarce then above five years, 

He has other good houſes on his 
eſtates; ſuch as Tournaye, &c. for 
the French mark their ſmalleſt de- 
meſnes with a chateau ; though 
perhaps the ſaid building ſhall 
never be furniſhed or finiſhed. 

Under theſe articles of finiſhing 
and furniſhing, no houſes are per- 
haps ſo inſufferably defective as the 
country- houſes in France: thoſe 
who can afford to have two houſes 


(namely, town and country) ſend 


all their beſt moveables to Paris; 
while thoſe whoſe circumſcribed 
fortunes never permit them that 
advantage, live in farms; which 
being tricked off with a few tarrets 
and pinnacles, bears the name of 
chateau always, 

From this vanity of a little piece 
of property, occurs that perpetual 
jumble in the names of families, ſo 
as hardly to be able ever to diſtin- 
guiſh one branch from another : 
tor ſhould a lord of a manor have 
ten ſons, one takes the name of 
Du-bois (of the wood) ; a ons 
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de la Haye (of the hedge); a third 
de la Tour, (of the tower); a 
fourth de la Fountaine (of the 
fountain); till, after every part 
of the houſe and garden 1s ran- 
ſacked for a freſh appellation, 
ſhould the good lady bring ano- 


ther, they would call him, rather 


than not give ſome Nom de Guerre 
at the chriſtening, de la Jartiere, 
from one of his mother's garters. 

But to return to Fernex : the 
pariſh church forming part of the 
quadrangle or grand cour to the 
old chateau; and Voltaire being 
thereby intercepted a view of the 
lake, fairly ſawed the church in 
two, without any ſpiritual licence 
for ſo doing; or, without a with 
your leave, or by your leave of the 
biſhop or dean; but, as a ſalvo to 
the injury, he has put in very large 
capitals, diſtinguithable from the 
reat road to the town of Gex (and 
o purpoſely intended) theſe words: 


Deo Erexit Voltaire. 


Many epigrams, ſonnets, and 
madrigals have been wrote on the 
occafion, but not one worthy of 
inſertion ; ſuffice it, that as the 
rule of his conduct is, in general, 
every ſchool-boy can throw his 
ſquib of animadverſion. 

On the diſſolution of the order 
of jeſuits, and of courſe their diſ- 
ſipation, Voltaire ſelected one to 
be his table- companion, and fel- 
low cheſs- player. The poor Pere 
Adam (that is his name) is forced 
to eat his pudding, and hold his 
tongue; for never was a Welſh 
curate ſo much the butt of his 
ſquire's arrows, as is this chaplain 
of his. 

I give him a title here Voltaire 
never intended him; but I know 


that the accidental refidence of 
this jeſuit in his houſe, has fre- 
quently given an handle for many 
to think and ſay, that, however 
ludicrous our epic is in public, 
that in private he is not without 
his fears; which he proves by 
having this reverend chaplain in 
his houſe and at his elbow; where- 
as it is well known that both the 
veſpers and mattins of monſ. de 
Voltaire are cheſs and back-gam- 
mon, piquet or a game at qua- 
drille. 

When he invited the poor Pere 
Adam to his houſe, it is ſaid he 
was ingenious enough to add, * if 
you can dare to live with a man 
who profeſſes himſelf to have no 
religion at all, or, if any thing, 
is a ſtricter diſciple of Confuciug 
than you can be of your humble 
maſter, then come to me.“ 

He ſeldom goes to bed till day- 
break, drinking coffee almoſt eve- 
ry half hour, and playing at 
cheſs; next day he is never viſible 
till noon, and then diſagreeably 
ſo; having but too often a dirty 
bayjan, and unpowdered tye-wig, 
with the knots before; and a cap 
over that, either of ſilk or velvet 
embroidered ; and being naturally 
haſty and waſpiſh, I am often 


reminded of Lear as repreſented 


in a ſtrolling company, where the 
wardrobe furniſhes the ſame ſuit 
for that inſane king, as for the 
Mahomet of ſome Turkiſh tragedy, 
incomplete at leaſt, and at beſt 
very ſhabby. 

The Jeſuit reſiding with 
Monſ. de Voltaire being rather 
a man of ſlight, than ſtrikin 
genius, often gives this — 
of the family an handle to make 
him the butt of converſation; 
however, the Pere Adam follows 

the 
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the old adage of, ** eating his But I muſt alſo obſerve to you, 
pudding, and holding his tongue.” that a piſtol ball will kill me, but 

Voltaire ſays of him often, I can have no effect on you; lead 
eft Pere Adam, mais pas le premier will aſſimilate with your brain; 
des hommes, He may be Father and therefore are we not cn an 
Adam, but is far from being the equal footing. 

27 4, bop the curtain of B Ts enn 

raw rtain er- 

lin once more (which ſeemed al- VOLTAIRE: 
ready dropt) I ſhould intorm the > 3 
reader that Maupertuis and he had The quarrel, by theſe means, 
a real quarrel, and what the king ended like that of Dr. Caius and 
of Pruſſia began in a political jeſt, Sir Hugh Evans. It became a 
had near ended in a very ſerious party- affair of the moſt laughable 
manner. kind; fo that the very boys of 

Indeed, the phlegmatic diſpoſi- Berlin upbraided Monf. de Mau- 
tion of Maupertuis, (a Norman) pertuis, fer not ſending a ſquirt to 
was a proper ſubject for the king, Monſ. de Voltaire, inſtead of a 
in his hours of humour and raillery, challenge with ball and piſtol. 
to play off his artillery on, by means > Jo return to our lord paramount 
of the ſaid Maupertuis, againſt the At the chatear de Fernex, where he 
vivacity of a Frenchman, born may be truly called ſuch; the gay 
ſouthward, and differing more from part of Geneva take delight in vi- 
the northern French in the ſeveral fiting him; but as he knows what 
provinces of Normandy, Britany, is related to them, will reach the 
Anjou, &c. than perhaps any coun- ears of their magiltracy, he never 
try in the globe. fails ſaying the ſevereſt things an 

To return, matters were carried 1rritated genius can invent. 
ſo high, that Maupertuis ſent a A gentleman's equipage not 
challenge to Voltaire; then fick coming punctually, who was on a 
in bed. The exact words of his viſit to him, he aſked if the coache 


invitation to the field of battle I man was a Genevite ; and being 
never ſaw, but his anſwer was al- anſwered in the affirmative, he re- 


moſt in theſe words. plied, “ Oh! there the very ſer- 

| vants are kings; no wonder you 
Monſieur de Maupertuis: are ſo tyrannically uſed.” 

At another time, (the reader muſt 

8 IR, obſerve that Geneva has no terri- 


tory) he ſaid, ſuppoſing each free 


I had the honour of your chal- citizen of this great republic had a 
lenge, which I would gladly have ſhirt, and would lend it on the oc- 
accepted, had you given me the caſion, they might cover their do- 
choice of my own weapons; being. minion with their own linen, 

ill a-bed, a ſyringe would have His houſe is a receptacle for all 
been the moſt proper inſtrument; foreigners; and, as every ſuch vi- 
and that, from your known huma- ſitor ſtrains his genius to entertain 
nity, I do expect to receive from him, no wonder, by ſuch a quick 
your ſkilful hands. ſucceſſion of all the ſeveral inbabi- 
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tants of the four quarters of the 
world, that Voltaire has ſuch an 
univerſal knowledge of mankind. 
His converſation among men ge- 
nerally turns (and too unhappily 
ſo) on blaſphemous ſubjects; and 
(which argues a great want of po- 
liteneſs) he generally increaſes this 
vein if any churchmen are preſent ; 
nay, according to their rank, he 
augments or decreaſes his ſallies of 
what he falſely calls pleaſantry. 
Thus a ſtory which would be a 
good one for a poor cure or abbe, 
muſt be enriched for a mitred brow 
or cardinal ; and Pere Adam (the 


E ſimple Jeſuit) whatever little 


e may ſay on the occaſion, pays 
it off in thinking. 

Yet, to keep up appearances, he 
has given an altar to the church 
adjoining to his houſe, and ſome 
rich veſtments to the ſacriſty; and 
will, occaſionally, attend the ſer- 
vice ; particularly on a wedding, 
which thall happen in his own 
family. - 

The Archbiſhop of Troyes din- 
ing with him one day, Voltaire 
was, as uſual, playing off all his 
artillery againſt the prelate, who 
was alſo acardinal, Ihe good di- 
vine immediately became the gen- 
tieman, and ſaid, the. world have 
ſuch obligations to men of genius, 


that a particular allowance is ever 


made to them, in retuin for their 
productions; though I don't doubt 
yet but Monſ. de Voltaire will he 
a good convert to us before he 
dies.” Voltaire immediately an- 
ſwered, My lord! if ever I am 
made a convert of, it mult be, like 
St. Paul, on horſcback.”” 

With ladies, he is rather inde- 
cent; as with the church, he is but 
too apt to be ludicrous, Many of 


his late works will verify this; and 
I rather think that the ſweepings 
of his brain, ſo lately publiſhed, 
are more owing to his flattering 
bookſeller and his wife ; who, like 
F—-—r in Dublin, never care if 
Voltaire or Dean Swift ſuffer, ſo 
he or they can have veniſon in the 
proper ſeaſon. 

The /alle à manger at Voltaire's 
is very dirty in general. And you 
will ſee ſervants waiting in waiſt- 
coats, and women at work (in not 
the molt delicate of needle employ- 
ment) while company of the firſt 
rank are at dinner. But his draw- 
ing-room, and other apartments, 
make ample amends for this care- 
leſsneſs; ſcarce any nobleman 
having a more elegant ſuite of 
chambers, either for ſtate or con- 
venience, 

You would be ſurpriſed to ſee on 
what ſcraps of paper he writes his 
beft hints for material works. I 
am amazed he can find them in the 
diſſipated manner they lie. While 
he writes he always fits with his 
back to the fire; which is, per- 
haps, to ſave his eyes. 

When he does dreſs, (which 1s 
rare) no man produces a more va- 
riegated wardrobe; but ſo eccen- 
tric 1s he, that, in a ſuit of velvet 
and embroidery, I have ſeen him 
join the dance of ſome ſervants in 
the hall, on hearing the violin give 
the ſummons, 

But let me not dare by theſe i- 
nutia to think of leſſening the va- 
lue of ſo great a maſter of the pen, 
On the contrary, Dean Swift had, 
in his private hours, more of this 
vein than even Voltaire; deſcend- 
ing often to chuſe mere trifles, in 
order the better, perhaps, to riſe 
in ſentiment afterwards. Pope cer- 

tainly 
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tainly means this, when he ſo ele- 
antly pays this compliment to lord 
Boling broke : 


« Teach me, like thee, in various 
nature wile, 

« To fall with dignity, with tem- 
per riſe,” 


There 1s a monarchical, deſpotic 
ſtate in this great man, which ap- 

ars in his minuteſt actions. Thus, 
at table, he never comes in with the 
reſt of the company; but will de- 
lay about any trifle; and, on en- 
trance, loves to recall all the diſhes, 
and diſturb every part of the table, 
with placing and miſ-placing them, 
after every one elſe has been ſatis- 
fied ; which is rather diſagreeable, 
when the appetite of others has 
been ſatisfied; nothing being ſo 
unwelcome as the remnants of 
diſhes half ſpoiled, and ſcraps of 
delicacies; which, by theſe means, 
no longer are ſuch. 

Land being cheap in this part 
of Burgundy (called properly the 
pais de Gex) it is amazing what a 
quantity of acres he has on his 
eſtate; and he ſeems to value him- 
ſelf on this, in preference to a 
{ſmaller ſhare of territory more cul- 
tivated, 

He pretends to ſhew a turn for 
Engliſh improvements, from ob- 
ſervations he made, or pretended 
to make in England, when he was 
there. But the attachment to 
French ornaments &ill prevails ; 
and a flower plat and fuuniain are; 
to him, greater embelliſhments 
than all the woods and waters of a 
Chatſworth, a Caſtle-Howard, or 
a Sturton 

His favourite work is the Pucelle 
d Orleans; which, in fact, is the 
Hudibras of the French poetry and 


language. His picture is often 
drawn looking on his Henriade, 
but I believe he has not that af- 
fection for it he has for many other 
of bis performances. 

Being aſked which of his trage- 
dies he moſt affected, he replied, 
Olympia; “ for the ſame reaſon,” 
ſays he, „that a man is proud of 
having a child at ſeventy-five.” 

He has many carriages, accords 
ing to the French cuſtom, but not 
one fit to ride in, No nation (ele- 
gant as they are at Paris in theſe 
conveniences) is ſo careleſs diſtant 
from the metropolis. If you are 
carried, or (as is the common ex- 
pretiion) lifted out of the dirt, it is 
all they think of; ſtained linings, 
ragged fringes, broken windows, 
make up the ſum of a French coun- 
try equipage ; and Mr. Shandy (in 
a late volume) gives this under his 
hand in his obſervations; during a 
French perambulation. 

Though Voltaire never would 
accept a title from any monarch, 
yet does he much attach himſelf to 
perſonages ſo adorned; nay, in the 
very opening of his letters, he will 
give a preference of reading to thoſe 
with ducal coronets over thoſe of 
common earls, viicounts, or barons. 

He complains much of an un- 
conquerable dryneſs in his habit of 
body; „Which,“ ſays he, „one 
dav or other, muſt end me;” as 
it but for that he inight live a cen- 
turv longer; and 1 am told, that 
in inneſs no man is ſo afraid of the 
devil's claws as himſelf ; inſomuch, 
that the moſt ignorant and mendi- 
cant rie can, at that time, have 
a {way over him, which, in perfect 
health,. the infallible head of the 
church would tail of. 

The mauy preſents from the 
great, of wine, and every delicacy 
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which ſo many different countries 
afford, allow him to keep a better 
table than many of his equals in 
fortune; and, whether their fa- 
vours ariſe from fear or love, he is 
equally gainer. 

Moſt people think him, at leaſt, 
twenty years older than he really 
is; appearing on the theatre of 
life ſo early (for he publiſhed at 
ſixteen) many imagine him a man 
from that æra; when, in fact, he 
was only a ſtripling. Nor do I 
now helieve him to be above 
ſeventy. 

However, being one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed-chamber to the 
king, his age may eaſily be aſcer- 
tained ; for a man cannot enter on 
ſuch a poſt till of certain age; and, 
by the date of his commiſſion, it 
will appear when he obtained that 
honour. | 

His affection to the elector- pa- 
Jatine ſeems beyond that of any 
other monarch; he reſided with 
him a year under his roof at Man- 
heim, and had every honour of a 


Prince of the blood ; but mingling 


in politics, the minority there 
grew jealous of him; and ſo he 
retired to his territory near Ge- 
neva. . 

The elector had ſeveral buſts of 
him executed by Mr. Verchetſel, 
the moſt eminent ſtatuary now liv- 
ing, and who is governor of the 


ſculpture academy at Manheim; 


but, to keep him in good humour, 
ſome ladies of the court were always 
near him; or he would not have 
had patience to go through the 
ceremony of a model. 

In ſhort, he is ſuch a mixture of 
dignity and littleneſs; ſuch a con- 
traſt of the trifler and man of judg- 
ment; that he ſeems, as Falſtaff 
fays ſo wittily of himſelf, a double 


man. As his various works prove 
him the great man, I have only 
touched on thoſe anecdotes which 
ſhew him in another light; per. 
haps, unknown to the world, and 
which, b'/cnded with his other cha- 
racer, make him as be Is —— 4 
mortal man; and not that deity 
the minor writers would fain raiſe 
him to. 

If | have been too ſevere, attri- 
bute it to a punctuality in my na- 
ture; and when he dies, let us ſay 
of him what Prince Henry ſaid 
over even his enemy : 


„ Thy ignominy ſleep with thee 
in the grave, 

„But not remember'd in thy epi- 
taph.” | 


By ignominy, I mean his univer- 
ſal diſlike to all religion; in which 
he is not content (for this I could 
forgive him) to think only ; but 
he loves to vent his opinion in pub- 
lic; and the world are left to judge, 
with the attachment people are too 
apt to have towards men of genius, 
what an infinite number of proſe- 
lytes he is capable of drawing to 
himſelf in theſe days of libertiniſm 
and diſſipation. 

Being exiled the kingdom of 
France (ſome people only ſay, the 
court) he paſt over to England, the 
ſureſt, as the happieſt aſylum; to a 
gentleman and a genius, He raiſed 
ſubſcriptions there, unknown to 
any native ; and which in an ene- 
my's country might, or is, indeed, 
called contributions. 

On his wiſhing to return home, 
on ſome private affairs, he ſtrongly 
ſolicited the then French miniſtry 
to obtain leave for ſuch a favour to 
himſelf; but, however publicly his 
majeſty might approve and coun- 
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tenance ſuch recall, the revengefal 
miniſters were not ſo eaſily recon- 
cileable, but became very ſtrenuous 
oppoſers of it, But Voltaire (ever 
an over-match in politics and ge- 
nius, for theſe his enemies of ſtate) 
wrote to ſome powerful friends in 
Germany, and ſuddenly got him- 
ſelf inveſted with a public charac- 
ter; [ think it was either from the 
electorate of Cologn, or prince 
biſhop of Liege. 

On obtaining this rank, he im- 
mediately ſet off for the court of 
Verſailles, having previouſly pot 
his credentials acknowledged be- 
fore he preſented himſelf in pub- 
lic. 

On his firſt appearance, the 
reader may well imagine what a 
buzz there was throughout the 
drawing-room of ſuch an inquifi- 
tive court ; and of courſe, his old 
enemies, from curioſity, and not 
affection, incircled him, and began, 
as uſual, their congratulations, each 
equally endeavouring to exculpate 
himſeif, and in general themſelves, 
from any hand iu his baniſhment. 
After hearing what they all had to 
offer, he ſaid, ** By being thus 
exiled my country ſo long, I am 
incapable of underſtanding your 
language now, with preciſion, 
But, if you will talk with my 
ſecretary here, or any of my train, 
they will inform me, when | get 
home, what kind ſervices you mean 
to me.“ 

His pardon was ſoon after ſeal- 
ed, and it is ſaid, that, by this in- 
ſolence of his, as alſo his being 
honoured with a public character, 
(in which department he might 
equally ſerve or injure them) that 
the very miniſtry, once his ene 
mies, were now the firſt leaders to 
his pardon. 


At Manheim (where he reſided 
after his diſgrace at Berlin, if it 
may be fo cail-4, when he choſe 
his own diſm ion) he behaved 
with ſuch imperiouſneſs, or ab- 
ſence of mind. that when the elec- 
tor, who would honour him often 
with a viſit in his pe tments, 
and even by his own appointment 
waited on him, he would pretend 
not to know him; and, but for 
that ſovereign's inſuperable bene- 
volence, the friendſhip muſt have 
ended. 

A certain Engliſh oculiſt being 
at Berlin during Voltaire's reſi- 
dence there, I in a few words 
introduce an anecdote c this che- 
valier, profeſſor, and member of 
all the academies in Europe; 
which, as it is connected a little 
with Voltaire, is not entraie in this 
letter. 

His majeſty of Pruiiia, for ſome 
realons, heid the Engliſh then at 
arin's length, and was ſo little de- 
ſirous of pleaſing the ccuntry in 
general, that he would hardly be 
civil to any particular part of it, 
though hacked with title, or of- 
fices of ſtate, i.ord D——, Earl 
St. t, the Duke of St. ——, 
and many great commoners, were 
then in the city of Berlin, but ne- 
ver once invited to court. Nay, 
ſo flighted were they, that on the 
Parade (the general reſort of all 
foreigners, while the guard mounts) 
the king would publicly ſay to ge- 
neral Keith and lord Marſhal, 
„What! are your countrymen not 
gone yet?” Obſerve, as a further 
proof of h rev: 'ige ; bis ambaſſa- 
dor at Paris, and the French am- 
baſſador to his court, were both 
attainted peers of this kingdom; 
namely, the lords Marihal and 
Tyrconnel; as the own and only 
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brother of the former was at that 
time alſo commander in chief of 
all his forces. But to the point: 


.at the time the Engliſh nobility 


were thus whimſically excluded 
the court, our chevalier oculiſt was 
publicly admitted: nay, to render 
it more ſatirical againſt us, with 
double honour, ſuperior to what a 
perſon of that rank deſerved; how- 
ever, his uſual vanity might detire, 
or perhaps expect it. Obſerve, 
that the ſaid doctor was then 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of being em- 
ployed by our miniſtry, as a pri- 
vate obſerver on the actions of ſe- 
veral princes; and his profeſſion 
gave him theſe opportunities, as 
he was perpetually fluctuating be- 
tween one court and another, and 
admitted to their preſence, 

The oculiſt being introduced to 
the king, his majeſty (with his 
uſual politeneſs) aſked him what 
favours he could confer on him, 
being ready to diſtinguiſh all men 
of eminence like himſelf, The 
doctor only deſired to have the ho- 
nour of being oculiſt to his m--—y; 
and which, to make ſhort of, the 
king readily granted; adding, 
as I do not love to ſuſpend any 
one's happineſs long, be at court 
to-morrow early, and your patent 
ſhall be ready.“ | 

The chevalier (fluſhed with this 
unexpected promiſe,) now appeared 
at court as by royal command ; 
but notwithſtanding a double pa- 
rade of lacqueys and equipage, on 
his approach the king ſaid, «+ You 
deſire to be my oculiſt—there is 
your patent; you muſt take the 
uſual oaths on theſe occaſions; that 


done, come to me again.“ 


On reporting to the king that all 
neceſſary forms were gone through, 


his majeſty ſaid: . You deſired to 


be my oculiſt- you are ſo; my 
eyes want no aſſiſtance ; — yet are 
you my oculiſt z— but, if you touch 
the eyes of one of my ſubjects, I 
will hang you up. | love my ſub 
jects equally as myſelf.“ 

The chevalier departed (or was 
rather ordered to depart) in fix 
hours : he pleaded more time to 
E up his eyes and implements, 

ut was refuſed; and a guard being 
ſet over him, he was eſcorted like 
any delinquent to the borders of 
Saxony, that being the country 
moſt contiguous. The reſpect his 
majeſty ſeemed firſt to pay him in 
preference to all tbe Engliſh, (of 
which number the ſmalleſt was his 
ſuperior) now appeared a ſtill 
ſtronger ſatire againſt England, 
and proved that he ſuſpected the 
chevalier's other profeſſion, in con- 
junction with thoſe of oculiſt, ora- 
tor, and profeſſor of every ſcience. 


To bring this home to Voltaire, 


which was my intention, an epi- 
gram appeared from his pen, no 
doubt the ſting of which was, 
that the king had driven out of 
his dominions the only man who 
could have opened his eyes.” 

And now, to return to Fernex 
once more, where we ſhall take 
leave of our hero, and leave him to 
the opinion of others, no leſs than 
his own opinion of himſelf ; his 
great favourite is doctor Tronchin, 
whom he calls his Eſculapius. 
The wife of his bookſeller ſeems 
very much to rule him, and alter- 
nately, one madame Relier, whoſe 
huſband 1s a leading man in the 
preſent affairs of Geneva: a place 
which Voltaire has ſuch an aver- 
ſion to enter the walls of, that he 
has been known to fit in his coach 
at the very gates, and ſend for 
thoſe perſons he has any buſineſs 

or 
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or connection with to the window- 
fide, and give them an audience 
with all the ſelf- ſufficiency of an 
eaſtern prince. 

He is fond of driving a fingle- 
horſe chaiſe, and has a roan-horſe, 
which the eleQtor-palatine gave 
him at Manheim, becauſe it hap- 
pened to be foaled juſt under eye 
from an Arabian mare. 

He will ſometimes drive more 
madly than Phæton, and then at 
once falls into a ſolemnity of pace, 
as if compoſing ſome great work. 

An Engliſh gentleman who ſlept 
one night at his houſe, begged a 
book of him to amuſe him when 
he roſe in the morning: on which 
Voltaire gave him his Pucelle d' Or- 
leans; adding, A virgin in my 
houſe is no ſmall rarity.” 

Methinks, J ſee him now with 
his whip in his hand, calling the 
whole houſe to go a hunting (a la 
chaſſe, à la chaſſe) and when he had 
aſſembled every body, it was only 
to walk round his houſe, and bruſh 
down the ſpiders and their webs, 
which the ſervants had neglected 
among the pillars of each portico 
of his building. 

He will talk much of what the 
writers will ſay after his death; and 
often hints, that the converſation 
of Monfieur de Voltaire on his 
death-bed, cooked up by ſome je- 
ſuit, will be a moſt delicious mor- 
ſel for the Paris bookſellers; and 
the raſcals will pick up many a 
good meal of my bones,” ſays he, 
bare as [| am.” 

His kitchen-garden at Fernex 1s 
very large and convenient, but di- 
vided and ſubdivided ſo often by 
walls, looks rather unſightly: an 
open plat of ground would be too 
much expoſed to heat, perhaps, to 
forward culinary produQtions ; the 
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frequent walls may rather create a 
neceſſary ſhade. 

His love of dates, ſweet oranges, 
and pomegranates, is very parti- 
cular, Obſerve in the ſouth of 
France, that the orange being 
grafted on the pomegranate, gives 
it a fine colour; and he will often 
hold it up, and ſay, This muſt 
have been the forbidden fruit.“ 

His favourite productions in our 
language are, Garth's Diſpenſato- 
ry; Prior's Henry and Emma: 
Pope's Prologue to Cato; and the 
ſmalleſt works of Pope: but as to 
Shakeſpeur and Milton, he can 
hardly ſpeak of them with any de- 
gree of patience. 

As he writes much from hear- 
fay, no wonder he is ſo ſubje& to 
errors in chronology, and even 
facts. In a late production of his, 
which he calls Contes, or T ales, he 
declares, when writing a critique 
on the play of the Orphan, that 
Chamont, as a proof of the barba- 
rity of the Engliſh ſtage, aſks his 
ſiſter, the fair and virtuous Moni- 
mia, if ſhe has not loſt her maiden- 
head; and affirms, that Polydore 
twice pulls his beloved and lovely 
orphan by the hair of her head 
acroſs the ſtage. 

Whether any young Engliſh 
gentlemen, from deſign or 1gno- 
rance, drew him into the ſcrape of 
committing this to the preſs I can- 
not ſay; but ſoit is — and I with 
ſome comic genius of our iſland 
did not do 1t purpoſely to expoſe 
him, as, having endeavoured, or 
rather dared, as they would call it, 
to draw a picture cf the Engliſh 
ſtage, without ever knowing its 
mere out-lines. 

In his obſervations on the tra- 
ech of Hamlet, (a play he utterly 

1 he has hit on a blunder ot 
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our great Engliſh dramatic writer, 
which I could wiſh had not been 
ſo vifible : viz. 

„ And now,” ſays he, „the 
firſt act ends with the king giving 
his royal orders (and which mu 
never be diſobeyed) to fire all the 
cannon round the ramparts, two 
hundred years before gynpowder 
was invented.” 

The famous ſoliloquy of, © To 
be, or not to be, he has variouſly 
burleſqued ; as thus: 

« To dance, or not to dance, 

« Todrink, or not to drink, 

«« To dreſs, or not to dreſs, 

« To ride, or not to ride, 

1% To pay, or not to pay, 

«« To ling, or not to ſing; that 
is the queſtion,” 

On an Engliſh gentleman's tak- 
ing leave of him, to go to London, 
he ſaid: Well, Sir! I will come 
and ſee you when you are got home 
— but that is after I am dead : there 
are above twenty ghoſts in the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth, why ſhould 1 
not be one among them.” 

On addrefling a lady, who had 
Juſt lain in, he ſaid, And who 
was your midwife ?*”” On hertell- 
mg him Dr. B r, a man, he 
ſmiled; and ſaid, ©* Well! give 
my reſpetts to your huſband, and 
tell him he is half a cuckold.” 

He gives no regular livery ; ſo 
that his ſervants often wearing that 
of the laſt place they lived at, have 
the appearance of ſeveral gentle- 
mens ſervants attending as on a 
vilit to him. 

He is fond of hawks; and as the 
adjacent Alps, and the vait chain 
of mountains, known by the name 
of Ment Jura, afford various ſpe- 
cies of theſe birds, his houſe is a 
menagerie of that kind; and he 
will ſometimes amuſe himſelf, with 


letting them fly at a pigeon or a 
tame Fowl, about his houſe, calling 
them kings who tear the innocent 
ſubjects to pieces. 

His houſe was built by an archi. 
tect of Geneva, called Billion; but 
in this, he was only the bricklayer 
or ſtone-maſon, for the model is 
very common all over France. 

Though he is of a noble family, 
yet is he ever ſhy of mentioning it; 
nor can any one learn what part 
of France he was born and bred 
in: perhaps, he thinks, if too 
many particulars were known, that 
it would be publiſhed before his 
death, as dying ſpeeches often are, 
and he would not wiſh to hear he 
was ſo near dying. 

His love of Engliſh humour is 
ſo ſtrong, that he will invite the 
moſt common and blackguard ſto- 
ries ; and by taking proper memo- 
randums of them, one would think 
he meaned to new dreſs them, and 
thereby make them his own, in 
ſome future book of tales. 

A certain Engliſh general officer 
led ſo diſſipated a life, that he often 
drank tokay of a guinea a quart, 
even when alone. Upon which 
his lady would often ſay, © My 
dear general, whatever you do for 
the honour of the crown, and in 
compliment to ſlate days, do not 
arink ſuch expenſive wine when by 
yourſelf; for what muſt your poor 
children do?” „ Oh!” ſays tne 
general,“ J am eaſy as to that, 
let them ſmell at the corks.“ 

It being neceſſary to tap him 
ſome time after for the dropſy, he 
went through the operation like a 
ſoldier ; but aſking what the ſur- 
geons had found, and they reply- 
ing water, he ſaid, ** low can 
that be f I never drank a drop of 
water in all my life, But how 

| long 
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long will it be before I muſt be 
tapped again ?” On being anſwer- 
ed fix months' he replied, * It is 
impoſſible ! no veſſel in my houſe 
ever held above ſix weeks.“ 

In ſhort, his life was ſo profli- 
gate, that his lady at laſt ſaying 
« Why! general, you will not 
leave a ſhilling to bury you :” he 
anſwered, ** Oh! I'll ſtink them 
into good manners.” 

Voltaire rubbed his hands for joy, 
immediately ſet pen to paper, and 
an elegant tale on that ſubject, with 
all the Engliſh bon mots, is now to 
be ſeen at Fernex, 

But again I repeat, and ever 
ſhall, that, with all theſe little- 
neſſes, he is at intervals the very 
greateſt genius of this century. 
When he does compoſe, which 1s 
rare, he is ſo amazingly attentive, 
that he has been known to write a 
five at tragedy in as many days ; 
and I have heard him ſay of come- 
25, that he could write it faſter 


than any actors could repreſent it, 


if he had good and quick ſecreta- 
ries, 

With reſpe& to the building at 
Fernex, (was it not for having 
committed the folly of preſerving 
the gateways, and ſome towers 
capped with pinnacles, according 
to the French manner of building) 
it would be a very magnificent fa- 


bric; but an error of the ſame na- 


ture is In point, as the lawyers ſay, 
near Bridgewater, in Somerſet- 
ſhire ; where, to keep up a gate- 
way of Lord Rocheſter's, the build- 
ing of a very great and ingenious 
archite and nobleman is entirely 
ſpoilt, I mean Earl E-—t. 

have no other anecdotes of 
Monſ. de Voltaire, but what would 
offend the one or other part of 
human nature, if related; I there- 
fore beg to be excuſed any farther 
obſervations on ſo great, or ſo lit- 
tle a man, | 
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NATURAL 


Obſervations upon animals, commonly 
called amphibious by authors. Pre- 
ſented by Dr. Parſons, F. R. S. 


52 HE following remarks, 


which I have the honour to 
lay before this learned ſociety, 
were occaſioned by a converſation 
that paſſed between me and a gen- 
tleman well acquainted with natu- 
ral hiſtory, however miſtaken in 
the ſubject before us. His opinion 
was, that amphibious animals liv- 
ed more in the water than on the 
land: but I believe the contrary 
will appear by the ſequel of this 
treatiſe, 

If we conſider the words aug: 
and gie, from which the term am- 
phibious 1s derived ; we ſhould 
underſtand that animals, having 
this title, ſhould be capable of li- 
ving as well by land or in the 
air, as by water, or of dwelling in 


either conſtantly at will; but it 


will be difficult to find any animal 
that can fulfil this definition, as 
being equally qualified for either ; 
and in claſſing creatures of this 
kind, authors are much divided, 
and ſometimes miſtaken. 

Now if any natural hiftorian 
ſhould deduce his diſtinction of 
this claſs, from the ſtructure or 
characteriſtic of any part of the 


animal, I think he would be a 


little out of the way ; becauſe the 


HISTORY. 


term comprehends nothing but 
what regards its living in both air 
and water at diſcretion; however, 
ſince the word amphibious is a- 
dopted by the writers of the hiſtory 
of animals, let us retain it ſtill, 
and examine ſome of this claſs, 
and, by conſidering their natural 
cconomy reſpectively, endeavour 
to range them, according to that 
ſtandard, in the following manner. 
They are ſuch as, 

1. Enjoy their chief functions 
by land, but occaſionally go into 
the water. 

2. Such as chiefly inhabit the 
water, but occaſionally go aſhore, 
Of the latter there are but very 
few ſpecies. And although none 
of the winged tribe are 2 rang- 
ed under this claſs, yet as many 
of them remain long upon the 
water in ſearch of their proper 
food, we ſhall enumerate ſome 
we advantages, which have 

en allowed to ſeveral of them 
by the bountiful wiſdom of the 
creator, in order to render them 
the more able to obtain it; and 
this will make one curious part of 
my preſent purpoſe, not generally 
known, 

The diſpute mentioned between 
my friend and me, turned upon 
the claſs of the phocz, which con- 
fiſts of a very numerous tribe of 
different ſpecies: I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to ſhew that none of 

them 
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them can live chiefly in the wa- 
ters, but that their chief enjoy- 
ment of the functions of life is on 
ſhore. 

Theſe animals are really qua- 
drupeds; but, as their chief food 
is fiſh, they are under a neceſſity 
of going out to ſea to hunt their 
prey, and to preat diſtances from 
ſhore; taking care that, however 
great the diftances, rocks or ſwall 
Hands are at hand, as reſting 
places when they are tired, or 
their bodies become too much ma- 
cerated in the water; and they 
return to the places of their uſual 
reiort to ſleep, copulate, and 
brir.g forth their young, for the 
following reaſons ; viz. It is well 


known that the only eſſential dif- 


ference (as to the general ſtruc- 
ture of the heart) between amphi- 
bious and mere land animals, or 
ſuch as never go into the water, is, 
that in the former the oval hole re- 
mains always open. Now, in ſuch 
as are without this hole, if they 
were to be immerſed in water for 
but a little time, reſpiration would 
ceaſe, and the animal muſt die; 
becauſe a great part of the maſs of 
blood paſſes from the heart, by 
the pulmonary artery, through the 
lungs, and by the pulmonary 
veins returns to the heart; while 
the aorta 1s carrying the greater 
part of the maſs to the head and 
extremities, &c. 

Now the blood paſſes through 
tlie lungs in a continual uninter- 
rupted ſtream, while reſpiration 1s 
gentle and moderate; but when 3t 
Is violent, then the circulation 1s 
interrupted, for inſpiration and ex- 


piration are now carried to their, 


extent; and in this ſtate the blood 
cannot paſs through the lungs 
either during the total inſpiration 


or total expiration of the air in 
breathing ; for in the former caſe 
the inflation compreſſes the return- 
ing veins, and in the latter, by 
the collapſion of the lungs, theſe 
veins are interrupted alſo, ſo that 
It is only between theſe two vio- 
lent actions that the blood can 
Paſs : and hence it is that the lives 
of animals are ſhortened, and 
their health impaired, when they 
are ſubjected to frequent violent 
reſpiration; and thus it is that in 
animals who have once breathed, 
they muſt continue to reſpire ever 
after; for life 1s at an end when 
that ceaſes. 

There are three neceſſary and 
principal uſes of reſpiration in all 
land animals, and in theſe kinds 
that are counted amphibious ; the 
firſt is that of promoting the cir- 
culation of the blood through the 
whole body and extremities: in 
real fiſhes, the force of the heart 
is alone capable of ſending the 
blood to every part, as they are 
not furniſhed with limbs or ex- 
tremities ; but in the others men- 
tioned, being all furniſhed with 
extremities, reſpiration is an aſ- 
ſiſtant force to the arteries in ſend- 
ing blood to the extremities, 
which, being ſo remote from the 
heart, have need of ſuch aſſiſtance; 
otherwiſe the circulation would be 
very languid in theſe parts; thus 
we ſee, that in perſons ſubjeQ to 
althmatic complaints, the circu- 
lation grows languid, the legs 
grow cold and oedematous, and 
other parts ſuffer by the defect in 
reſpiration, | | 

A ſecond uſe of breathing 1s, 
that, in inſpiration, the variety of 
particles, of different qualities, 
which float always in the air, 
might be drawn into the lungs, 
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to be inſinuated into the maſs of 
blood, being highly neceſſary to 
contemperate and cool the agi- 
tated maſs, and to contribute re- 
fined pabulum to the finer parts of 
it, which, meeting with the daily 
ſupply of chyle, ſerves to aſſimi- 
late and more intimately mix the 
maſs, and render its conſtitution 
the fitter for ſupporting the life of 
the animal. Therefore it is, that 
valetudinarians, by changing foul 
or unwholeſome air for a free, good, 
open air, often recover from lin- 
gering diſeaſes, 

And a third principal uſe of re- 
ſpiration is, to promote the ex- 
hibition of a voice in animals ; 
which all thoſe that live on the 
land do according to their ſpecific 
natures, 

From theſe conſiderations it ap- 
pears, beyond contradiction, that 
the phocz of every kind are un- 
der an abſolute neceflity of mak- 


ing the land their principal reſi- 


dence; but there is another very 
convincing argument why they re- 
ſide on ſhore the greateſt part of 
their time, and that is, that the 
fleſh of theſe creatures is analo- 
gous to that of other land ani- 
mals; and therefore, by over- 
Jong maceration, added to the 
fatigue of their chacing their prey, 
they would ſuffer ſuch a relaxation 
as would deſtroy them. It is well 
known that animals, which have 
lain long under water, are reduced 
to a very lax and even putrid ſtate ; 
and che phoca muſt baſk in the air 
on ſhore ; for while the ſolids are 
at reſt, they acquire their former 
degree of tenſion, and the vigour 
of the animal is reſtored; and 
while he has an uninterrupted 
lacid reſpiration, his blood is re- 
reſhed by the new ſupply of air, 


as I have explained it above, and 
he 1s rendered fit for his next 
cruize: for adtion waſtes the moſt 
exalted fluids of the body, more 
or leſs, according to its duration 
and violence: and the reſtorative 
reſt muſt continue a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to the 
quantity of the previous fatigue, 

Let us now examine by what 
power theſe'animals are capable of 
remaining longer under water than 
land animals. 

All theſe have the oval hole open 
between the right and left auricles 
of the heart, and, in many, the 
canalis arterioſus alſo: and while 
the phoca remains under water, 
which he may continue an hour or 
two, more or leſs, his reſpiration 
is ſtopped, and the blood, not 
finding the paſſage through the 
pulmonary artery free, ruſhes 
through the hole from the right 
to the left auricle, and partly 
through the arterial canal, bein 
a ſhort paſſage to the aorta, an 
thence to every part of the body, 
maintaining the circulation : bur, 
upon Tiling to come aſhore, the 
blood nds its paſſage again 
through the lungs the moment he 
reſpires. 

Thus the foetus in utero, during 
his confinement, having the lungs 
compreſſed, and conſequently the 
pulmonary arteries and veins im- 
pervious, has the circulation of 
the blood carried on through the 
oval hole and the arterial canal; 
now ſo far the phoca in the water 
and the foetus in utero are analo- 
gous ; but they differ in other 
material circumſtances; one is, 
that the foetus, having never re- 
ſpired, remains ſufficiently nou- 
riſhed by the maternal blood cir- 
culating through him, and conti- 

nues 
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nues to grow till the time of his 
birth, without any want of reſp1- 
ration during nine months con- 
finement; the phoca, having re- 
ſpired the moment of his birth, 
cannot live very long without it, 
for the reaſons given before; and 
this hole and canal would be 
cloſed in them, as it is in land 
animals, if the dam did not, very 
ſoon after the birth of the cub, 
carry him into the water to teach 
him, ſo very frequently; by which 


practice theſe paſſages are kept 


open during life; otherwiſe they 
would not be capable of attaining 
the food deſigned for them by pro- 
vidence. 

Another difference is, that the 
phoca, as I ſaid before, would be 
relaxed by maceration in rem ain- 
ing too long in the water; where- 
as the fetus in utero ſuffers no in- 
jury from continuing its full num- 
ber of months in the fluid he 
ſwims in: the reaſon 1s; that 
water 1s a powerful ſolvent, and 
penetrates the pores of the ſkins 
of land animals, and in time can 
diſſolve them ; whereas the liquor 
amnii is an inſipid ſoft fluid, im- 
prognateg with particles more or 
els mucilaginous, and utterly in- 
capable of making the leaſt altera- 
tion in the cutis of the foetus, 

Otters, beavers, and ſome kinds 
of rats, go occaſionally into the 
waters for their prey, but can- 
not remain very long under wa- 
ter; I have often gone to ſhoot ot- 
ters, and watched all their mo- 


tions; I have ſeen one of them go 


ſoftly from a bank into the 
river, and dive down, and in 
about two minutes riſe, at ten or 
fifteen yards from the moon he 
went in, with a middling ſalmon in 
his mouth, which he brought on 


3 


ſhore ; I ſhot him, and faved the 
fiſh whole, Now, as all fœtuſes 
have theſe paſſages open, if a 
whelp of a true water-ſpanie], was, 
immediately after its birth, ſerved 
as the phoca does her cubs, im- 
merſed in water, to ſtop reſpira- 
tion for a little time every day, I 
make no doubt but the hole and ca- 
nal would be kept open, and the 
dog be made capable of remaining 
as long under water as the phoca. 

Frogs, how capable ſoever of 
remaining in the water, yet can. 
not avoid living on land, for they 
reſpire; and if, as I have often 
done, a frog be thrown into a 
river, he makes to the ſhore as faſt 
as he can, 

The lizard kind, ſuch as may 
be called water lizards, or la- 
certz l e all are obliged to 
come to land and depoſite their eggs, 
reſt, and ſleep; even the croco- 
diles, who dwell much in rivers, 
ſleep and lay their eggs on ſhore ; 
and, while in the water, are com- 
prong to riſe to the ſurface to 

reathe ; yet, from the texture of 
his ſcaly covering, he is capable of 
remaining in the water longer by 
far than any ſpecies of the phocz, 
whoſe ſkin is analogous to thavof a 
horſe or cow. 

The hippopotamus, who wades 
into the lakes or rivers, is a qua- 
druped, and remains under the 
water a conſiderable time; yet his 
chief reſidence is upon land, and 
he muſt come on ſhore for reſpi- 
ration. 

The teſtudo, or ſea-tortoiſe, tho? 
he goes out to ſea, and is often 
found far from land ; yet, being 
a reſpiring animal, cannot re- 
main long under water. He has 
indeed a power of rendering him- 


ſelf ſpecifically heavier or Jighter 
than 
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than the water, and therefore can 
let himſelf down to avoid an enemy 
or a ſtorm; yet he is under a ne- 
ceſſity of riſing frequently to 
breathe, for reaſons given before; 
and his molt uſual ſituation, while 
at ſea, is upon the ſurface of the 
water, feeding upon the various 
ſubſtances that float in great a- 
bundance every where about him; 
theſe animals ſleep ſecurely upon 
the ſurface, but not under water, 
and can remain longer at ſea than 
any Others of this claſs, except the 
crocodile, becauſe, as it is with 
the Jatter, his covering is not in 
danger of being too much mace- 
rated ; yet they muſt go on ſhore 
to copulate, and Jay their eggs. 

The confideration of theſe is 
ſufficient to inform us of the na- 
ture of the firſt order of the claſs 
of amphibious animals; let us now 
ſee what is to be ſaid of the ſecond 
in our diviſion of them, which 
are ſuch as chiefly inhabit the 
waters, but occaſionally go on 
ſhore. 

Theſe are but of two kinds: 
the eel, and water-ſerpents or 
ſnakes of every kind. It is their 
form that qualifies them for loco- 
motion on land, and they know 


their way back to the water at 
will; for by their ſtructure they 


have a ſtrong periſtaltic motion, by 
which they can go forward at a 
pretty good rate, whereas all o- 


ther kinds of fiſh, whether verti- 


cal or horizontal, are incapable of 


a voluntary loco-motion on ſhore ; 
and therefore, as ſoon as ſuch fiſh 
are brought out of the water, 
after having flounced a while, 
they lie motionleſs, and ſoon 
die. 

Let us now examine into the 
reaſon why theſe vermicular fiſh, 

1 
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the eel and ſerpent kinds, can live 
a conſiderable time on land, and 
the vertical and horizontal kinds 
die almoſt immediately when taken 
out of the water: and, in this re. 
ſearch, we ſhall come to know what 
analogy there is between land ani. 
mals and thoſe of the waters. All 
land*animals have lungs, and can 
live no longer than while theſe are 
inflated by the ambient air, and al- 
ternately compreſſed for its ex- 
ulſion; that is, while reſpiration 
1s duly carried on, by a regular in- 
ſpiration and expiration of air. 

In like manner, the fiſh in gene- 
ral have, inſtead of lungs, pills, 
or branchiz: and, as in land ani- 
mals, the lungs have a large por- 
tion of the maſs of blood circu- 
lating through them, which muſt 
be ſtopped if the air has not a free 
ingreſs and egreſs into and from 
them ; ſo, in fiſh, there is a great 
ſhare of blood veſſels that paſs 
through the branchiz, and a great 
portion of their blood circulates 
through them, which mult in like 
manner be totally ſtopped, if the 
branchiz are not kept perpetually 
wet with water; ſo that, as the 
air is to the Jungs, in land ani- 
mals, a conſtant aſſiſtant to the 
circulation, ſo is the water to the 
branchiz of thoſe of the rivers and 
ſeas; for when theſe are out of 
the water, the branchiz very ſoon 
grow criſp and dry, the blood veſ- 
{els are thrunk, and the blood is 
obſtructed in its paſſage ; ſo, when 
the former are immerſed in water, 
or otherwiſe prevented having re- 
ſpiration, the circulation ceaſes, and 
the animal dies. : 

Again, as land animals would 
be dellroyed by too much macera- 
tion in water, ſo filhes wouid, 
on the other hand, be ruined by 

; too 
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too much exſiccation; the latter 
being, from their general ſtructure 
and conſtitution, made fit to bear, 
and live in, the water; the for- 
mer, by their conſtitution and 
forms, to breathe, and dwell, in 
the air. 

But it may be aſked, why eels 
and water ſnakes are capable of 
living longer in the air than the 
other kinds of fiſh? this is an- 
ſwered, by conſidering the provi- 
dential care of the great creator 
ſor theſe and every one of his 
creatures: for, ſince they were 
capable of loco- motion by their 
form, which they need not be if 
they were never to go on ſhore, it 
ſeemed neceſſary that they ſhould 
be rendered capable of living a 
conſiderable time on ſhore, other- 
wiſe their loco- motion would be in 
vain, How is this provided for ? 
why in a moſt convenient manner; 
for this order of fiſhes have their 
branchiæ well covered from the 
external drying air, and are alſo 
furniſhed with a ſlimy mucus, 
which hinders their becoming criſp 
and dry for many hours, and their 
very ſkins always emit a mucus 
liquor, which keeps them ſupple 
and moiſt for a long time ; where- 
as the branchiz of other kinds of 
fiſh are much expoſed to the air, 
and want the ſlimy matter to keep 
them moiſt, Now, if, when any 
of theſe is brought out of the wa- 
ter, it was laid in a veſſel with- 
out water, he might be kept alive 
a conſiderable time, by only keep- 
ing the gills and ſurface of the 
ſkin conſtantly wet, even without 
any water to ſwim in. 

Beſore I diſmiſs the firſt part of 
my diſcourſe, I muſt beg your pa- 
tience, while I mention ſomething 
that relates to a family among the 


fiſh kinds, which is of a middle na- 
ture between the phocz, and the 
real fiſhes of the ſea, in one pecu- 
liar reſpect. This is the claſs of 
the phocenz, or porpuſſes, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; 
and theſe have lungs, and there- 
fore are forced to come up to the 
ſurface to breathe at very ſhort in- 
tervals; but, when brought on 


ſhore, have no progreſſive loco- 


motion. So that, having lungs, 
they reſemble the phocæ, and, in 
every other reſpect, che real fiſhes 
of the ſea. 

Blaſius, in his Anatome Ant- 
malium, page 288, gives an ac- 
count of one of hls taken and 
brought on ſhore alive; the peo- 
ple let him lie, to fee how long he 
could live out of the water; and 
he continued alive only about ſe- 
ven or eight hours, and exhibited 
a kind of hiſſing voice. 

From what has been ſaid, it 
will, I hope, appear rational, that 


theſe are the only two orders that 


can properly be deduced from the 
claſs of amphibious animals; and 
that the genus's of either order are 
very few in the animal world. 


8 „ 


— 


letter from James Parſons, M. D. 
F. R. S. to the right honourable 
the Earl of Morton, preſident of 
the Royal Society; on the double 
herns of the Rhinoceros. 


My Lord, 


HEN I had the honour o 
laying my natural hiſtory 
of the rhinoceros before this learn- 
ed ſociety in 1745, which 1s print- 
ed in number 470, page 523, of 
the Tranſactions, I had not an 
opportunity of ſhewing a cub 
orn 
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horn to the members; I have 
therefore taken this firſt occaſion 
to entertain the preſent members 
with a ſight of a noble ſpecimen 
of the horns of an African rhi- 
noceros, brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope, by my curious 
and worthy Fiend William Ma- 
guire, eſquite, among many other 
curioſities ; preſuming that few of 
the ſociety have ever ſeen a pair of 
the like kind. But what renders 
this ſubjet the more particular, 
and worthy of obſervation, 1s, that 
by means of knowing there 1s a 
ſpecies of this animal, having al- 
ways a double horn upon the noſe, 
in Africa, Martial's reading is 
ſupported againſt the criticiſm of 
Bochart, who changed the true 
text of that poet, in an epigram 
upon the ſtrength of this animal; 
for when Domitian ordered an ex- 
bibition of wild beaſts, as it was 
the cuſtom of ſeveral emperors, 
the poet ſays: The rhinoceros 
toſs'd up a heavy bear with his 
double horn: 


Namque gravem gemino cornu fic 
extulit urſum. 


and as Bochart knew nothing of a 


double horn, he changed this line 
both in reading and ſenſe thus: 


Namque gravi geminum cornu fic 
extulit eurum. 


as if two wild bulls were toſſed up 
into the air, by the ſtrong horn of 
the rhinoceros. 

Mr. Maittaire adopted the no- 
tion of a ſingle horn, but was of 
opinion that the geminum eurum of 
Bochart ought to have been plu- 
ral, geminos euros, as being more 
elegant; and he was followed b 
Doctors Mead and Douglas, wit 


this difference, that theſe changed 
the euros for urſos, as imagining 
they were rather bears than bulls 
that were thrown up by this noble 
animal. | 

Our then worthy preſident Mar. 
tin Folkes, eſquire, had ſeen my 
account of this ſabjeR, at the end 
of which, I endeavoured, however 
preſumptuouſly, to defend Mar. 
tial's reading againſt Bochart and 
the other eminent perſons mention- 
ed; and deſired I would let it be 
read and printed, which I very 
readily agreed to, as his requeſt 
did me much honour. p 

Before m er was printed, 
Mr. Maittaire —＋ Door Doug- 
las died; and the learned Doctor 
Mead was the ſurviving critic, up- 
on this line, of the three. Upon 
this occaſion, therefore, I have a 
double pleaſure; firſt, in amuſing 
the preſent gentlemen with a molt 
curious ſpecimen in natural hif- 
tory 3 and, ſecondly, in remem- 
bering in this place, the nice can- 
dor ard generoſity of Dr. Mead 
upon that ſubject. For, about four 
months after the paper was printed, 
he received a preſent of ſeveral cu- 
rious ſhells, Feds, &c. and with 
them the bones of the face of a 
young rhinoceros, with two horns 
in ſitu, all intire, by a captain of 
an- African trader, who brought 
them from Angola. 

As ſoon as he faw the horns, 
he ſent to invite me to breakfaſt, 
and there, in company, ingenu- 
ouſly gave up his paſt opinion, 
and declared for Martial; and, 
indeed, I muſt add to the praiſe of 
that great man, that, as I was 
happy in being frequently at his 
houſe, I was witneſs to many ſuch 


inſtances of the moſt diſintereſted 
candour 
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candotr and generoſity, where any 
part of ſcience was the topic, a- 
mong his ſelect friends. 

This anecdote i thought proper 
to mention upon the preſent occa- 
Gon; nor can too much be ſaid to 
his honour, among all lovers of 
philoſophical learning. Jam 

Your lordſhip's 
moſt obedient ſervant, 
James Parſons, 

P. 8. The dimenſions are as 
follows; viz, The length of the 
anterior horn, meaſuring with a 
ring along the convex fore part, 
is 20 inches; perpendicular height 
18; circumference 21 + at the 
baſe; the poſterior horn is in per- 

ndicular height 19+; circum- 
— round the baſe 18; length 
of both baſes together upon the 
naſal bones 14; and the weight of 
both together is 14 pounds 10 
Ounces; 

The rhinoceros of the year 1739, 
deſcribed in the tranſactions, was 
three years old; and the horn not 
three inches high; and hence by 
comparing that with this; one may 
imagine this to be many years old, 
perhaps above twenty; and that 
this animal lives to a great age. 

It is alſo plain that the horns 
are perpetual, as are thoſe of oxen. 


— * 2 K 
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A letter to the preſident of the royal 
Secitty, containing a new manner 
of meaſuring the velocity of wind, 
and an experiment to aſcertain to 
What guaniity of water a fall of 
Ino o is equal. 


| Kirknewton, May 13, 1766. 
My Lord, 1 
SHOULD think myſelf moſt 
unworthy of the honour which 

your lordſhip and the royal ſoci- 

ety have done me, if the notice 
Vor. X. 


which you was pleaſe1 to take of 
my letter upon the late comet, did 
not make me more careful to ob- 
ſerve whatever I thought might tend 
to improve the knowledge of na- 
ture, which is a capital part of the 

laudable deſign of the ſociety. 
Your lordſhip knows, that my 
ſituation expoſes me to every blaſt 
that blows, and affords a fair op- 
portunity for meaſuring the velo- 
City of the wind (the force of which 
Jam, fo often, obliged to feel). I 
have attempted to determine this 
by letting light downy feathers fly 
in the wind (the method, I under- 
ſtand, uſed by the ingenious Dr, 
Derham) ; but cannot ſay, in all 
the trials I have made (though I 
have let fifty of theſe feathers fly, 
one after the other, at a time), 
that I have ever ſeen above one, 
or two at moſt, upon which [ 
could have founded a calculation. 
The velocity of the wind near 
the earth is very unequal, upon 
account of the frequent interrup- 
tions it meets with from hills, trees, 
and houſes; and even in * 
plains; the ſurface of the earth, 
though much ſmoother than it com- 
monly is, muſt reflect and inter- 
rupt ſuch a fluid as the air, and 
occaſion gteat irregularity in the 
velocity of its current: this is the 
reaſon, when a feather is let fly 
with the wind, why it ſeldom, if 
ever; deſcribes a ftrait line, but 
moves ſometimes in a kind of ſpiral, 
now high, and then low, ſome- 
times tO the right, and then again 
to the left; and why two feathers 
let fly at once, ſeldom, if ever, 
keep together, or deſcribe fimilar 
lines. | 
But, at ſome conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the earth, the velocity 
of the wind ſeems to be regular 
and ſteady : nothing can be more 
G uni- 
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uniform, than the velocity of a that was diſtin, and well defined, 
cloud in the ſky appears to be, juſt touched a ſouth and north line, 
even in the greateſt ſtorm: it is which 1 had marked upon the 
like a ſhip carried away inſenſibly ground; at that inſtant I be— 
by a ſmooth and gentle current, gan my reckoning, and followed 
paſſing over equal ſpaces in equal the ſhadow with my eye in its pro- 
times, This ſuggeſted the thought, greſs, counting ſeconds all the 
that the motion of a cloud, or its while by the clock, until I had 
ſhadow over the ſurface of the reckoned up 15 ſeconds; then [ 
earth, would be a much more obſerved exactly where the foreſaid 
proper meaſure of the velocity of edge of the ſhadow was. 
the wind. This experiment I repeated ten 
In the end of March 1762, I times in half an hour, and ſeldom 
had as favourable an opportunity found the difference of a ſecond, 
of putting this method into prac- in the time which different clouds 
tice, as I could have wiſhed for: took to move over the ſame ſpace. 
the ſtorm was exceeding high, and On the 5th of May current, | 
moved with valt velocity; the ſun repeated the trial four different 
was bright, the ſky clear, except times, the ſun being alfo near 
where it was ſpotted with light the meridian, the wind in the 
floating clouds; I took my ſtation weſt, with light clouds floating in 
in the north window of my dining a clear ſky as formerly; and found 
of diflerent 
I had a free proſpect of the fields; clouds took ſome of them 44, and 
the ſun was in the meridian, the others 45 ſeconds, to paſs over the 


wind due weſt interſecting his rays ſame ſpace which they had moved 


at right angles; I waited until the over in 15 ſeconds, in the former 
fore: part of the ſhadow of a cloud, trials. 


. Feet 

This ſpace meaſures exactly 1384 ſpace paſſed over in 15 ſeconds, 
which multiplied by 4 

& '_ © "gives 5530=ſpace paſted over in one minute, 

which multiplied by C0 | 


gives 332, 160 g ſpace paſled over in one hour. 


: Which ſpace is = 62.9 Engliſh that the ſhadow took 9g; ſeconds 
miles per hour, the velocity of the to paſs over the above ſpace, which 
wind in March 1763, gives the velocity of the wind at 
One thud of this (or 21 miles the rate of 9.9 Engliſh miles pe 
nearly) ſhews the velocity of the hour. 

wind on May the Ech, when it Thus, by having ſeveral lines 
blew a freſh gale. in different directions of a known 
his day, May 12, there was a length marked upon the ground, 
{mall weſterly breeze, the velocity one may eafily (aud with great ac- 
of which I meaſured upon the curacy, I imagine) meaſure the 
fame line, the ſun being 10 mi- velocity of the wind. If a perſon 
nutes paſt the meridian, and found was provided with an igſtrument 
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for meaſuring the force of the 
wind, it would perhaps be worth 
while to obſerve, whether, when 
the velocities of different winds 
were the ſame, (or nearly ſo) the 
forces of theſe winds did not vary 
with the ſeaſons of the year, the 
oints of the compaſs 'from which 
the wind blows, and allo with the 
different Rate of the barometer and 
thermometer, ſince the momentum 
of the wind depends not only 
upon its velocity, but alſo upon 
its denſity, 

From the end of March 1765, 
to the end of March laſt, we, in 
this part of Scotland, had very lit- 
tle rain, and leſs ſnow in propor- 
tion 3 our rivers were as low, 
through the winter, as they uſe to 
be in the middle of ſummer ; ſprings 
failed in moſt places, and brewers 
and maltſters were obliged, even in 
winter, to carry their water at a 
conſiderable diſtance ; I was much 
afraid there would not be moiſture 
enough in the earth for the pur- 
poſes of vegetation, if this ſeaſon 
ſhould ſer in as dry as the former, 

efore we got a new ſupply of rain. 
In the end of March laſt, we had 
a fall of ſnow; and, as I did not 
remember to have ever read an ac- 
count of ſuch an experiment, I 
wiſhed to be able to determine, to 
what quantity of rain this fall of 
inow was equal. 

The ſnow had been falling from 
kve o'clock the former evening, 
till ten o'clock the next day ; about 
eleven o' clock I meaſured the depih 
of the ſnow, and found it to be 6.2 
inches; then I took a {tone jug, 
holding about three Engliſh pints, 
and turned the mouth of it down- 
wards upon the ſnow meaſured, 
and where the ground below was 


ſmooth and hard; and by this 


83 
means I took up all the ſnow from 
top to bottom in the jug ; this 
ſnow I melted by the fide of a fire, 
and the 6.2 inches of {ſnow yielded 
{1x tenths of an inch deep of water 
in the ſame jug. After emptying 
the jug, I dried, and weighed it 
in a bellance, and took up the 
ſame quantity of ſnow in it as 
before, weighed it again, and 
found the weight of the ſnow 
taken up, and from this weight 
computed what quantity of water 
it ſhould have produced, and 
found that it ought to have pro- 
duced fix tenths of an inch and 23 
of an inch more: then I diſſolved 
the ſnow, and found that it yield- 
ed a quantity of water in the 
bottom of the jug, fix tenths of 
an inch deep, as in the former 
experiment. The difference of 
2 of an inch in the depth of the 
water, betwixt the weight and the 
melting of the ſnow, was piova- 
bly owing to an exhalation from 
the jug, while the ſnow was melt- 
ing by the fire, for J obſerved a 
ſteam ſometimes riſing from it. A 
greater or leſſer degree of cold, or 
of wind, while the ſnow falls, 
and its lying a longer or ſhorter 
while upon the ground, will oc- 
caſion a difference in the weight 
and in the quantity of water pro- 
duced from a certain number of 
cubic feet, or inches of ſnow ; 
but, if I may truſt to the above 
trials, (which I endeavoured to 
perform with care) ſnow, newly 
fallen, with a moderate gale of 
wind, freezing cold, which was 
the caſe of the ſnow I made the 
trials upon, the 27th of March 
laſt, will produce. a quantity of 
water equal to ig part of its 
bulk; or the earth, when covered 
with ſnow, ten inches deep, wall 
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be moiſtened by it when melted, 


rivers and ſprings recruited, as 


much as if a quantity of rain had 
fallen that covered the ſurtace of 
the earth to the depth of one 
inch. 
I am, my lord, &c. 
Alex. Brice. 


— — — 


Some curious particulars relative to 
the growth of rhubarb ;3 bead an 
- a@mimul called the marmot contri- 
butes to its propagation, and how 
the natives dry the root. Taken 


from Mr. Bell's travels. 


HE beſt rhubarb grows in 
that part of the Eallern 


Tartary called Mongallia, a valt 


country inhabited by the Mongall 
'Tartars, and which now {lerves as 
a boundary between the two migh- 
ty empires of Rufſia and China. 
The Mongalls, though once a great 
and independent people, have not- 
withſtanding by degrees been in— 
duced to put themfclves under the 
protection of one or other of theſe 
their powerful neighbours. This 
meaſure ſeems rather to have pro- 
ceeded from the love. of eaſe, a de- 
fire of ſecurity, and a want of una- 
nimity ; than to have been the ef- 
fe of fear, or the conſequence of 
an abſolute conqueſt. The Mon- 
gallians till retain their own laws, 
cuſtoms, and princes; and though 
they ſubmit to certain regulations, 
it does not appear that they pay 
any tribute. This ſubmiſſion has 
however divided their country and 
nation into what may be called 
Ruſſian and Chineſe; the two 
great, jealous neighbours, to pre- 
vent the continual diſputes which 
would have happened about li— 
mits, or the deſertion of their 
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people, have left a vaſt chaia of 
country, of about zoo miles in 
breadth, and of a prodigious 
length, waſle and uninhabited, as 
a common barrier between them, 
This country, Which is one of the 
fineſt in Alta, produces the beſt 
rhubarb in the world, and runs 
the whole length of Mongallia, 
dividing it into two parts. We 
ſhall now give our curious tra- 
veller's own words. 

The country retained much the 
ſame appearance, and the weather 
was very fine: but not a fingle 
inhabitant was yet to be ſeen. In 
the evening I walked from our 
tents, with ſome of our company, 
to the top of a neighbouring hill, 
where I found many plants of ex- 
cellent rhubarb; and, by the help 
of a ſtick, dug up as mach cf it 
as I wanted, 

On theſe hills are a great num- 
ber of animals called marmots, of 
a browniſh colour, having feet like 
a badger, and nearly of the ſame 
ſize. They make deep burrows 
on the declivities of the hills; 
and, it is ſaid, that, in winter, 
they continue in theſe holes, for a 
certain time, even without food, 
At this ſeaſon, however, they ſit 
or lie near their burrows, keeping 
a ſtrict watch; and, at the ap- 
proach of danger, rear themſelves 
upon their hind-feet, giving a loud 
whiſtle, like a man, to call in the 
ſtragglers; and then drop into 
their holes in a moment. | 

I ſhould not have mentioned 
an animal ſo well known as the 
marmot, had it not been on ac- 
count of the rhubarb. Where- 
ever you ſee ten or twenty plants 

rowing, you are ſure of finding 
Sora] burrows under the ſhades 


of their broad ſpreading 8 
er- 


For the 


Perhaps they may ſometimes eat 
the leaves and roots of this plant: 
however, it is probable, the ma- 
nure they leave about the roots, 
contributes not a little to its in- 
creaſe; and their caiting up the 
earth makes it ſhoot out young 
buds, and multiply. This plant 
does not run, and ſpread itſelf, 
like docks, and others of the ſame 
ſpecies; but grows in tufis at 
uncertain diltances, as if the ſeeds 
had been dropped with deſign. 
It appears that the Mongalls ne- 
ver accounted it worth cultiva- 
ting; but that the world is o— 
biiged to the marmots for the 
quantities ſcattered, at random, 
ia many parts of this country: 
for whatever part of the ripe feed 
happens to be blown among the 
thick graſs, can very ſeldom reach 
the ground, but mutt there wither 
and die; whereas, ſhould it fall 
among the looſe earth, thrown up 
by the marmots, it immediately 
takes root, and produces a new 
plant. 

After digging and gathering the 
rhubarb, the Mongalis cut the 
large roots into ſmall pieces, in 
order to make them dry more rea- 
dily. In the middle of every piece 
they ſcoop a hole, through which 
a Cord is drawn, in order to ſul- 
pend them in any conveniert 
place, They tang them for moſt 
part about their tents, and ſome- 
uUmes on the horns of their ſheep. 
This is a moſt pernicious cuſtom, 
as it deſtroys ſome of the beſt part 
of the root; for all about the hole 
is rotten and yvleleſs; whereas, 
were people rightly informed how 
to dig and dry this plant, there 
would not be one pound of re- 


fule in an hundred; which would 


dare 2 great deal of trouble and 
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expence, that much diminiſh the 


profits on this commodity. At 
preſent, the dealers in this article 
think theſe improvements hot wore 
thy of their attention, as their 
gains are more Conſiderable on 
this than on any other branch of 
trade, Perhaps the government 
may hereafter think it proper to 
make ſome regulations with regard 
to this matter, 

I have heen more particular in 
deſcribing the growth and manage- 
meat of the 1hubarb; becauſe I 
neyer met with an author, or per- 
ſon, who could give a (aisfattory 
account where, or how, it grows. 
I am perſuaded, that in ſuch A 
dry climate as this, it might 
caſily be ſo cultivated as to pro- 
duce any quantity that could be 
wanted. . 


Some acccunt of the horns, called 
mammon's horns; and the fru. ge 
oprnicns the Tartars hold of the 
kind of animal to avhich they 
imagine they belonged. From the 
fame. 


N the banks of the Oby, about 

this place, are found great 
quantities of that kind of ivory 
called, in this country, mammon's 
horn. Some of it alſo is found 
on the banks of the Volga. 
Mammon's horn, reſembles, 1n 
ſhape and ſize, the teeth of a 
large elephant. The vulgar really 
imagine mammon to be a Creature 


living in marſhes and under 
ground; and entertain many 
range notions concerning 2t. 


The Tartars tell many ſables of 
its having been ſeen alive. But 


to me it appears that this horn 1s 
the tooth of a large elephant. 
62 
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When, indeed, or how, theſe teeth 
came fo far to the northward, 
where noelephants can, at preſent, 
ſubſtit during the winter-ſeaſon, is 
what | am unable to determine. 
They are commonly found in the 
banks of rivers Which have been 
waſh-d by floods, The command- 
ant of this place had his entry or- 
namented with ſeveral very large 
ones, and made me a preſent of 
one of mem. 

| have been told by Tartars in 
the Baraba, that they bare feea 
this Creature called mammon, at 
the daun of day, near lakes and 
rive s; bu, that on diſcovering 
them, the mammon immediately 
tumbles into the water, and never 
appears in the day time; they ſay 
it is about the ſize of a large ele- 

nant, with a monſtrous large 
head and horns, with which he 
makes his way in marſhy places, 
and under ground, where he con— 
ceals himſelf till night. I ouly 
mention theſe things as the reports 
of a ſuperſtitious and ignorant 

eople. 

I have obſerved, in moſt cf the 
towns we palled, between "Tobol- 
{ky and Veneſieſky, many of theſe 
memmons horns, ſo called by the 
natives; ſome of them very entire 
and freſh, like the beſt ivory, in 
every circumſtance, excepting only 
the colour, which was of a yel- 
lowiſh hue ; others of them movl- 
dered away at the ends, and, when 
fawn aſunder, prettily clouded, 
The people make ſnuff-boxes, 
combs, and divers forts of turnery 
ware of them. 

They are found in the banks of 
all the great rivers in Siberia, 
weſtward of Iencouſky, when the 
floods have waſhed down the 
banks, by the melting of the ſuow, 
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in the ſpring. I have ſeen of them 
weighing above one hundred 
ag Engliſh, (I brought a 
arge tooth, or mammon's horn, 
with me to England, and preſented 
it to my worthy friend Sir Hans 
Sloane, who pave it a place in his 
celebrated Muſeum; and was of 
Opinion, alſo, that it was the tooth 
ot an elephant. This tooth was 
found in the river Oby, at a place 
called Surgute) 


— 


Extra from the Theatro Critico 
Univerſal. Para Defenganno De 
Errores Communes, the wolumin- 
ous work of the famous Spaniſh 
Benedictine Monk, Father Fey- 
300. 


AT HER Feyjoo begins with 

4 ſaying, that the fact treated 
ot in this chapter is ſo extraordi- 
nary, ard ſo contrary to the regu- 
lar courle of things, that he would 
not have given it a place in this 
Work, if he had not found that the 
truth of it was atteſted by almoſt 
all the inhabitants of a whole pro- 
vince, many of whom who were 
eye-witneſſes, and perſons of great 
credit, are ſtill living. 

The following are the principal 
circumſtances of the fact. Fran- 
ciſco, the ſon of Franciſco de la 
Vega, and of Maria del Caſar, 
his wife, was born at a village 
called Lierganes, two leagues to 
the ſouth welt of the city of San- 
tandergin, in the archbithopric of 
Burgos, At the age of fifteen he 
was ſent to learn the trade of a 
carpenter at Bilboa, in which la- 
tion he remained two years, till on 
the eve of dt. John's day, in 1674, 
having, in company with athers, 
gone to bathe himſelf in the mee 
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kis companions loſt ſight of him, 
and, after waiting for him a long 
while, they ſuppoſed him to be 
drowned, and informed his maſter 
of it, who acquainted the young 
man's mother, who mourned for 
him as dead. In the year 1679, 
ſome fiſhermen in the bay of Cadiz 
ſaw ſomething ſwimming on the 


water, and diving at pleaſure, that, 


reſembled a man, They endea- 


voured to catch it, but could not 


the firſt day. The next day they 
ſaw it again, and, by means of 
ſome pieces of bread which they 
threw into the ſea, and which it 
laid hold of and eat, they encloſed 
It in their nets, and drew it to the 
ſhore. Upon examination, the 
fiſherman found their prize was a 
perfect man, as to appearance, and 
they carried him to the convent of 
Franciſcans in Cadiz, where the 
good fathers, ſuppoſing him to be 
poſſeſſed by ſome evil ſpirit, as he 
would return no anſwer to any of 
their queſtions, exorciſed him, but 
they could not get him to pro- 
nounce any one word, except Li- 
erganes, the meaning of which 
word they could not gueſs, till 
hearing from a native of Aſturia 
that in his country there was a vil- 
lage of that naine, and that Don 
Domingo de la Cantolla, ſecretary 
of the inquilition at Madrid, was 
bora there, Don Domingo was 
writ to, informing him of this at- 
fair, and defiring him to write to 
Lierganes, to know whether a 
young man, whom they deſcribed 
as to his age and marks, had been 
miſſing from that place; and he 
had an anſwer, that a ſon of Fran- 


- cilco de la Vega had diſappeared 


in the river of Bilboa five years 
before, but that his mother looked 


upon him as drowned, Don Do- 


mingo gave this information to 
the convent of Cadiz, and one of 
the fathers, whoſe name was John 
Roſcende, and who a little before 
came from Jeruſalem, had a great 
defire to enquire into this extraor- 
dinary affair. Accordingly he ſet 
out from Cadiz in the ſame year 
1679, with the man who had been 
caught in the net, with intention 
of going to Lierganes. When the 
father got within a quarter of a 
league of the village, he deſired 
his companion to go before to ſhew 
him the way ; which he did very 
exactly, going directly to his mo- 
ther's houſe. The moment ſhe 
ſaw him ſhe knew him, and em- 
braced him—crying out, This is 
my ſon Franciſco whom I loit at 
Bilboa! Two of his brothers alſo 
(Thomas, a prieſt, and John, wha 
ſtil!l was alive when Fey joo wrote) 
embraced him; but he expreſſed 
no emotion, nor did he utter a 
word, Father Roſcende lett him 
with his mother, and he remained 
with her nine years in this ſtate 
of idiotiſm, (having been rather 
remarkable for his capacity before 
he diſappeared at Bilyvoa) and the 
only words he ever ipoke were, ta- 
baco, pan, vino (t»bacco, bread, 
wine). Sometimes he eat molt vo- 
raciouſly, on other days he touch- 
ed no food. He uſed trequently 
to be employed 1n carrying letters 
round the neighbou hood, which 
he did very punQuually. Oace it 
happened, that Don Pedro del 
Gaero ſent him to Saint Andro 
with a letter for Don Join de Olt- 
varez; and bccaule the fer y boat 
was not ready, he threw hinſclf 
into the river, and ſwam criſs it 
about a league broad, many ſeeing 
him land at Saint Andro. He 
delivered his letter as directed 
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volume, from | 
he inferts a letter which he had te- 
ceived (after he had publiſhed the 


us, in the ſupplement, a letter 
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but Don John, who aſked him how 
the letter came to be wet, could get 
nothing from him. He carried the 
anſwer to Lierganes, with his uſual 
unctuality. He lived in this man- 
ner about nine years, and then diſ- 
appeared, nobody having ever 
found out what became of him, 
Father Feyjoo gives us two let- 
ters to the above effect; one from 


the marquis of Valbuins, of St. 
Anzero, to Don oo de la 


Torre, miniſter of the royal coun- 
cil of Oviedo, and another from 
Don Gaſper Melchor de la Riba 
Auguera, to Don Diego de la 


 Gandara Valade. Don Gaſpar 
ſays, that he had ſeen Franciſco de 


la Vega frequently. Feyjoo ſays, 


that he had a third account, agree- 
ing with the other two, from Don 


Pedro Dionyſio de Rubel Cava, a 


' gentleman of conſequence of So— 


lares, a place cloſe to Lierganes. 
And in the ſupplement to this diſ- 
courſe, which we find in his ninth 
p. 280 to p. 283, 


above account) from the arch- 
biſhop of Sarragoſſa, Don Thomas 


de Aguero, who affures him, that 


when he was a young man, he 
had frequently ſeen this man- ith 
{hombre pex is the archbiſhop's ex- 
preſſion) at his uncle Don Garcia 
de Aguero's houſe near Lierganes. 
But beſides this, Feyjoo alſo gives 

Yom 
Don Joſeph Dias Guitran, an in- 
Habitant of Cadiz, dated Dec. 22, 
1738, in which he ſays, that Don 
Eſtavan Fanales, intendant cf the 
marine, had told him, he had feen 
the man fiſh frequently, and that 
a Franciſcan friar was ſtill alive, 


Who aſſured him that he had bee 


trequently in his cell. þ 5 5 


Of ſpirits prepared by the force of fre, 
with ſone obſervations for guard. 
ing againſt and remeaying the nix. 
ious vafours of charcoal, &c. From 
Boer haave's academical lecbures on 
the Dijcaſes of the Nerves, lately 
fulblifhed, in Lain, by bis ppi. 
Van Eems, phyſician of Ley den. 


| HE bodies, which in the 
open air are ſo agitated by 
fie, as to paſs into crackling 


flames, ſmoke, foot, and aſhes, emit 
*corpuſcules from the folid mats, 


which may properly be denomi— 


"nated ſpirits, Three things here 
occur; ſmake, ſometimes coloured 


in a wonderful manner, as may be 
ſeen in ſulpbureous bodies; foot, 
and the remaining flame, Hence 
ariſes a Rench, ſeparable from the 


ſmoke, confilling of the volatile 


ſalc of the plant wafted into the air, 
and ſpirits paſſing forth by the 
action of the fire; and the ſmoke 
is collected into a black and foc- 
culent matter, which is called 
ſoot, Thoſe fymes, whilſt ſo agt- 
tated, produce wonderful eftects 
in our bodies; for they cauſe ero- 
ſions in the eyes, make the lunes 
hoarſe, and the voice harſh; and 
hypochongriac and hyſleric per- 
ſons, or thoſe Jabouring under 
convulſive aſthmas, are almoſt 
ſtrangled by the ſmall quantity of 
ſmoke that may be in a room. The 


ſmell only of a vegetable thing 


excites convulſion in epileptic peo- 
ple; and abortions, - palpctations 
of the heart, and almoſt all other 
affections have had their origin 


from the fumes of a candle or lamp 
extinguiſned in a Cloſe place. 


When certain bodies are thrown 
upon the fire that fmoke may pro- 
ceed from them. 'it may then 


become poiſonous ; this is evi- 


den: 
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Jent from throwing ſome twigs or 
leaves of the toxicodendron on the 
burning fire; for all the perſons 
that may be about the fire at the 
ſame time, will grow pale as if 
they were dead, and if the place 
be cloſe, they may fall into almoſt 
all ſorts of diſeaſes; yet theſe 
leaves, while they remain on the 
tree, though expoſed to the ſun, 
are quite harmleſs, Mercutialis 
relates, that in his time a military 
officer had occaſhoned the death of 
all preſent, by throwing a certain 
body on the fire, which body Ccar- 
ried about one did no harm, but 
only became active by fire. Hence 
we learn, and this is ſufficient for 
us, that, by the ſtrong force of 
fire in tae open air, particles may 
be extricated, which have a power 
ſo to aſfect the nerves, as to pro- 
duce all kinds of diſeaſes, and 
death itſelf. In other reſpe&s we 
ſee that the molt ſalubrious vapours 
proceed from other plants, as from 
guaiacum- wood, and that of the 
Juniper-cree, The dough of bread 
yields no ſenſible ſmell, but, baked 
in an oven, if a quantity of it is 
cut freſh in a cloſe place, 1t may 
cauſe death. Coffee-berries, whilſt 
roaſting in a place not blown 
through by the air, brought upon 
2 man, who had too greedily ſnutt- 
ed up their ſmell, a cardialgia and 
vomiting, 

tuc there are likewiſe ſpirits 
from the ſuffocation of fire. A 
live flame, urging a vegetable with 
the greateſt force, and then ſuffo- 
cated and extinguiſhed, ſo changes 
this body as to acquire a quality 
which may bring our body to death 
elf, If a piece of any kind of 
wood, or of the common turf, 
called alſo peat, is put into a 
chemical yellel, and the fire under 


"the coal or ſun, 


8 
it is gradually brought to its moſt 
intenſe degree, water, ſpirit, and 
oil, are ſucceſſively produced: if 
all theſe have paſſed out, and the 
reſiduum is till urged by a vehe- 
ment fire, it will eternally breathe 
forth ſomething, never ſhewing a 
deficiency, Hence it 1s called, 
by Van Helmont, the eternal coal, 
becauſe that ſimple oil, which ad- 
heres to the earth, is" never ſepa- 
rated in a cloſe veſſel; if pound- 
ed fine, it is an infipid inert duſt ; 
if you expoſe this coal to the open 
air, it will light by the applica- 


tion of fire; the ſurface only, con- 


tiguous to the air, becomes white; 
if the coal is broken, it gliſtens 
every where within ; if you go 
on burning 1t, it at length begins 
to be buried under aſhes, It is 
impoſhble to conſume this coal 
otherwiſe than in the external ſur- 
face, contiguous to the air, which 
being conſumed, the ſubſequent 
ſurface is alſo conſumed, and, af- 
ter ſuch a conſumption of ſarfaces 
from ſixty pounds of wood, one 


only of aſhes remains; nor can all 


thoſe pounds, that are conſumed, 
be gathered by any art; for the 
coal, in cloſe veſſels, cannot poſſi- 
bly be conſumed by any degree 
of fire, 

If one ſhould write on paper, 
which is impregnated with a ſolu- 
tion of orpiment, and dry this pa- 
per, no colour appears; but, if 
the paper is held over lighted coals, 
the letters will immediately be- 
come black, and hence that which 
flies up is thus manifeſted. If you 
place a burning coal between the 
ſun and your eye, corpuſcules will 
be ſeen carried upwards by a tre- 
mulous motion; but it is doubted 
whether theſe are produced from 
Van Helmont 

called 
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called this way of changing this 
body a permutation into gas, and 
thinks that theſe corpuſcles dwin- 

ie in this manner into the ex- 
tremeſt tenuity; and are transform- 
ed into a kind of water, which can 
riſe to the extremity of the atmo- 
If ſuch a coal be taken, 
and fire applied to it in a ſpacious 
Place that is ſhut up, all the ani- 


mals in that piace will die; not 
from heat, for the contrary is e- 


CY 


vinced by experience; and from 
the burning of wood in a chamber 
that is blown through by the wind, 
diſeaſe or death never happens. 
Who would believe it, that the 
mere force of fire can ſo change a 
very harmleſs body, if it acts upon 
it in the open air, when the moſt 
intenſe degree of fire can ſeparate 
nothing of the like, from the ſame 
body, in a cloſe veſſel ? It is there- 
fore very improper to deride Van 
Helmont upon account of the 
word gas, tor he explains it ſuf- 
ficiently, and he thought a new 
and ſingular name ſhould be given 
to this change, the like of which 
we have no knowledge of, 

Whilſt Van Helmont, then an 
old man, was writing in a cold 
winter's day, he ſaw his ink freeze, 
and he ordered a chafing- diſn to be 
brought him, with coals that did 
not ſmoke, He felt no harm from 
it; but, his daughter coming in 
ſhortly alter, and ſaying that ſhe 
perceived a ſtiong fiench from the 
coals, the father, making a mo- 
tion for quitting the place, falls 
back, hurts the hinder part of his 
head, and 1s Carried away for dead, 
It may appear from this ſingular 
example, that in a ſpacious place, 
the doors open, the weather cold, 
without the leaſt obſervation of 
contracting any illneſs, ail the 
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ations of a man were in a mo. 
ment aboliſhed by nothing more 
than theſe fumes. Boerhaave re. 
lates of himſelf, that being in a 
parlour, drinking tea with ſome 
Jadies, where there was a chafirg- 
diſh of kindled charcoal for keep. 
ing the kettle boiling, and no 
chimney in the place, he ſaw all 
the ladies grow pale, and was ſo 
affected himſelf by the fumes of 
the charcoal, that, had not the 
doors been open, he felt himſelf 
tottering, and ready to tumble 
down, He likewiſe relates the 
ſame effects on ſome young ladies 
who lived in Leyden, and were 
ſitting in a parlour, the windows 
of which gave into the ſtreet : the 
aunt of the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
looking in at the window, an- 
nounced her coming by tapping 
on the glaſs with her fingers ; ſhe 
ſaw through the window all the 
ladies ſeated and looking at her, 
but not one of them making the 
leaſt motion; ſhe repeated her 
taps, and ſo as to be louder, but 
none of them made her an anſwer; 
thinking they were paſling ſome 


joke on her, ſhe knocks in a pal- 


non at the door, calling out, 
that the weather was tco cold to 
be kept ſo long in the ſtreet : en- 
tering the parlour, ſhe perceived 
the tumes of chaicoal, and ſaw all 
the ladies pale and ſenſeleſs; im- 
mediately ſhe ordered the windows 
to be opened, and all their faces to 
be ſprinkled with water; by this 
means all of them ſoon recovered, 
but one of them vomited, another, 
had a head ach, yet none of them 
ſuffered any thing more. 

An Engliſh nobleman, travelling 
by boat in the night from Utrecht 
to Leyden, took with him into 
his cabbin a Rove, and han 
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door to be kept ſhut: when he 
came to his place of deſtination, 
the waterman, opening the door, 
found him dead, with no other 
apparent fign than a little froth 
about his mouth. Four peaſants, 
having made a fire in the hold of a 
ſhip, were all found dead there, 
An entire family in the ſuburbs, 
called de Hooge Morſch, were 
found dead from this cauſe, by 
laying in the winter-time a pan of 
live coals in the midſt of a room 
where there was no chimney, and 
the doors ſhut. 

Boerhaave ſays, that he expe- 
rienced in himſelf, at the begin- 
ning of the ill effects from ſuch 
vapours, an inclination to fleep, 
a tenſive pain in the head, a nau- 
ſea, a vomiting of thick froth, 
and his head remaining as it were 
for many days full; but if the va- 
pour be denſe, nothing of theſe 


| particulars is perceptible, but the 


affected die ſenſeleſs. This va- 
pour, however, is not attended 
with any inconveniency, if a quan- 
tity of ſea- ſalt is ſprinkled on the 
fire, or if gunpowder 1s ſet fire to 
in the cloſe room. But when the 
ill effects have taken place, the 
beſt remedy is to ſprinkle cold 
water on the bodies, and to throw 
it upon the face and bare boſom. 
It cold water be thrown upon ani- 
mals that have died in poiſonous 
caverns, they are immediately 
brought to life; and hence, if 
men, who have died by the va- 
pour of coals, were as ſoon as 
poſſible treated in the ſame man- 
rer, they might alſo perhaps be 
brought to life. In ſuch caſe, 
however, this remedy is never to 
be negleQed ; for here there is no 
corruption, but a mere reſt of all 


the moving parts, and in other 
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reſpects nothing is changed; if 
therefore they are dipped into cold 
water, the elaſticity of the veſſels 
being increaſed by the cold, the 
blood moves towards the inner 
parts through the veins; and the 
motion of the blood through the 
veins reſuſcitates its action to the 
heart, that 1s, reſuſcitates life it- 

ſelf. | 
The effects are not leſs noxious 
that proceed from places newly 
white-waſhed with lime, which 
diffuſes a ſubaſtringent and fetid 
vapour, eſpecially upon the intro- 
duction of fire. For this reaſon 
all newly built houſes, if too ſoon 
inhabited, may bring on fatal 
diſorders, or the worſt of palſies, 
which can neither be cured by fo- 
mentations nor baths. Theſe ail- 
ments might likewiſe be occaſioned 
by burning the parts of animals. 
If a place infected with the naſtieſt 
inſects, as bugs or fleas, is ſhut up 
cloſe in all parts, and the bones 
of animals, or hartſhorn, are laid 
on the open fire, and the ſmoke is 
hindered to paſs out, all theſe ani- 
mals are killed; and greater ani- 
mals may alſo be killed by the like 
ſmoke. The wings of partridges, 
which abound with a volatile ſalt, 
being burnt, have often excited 
hyſRerical paſſions, and epileptic 
fits, where they were not, and 
diſſipated them when they were 
preſent. A dog, killed in a heat 
of 145 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, emitted ſuch a hor- 
rid and noiſome ſtench, that thoſe 
who came too near it in a mo- 
ment ſwooned away. In like man- 
ner, by the force of fire, dreadful 
ſymptoms are excited from foſſils. 
Aretzus obſerves in his chapter on 
epilephes, that the ſtrong ſmell of 
the gagates ſtone had immediately 
| brought 


broyght on epileptic fits. Fire, 
acting on cobalt, which ſeems to 
be intirely inert, raiſes a thick 
white vapour that kills every ani- 
mal, and this vapour, fixing upon 
the ceilivg of a room, concretes 
into a white flocculent matter, 
called arſenic, which is a molt 
potent poiſon, If this cobalt, 
mixed with other foſſils, and wrap- 
ped up in a paper, be kept in a 
wooden hox, it will eat through 
both the wood and the box; and 
if this happens in ſo ſmall a degree 
of heat, what mult it be, when 
this body is agitated by fire? 
How fixed is nitie, whatever way 
tried! It it . melts in the fire, it 


remains fixed and mild; if bolar 


or uncalcinable earths are mixed 
with it, and both expoſed to the 
fire, it will yield a ſpirit, volatile 
like alcohol, which corrodes and 
diſlolves all things, except gold 
and glaſs; and it is very hurtful 
to the lungs. The ſame way a 


ſpirit aſcends from ſea-ſalt, which 


corrodes all things. If ſulphur be 
fublimed ten times, it remains 
mild, as hefore ; but, if ſet on fire, 
it kills animals, and corrodes and 
conſtringes all things. 


— 


— 


On the effet of. the imagination en a 
different body. From the ſame, 


Z17HAT muſt we think of 

that action excited in the 
common ſenſory by the help of 
that faculty we call the 1magina- 
tion, which ſo diſpoſes the com- 
mon, ſenſory from internal cauſes, 
as it was before diſpoſed from ex- 


* 
1 


. zernal? For my part, I ſay, that 


the force of the common ſenſory is 
exerted by a true corporeal effect 


out of the human body, as ap- 


— 
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pears from women that give ſuch, 
or the pregnant, who, by this pro. 
perty of the common ſenlory, 
change the ſœtus in their womb. 
I have ſeen myſelf an inſtance of à 
healthy woman ſuckling a ver 
healthy child, who was ſo diſturbed 
by another woman ſcoiding at her, 
and fo irritated as to be all over 
in a tremor ; yet, by ſuckling her 
child in this condition, it was im. 
mediately convulſed, and remained 
epileptic. Who now will ſay what 
could be in her milk, and how jt 
could receive the power of pro. 
ducing thoſe corporeal changes! 


But it ſhould be a point of pru— 


dence with a nurſe never to ſuckle 
a child when ſhe is under any diſ- 
turbance of mind. We can in 
ſome meaſure account, why a 
drunken nurſe inebriates a child; 
but we cannot fo eafily underſtand, 
how milk can be ſo far changed 
merely by the paſſions of the 
mind. 

The ſame may hold true in 
pregnant women. There perhaps 
ariſes in the pregnant mother a 
certain idea: if it be frequent and 
cuſlomary, it does not affect her; 
if unuſual, it ſometimes affects 
her, and ſometimes not. This 
idea proceeds ſometimes from 
ſeeing or hearing, or from the 
imagination alone, or the appetiie 
alone. The ſudden fight of a 
thing not ſeen before impreſſes 
on an infant the figure of that 
thing, From hearing the hiſtory 
of ſome dreadful misfortune or 
calamity, the frighted mother im- 


bibes a ſimilar efficacious idea; 


and the ſame happens as often from 

the imagination, dreams, and that 

depraved {tate of the appetite called 
longing. 

A very handſome Jady, yet ow 
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of firit mortals, and ablaining 
from all manner of excels in the 
oſe of wine, being with child, 
conceived a longing for drinking 


Rheniſh wine. She long ſtruggles, 


againit this paſſion, her huſband 
examines her about it, and ſhe at 
laſt confeſſes what it is: he takes 
her to a wine-cellar in Amſterdam, 
where ſhe drinks fo great a quan- 
tity as would fuddle two flout men, 
yet no harm enſued} to her from 
her copious draught; and, when 
the had once ſatisfied her longing, 
ſhe remained afterwards free from 
it, Another woman had an ex- 
ceſſive longing for eating a morſel 
out of a butcher's ſhoulder, and 
could enjoy no reſt, till ſhe had 
found means once to bite him. 

A princeſs was delivered of a 
black daughter, by only ſeeing 
for the firlt time a blackmoor, 
As this woman had never been 
left alone, but was conſtantly at- 
tended with the greateſt care, all 
ſuſpicion was void of any com- 
merce with a black. This idea, 
once given birth to, does not reſt; 
it occupies the whole ſenſory, and 
every moment quickens the wo- 
man's fancy. | 

But fo unuſual a thing muſt 
ſtrongly affect the very moment: 
for, if it affects but little, it will 
have but little efficacy : but, if it 
be ſo forcibly impreſſed on the 
mind, as that the woman ſhould 
fay her whole inſide is moved, 
then a future veſtige of the evil is 
boded ; or if,- in the very time of 
ſuch an idea ariſing, a horror and 
tremor are felt ſhaking the whole 
body, it is an infallible ſign that 
a veſtige is left; which does not 
happen, if there be no horror. 

All phyficians obſerve, that there 
15 always a horror, when any com- 


motion is made in the body that 
changes its actions; then * a cold 
tremor trickles through the bones,“ 
as Virgil ſays. He that is ill of an 
ague enjoys ſome days of health; 
but he perceives a cold ſhivering, 
and the fever ſoon comes upon 
him. I have heard from the ex- 
perienced, whilit the plague was 
rife, that, as ſoon as they felt a 
ſenſation, as it were from cold wa- 
ter being poured upon them, they 
were immediately taken ill of the 
plague. We ſhuddcr in the like 
manner, when the variolous poi- 
ſon infects us; when the ſtitch of 
the pleuriſy invades us; and that 
ſhuddering penetrates through the 
whole body: men feel then ſome- 
thing cold, which ſuſpends, as it 
were, for a time the vital motions ; 
and it is propagated with tremor, 
and almoſt changes the whole 
body. I would be glad to have 
a preceptor, who could explain to 
me, how and whence this horror 

ariſes, | 
I alſo obſerved pregnant women 
to have had, in almoſt all theſe 
caſes, a ſpontaneous motion, and 
to have applied their hand to a 
certain part of the body, and that 
the fœtus then retained the mark 
impreſſed in the ſame part; if 
they had not moved their hand 
to it, ſcarce any thing hetero- 
geneous would have happened. 
Hence women with child ſhould 
be cautious of moving their hand 
to a part that 1s not Covered by 
their cloaths, leſt the deformity 
might afterwards be conſpicuous. 
Bur there is a fimilar faculty in 
every man, which we Cannot un— 
deritand : Suppoſe a perſon's eyes 
inflamed, and, as it were, ſpark- 
ling with fire ; if you look at him, 
you will alſo rub your eyes, He 
that 
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that ſees a ſordid ulcer in another's 
thigh will almoſt always take hold 
of or feel his own thigh ; there- 
fore we are true clock-work, ex- 
hibiting a conſonancy with exter- 
nal objects, and we are even in- 
voluntarily drawn away to geſti- 
culations; and therefore, alſo, for 
ſuch ideas in women there is a 
much greater application of the 
hand to that part. 

If the woman is afterwards de- 
livered of a deformed fetus, the 
mark of the imagination is always 
found in the place that has been 
touched; and, if ſhe had touched 
another part, the mark would 
have probably been in another 
place. The will is here of no 
effect, for there have been women 
who deſired to bring forth mon- 
ſters, in order that they might 
promote their trade of begging, 
and yet had handſome children; 
but the contrary often takes place 
in others againſt their will. In 
this city (Leyden) the happy mo- 
ther of ſeveral well-formed child- 
ren was aſked an alms by a begpar- 
man; and, to move compaſlſion, 
he ſhewed her that he had two 
thumbs, and therefore a hand un- 
fit for earning his bread : ſhe gives 
him an alms, ſuffers all that has 
been above obſerved, and is after- 
wards delivered of a child with 
two thumbs. I examined the 


bones of thoſe thumbs, and they 


were all as in the other thumb; 
and this happened to a woman 
whom, before and after, the like 
never befel. 

I was acquainted with a noble 
lady, in this city, who had many 
beautiful children. As ſhe was 
ſitting in her parlour at the win— 
dow, and was eight months gone 
with child, ſhe was accolled by an 


impudent beggar with a red hair- 
lip; ſhe trembles all over, ſtrikes 
her mouth, and gives him an alms, 
Not long after, ſhe was delivered 
of a beautiful child, with the like 
wound, and as it were bloody, It 
was wonderful, in this caſe, that 
all the parts of the body were fo 
well formed, and the only vice was 
in the lips, and the palate was per- 
fectly ſlit within the noſtrils, as in 
that beggar, 

A lady is fill living, in this ei- 
ty, who, in her pregnancy, wanted 
to have a fine mulberry ſhe ſaw on 
a tree, One chanced to fall on 
the tip of her noſe, which ſhe im- 
mediately rubbed. She was after- 
wards delivered of a girl, exceed- 
ing handſome, but had on the tip 
of her noſe as perfect a mulberry 
as any painter could draw, which 


afterwards, however, by the help 


of vinegar and ſalt ammoniac, fo 
ſenſibly diminiſhed, as to leave no 
veliige of it remaining. 

A woman with child ſaw, at 
Mechlin, two ſoldiers fighting, one 
of which cut off the other's hand. 
She, in a fright, draws back her 
hand, and was delivered of a child 
maimed in one arm, which, from 
the cut-off hand, ſuſtained an hz- 
morrhage and died; and yet the 
hand was not found in the after- 
birth, nor did any ill conſequences 
attend the woman. 

When the Dutch defended Oſ- 
tend againſt the Spaniards, a Spa- 
niſh ſoldier loſt his arm, and, being 
cured, went about begging, ſhew- 
ing the place bound ap, which the 
wife of Mark de Vogelaar ſeeing, 
was ſeized with a horror and great 
internal commotions : ſhe after- 
wards brought forth a daughter 
without the right arm, and the 
(ſhoulder ran {9 with blood, ey 98 

ur- 
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ſurgeon was obliged to ſtop and 
conſolidate it, to prevent the child's 
dying of an hemorrhage; and yet 
the arm was not found in the after- 
birth. The infant was healed, and, 
marrying at a proper time, lived 
to the age of ſeventy-lix, 

The duke of Alva having or- 
dered three hundred citizens to be 
put to death together at Antwerp, 
a lady that was with child was 
very deſirous of ſeeing the fight. 
She was not long returned home, 
when, taken with the pains ot 
labour, the was delivered of a 
child without a head, which alſo 
was not found in the after- birth. 
Some authors are of opinion, that 
this cannot happen whcu the f- 
tus is thoroughly formed; but, 
whether {o or not, the ching hap- 
pens, and the proofs of it cannot 
be conteſted. | | 

Father Malebranche relates, in 
his Recherche de la Verite,* that 
there was a young man, an idiot 
fiom his birth, in the Hoſpital of 
the Incurables at Paris, whole 
limbs were broke 1n all the places 
where it is cuſtomary to break the 
limbs of thoſe who are condemned 
to ſuffer upon the wheel. He lived 
in this condition near twenty years. 
Numbers were curious to ſee and 
examine his broken limbs, and, 
among others, the qucen. The 
cauſe of his misfortune was his mo- 
ther's going to ſee, when ſhe was 
with child of him, a criminal broke 
upon the wheel. Every ſtroke the 
criminal received vehemently ſtruck 
the mother's imagination, and the 
infant was broke exactly in the 
lame parts of the body, 

Father Malebranche relates an- 
other inſtance of the force of ima- 
gination, which happened at ſo- 
lemniſing the canoniſation of St. 
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Pius, at Paris. A pregnant wo- 
man, having too attentively con- 
ſidered that jaint's image, was de- 
livered of a child perfectly reſem- 
bling it: it had the face of an old 
man, as far as could be expreſſed 
in à beardleſs infant: its arms ran 
acroſs its breaſt; its eye, were raiſed 
to heaven, us forehead was very 
narrow, becauſe the forchead of the 
image was raiied towards the vault- 
ed root of the church, looking up, 
as 1t were, to heaven: in ſhort, 
the child was exceeding like the 
imege, according as the mother 
had tormed it by the force of her 
imagination, The author adds, 
«© Every one could ſee it at Paris 
as well as myſelf, the infant being 
kept for a conſiderable time in ſpi- 
rits of wine.“ 

Here is a hiſtory of various caſes, 
out ot which I have ſelected ſuch 
particulars as incredulity cannot 
diſprove! But I do not underſtand 
how this connection is between the 
mother's idea and the corporeal 
change of the ſœtus; neither do I 
find it properly accounted for by 
any author, None of them have 
found ſuch principles founded in 
nature, from which, being under- 
ſtood and applied, is known a ſuf- 
ficient reaſou of this effect, and an- 
{wering to this idea. I am there- 
fore greatly ſurpriſed, that Male- 
branche undertook to explain it. 
He ſays, the fibres of the mother's 
body are affected in a certain place 
by certain ideas; grant that this 
ſometimes happens: He ſays, that, 
on thoſe ideas being formed, cer- 
tain determinate ſpirits run through 
the body: this alſo ſeems true: 
but what then? The mother is 
moved, not changed, and yet the 
infant is changed; but, Has the 
infant, whilſt in its mother's womb, 

, the 


96 
the ſame motions, ſenſations, and 
ideas? This is obſcure, yet we 
may alſo grant it. But how can 
the infant's bones be broke, and 
not the mother's? He ſays, this 
happens by percuſſion and horror; 
but this is an effect, and not a 
cauſe; and it does not appear why 
the mother's bones ſhould not be 
broke, which are harder and there- 
fore more brittle, 

Paracelſus has deduced this from 
other cauſes: he ſays, that there 
is in man an imagination, which 
really effects and brings to paſs the 
things that did not before exiſt; 
for a man, by imagination willing 
to move his body, moves it in fact; 
but, by his imagination and the 
commerce of inviſible powers, he 
may alſo move another body ; and 
this he calls MacGical Imacina- 
io, which, by the help of de- 
mons, or inviſible ſpirits, can com- 
municate the force of imagination 
to other bodies, and operate at a 
diſtance. Van Helmont is of the 
ſame opinion ; but, for my part, 
I deſpair to illuſtrate this matter, 
and do think it inexplicable, or 
that the cauſe of the phænomenon 
3s unknown to us; 


OF the common fenſory, affected by 
poiſgns, From the ſame. 


HOSE ſubſtances are called 

poiſons in medicine, which, 
on being applied to a human living 
body, ſo change all its actions, as 
not to be conquered by the force 
of life, whence that vital force is 
deſtroyed ;: but medicaments are 
ſubſtances, which ſo change the 


actions, as to ſubdue the diſeaſe, 


and life triumphs over diſeaſes ; 
therefore medicaments ceaſe to at 
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in a determinate time. And ali. 
ments are ſubſtances, which are ſo 
changed by a living body, as to be 
aſſimilated to it. Now the degrees 
of poiſons are various, according 
to their peculiar violence, quan- 
tity, and the part they act upon, 
Half a grain of the glaſs of anti- 
mony is a ſtrong emetic, but given 
to the amount of à drachm is 2 
very potent poiſon. Moſt poiſons 
act only on the ſtomach. If the 
crocus of metals, well prepared, is 
apphed to the eyes as a collyrium, 
it takes away ſpecks in the pellucid 
membranes of the eye, and occa- 


fions no pain; if mixed op with 


plaſters, and applied to the naked 
nerves in a wound, it is a good de- 
tergent ; if taſted, it has no taſte; 
but, if one or two grains are re- 
ceived into the ſtomach, a prodi- 


| _ vomiting will enſue, and, 


rom a greater quantity, death. 
An ounce of it given to horſes 
affords a general remedy for their 
violent diſeaſes, and yet they are 
but little purged by it. Therefore 
the ſtomach and its nerves are ſo 
conſtituted, by the Author of na- 
ture, which, indeed, ſeems inex- 
plicable from the nature of the 
nerves, that the ſubſtance, which 
is not poiſonous elſewhere, is ſo in 
the ſtomach. 
The berries of night-ſhade do 
no harm in the eye; their taſte is 
ſweet, their ſmell flat; if one of 
them ſhould be received into the 
ſtomach, a perturbation ſuddenly 
ariſes in every action; if you give 
the gilla of Theophraſtus, and the 
berry is vomited up, the brain a- 
gain recovers its former ſtate. This 
too Cannot be explained from the 
affections cf the nerves in general, 
but only from a phyſical fitnels 


between this juice and the * 
(9 
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of the ſtomach. If opium ſpread 
in a plaſter is applied to the exter- 
nal ſkin, it cauſes, in the part it is 
applied to, an exceeding great heat, 
and painful; it excites a bliſter, 
eroſion, and incipient gangrene; 
it has a nauſeous and virulent 
ſmell; if applied to the naked 
nerves, it takes away all ſenſation ; 
if received into the ſtomach, it firſt 
cauſes a ſenſation of mirth, and 
then a ſnoring and apoplexy ; its 
efficacy laſts about eight hours, 
unleſs it cauſes death by being 
given in too great a doſe; when 
its force is quite enervated, the 
next day vomiting enſues, in which 
the opium pill is often again 
brought up, ſo that this remedy 
againſt vomiting now excites it. 
'Tne Starkeyan pills conſiſt of o- 
pium, hellebore, liquorice, and a 
ſoap made of alkali and cold- drawn 
oil. The author writes of them, 
that they cauſe ſweating, mitigate 
the ſevereſt pains, bring forth the 
morhific matter, and ſo make an 
excellent purge ;. but. thole effects 
are proper to opium. When the 
brain 15 affected, a nauſea and vo- 
miting often enſue; ſo that every 
thing affecting the brain, affects 
allo the ſtomach, and whatever af- 
ſects the ſtomach, affects likewiſe 
the brain. 

Vie are in a great meaſure ob- 
liged to think, that opium is a poi- 
ſon; it bears, as it were, the ſway 
in the ſtomach, checking by a ſmall 
doſe the diſeaſes that ariſe from 
the tomach, and at the ſame time 
compoſing the brain; but if given 
againſt the diſeaſe proper to the 
brain, which is the phrenitis, the 
diſorder moſt commonly will be 
increaſed. It takes away not only 
pain, but alſo corrects the humours 


of the body, We ſee conſumptive 
Vol. X. 


two of purulent matter. 


perſons, from the eroſion of their 
lungs, cough almoſt every time 
they draw their breath, and their 
diſorder is made worſe by coughing, 
becauſe the ulcerated place 1s per- 
petually irritated ; if this cough- 
1ng continues during the night, a 
little phlegm is evacuated ; but, 
let one grain of opium be given, 
they will have no cough, and will 
ſleep compoſed ; but in the morn- 
ing they expectorate a drachm or 
If taken 
in a greuter quantity, it is poiſon, 
as we have ſeen in a phytician tired 
of life; and in another, who re- 
penting of his raſh action, by tak- 
ing vinegar enervated its force, and 
afterwards felt no bad conſequen- 
ces from it. It ſuſpends not only 
the ſenſes, but alſo motions, nay, 
almoſt all excretions, and hence 
thoſe who uſe it, have no evacua- 
tion of urine for {ix or eight hours 
even when its force is vaniſhed, 
they ſtill complain of a want of 
this evacuation. If alſo you give 
a grain of 0;1um to a man labour 
ing under a diarrhoea, it will be 
intirely {topt. | | 

There is therefore ſomething 
very wonderful in thoſe nerves, 
that, from being touched by thoſe 
bodies, ſuch a change ſhould hap- 
pen in all the functions, which 
ccaſes, as ſoon as ſuch body 1s diſ- 
engaged from the ſtomach. 

A lawyer had been taken ill of 
the colic; he was adviſed the uſe 
of aniſe-ſeed; but, by miſtake, the 
apothecary had given him the ſeeds 
of henbane. The pain was allay- 
ed, but he became very delirious, 
All his functions were diſordered ; 
he ſat by the fire, talked much, 
but did not ſpeak one coherent ſen- 
tence. A phyſician, being ſent for, 
gave him a vomit of vitriol ; the 

H ſeed 
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ſeed was thrown up, and he was 
immediately delivered. 

There is an umbelliferous plant, 
called fium, with the eruca leaf, 
or - water - hemlock by Geſner, 
which has a ſucculent bulb, white, 
not unlike a turnip; and, being 
wounded, diſtils a plenty of milk, 
that grows yellow in the air; its 
ſmell is not virulent, and its plea- 
ſant taſte allures unwary children. 
It but a ſmall particle of it adheres 
to the ſtomach, it makes an intire 
change in all the animal functions, 
cauſing vertigoes, horrible ima- 
ginations, terrors, convulſions, the 
abolition of all the external and 
internal fenſes, and, in three or 
four hours time, inevitable death. 

This body then, though appa- 
ently ſo innocent, will” very ſud- 
denly bring on death. 
charged by a ſpontaneous vomit, 
no harm will enſue; if an emetic 
is given in the midſt of the mad 
fit, all the ſymptoms will ceaſe 
when the ſtomach is eaſed. Its 
chief power is therefore exerciſed 
on the nerves of the ſtomach, for, 
if it were mixed with the blood, a 
vomit would not have been imme— 
diately of ſervice, Therefore Van 
Helmont was not in the wrong, 
when he placed the ſeat of life in 
the ſtomach, and judged that it 
extended its influence and power 
for health to diſtant and various 
parts of the body; for, the ſto- 


mach being freed, the head is 


freed and nothing elſe remains 
for amendment. 

It has been obſerved, that thorn- 
apple is attended with the ſame 
ſymptoms with water - hemlock, 
but with this difference, that its 
ſmell is intolerable. A gardener 
having thrown out of a garden 


If diſ- 


ſome thorn-apple into the public 
highway, ſome boys, ſeeing it, ex- 
amine the heads, and eat the ſeed: 
they are ſeized with all the above. 
mentioned ſymproms,. and thoſe 
that did not vomit, died. 

The belladona, or night-ſhade 
with black berries, intices eve 
paſſer-by ; there is nothing un. 
grateful in its berries ; their juice 
has a purple colour, ſweet taſte, 
and no fetid ſmell ; yet ſwallowed 
down they kill one much the ſame 
way. A vomit 1s a preſent reme- 
dy ; but their poiſon may be cor. 
reed, and the patient at length 
delivered, by taking a good quan. 
tity of vinegar. 

Stalpartius Vander Well relates 
the cale of two citizens of the 
Hague, who, having taſted the root 
of the cenanthes that 1s like hem- 
lock, with viroſe juice, were taken 
ill not long after with a great heat 
of the throat and ſtomach, which 
was followed by a perturbation of 
the mind, vertigo, heart burn, nau- 
ſea, flux of the belly, running of 
blood from the noſe, and ſuch vio- 
lent convulſions, that one of them 
died in two, and the other in three 
hours, 

Van Helmont taſted the root of 
the napellus or monk ſhood on the 
tip only of his tongue, and in a 
moment his faculty of underſland- 
ing and thinking was much bright- 
er, which gave him great pleaſure: 
at length, in about two hours at- 
ter, he was twice attacked by a 
fight. vertigo, and he then found 
his underſtanding as uſual ; and, 
though he ſometimes afterwards 
taſted of the ſame, nothing of the 
like ever more happened to him. 
The ſmoking of tobacco for the 
firſt time is attended with ſome- 

thing 
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thing of the kind, which, how- 
ever, does not afterwards happen. 
f one ſhould chance to drink cold 
wine fo ſuddenly as not to warm 
in his ſtomach, then the pylorus 
and upper orifice remain ſhut; 
2nd, the wine afterwards contract- 
ing warmth, the ſtomach ſwells, 
the party is choaked, as 1t were, 


and has a kind of apoplexy: if 


then, with a bit of ſpunge mo1- 
ſlened with oil or honey, and 
wrapped about the end of a knit- 
ting-needle, the fauces are tickled, 
the wine 1s vomited up, and the 
party is freed from all dangerous 
ſymptoms. 

When Otto Tachenius, accord- 
ing to tae preſcription of Johannes 
Agricola, had ſo often endeavour- 
ed to ſublime arſenic, that 1t was at 
length to remain fixed in the bot- 
tom of the veſſel; and when, after 
many ſublimations, he had opened 
the veſſel, he breathed an air plea- 
ſant and grateful to his palate; 
but in leſs than half an hour he 


felt his ſtomach aching and con- 


tracted, with a convulſion of all his 
limbs, difficult breathing, bloody 
urine, and a great heat; being af- 
terwards ſuddenly ſeized with colic 
pains, he remained contracted for 
a full half-hour : being recruited 
with milk and oil, he found him- 
ſelf much better; yet a ſlow fever, 
like an hectic, remained on him 
the whole winter, which he ex- 
tinguiſhed by decoctions of vulne- 
rary herbs, the eating of cabbage, 
the uſe of orange-juice, oil, and 
falt; and by theſe remedies he per- 
fectly recovered. Here is an ex- 
ample of all the functions of the 
common ſenſory hurt, from the 


oltaftory nerves being only af- 
kected. 4 F : 


Of the effect of rains, of marſhes 


and bogs, ſubterrantous word, and 
ſubterrantous waters. From M. 


Buffon's T heory of the Earth, 


AINS, and the running 

waters produced by them, 
detach continually, from the tops 
and ridges of mountains, ſand, 
earth, grave], &c. and carry then 
into the plains, whence ſtreams and 
rivers bear away a part into lower 
plains, and often to the ſea, Plains 
are therefore filled up fucceſliveiy, 
and riſe by little and little, and 
mountains diminiſh conſtantly and 
become low, which diminution is 
perceptible in ſeveral parts. Jo- 
ſeph Blancanus relates facts in re- 
gard to this, which were well 
known in his time, and which 
prove that the mountains were be- 
come ſo low as to diſcover villages 
and caſtles from ſeveral parts, 
whence they could not be formerly 
ſeen, In the ſhire of Derby in 
England, the ſteeple of the village 
Craih was not viſible in 1572, from 
a certain mountain, upon account 
of the height of another mountain 
raſan which extends into 
Hopton and Wirkſworth; and 80 
or 400 years afterwards this ſteeple 
was ſeen, and even a part of the 
church. Dr. Plot cites a like ex- 
ample of a mountain between Sib— 
bertoft and Aſhby in the county of 
Northampton. The waters car- 
ry not only along with them the 


_ lighteſt parts of mountains, as 


earth, ſand, gravel, and ſmall ſtones, 
but even roll away large rocks, 
which conſiderably diminiſhes their 
height, In general, the higher 


mountains are, and their inclina- 


tion more ſteep, the more the rocks 
ſcem to I® cut off from them. The 
higheſt mountains of Wales have 

H 2 rocks 
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rocks extremely ſtrait, and very 
naked; the ſhivers of thoſe rocks 
are ſcen lying in large heaps at 
their bottom. It is froſt and wa- 
ter that ſeparate and bear them 
down: ſo that it is not only the 
mountains of ſand and earth which 
rains lower, but alſo, as it appears, 
they attack the hardeſt rocks, and 
drag along their fragments into the 
vallies: And, theſe rocks and large 
ſtones, diſperſed here and there, are 
much more common in countries 
where the mountains are of ſand 


and freeſtone, than in thoſe where 


they are of marble and clay, be- 
cauſe the ſand which ſerves as bale 
to the rock, is a leſs ſolid founda- 
tion than clay. 

To give an idea of the quantity 
of earth which the rains ſeparate 
from the mountains, and bear down 
into the vallies, we may cite a fact 
related by Dr. Plot: He ſays, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Stafford- 
ſhire, that a great number of pieces 
of money, firuck in the time of 
Edward IV. were found at 18 feet 
depth in the earth ; ſo that this 
ground, which 1s marſhy, ſwelled 
or was augmented about a foot in 
II years, or one inch and d in a 
year. A like obſervation may be 
made on trees, which have been 
dug up at 17 feet depth, under 
which were found medals of Julius 
Cæſar; and thus earth, carried off 
from mountains into plains by 
running ſtreams, increaſes very 
conſiderably the elevation of the 
ground of plains, 

This gravel, ſand, and earth, 
which the waters ſeparate from the 
mountains, and carry into the 
plains, form there beds which muſt 
not be confounded with the an- 
cient and original beds of the earth. 
We ſhould rank in the claſs of theſe 

I . 


new beds thoſe of ſand- ſtone, ſoft 
ſtone, gravel, and ſand, of which 
the grains are waſhed and round— 
ed; and to it ſhould be likewiſe 
referred the beds of ſtone that are 
formed by a kind of ſediment and 
incruſtation, as we cannot deduce 
their origin from the motion and 
ſediments of the waters of the ſea, 
In thoſe ſandy, ſoft, and imper- 
fect ſtones, are found an infinity 
ef vegetables, leaves of trees, land 
or river ſhells, ſmall bones of land 
animals but never ſhells, nor o- 
ther, marine productions; which 
proves evidently, as well as their 
little ſolidity, that thoſe beds are 
formed on the ſurface of the dry 
land, and that they are much new- 
er than marble and other ſtone 
which contain ſhells, ancientiy 
formed in the fea. Sand-ſtone, 
and all thoſe new ſtones, appear to 
have hardneſs and ſolidity when 
they are extracted; but, if uſed 
for any purpoſe, the air and rains 
are found to diſſolve them very 
ſoon ; their ſubſtance is even ſo 
different from true ſtone, that, 
when they are reduced into ſmall 


parts in order to make ſand of 


them, they are ſoon converted into 
a ſort of earth and mud: the ſta- 
lactites likewiſe, and other ſtony 
concretions, which M. Tournefort 
had taken for marbles that had ve- 
getated, are not true ſtones no more 
than thoſe formed by incruſtations. 
Sand- ſtone is therefore an imperfect 
matter, different from ſtone and 
earth, and having its origin from 
both by the means of the water of 
rains, as ſtony incruſtations have 
theirs from the ſediment of the 
waters of certain ſprings; and.thus 
their beds are not ancient, and have 
not been formed, as others, by the 


ſediment of the waters of the ſea, 
The 
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The beds of peat or turf muſt like- 
wiſe be conſidered as new beds, 
produced by the ſuccethve accumu- 
lation of half-rotted trees and other 
vezetables, which were no otherwiſe 
preſerved than by happening to be 
in bituminous grounds, which have 
hindered their intirely corrupting. 
In all thoſe new beds of ſand or 
ſoft ſtone, or of ſtone formed by 
ſediments, or of peat, no marine 


production is found: but, on the 


contrary, many vegetables, the 
bones of land animals, river and 
land ſhells, as may be ſeen in the 
meadows of Northamptonſhire near 
Aſhby, where a great number of 
ſnail-ſhells have been found with 
plants, herbs, and ſeveral river 
ſhells, well preſerved at the depth 
of ſome feet under ground, with- 
out any ſea-ſhells. The waters 
that flow upon the ſurface of the 
earth, have formed all thoſe new 
beds by often changing their chan- 
nel, and ſpreading on all ſides; a 
part of thoſe waters penetrates to 
the interior, and flows through the 
clefts of rocks and ſtones; and 
this 1s the reaſon that no water 1s 
found on high lands, or on the tops 
of hills, becauſe all the heights of 
the earth are generally compoſed 
of ſtone and rocks, eſpecially to- 
wards the ſummit. In order to 
find water, the ſtone and the rock 
muſt be dug into till their baſe 1s 
reached ; that 1s, till clay or firm 
earth appears, on which thoſe rocks 
reſt; and no water is found unleſs 
the thickneſs of the ſtone 1s pier- 
ced through and through, as may 
be obſerved in ſeveral wells dug in 
high grounds; and when the height 
of the rocks, that is, the thickneſs 
of the ſtone that muſt be pierced, 
is very conſiderable, as in high 
mountains, where the rocks are 


often 1000 feet high, it is impoſſi- 


ble to fink wells therein, and con- 


ſequently to have water, There 
are likewiſe prodigious tracts of 
land where water is abſolutely 
wanting, as in Arabia Petræa, a 
deſert where it never rains, where 
burning ſands cover the whole ſur- 
face of the earth; where there as 
ſcarce any vegetable carth, and 
where the few plants that grow, 
faint away by drought: Springs 
and wells are fo rare here, that five 
only are reckoned from Cairo to 
Mount Sinai, and their water is 
beſides bitter and brackiſh, 

When the waters on the ſurſace 
of the earth cannot find channels 
to flow in, they form bogs and 
marſhes; the moſt famous marſhes 
of Europe are thoſe of Muſcovy, 
at the ſource of the Tanais ; thoſe 
of Finland, where are the great 
marſhes Savolax and Enaſak: there 
are marihes alſo in Holland, in 
Weſtphalia, and in ſeveral other 
flat countries: In Afia, there are 
the marſhes of the Euphrates, 
thoſe of Tartary, the Palus Ma- 
otis ; yet in general there are few- 
er in Aha and Africa, than in Eu- 
rope: but America 1s, as it were, 
a continued bog in all its plains ; 
and the great number of them is a 
much better proof of the newneſs 
of the country, and the fewneſs of 
the inhabitants, than of their little 
indultry. 

There are very large marſhes in 
England, in the county of Lincoln, 
near the fea, which has loſt a deal 
of ground on one fide, and gained 
it on the other. In the old ground 
are found a great number of trees 
buried beneath the new ground 
which has been formed by the wa- 
ters. A preat number of trees are 
in like manner found in Scotland, 
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at the mouth of the river Neſs, 
Near Bruges in Flanders, digging 
to 42 or 50 feet in depth, are found 
a very great number of trees as 
cloſe to one another as in a foreſt ; 
the trunks, the branches, and the 
leaves are ſo well preſerved, that 
the different ſpecies of trees are 
eaiily diſtinguiſhed. Five hundred 
years ago that land, where theſe 
trees are found, was aſea, and be- 
fore that time there 1s no account 
or tradition that this land had ever 
exiſted; but it muſt have been land, 
as theſe trees grew and vegetated 
and thus the ground, which 1n far 
diſtant times was firm land covered 
with wood; was afterwards covered 
with the waters of the ſea, which 
brought there 40 or 50 fret depth 
of earth, and afterwards thoſe 
waters retired, A great number 
of ſubterraneous trees have like- 
wiſe been found at Hull in the 
county of York, twelve miles be- 
low the city, on the river Hum- 
ber; ſome of them are ſo large 
that they ſerve for building; and 
it is aſſured, perhaps without good 
foundation, that this wood 1s as 
durable and ſerviceable as oak; and 
It 1s cut into ſmall rods, and long 
ſplinters, which are fold into the 
neighbouring towns, and the peo- 
ple ule them for lighting their 
pipes. All thoſe trees appear bro- 
Len, and the trunks are ſeparated 
from their roots,.as trees which the 
violence of a hurricane or inunda- 
tion had broken and carried away: 


the wood nearly reſembles that of 


the fir-tree, has the ſame ſmell 
when burnt, and makes coals of the 
ſame ſort. In the Iſle of Man, in 
a bog ſix miles long and three 
broad, called the Curragh, are 
found tubterraneous fir-trees, and, 


though they lie 18 or 20 feet deep, 


they are notwithſlanding firm on 
their roots. The like are found 
in all preat bogs, in quagmires, 
and in moſt marſhy places, in the 
counties of Somerſet, Cheſter, Lan. 
caſter, and Stafford. There are 
certain places where trees are found 
under ground, cut, ſawed, ſquared, 
and worked by men: axes and 
bills have been likewiſe found be. 
tween Birmingham in Warwick. 
ſhire and Bromley in Lincolnſhire; 
and there are hills raiſed of fine and 
light ſand, which rains and winds 
carry and tranſport away, by leav- 
ing dry and uncovered the roots of 
great firs, whereon the impreſſion 
of the axe ſeems yet as freſh as if it 
had been juſt made. 'Thoſe hills 
might have been, no doubt, formed 
as downs, by heaps of ſand borne 
along and accumulated by the ſea, 
and on which thoſe firs might have 
grown; and they might atterwards 
be covered with other ſands, col- 
lected as the former, by inunda- 
tions or violent winds, A great 
number of thoſe ſubterraneous trees 
arefoundalſoin the marſhy grounds 
of Holland, in Friezland, and near 
Groningen ; and it is from thence 
that comes the peat that is burnt 
all over the country. 

In the ground are found an infi- 
nity of large and ſmall trees of 
almoſt every kind, as fir, oak, birch, 
beech, yew, white-thorn, willow, 


and aſh; in the marſhes of Lin- 


colnſhire, along the river Ouſe, and 
in the county of York in Hatheld- 
chace, the trees are ſtraight, and 
planted as ſeen in a foreſt, The 
oaks are very hard, and are uſed 
in buildings, where they laſt for a 
long time; the aſh is ſoft, and crum- 
bles into duſt, as does the willow; 
ſome of theſe trees have been found 


| ed, 


ſquared, others ſawed, others bor- 
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ed, together with broken axes, and 
hatchets whole form reſembles that 
of knives uſed in ſacrifices. Nuts, 
acorns, and cones of firs, have been 
there found alſo in great quanti- 
ties. Several other marſhy parts 
of England and Ireland abound 
with trunks of trees, as well as the 
marſhes of France and Switzer- 
land, of Savoy and Italy. 

In the city of Modena, and with- 
in four miles of its environs, in 
whatever place they dig, when they 
come to the depth of 63 feet, and 
have pierced the earth 5 feet deeper 
with an augre, the water ſprings 
up with ſo great a force that the 
well is filled in a ſhort time al- 
moſt to the top; and this water 
flows continually, neither dim1- 
niſhing nor increaſing by rain or 
drought: what 1s further remark- 
able in this ground, 1s, that, when 
they come to 14 feet deep, they 
find the ruins. of an ancient ton, 
paved flreets, floors, houſes, diffe- 
rent pieces of moſaic work; after 
which they find a pretty ſolid earth, 
and which might be believed to 
have been never ſtirred ; yet under- 
neath they find a moiſt carth, and 
mixed with vegetables; and at 26 
feet trees quite intire, as hazels 
with nuts on them, and a great 
quantity of branches and leaves uf 
trees; at 28 feet deep they find a 
ſoft chalk mixed with a great many 
ſhells, and this bed 1s 11 feet 
deep; after which are again found 
vegetables, leaves, and branches, 
and ſo alternately chalk and earth 
mixed with vegetables to the depth 
of 63 feet, at which depth there is 
a bed of ſand mixed with ſmall gra- 


vel, and ſuch ſhells as are found on 


the coaſts of the ſea of Italy: thoſe 
ſucceſſive beds of marſhy foil and 
chalk are always found in the ſame 
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order, in whatever part they dig 
into, and ſometimes the augre 
meets with large trunks of trees 
which muſt be bored through; and 
this gives the workmen great trou- 
ble; here are alſo found bones, 
pit-coal, flints, and pieces of iron. 
Ramazzini, who relates theſe facts, 
believes that the gu!ph of Venice 
formerly extended as far as Mode- 
na, and beyond it; and that in 
ſucceſſion of time, rivers, and, per- 
haps, inundations of the ſea, had 
graduaily formed this ground. 

I ſhall not here enlarge farther 
on the varieties of thoſ2 beds, of 
new formation; it is ſufficient to 
have ſhewn, that they have no o- 
ther cauſes than the running or 
ſtagnant waters on the ſurface of 
the earth, and that they are never 
ſo hard, or ſolid, as the old beds 
that have been formed under the 
waters of the ſea. 


Objerwations on the cicada, or locuſt 
of America, which appears perio- 
dically once in 16 or 17 years. B 1 
Mojes Bartram, 1766. Commus= 
nicated by the ingenious Peter Col- 


linjon, AJ; 


N the 8th of June, 1766, I 
took ſeveral twigs of dif- 
ferent kinds of trees, on which I 
then ſaw cicada's or locuſts, dart- 
ing (as it is called) to lay their 
eggs; of thoſe twigs | put ſome 
in empty phials; me in phials, 
with a little water; and tome [ 
ſtack in a pot of earth, which I 
kep: moiſt, in order to preſerve the 
twigs freſh, | 
J ly 21, the eggs in the twigs 
in the phial with water hatched, 
as did thoſe in the twigs in the 
pot of earth, ſoon after them; 
H + but 
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but the twigs in the empty phial 
being withered, the eggs periſhed ; 
yet I have obſerved that on twigs 
accidentally broken off in the 
woods, if they lie near the ground 
in the ſhade ſo as to be kept moiſt, 
the eggs in them will hatch in 
their due time; but in thoſe that 


are expoſed to the ſun, they ſurely 


die. 

The voung locuſts that were 
hatched in the twigs in the phial, 
ran down the twigs to the water, 
on which they floated about four 
and twenty hours, and then Gied ; 
thoſe that were hatched in the 
twigs in the pot of earth, ran 
down the twigs immediately to 
the earth, and entered it at the 
firſt opening they could find, 
which they ſearched for eagerly, 
as if already ſenſible of danger, by 
being expoſcd to the light of the 
ſun. 

I have obſerved that in the na- 
tural way the eggs are uſually 
hatched in ſix weeks; but if, by 
the luxuriance of the growth of 
the ſhoots into which the eggs are 
darted, the rind of the tree cloſes 
and confines them, they. will in 
that fituation remain ſeveral 
months, till by ſome lucky acci- 
dent they are diſengaged, and 
then they will hatch in a few mi- 
nutes after, and ſeek their retreat 
in the earth, in the ſame manner 
as thoſe hatched in the uſual time. 
But many periſh by being thus im- 
ri ſoned. 

Viewed through a microſcope 
the moment they are hatched, they 
appear in every reſpect as perfect 
as at the time of their laſt trans- 
formation, when they riſe out of 
the earth, put off their icaly co- 
vering, expand their wings, dil- 
play their gaudy colours, dart 


forth their eggs, and after a few, 
days exiflence, to fulfill the wiſe 
purpoſes of their maker, cloſe the 
period of their lives by an eaſy 
death, How aſtoniſhing therefore 
and inſcrutable is the deſign of 
providence in the production of 
this inſect, that is brought into 
life, according to our apprehen— 
ſion, only to ſink into the depths 
of the earth, there to remain in 
darkneſs, till the appointed time 
comes when it aſcends again into 
light by a wonderful reſurrection! 
The means by which they are ena- 
bled to continue their ſpecies, is 
no Jeſs ſingular than their manner 
of exiſlence. The females are 
furniſhed with a bearded dart, 
with which they plerce the tender 
ſhoots of all trees they happen to 
light upon, without regard to ſitu— 
ation or ſpecies; many therefore 


periſh by the quick growth of the 


trees in which the eggs are darted ; 
and more perhaps by being laid in 
twigs that hang over ſtreams or 
ſtanding waters, The dart by 
which the operation 1s performed, 
conſiſts of three parts; a middle, 
and two fides: The middle is 
hollow, through which the eggs 
are darted, and the two ſides ſerve 
for a covering to defend it. Theſe 
may eaſily be taken apart, by 
ſlipping the middle through the 
grooves of the two fides, and it is 
by ſlipping the two outſide parts 
by each other rapidly, that they 
work a kind of ſlant hole in the 
ſoft twig they make choice of, 
till they reach the pith, and then 
they eject their eggs into it to the 
number of twelve; when this 1s 
performed, they begin another hole 
cloſe by the fide of the former, and 
ſo continue to work till they have 
carried along two rows, each row 

CON» 
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conſiſting of twelve or more holes, 
{hey then remove to another wig, 
and proceed as before; and ſo from 
wig to twig till they have ex- 
haulled their ſtore, after which 
they ſoon expire. : 

] have not yet been able to diſ- 
cover the full depth to which theſe 
little animals deſcend. Some, I 
have heard, have been fourd thirty 
feet deep. I mylelf have ſeen 


taem ten. 
They do not, however, ſeem 


to travel to any great diſtance ho- 


rizontally; for they are ſeldom 
found far from the woods, unleſs 
in grounds that have been newly 
cleared. It often, however, hap- 
pens, that in the long period of 
their torpid ſtate, great tracis of 
country are cleared in North Ame- 
rica from trees, and converted into 
arable or paſture ; hence it is no 
unuſual thing to ſee them leave 
their cells in thoſe plain grounds, 
and haſten to ſome adjoining fence 
to put off their incumbrance, and 
prepare themſelves for flight. This 
they do always in the night, by 
crawling to ſome tree, along a 
fence, or among buſhes or ſtrong 
ora's; and it is remarkable, that 
they differ in this from every other 
inſe& in its chry ſalis ſtate ; for in- 
ſtead of being wrapped up in a 
plain covering, which confines the 
inhabitant to a certain ſpot till it 
burſts, they have a covering fitted 
to their form, in which they can 
travel to a conſiderable diſtance ; 
and which they cannot leave till 
they find ſome ſolid ſubſtance, in 
which they fix their claws, and 
then, with an effort which re- 
quires the utmoſt exertion of their 
' ſtrength, they burſt their caſe, 
which always opens from the ſhoul- 
ders to the fore part of the head, 
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out of which they crawl, leaving 
it ſticking faſt behind. 'Thou- 
ſands of theſe caſes may be ſeen in 
a morning, ſticking to all parts of 
trees, which being hardened in 
the ſun, have a icaly-like ſub- 
ſtance, which not being flexible 
after it is dry, often ſo incumbers 
them before they can put it off, 
that many periſh in the attempt. 
For this reaſon, they always chuſe 
the night for this operation; and 
wait for the enlivening influence 
of the warm ſun to ſtrengthen and 
give conſiſtence to their wings, 
which at firſt are white, ſoft, and 
moiſt, but ſoon aſſume a dark 
brown colour, with a firmneſs that 
enables them to fly, and a tranſ- 
parency that adds a beauty to their 
appearance which before was 
wanting. 

It is remarkable, that in every 
ſlate of this inſect's exiſtence, it is 
eagerly purſued for food by others. 
In the very egg, it is the prey of 
ants and birds of every kind; in 
that of the grub, by hogs, dogs, 
and all carnivorous animals that 
can unearth it; and in its moſt 
perfect ſtate, not only by many 
kinds of beaſts and birds, but even 
by men, many of the Indians, it 
is faid, feeding ſumptuouſly upon 
them. 

Soon after they arrive at their 
laſt ſtate of transformation, they 
ſeek mates to enable them to con- 
tinue their ſpecies; and in this too, 
they are very ſingular; the female, 
as has been obſerved, is furniſhed 
with a dart, the ſhaft of which, 
takes its riſe below the middle of 
the inſect; on the contrary, the 
male piojects his dart from be- 
hind, and fixes it near the ſnaft of 
that of the female, where it re— 
mains for many hours together; 

during 
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during which time, they are not 
to be ſeparated without lacera- 
tion. 

During the ſeaſon of copulation, 
from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, the noiſe 
they make is ſo loud and perpe- 
tual, that little elſe can be heard 
in the woods where they abound; 
and it is doubtful, whether, du- 
ring this ſeaſon, or indeed during 
their whole time of exiſtence in 
this ſtate, they eat any thing, or 
ſubſiſt only by ſipping the dew ; 
for which purpoſe they ſeem to be 
furniſhed with a long tube, extend- 
ing from their heads flat to their 
breaſt, and terminating between 
their legs, without the power of al- 
tering its poſition, Other than 
this tube they ſeem to have none 
for the purpoſe of ſubſiſtence. In 
ſhort, the natural hiſtory of this 
little inſe&, ſeems highly to de- 
ſerve the atteation of the curious, 

M. BARTRAu. 


— 


Experiments en a heg's bladder. — 
From the hiſtory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. 


De la Hire has given an 
account to the academy 
of tome very curious experiments 
he had made on the bladder, 
Having taken the bladder of a hog 
quite freſh and very clean, he filled 
it with air, till it appeared to be as 
tenſe as it poſſibly could be. In 
this ſtate there was no room to 
doubt of its being exactly cloſed 
up, and that the air could not get 
out of it; but, having made an 
aperture in the bladder, it flagged 
immediately of itfelf : afterwards, 
whilſt it was ſtill quite freſh, he 
turned it ſo as that the part that 
was outward in the natural ſtate 


became the inward; and havin 
poured water into it to about three 
ftifths of what it might contain, 
immediately after the water began 
to ooze or drop out at ſeveral 
places, and in twelve hours time 
the half of the water was alread 
run out. This water, ſo filtrated, 
was tinged with a very deep red 
colour, though the bladder ſeemed 
clear and tranſparent before the 
experiment. Hence it was judged, 
that the ftrong tenſion of the blad- 
der, when it was filled with air, 
had made the blood to paſs out 
that was contained in the infinity 
of the ſmall blood-veſlels with 
which this membrane is diſſemi— 
nated, and that this blood, which 
was ſhed between the fibres, had 
been carried off by the water that 
oozed through, and gave it this 
_— tincture. In fact, the blad- 
der became very white after the 
water was intirely run out. 
Hereupon M. de la Hire con- 
jectured, that the membrane of the 
bladder muſt be pierced with an 
infinity of ſmall holes, each fur- 
niſhed with its valve; and that 
thoſe valves are ſo diſpoſed, that 
water may enter therein from with- 
out inwardly in the natural ſtate of 
the bladder.; but, on the contrary, 
that neither water nor air can paſs 
through it from within outward- 
ly, howſoever great the compreſ- 
ſion of the air may be when ſhut 
up in this membrane. The moſt 
proper conſtruction of thoſe valves 
for producing theſe effects is, ac- 
cording to M. de la Hire, the ſame 
as may be obſerved in the valves 
of the colon of ſome fiſhes. The 
valves of the bladder will therefore 
be as papille formed by a duct 
that proceeds by diminiſhing to- 
wards the interior of the mem- 
brane, 
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brane, and which may give an eaſy 
entrance to the ſurrounding li- 
quids; but which, on the contra- 
ry, ſhut exactly the paſſage from 
within to without in flatting and 
lying upon the internal body of 
the bladder. 

M. de la Hire drew from this 
experiment ſome conjectures in re- 

ard to the dropſy, which, accord- 
ing to him, might be only a dil- 
temper of the bladder, whoſe pores 
or apertures ſhould happen to be 
ſtopt up by ſome cauſe or other: 
In this ſtate it is eaſy to compre- 
hend it would no longer receive 
the waters of the lower belly, 
which come there continually by 
paſſing through the membranes of 
the ſtomach, as M. Mery has ex- 
perienced. 

It is, perhaps, alſo, by this 
way, that the mineral waters 
which are drank, are ſo eaſily and 
readily evacuated. 


— 


Obſervations on ſome extraordinary 
ſymptoms occaſioned by nutmeg 
taken in too great a quantity. By 
Dr. Jacob Schmidius. — From the 
Ephemerides of the Curicus. 


Unica nux prodeſt, nocet altera, tertia mers 
ns Schol. Salern, 


One nut is wholeſome, a ſecend is burtſul, 
a third is mortal. 


{tg rg authors pretend 
that it is the common nut 
which is pointed out by this verſe 
of the ſchool of Salernum, and 
that it was only intended thereby 
to ſignify, that, in general, it is 
an aliment of a very bad quality, 
in whatever ſmall quantity it may 
be eaten. It appears however 
more probable, that the authors 
3 


of that work had in view three 
different kinds of nuts, and that 
their meaning 1s, that the nutme 
is of ſervice to health, that the 
common nut 1s on the contrary 
hurtful to the body, and that the 
nux vomica is a fort of poiſon. 
But what ſhould one think, if I 
undertook to prove that the nut- 
meg alone poſſeſſes theſe three dif- 
ferent qualities; that it is at the 
ſame time ſalutary in certain caſes, 
in others dangerous, and that it is 
ſometimes mortal; and that con- 
ſequently the verſe of the ſchool 
of Salernum had no other nut in 
view but this? Be the matter as 
it may, I ſhall relate, in a few 
words, what I obſerved touching 
its properties and effects. 

A gentleman of Lower Sileſia, 
about thirty-ſix years old, of a 
good conſtitution, and who en- 
joyed a good ſtate of health, hav- 
ing felt, 2 ſome days, a belly- 
ach occaſioned by wind, took it 
in his head, in order to mitigate 
the pain, to eat four nutmegs, 
which weighed all together two 
ounces, and he drank, in eatin 
them, ſome glaſſes of beer; whic 
he had no ſocner done but was 
ſeized with a great heat, a violent 
pain in the head, a vertigo and 
delirium, and inſtantly deprived 
of the uſe of ſight, ſpeech, and all 
his ſenſes. He was put to bed, 
where he ſpent two days and two 
nights; his body was oppreſſed 
with laſſitude, always drowſy, yet 
without being able to ſleep. Being 
called upon to ſee him the third 
day, I found on him all the ſymp- 
toms I have related, and he was 
in that Jethargic ſtate which is 
called a coma vigil, with a weak 
and intermitting pulſe. I made 
him immediately take ſome * 
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lic remedies, cordials, and among 
others, the ſpirit of cephalic vi- 
triol, and the eſſence of caſtoreum, 


in good ſpirit of ſelt ammoniac. 


The fourth day he recovered a 
little out of his lethargic ſtate, 
but had abſolutely loſt his me- 
mory, ſo as not remember the 
leaſt thing he had done in his life. 
A continued fever then came upon 
him, accompanied by an obitinate 
watchfulneſs ; a palpitation of the 
heart ſeemed to be the forerunner 
of other ſymptoms, and he was 
finally ſtruck with a pally in all 
his limbs. 
Ar the expiration of eight days, 
he recovered the uſe of reaſon, and 
told us, that, during the firſt four 
days of his illneſs, he ſeemed to 
himſelf to have conſtantly a thick 
veil before his eyes, and that a 
great number of ſparks and flaſhes 
continually iſſued from it. All 
the bad ſymptoms of this malady 
yielded at laſt ſucceſſively to the 
continued uſe of remedies appro- 
priated to his ſtate; and in three 
months time he was perfectly re- 
covered, but he was particularly 
indebted, for his cure, to mercu- 
rial and ammoniacal remedies. 
According to chemical princi- 
ples, it might, perhaps be ſaid, 
that the aromatic and oily ſalt 
contained in nutmeg, of which 
this patient had taken too large a 
doſe, had immediately excited ſo 
great an apitation in the humours, 
and ſo rapid a motion in the ani— 
mal ſpirits, that in ſome meaſure 
they had contracted an 1gneous 
nature; and that a viſcid and nar- 
cotic ſulphur, which reſides like- 
wiſe 1n the nutmeg, though in a 
leſs ſenſible manner, being carried 
at the ſame time into the maſs of 


the blood, by ſuddenly fixing the 


animal ſpirits ſo exalted, and in- 
tercepting their courſe in the 
nerves, had afterwards cauſed the 
ſtupor in the limbs, the aphony, 
and the palſy. But I leave others 
to give us an explanation of theſe 
phænomena, and I have only in 
view, by communicating this ob. 
ſervation, to ſhew that the immo- 
derate uſe of nutmeg may be at- 
tended with very great danger, 


An account of a Dwarf kept in the 
palace of the late King of Poland. 
Tranſlated from the laſt vol. uf 
Buffton's Natural Hiſtory, juſt 
publiſhed. 


HE parents of this dwarf 

were healthy ſtrong pea- 
ſants; who affirmed, that at the 
time of his birth, he ſcarcely 
weighed a pound and a quarter. 
It is not known what were then 
his dimenſions, but one may judge 
they were very ſmall, as he was 
preſented upon a plate to be bap- 
tized, and for a long time had a 
wooden ſhoe for his bed. His 
mouth, though well proportioned 
to the reſt of his body, was not 
large enough to receive the nipple 
of the mother; he was ſuckled 
therefore by a goat, and ſhe per- 
formed the part of a nurſe admi- 
rably well. When fix months old 
he had the ſmall-pox, and reco- 
vered without any other aſſiſtance 
than the care of the mother and 
the milk of the goat. At the age 
of eighteen months he could ar- 
ticulate ſome words. At two 
years, he could ſupport himſelf 
upon his legs, and walk almoſt 
without aſſiſtance ; a pair of ſhoes 
were then made for him, which 


were no more than an inch and a 
half 
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half in length. He was attacked 
by ſeveral diſeaſes ; but there were 
no marks of any other diſeaſe cn 
the ſkin beſides the ſmall- pox. — 
He was now fix years of age: hi- 
therto his food had been garden- 
ſtuff, bacon, and potatoes; his 
height was about fifteen inches, 
and he did not weigh more than 
thirteen pounds; his perſon was 
agreeable and well proportioned ; 
he was in perfect health, but there 
was little appearance of intellect.— 


At this time the King of Poland 


ordered him to Luneville, gave 
him the name of Bebe, and kept 
him in his palace, 

Bebe thus exchanged the condi- 
tion of a peaſant for the luxurics 
of a court; but he experienced no 
change either in his body or his 
mind. He had no ſenſe of reli- 
gion; was incapable of reaſoning ; 
could learn neither muſic or dan- 
cing ; was ſuſceptible however of 
paſſions particularly anger, jea- 
louſy, et le defir ardent. — When 
ſixteen years old, he was only 
twenty-one inches in height; he 
was ſtill healthy and well propor- 
tioned.; but at this time, la puberte 
produifit ſur les organes de la gene- 
ration un trop grand effect; his 
itrength began to decreaſe, the 
ſpine became crooked, the head 
tell forwards, the legs were en- 
feebled, one ſhoulder-blade pro- 
jetted, the noſe was greatly en- 
larged; Bebe loſt his gaiety, and 
became a valetudinarian; and yet 
his ſtature was increaſed four inches 
in the four ſucceeding years, 
M. le Comte de Freſſan, foretold 
that this dwarf would die of old 
age before he was thirty; and in 
effect ſo it was, for at twenty-one, 
he was ſhrunk and decrepit ; and 
at twenty-two, It was with difh- 
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culty he could make an hundred 
ſteps ſucceſſively.— In his twenty- 
third year, he was attacked with 
a ſlight fever, and fell into a kind 
of lethargy ; he had ſome intervals, 
but ſpoke with great difficulty: 
For the five laſt days, his 1deas 
ſcemed to be more clear than when 
he was in health. This diſeaſe ſoon 
proved fatz}.—Art the time of his 
death, he meaſured thirty - three 
inches, 


—_— 


New experiments concerning the fu- 
trefaction of the juices and humours 
of animal bodies. By M. Tean 
Baptiſte Gaber. Tranſlated from 


the Memoirs of the Academy of 


Turin. 


HE great Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, who may be conſi— 
dered as the reſtorer of philoſophy, 
was well appriſed of the preat ad- 
vantages which medical and natu- 
ral knowledge would derive from 
a judicious Viftory of putrefaction 
founded upon experiment. I ſhall 
not, however, attempt ſuch a work 
in its utmoſt extent, nor even to 
furniſh materials for ſuch a work, 
with reſpect to all ſubjects, for fear 
my attention ſhould be too much 
divided among a preat variety of 
facts to be properly employed upon 
any, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
the animal juices; and, indeed, 
my experiments have been made 
only on the moſt conſiderable of 
them, or ſuch, at leaſt, as appear- 
ed to me to be the molt proper 
to throw light upon the internal 
cauſes of many diſcaſes, upon their 
eſtfects or ſymptoms, and the indi- 
cations of cure. 
i. A man aged about fifty years, 
dicd of an inveterate jaundice with- 
Cut 
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out a fever; and his body having 
lain about 24 hours in a cold place 
in winter, was then opened. The 
large inteſtines were found infar&- 
ed with aſh-coloured excrements ; 
and the ſmall ones contained here 
and there a kind of yellow mucus ; 
the gall-bladder was diſtended with 


a great exceſs of bile, nearly black. 


Some of this bile I received in a 
glaſs, from an aperture which | 
made in the veſicle, and found it 
not very fetid, but ſomething 
glewy and tenacious. I put a ſmall 
part of it into another veſſel, and 
poured upon it a drop or two of 
aqua-fortis: the mixture imme— 
diately efferveſced, and ſeveral air 
bubbles roſe to the ſurface, with a 
hiſſing which was audible when 1 
brought my car cloſe to the veſſel, 
and the mixture became ſenſibly 
warm. 

2. I divided the remainder of the 
bile into three parts, which I pla- 
ced in open glaſſes, where they 
were expoſed to different degrees 
of heat, which anſwered to the 
g5th, 25th, and 1cth degrees of 

eaumur's thermometer, At the 
end of twenty-four hours 1 mixed 
them with acids: the bile which 
had been placed in a degree of heat 
anſwering to 35, was moſt diluted, 
and gave very ſlight indications of 
efferveſcence; that which had ſtood 
in 25, was alſo diluted, and the 
acid produced a more ſenſible ef- 
ferveſcence, but ſtill very flight; 
and the bile, which having been ex 
poſed only to the temperament of 
the air, which might perhaps vary 
from ſeven to ten, preſerved its 
tenacity, and fermented as forcibly 
as in Experim. 1. This experi- 
ment was repeated a few hours af- 
terwards, in the preſence of (ſeveral 


eminent perſons, and the effeR 
was the ſame, 

3. Some blood which was taken 
from a ven of the dead body at the 
ſame time, appeared to be of a yel- 
lowiſh red. Some of this blood 
being immediately mixed wich ſpi- 
rit of nitre, efferveſced, but much 
leſs than the bile. This mixture 
being lefc to digeſt for ſome hours, 
a yellow ſerum ſeparated from the 
blood, and covered its whole ſur- 
face; this blood being ſubjected to 
the ſame heat as the bile, and for 
the ſame time in the ſtove, appear- 
ed more diſpoſed to effetveſcence 
than the bile ; but this diſpoſition 
at:;erwards gradually diminiſhed, 

4. From theſe experiments the 
following obſervations may be 
drawn. 

1. That in diſeaſed bodies the 
humours may become fo alkaleſcent 
as to efferveſce with acids; for it 
is not probable, that the humours, 
on which theſe experiments were 
made, efferveſced in conſequence of 
any alteration they had ſuffered af- 
ter the body was dead; it having 
been kept only 24 hours in a cold 
place, and in cold weather, here 
the ſame humours taken from a 
healthy body would ſcarce have 
acquired ſuch a degree of alkalct- 
cence in many days. 


2. That a very ſlight degree ot 


putrefaction and fetor, which i; 
not ſufficient to produce alkale!- 
cence out of the body, as appears 
by experiments related in the ſe— 
quel, will produce alkaleſcence in 
the body, 

3. That alkali formed in the 
body, and contained in the bile, 19 
extremely volatile, ſince a heat of 
25 degrees made the greateſt part 
of it evaporate ; and that the jam? 
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alkali contained in the blood, be- 
ing a little more entangled with 
other elements, is, conſequently, 
leſs volatile; ſince the ſame degree 
of heat, continued for the ſame 
time, diſſipated but a very incon- 
ſiderable part of it. 

4. This obſervation inclines me 
to ſuſpect, that, in other experi- 
ments upon putrefaction, in which 
ſome operators affirm, that they 
have ſeen indubitable proofs of the 
preſence of an alkali; and others 
ſay, they have ſcarce diſcovered 
any indications at all; the diffe- 
rence is the effect of different de- 
grees of heat, the ſtaleneſs of the 
ſubſtance expoſed to the heat, or 
the different volatility of the alkali, 
ariſing from its coheſion with other 
principles. 

5. The ſame experiments that I 
made upon morbid bile, I made 
alſo upon healthy bile, upon blood, 
and upon ſerum. I divided each 
of theſe liquors into three parts, 
which I ſeparately expoſed to the 
three different degrees of heat men- 
tioned above; and having ſubmit- 
ted them ſeverally to the action of 
mineral acids, I found the bile 
moſt diſpoſed to efferveſce ; and 
Baglivi has obſerved, that it cor- 
rupts ſooner than any other hu- 
mour. I found that human bile 
was more diſpoſed to efferveſce 
than the bile of an ox; that cor- 
rupt blood ferments with acids {till 
ſlower, and that ſerum ferments 
flower than blood. In all theſe 


111 


experiments, the efferveſcence was 
attended with the ſame phænome- 
na that are related, { Par. 1.) . Pu- 
treſcent humours not only effer- 
veſce with mineral acids, but with 
very weak diſtilled vinegar. The 
ſeveral portions of theſs humours 
that have been expoſed to artificial 
heat, become fetid, and efferveſce 
ſooneſt, and ſconelt arrive at the 
laſt ſtage of fermentation, When 
this happens, the fermentation 
ceaſes *, though the heat is conti- 
nued ;- and the ſmell, which till 
then is intolerably fetid, becomes 
herbaceous, and is not diſagree- 
ble f. The fetor manifeſts itſelf 
ſooner, and laſts longer, than the 
alkaleſcence. 

6. To put the efferveſcence of 
putreſcent humours with mineral 
acids beyond a doubt, I muſt now 
oblerve, that the aqua-fortis which 
I uſed in my experiments was very 
weak, and ſuch as produced no 
motion in common water; and 
this efferveſcence is ſo far from 
being the effect of concentering the 
acids, that, in my opinion, the 
acids may be fo concentered as to 
render the cfferveſcence leſs, prin- 
cipally becauſe the animal humours 
reſiſt efferveſcence, in proportion 
as they unite with acids ſpeedily 
and intimately ; for when I mace 
ule of diſtilled vinegar, not ſtrong 
enough to coagulate the putreſcent 
humours, I obſerved that the effer- 
veicence was equally violent, and 
I have ſeen diſtilled vinegar ope- 


It has ſometimes happened, that ſerum, expoſed to an heat equal to 35, 
has not efferveſced ; which gives cauſe to ſuſpect that the alkali contained in it 
diſſipates in proportion to the force and continuance of the heat. 

F This always happens in the proceſs of vegetation. All putreſcent humours 
depoſited in a warm place ſoon become rancid, and contract a ſtrong ſmell, 
which, after a long time, reſembles that of amber, 

Which is the caſe with bile not in a putreſcent ſtate, 
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rate ſo powerfully upon a putrid 
ſerum, as wholly to convert it into 
froth. 

. When I was reading Dr. 


Pringle's experiments upon this 


ſabje&, I obſerved that he ſome- 
times expoſed putreſcent ſubſtances 
to an heat equal to the 100th de- 
gree of Farenheit's thermometer“, 
which is nearly the ſame with the 
zoth degree of Reaumur's.— Now, 
it is certain, that at this degree of 
heat, animal humours very ſoon 
become putrid ; but then they loſe 
as ſoon the alkaleſcence which they 
derive from putrefaction, if this 
degree of heat is continued; fo 
that as the corrupting humours 
manifeſt their alkaleſcent quality 
for a very ſhort time only, it might 
eaſily happen that no ſign of 8 
leſcence appeared in this experi- 
ment, if it was not made in the 
critical moment: I mean, if he ex- 
amined the putreſcent humours a 
little before the alkali was formed, 
or a little after it had evaporated. 
And ſuppoſing the experiment to 
have been critically made, ſtill, as 
the ambient heat would have cauſed 
the alkali to evaporate almoſt in- 
tirely as ſoon as it was formed, 
Dr. Pringle would have perceived 
very ſlight tokens of efferveſcence, 
though with a leſs degree of heat 
they would have been conſiderable: 
conſequently, if that ingenious and 
accurate obſerver had made his ex- 
periments with a degree of heat juſt 
equal to that with which I made 
mine, the reſult, cateris paribus, 
would have been the ſame. 

8. I received ſome blood as it 
iſſued from the arm in a vial; and 
having diſſolved it, or broken its 


texture, by continual agitation, 7 
left it to putrify. I obſerved that 
its fine florid red colour inſenſibl) 
faded to a blackiſh brown; but 
this change did not take place in 
the whole maſs at the ſame time; 
it began at the ſurface, and gra. 
dually deſcended. 

9. Blood in this ſtate does not 
putrify ſo ſoon, nor ſo ſoon give 
ſigns of alkaleſcence, as the red 
part ſeparated from the ſerum, be. 
cauſe the ſerum putrifes more 
ſlowly than any other animal hu— 
mour. 

10. After having diſcovered, by 
the foregoing experiments, that 
the alkali flies off with a ſlight de- 
gree of heat, I was deſirous to try 
if | could recover and retain it. | 
therefore put into an alembic of 
glaſs ſome ſerum which had ſepa— 
rated from blood taken a few hour: 
before from a feveriſh patient, and 
I placed it in a degree of heat be- 
tween 25 and 28 of Reaumur's 
ſcale: I paſied the neck of the 


alembic through a hole which was 


made for that purpoſe, in the 
wooden covering of the ſtove, that 
the head of it might be in the 
ſame temperament with the air of 


the chamber, which was equal to 


about the 1oth degree of the ſame 
ſcale, and that the exhaling vapour 
might condenſe there into liquor: 
to the ſpout of the head of the 
alembic, I luted a bottle as a re- 
ceiver, and at the end of every 
two days I had about two drachms 
of this diſtilled liquor, upon which 
I poured acids, with different ef- 
fects. That part which came over 
firſt, had the ſmell and taſte of ſe- 
rum ; it was clear and tranſparent, 


* The freezing point in Farenheit's is 32, the boiling 212, On Reaumur's 


the firſt is marked o, the latter 80. 
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and did not efferveſce either with 
acids or alkali's. The next por- 
tion was lightly fetid, but nearly 
of the ſame taſte and tranſparenc 
as the firſt ; the third differed little 
from the ſecond; but t e fourth 
was extremely fetid, foul, opake, 
and of a pale colour; it did not, 
however, efferveſce, but acids 
flightly tingedit with red; the fifth, 
which came over after the tenth 
day, and was clear, efferveſced 
with acids, and produced a hiſſing 
which became ſenſible when the 
ear was brought cloſe to the veſſel ; 
it alſo produced bubbles and froth : 
the ſixth portion was equally lim- 
pid, but efferveſced more ſlightly, 
and when I perceived that nothing 
more would come over with this 
degree of heat, I broke the alem- 
bic to examine the reiduum: I 
found it a viſcous cruit, reſembling 
wax, of a reddiſh colour, and ex- 
tremely fetid, but the affuſion of 
acids produced not the leaſt ſigns 
of efferveſcence. This experi- 
ment, I thought, proved to de- 
monſtration, that alkali evaporates 
with a degree of heat from 25 to 
28; that being collected in a re- 
ceiver, it will efferveſce, and that 
the reſiduum is a maſs extremely 
fetid, wholly deſtitute of alkali, 
and, confequently, no efferveſcence 
is to be expected by pouring acids 
upon it. 

11. Some blood which I kept in 
a glaſs veſſel cloſe topped, retained 
its alkaleſcence a long time, though 
It was expoſed to a degree of heat 
equal to 25; but upon unſtopping 
the veſſel, it flew off with great vio- 
lence, in a vapour extrem?ly fetid. 
The exploſion was probably cauſ- 
ed by the expanſion of the air, in 
conſequence of the putrefaction; 
and this experiment ſhews why the 

Vor. X. | 


humours that are contained in the 
veſſels of a human body, become 
alkaleſcent while they are yet ſcarce 
fetid, at the ſame time that drawn 
from the body, and kept in open 
veſſels, they become fetid before 
they give ſigns of alkaleſcence. As 
ſoon as they begin to form alkali 
in the veſſels, the alkali is retained, 
but as it exhales from a veſſel ex- 
poſed to the air, a greater quantity 
muſt be formed than exhales, be- 
fore it can become ſenſible. 

12. As ſerum ſubjected to the 
experiment in a ſound ſtate did not 
give up its alkali in leſs than ten 
days, it may be fairly inferred that 
it does not in leſs time become cor- 
rupt, it being certain, in the firſt 
place, that humours corrupt flow- 
ly in a cloſed veſſel; and, in the 
ſecond place, that of all humours, 
the ſerum continues longeſt uncor- 
rupt. | 
I did not doubt, but that ſerum, 
already corrupt, would, in diſtilla- 
tion, give up its alkali immediate - 
ly, I therefore made the ſame ex- 
periments upon corrupt ſerum, 
that I had made upon ſound: My 
principal view was to determine, 
exactly, the time when the alkali 
would begin to fly off, and after 
having collected the diſtilled li- 
quor, to try whether it would 
change the blue vegetable colour 
of violets to a green, which the 
ſlowneſs of the preceding experi- 
ment had prevented me from at- 
tempting. I took for this purpoſe 


ſome blood in ſuch a ſtate of pu- 


treſcence as to efferveſce with a- 
cids, and having put it into a glaſs 
alembic, I expoſed it to the ſame 
degree of heat with the ſame pre- 
cautions and apparatus as 1n the 
preceding experiments. Ihe firſt 


day I collected two drachms of the 
1 dif- 
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diſtilled liquor, which I expoſed to 
the action of various acids, and a 
violent efferveſcence enſued : I then 
poured ſome of the ſame liquor 
upon ſyrup of violets, and it pro- 
duced as fine a green as fpirit of 
harihorn; this tincture having 
bee: changed to a red, by the affu- 
ſion of a few drehst aqua-fortis, 
became again bive, upon pouring 
into it ſome more of the diſtilled 
liquor. The liquor that diſtilled 
the five following days, gave the 
ſame indications of an alkali. As 
the diſtillation entirely ceaſed after 
this time, I broke the alembic, aud 
found juſt ſuch a reſiduum as be- 
fore, but under it there was a ſmall 
portion of liquor, reduced to the 
confiſtence of ſyrup, which retain- 
ed ſomewhat of an alkaline quality, 
but ſd weak, that having expoſed 
it about twelve hours in a window 
where the heat of the air was equal 
to about ten degrees of Reaumur's 
ſcale, the alkali totally diſap- 
peared. 

13, This efferveſcence, and 
power of changing ſyrup of violets 
green, proves that putreſcent hu- 
mours form a true alkali, which 
exhales with a very flight heat. I 
would have made the experiment 
upon the ſyrup of violets with the 
putrid humours themſelves, but the 
opacity of the ſerum, the red co- 
Jour of the blood, and the yellow- 
neſs of the bile, would have ren- 
dered it doubtful. 

14. As the reſiduum left in the 
alembic after diſtillation, though 
not alkaleſcent, 1s extremely fetid, 
it is evident that though the alkali 
may diſengage and exalt this fetor, 
and render it more penetrating, it 
is not the productive cauſe of it, 
becauſe the fetor remains when the 
alkali is departed. 


out alkaleſcence. 


15. But as both the alkaleſcence 
and fetor diſappear in the ſame de. 
gree of heat, if long continued 
(Par. 5.) it appears that this fetor 
is produced hy the effluvia of parts 
extremely volatile, but different 
from volatile alkali, which, though 
looner produced, are more ſlowly 
diſſipated, ſince the fetor general] 
continues longer than the alkalef 
cence, Alkaleſcence may, how- 
ever, be ſometimes connected with 
a ſlight ſetor; and, on the contra. 
ry, extreme fetor may ſubſiſt with- 
This 1s a con- 
firmation of the difference between 
the fetid and alkaline particles, 
which the ingenious Dr. Pringle 
has demonſtrated by another argu- 
ment; he obſerves, that the — 4 
la- ions of freſh urine are not per- 


nicious, though they contain more 


alkali than any ſubſtance in a ſtate 
of putrefaction, the odour of which 
is pernicious in the higheſt degree. 
Putrid effluvia, therefore, are of a 
different nature from alkaline ſalt. 
16. This being the fact, it fol- 
lows that a volatile alkali is not 
a neceſſary product of putrefaction, 
and that the degree of alkaleſcence 
is not equal to that of putrefaction; 
but that, with reſpect to vegetable 
ſubſtances, neutral ſalts, if mixed 
with oil, become volatile by means 
of putreſcence, though in animal 
bodies alkali commences by the ac- 
tion of the bowels, where envelop- 
ed with other principles, it becomes 
perfect, or manifeſts itſelf by pu- 
trefaction; and that for this reaſon, 
putrefaction engenders a quantity 
of alkali more conſiderable in pro- 
ed wap as it finds in putreſcent 
odies more ſalts, and other ele- 
ments, capable, by mixing with 
ſalts, of communicating to them 
an alkaleſcent volatility, von 
the 
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the whole; if it is conſidered, 1ſt, 
That aceſcent plants, plants that 
yield an acid in diſtillation, yield 
very little of it when they are con- 
verted into blood or humours by 
the actions of the ſolids in an ani- 
mal body; that they putrify al- 
moſt immediately, and yield in 
diſtillation, inſtead of an acid, an 
alkalt in a great quantity; 2dly, 
That an alkali is fooner brought 
off by diſtillation from putrified 
ſubſtances than others. zdly, 'That 
alinoit all ſalts are deſtroyed by 
the action of the bowels, and pu- 
treſcence, and that no alkali is 
found in the aſhes of bodies con- 
ſumed by fire; and, 4thly, That 
the humcurs which abound with 
ſalts, particularly the urine, afford 
the greateſt quantity of alkali, at- 
ter putrefaction; I ſhall be juſti- 
fed in adopting the opinion ot the 
chymiſts, who ſvppole that 1olatile 
ſalts owe their origin to other ſalts, 
which are thus changed, by the 
action of the bowels in animal bo— 
dies, by putrefaction, and by fre, 
and that, totally loſing their origt- 
nal form, they become alkalies. 
Upon this ſuppoſition it will be 
eaſy to conceive how volatile ſalts 


reſiſt puttefaction, as well as ſalts 


of other kinds, although putie- 
faction produces them. The quan- 
tity of alkaline ſalts produced by 
putrefaction, is indeed in propor- 
tion to the quantity of natural ſalts 
pre- exiſting in the putrefying ſub- 


Rances; but as theſe ſalts are not 


ſufficient to prevent putretaction, 
it is not ſurpriſing that the alkali 
which reſults, cannot arreſt its pro- 
greſs. If the natural ſalts had been 
ſtill more abundant, there is reaton 
to think that they might hve re- 
tarded its effects; for urine, which 
contains the greateſt quantity of 


experiments, 


ſalts, is leaſt ſubject to putrefaction; 
and when it 1s become putrid, its 
effluvia is leſs hurtful than the efflu- 
via of any other humour, which 
can be attributed only to the abun- 
dance of the pre- exiſting ſalts, and 
the ſtrength of the alkali that is 
formed out of them. 

1. The urine of a perſon in 
health will not become putrid in 
leſs than three days, ſo as to effer- 
veſce with acids; but the urine of 
a perſon tick of a -utrid fever, will 
become ſo putrid as to produce that 
effect in four and twenty hours. 
The blood of a perſon to diſeaſed 
will alio ſhew figns of alkaleſcence 
much ſogner than the blood of a 
perion in a pleuriiy. 'I heſe par- 
ticulars, however, belong to ano- 
ther claſs of exp-r::meats, which I 
reſerve till a, future opportunity, 
and in which, after an examina- 
tion of the morbific humours, and 
a compariſon cf the phenomena 
which they exhibit, with eack other, 
I ſhall endeavour to deduce ſuch 
conſcquences as may facilitate the 
diſcovery of the cauſes of diſeaſes, 
explain their natures, and direct 
the inethod of cure. 


— — — 4 
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Experiment on the heat that may be 
caujed by the rays of the ſun re- 
fleted frem the moon. By M. De 
la Hire, the ſon. From the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences at Paris. 


T is well kno.,n, that a great 
number of perſaus attribute to 
the moou ſeveral qualities, without 
producing reaſons founded on good 
I ſhall not enter in- 
to a detail of thoſe qualities, hav- 
ing remarked, that moſ of thoſe 

I 2 who 
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who attributed them to the moon 
were of different ſentiments. The 
quality, it ſeems, which might be 
attributed to her with moſt reaſon, 
is heat; becauſe her light is that 
of the ſun refleded, which ſhould 
cauſe heat, as all know. Yet as no 
experiment, that I know of, has 
been made to invalidate, or ſup- 
port, the reaſons one might have 
to attribute this quality to her, I 
made the following, as exactly as I 
could, to know what ſhould be be- 
heved herein. 

In the month of Oftcher laſt, 
the moon being in the day of her 
oppoſition, and the ſky very ſerene, 
T expoſed the burning mirror of 
thirty kve inches diameter, which 
is kept in the obſervatory, and to- 
wards the focus I laid the bowl of 
an air-thermometer of M. Aman- 
ton's, which is the moſt ſenſible we 
have; ſo that the bow], which is 
of two inches diameter, received 
exactly, throughout its whole ſur- 
face, all the rays that aſſembled in 
the focus; having examined the 
height of the mercury in the tube, 
after leaving it there for ſome time, 
I did not find it different from 
what it was before, though the 
rays were aſſembled in a ſpace 306 
times leſs than their natural ſtate, 
and conſequently, ſhould have aug- 
mented tie apparent heat of the 
moon 306 times. 

It ſeems that if ſach an experi- 
ment as this (wherein not only are 
aſſembled the rays of the moon in 
a ſpace 306 times leſs than their 
natural ſtate, but wherein alſo they 
are obliged to croſs each other as 
they aſſemble, which increaſes the 
effect of thoſe united rays, as is 
evident by expoſing the mirror to 
the ſun) ſhews no apparent heat, 
we ſhonld believe, that it cannot 
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make any impreſſion of ſenſible 
heat in our bodies, 


—_— — 
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Or a ſingular bone, found in the lower 
belly. — From the hiftory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 

for the year 1760, | 


Bavarian ſoldier, who died at 

the age of 51, in the Mili- 
tary Hoſpital at Bruſſels, and who 
had ſerved 28, enjoyed a good ſtate 
of health till he was 50 years old; 
at that age he began to complain 
of a hardneſs in the belly, and to 
be ſubject from time to time to a 
retention of urine, which he could 
eaſe himſelf from by turning on the 
right ſide, and inclining a little on 


his belly. None knew what this 
ailment could be attributed to; 


but, having been opened after his 
death, occaſioned by an inflamma- 
tory dieaſe, it afforded no ſmall 
aſtoniſhment to diſcover what had 
been the cauſe of it. In the pel- 
vis was found a kind of bone weigh- 


ing 20 ounces, which was lodged 


towards the right ſide, between the 


bladder and the os pubis. It was 


only connected with the meſentery, 
and had no adheſion with the 
neighbouring parts: it was incloſed 
by a very thin membrane faſtened 
to the meſentery by a thick and 
glandular body, having the form 
of a cone; the point of this cone 
was inſerted in a cavity at the up- 
per part of the bone ; having drawn 
upwards this faſtening which was 
more membranous than cartilagi- 
nous, the bone followed without 
requiring to cut any thing, oreven 
to make any effort : By the weight 
and poſition of the hone it appears, 
why the ſoldier eaſed himſelf of 
his retention of urine by placing 

| himſelf 
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himſelf on his right fide, and in- 
clining a little forward, 

A remarkable particular in this 
bone was, that it was marbled, and 
more heavy and hard than bones 
uſuaily are, 

t would have been perhaps dif- 
ficult to gueſs, that it was ſuch a 
cauſe that produced the ſenſation 
of hardneſs which this ſoldier had 
in his belly, and the retention of 
urine to which he was ſubject; and 
it would have been not leſs dith- 
cult to explain how this bone could 
have been formed: but it is al- 
ways of great importance to collect 
facts of this kind; they exhibit to 
us the deviations of nature, and 
may ſerve ſkilful men for knowing 
a like caſe, and perhaps dehver- 
ing the patient of his ailment, in 
ridding him, by a bold operation, 
of this foreign body. 

The academy had this obſerva- 
tion from M. Terence Brady, phy- 
fician to his royal highneſs prince 
Charles of Lorrain, who ſent with 
it a drawing of the bone, wherein 
is ſeen the manner of its being 
marbled, which is ſomething very 
ſingular. It were to be wiſhed 
that this able phyſician had made 
a more accurate examination of 
this bony maſs, in order to ſee 
whether its ſubſtance was really of 
the ſame nature with that of bones ; 


for there are ſubſtantial reaſons to 
doubt it is. 


— 
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Account of a petrified beebi ve, diſ- 
covered on the mountains of Siout 
in the Upper Egy;t, by Mr. Lippi, 


licentiate in phyſic of the faculty 
of Paris, 


LIPPI found, on thoſe 
© mountains, at the en- 
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trance of a vaſt cavern, a body of 
real ſtone, of an ws Hor figure, 
but quite porous, which he had 
the curioſity to open, He was 
very much ſurpriſed to fee the 
whole divided into oval cells of 
three lines in breadth, and four 
lines in length, placed all man- 
ner of ways aboht each other, but 
no where communicating, all of 
them lined with a very thin mem- 
brane, and what was more won- 
derful, each incloſing a maggot, 
or a fly perfectly like a bee. The 
maggots were very hard and very 
ſolid, and might paſs for petrifi- 
ed; but the flies were only dried 
up, and well preſerved as antient 
mummies"; and ſmall oval grains, 
which appeared to be eggs, were 
often found under them. There 
was at the bottom of many of 
the cells a thick juice, blackiſh, 
very hard, appearing red when 
expoſed to the light, very ſweet, 
making the ſaliva yellow, and in- 
flammable as reſin. It was, in 
ſhort, real honey ; but who ſhould 
ever think of finding honey in the 
boſom of a ſtone ? 

M. Lippi conceives that this 
was a natural hive, which at firſt 
had been formed in a looſe, light, 
and ſandy earth, and afterwards 
was petrified by ſome particular 
accident. The animals that inha- 
bited it, were ſurpriſed by the 
petrification, and, as it were, 
fixed in the ſtate they were then 
found. Their dried up mucolity 
had formed the membrane that 
lined the cells. Ar the time when 
the hive was yet ſoft, the bees 
went out of it to ſeek their food, 
and make their honey in it. 

Still ſeeking in the ſame place 
other particulars to clear up this 
faQ, - Lippi found, in ſeveral 


3 parts, 
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owe the beginnings of a like 


hive. It was, as it were, the firfl 


bed, formed of a number of little 
cells for the moſt part open, and 
containing the animal in all its 
different ſtates, but dried up and 
very hard as well as the hives. He 
ſaw beſides on one of the firſt beds 
a ſecond compoſed of a heap of 
little hillocks of about five lines in 
height, and an inch diameter at 
their baſe. They were grume- 
lous, eaſily reducible into duſt, 
and nearly reſemble the hills thrown 


up by moles. M. Lippi opened 


them by ſtriking gently againſt 
them, and found ia every one of 
them two or three oval cells, filled 
with a yellow maggot, and full 
of juice, which occupied them in- 


tirely. 


It is eaſy to conceive that on a 
firſt bed once formed ſeveral others 
are alſo formed, which conſtitute 


the whole hive, But how are theſe 


beds formed ? Whence comes the 
earth they are conſtructed of? Does 
the animal carry it thither; and 
how does he carry it, and in fo 
great a quantity? This is not yet 
known ; time alone can make us 


acquainted with this branch of 
knowledge. 


An extract from Amlroſe Beurer's 
Differtation on the Oſleocolla. 


HE fone oſteocolla has ſe- 
veral names given it, but 
the moſt common 1s oſteocolla 
from the Greek word oc, bone, 
and ( Ax, glue; it is alſo called 
lapis oſtites, olloſteus, oſſina, oſſi- 
ſana, oſſifraga, lapis Aſiaticus, pi- 
erre de monti, lapis Morochius, 
flores arenæ, foſſile arboreſcens, 
lapis ſabilis, lapis arenoſus, [to 
3 


which the author ſubjoins ten Ger. 
man names.] d 

The ancients were unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of this ſtone; 
ſome ſuppoſing it to be petrified 
bones, others a ſpecies of gypſum 
or plaſter, 

The ofteocolla grows in the 
dutchy of Croſſen, in Sileſia, Po- 
merania, Heſſe, Saxony, Poland, 
at Darmſtadt, Heidelberg, Spire, 


Pena in rr in the 


marquiſite or Brandenburg, near 


Beſkau, Sonneberg, and Droſſen. 


The ſoil in which it grows is 
always ſandy and barren, and the 
only trees under which it is found 
are poplars. 

Kreuterman met with one re 


_ preſenting the figure of a houſe or 


caſtle, but it ſeems rather to have 
been a tophus than an oſteocolla. 
And Mercatus was certainly miſ— 
taken, when he gave that name to 
petrefactions and calcareous to- 
phuſes, Hermanus pronouncing 


. theſe laſt to be rather bolaria or 


ciſti. 

As to its production, it grows, 
as has been ſaid, in ſandy ground, 
ſome feet deep, and has the figure 
of a root. The largeſt can hardly 
be graſped with both hands, but 


they vary in ſize, like other 


roots. 

The oſteocolla, while it re- 
mains under ground, is always 
ſoft like clay, and when rubbed 
with the hand, grows quite tal- 
lowiſh ; but, wher expoſed to the 
air, it bardens like chalk, and al- 
ſumes the ſame colour. in its ori- 
ginal ſtate it appears like a mix- 
ture of grey, yellow, and white 
clay, and ſand fticks plentifally to 
its outhde ; and it is with infinite 


labour and care that it can be 


taken up entire; for at firſt, hn 
{mail 
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ſmall! part only muſt be uncovered, 
cleanſed, and expoſed to the action 
of the air to harden ; and then the 
part ſo managed, muſt be again 
carefully covered with boards to 
prevent the rain or moiſture com- 
ing to it, which will effectually 
defeat all endeavours to preſerve 
it; and this method of uncovering, 
cleanſing, and covering again, 
muſt be repeated till the whole 
is cleared and dried; which in 
variable ſeaſons will take up ſeve- 
ral months. 

Authors differ in claſſing the 
oſteocolla among the vegetable or 
mineral ſubſtances. Moſt of the 
ancients, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, have miſtaken it for bones 
that have undergone ſome acciden- 
tal change; which others again 
deny, as no traces of animal parts 
have ever been diſcovered in it by 
chemacal proceſſes; nor any frag- 
ments of bones been found near 
where it grows. Eraft.us has 
written the beſt upon it. 

Thoſe who will not admit the 
oſteocolla among the animal, have 
ranged it among the mineral ſub- 
ſtances ; in which they are certain- 
ly right. Profeſſor Teichmeyer 
indeed calls it a marle; but M. 
Henckel of the board of mincs, 
claſſes it among the minerals, yet 
ſays nothing of its production, 
Profeſſor Junoker ſays, it is gene- 
rated in the ſand, but he likewiſe 
leaves the manner undecided. 
Opinion is, that it is a root, to 
which the ſand adheres, and by 
degrees produces the oſteocolla; 
and I am the more confirmed in 
this opinion, as upon enquiry, [ 
found near Terne, in the marqui— 
ſate of Brandenburg, a withered 
twig, and a green ſhoot from a 
rotten ſtump, the uppermoſt part 
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of which was wood ſtill, but the 
root or lowermoſt part was wholly 
transformed into pure oftcccolla ; 
and this tump 1 had reaſon to be- 
lieve was the remains of a tree 
which the people of the country 
call a ſpecies of poplar, 

Its origin, therefoie, is to be 
ſought for in the remains of the 
black poplar, the timber of which 
being Grit cut down, and the ſtem 
or ſtump rotied, the oſteocolla grows 
by degrees from the remaining 
root; for in all the parts of the 
oiteuco!la, ſumething of woodineſs 
is diſcorerable, which, when tho- 
roughly rotted, cratables away 
and leaves thoſe innumerable per- 
forations which give it the appear- 
ance of bone; and that it is pe- 
culiar to this tree may be pre- 
ſumed from this, that though of- 
teocolla has been diligently ſought 
tor in the roots of other trees grow- 
ing on the lame ground with the 
poplar in which it is found, yet 
nothing like it has ever been diſ- 
covered. From all which, theſe 
concluſions, I think, may be fairly 
deduced. 

J. That the foil in which it 1s 
found is not the efficient cauſe of 
its growth. 


Il. That wherever oftencolla 
is found, there is or has been 
poplar 


III. That whoever ſiuds ofteo- 
colla will plaiuly perccive it has 
been a root. And, 

IV. That wiwcrever ofteocolla 
abounds, there will be ſeen a bo- 
ny-like ſubſtance projecting from 
the ground, which has given riſe 
to the vulgar notion, that it grows 
and bloſſoms. 

Be this however as it may, 
wherever theſe bony-like exereſ- 
cences appear by digging a ipan 

I 4 deeper, 
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dee per, ofteocolla will certainly be 
found; and though the parts that 
are above ground be hard, thoſe 
underneath are always ſoft. 

M Beurer tried the ofteocolla 
In various menſ{lroums, to diſcover 
the quantity diſſalvable in each, 
and for this purpoſe "infuſed half a 
dram of the oſteocolla in half an 
punce of each menſtruum: The 
oil of vitriol diſſolved four grains 
of it; the ſolution was yel:ow 
and the ſcdiment a cream colour. 
The ſpirit of vitriol reduced the 
whole to a ſalt, The ſpirit of ni- 
tre diſlolved one {cruple and four 
grains of it; and the acid of 
common ſalt, one ſcruple and 6x 

rains; aqua fortis diſſolved one 
— and four grains, and dif- 
tilled vinegar one ſcruple and a 
1 

By diſtillation on an open fire, 
the otteocolla yields a urinous ſpi- 
Tit; a fixed alkali being poured 
upon it, produces an immediate 
efferveſcence; the ſediment con- 
verted to a lixivium with pure 
water is quite taſteieſs, though oil 
of vitriol poured upon the olteo- 
colla in a retort over a gentle fire, 
WII ſeparate from it an acid of 
common ſalt, | 
M. Beurer endeavoured to re- 
duce part of the ſediment to a calx; 
but without effect. 

Its uſe in medicine is abſorbent ; 
and it is by ſome applied in the 
cure of the fluor albus. 


An uncommon inſtance of à catalepſis 
(a kind of a, oplexy) in a lady. 
From the laſt vol. of the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. 

\ lady about 45, came to 
Belangon to ſolicit à law- 


— 


ſuit of the laſt conſequence to her; 
ſhe went only among her lawyers, 
or to church, to endeavour to in- 
tereſt heaven in her cauſe; here 
ſhe was obſerved to proſtrate her- 
ſelf before every altar. She eat 
little, and flept leſs; tho? ſhe had 
been told, that the court ſeemed 
favourable to her cauſe, yet the 


evening before the day of hearing 


ſhe fell into what was believed to 
be an apoplexy. The phyſician 
and ſurgeon being called, found 
her fitting motionleſs in a chair, 
with her eyes open and fixed up- 
ward ; her arms raiſed, and hands 
joined, as one in an ecſtaſy ; her 
countenance, which before was 
both pale and ſorrowful, was now 
both florid and gay ; her breath- 


ing was free; her pulſe was like 


that of one aſleep, full, and 
flow; her limbs were ſupple, and 
would move as one would have 
them, without offering any re- 
ſiſtance, and would remain in 
what poſture they were left in; 
when her chin was pulled down, 
her mouth remained open; when 
her arms were raiſed they remain- 
ed ſo; and let them be put into 
the moſt uneaſy poſture one could 
think of, they always remained 
in the ſituation they were put in- 
to; ſhe all this time ſeemed in- 
ſeniible; they tormented her ſeve- 
ral ways; put live coals to her 


feet; bauled into her ears that 


ſhe had gained her cauſe, ſhe gave 
no ſigns of life; Meſſrs. Attalin 
and Charles, both profeſſors of 
phyſic, had her blooded in the 
foot, and when they came to viſit 
her after ſupper, they found her 
recovered out of her cataleptic fit; 
which had held her three or four 
hours. She here entertained them 
with all the circumſtances of her 
law-ſuit, interſperſed with ſuch 

| moral 
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moral refleQions, as naturally aroſe 
from her ſtory ; thoſe preſent did 
every thing to aſſure her ſhe would 
ain her cauſe; ſhe was aſked 
whether ſhe had any notion of 
what happened unto her; ſhe ſaid 
ſhe had ſeen nothing, but could 
diſtinguiſh the voice of ſome about 
her; yet ſhe never felt the chafing- 
diſh of coals under her fect, nor 
the bleeding in the foot ; though 
ſhe had been tormented all manner 
of ways, yet the never complained 
of any pain or laſſitude; while 
ſhe thus entertained the company, 
ſhe was obſerved to interrupt her 
diſcourſe, to draw a deep ſigh, and 
then her eyes became fixed; 
every thing was done to prevent 
thoſe little fits by reminding her 
where ſhe lefr off; but ſhe could 
never recover the thread of her 
diſcourſe, but would begin ſome 
other ſtory 3 in about an hour after 
ſhe fell into another cataleptic fit, 
which was as ſtrong as the firſt ; 
after it was over, ſhe, fitting in 
her chair, talked of her affairs as 
before, for an hour and a half 
ood, and after this, ſhe bean to 
13 wildly, ſhe likewiſe icream- 
ed frightiully, and was ſoon after 
ſeized with a violent fever. She 
was treated by the above phyſici- 
ans for three or four days: ſhe till 
remaining at Beſangon, but with- 
out any viſible relief; whereupon 
they adviſed to have her carned 
back to Veſoul, her native place, 
where, to the ſurpriſe of every 
body, ſhe perfectly recovered, and 
is till living. | 


A fimilar caſe, ſtill more extraordi- 
nary, 1702. 


A ſervant maid at Montpelier, 
about twenty, of a pale com- 
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plexion, and ever complaining of 
cold in her extremities, of a ti- 
morous though frettul diſpoſition, 
after ſome grief ſhe took in March, 
was ſeized with a cataleptic fit; 
whatever attitude ſhe was in at 
the time of ſeizure, ſhe retained it 
till the fit was over. 'Theſe fits 
increaſing obliged her to be car- 
ried into the hoſpital, where ſhe 
was attended by Meſirs, Sauvage 
and Lazerme: theſe fits were va- 
rious as to their duration, being 
from half a quarter to three quar- 
ters of an hour; in the months of 
April and May, 1757, this ca- 
talepſy was accompanied with ve- 
ry extraordinary appearances, diſ- 
tingu:ſhable into three viſible pe- 
riods, the beginning and ending 
catalept.c, and middle, laſted a 
whole day, or from morning till 
night, when her cataleptic fit, 
which ofren uſed to hold her five 
or ſix minutes, was over, as was 
always known by her beginning 
to yawn, ſhe then ſat up in her 
bed, began to talk very faſt, and 
more ſenſibly thin ſhe was known 
to do in her full health; ſhe 
would now often change her diſ- 
courſe, and that pertinently e- 
nough, and appear as if ſhe di- 
reed her diſcourſe to ſome friends 
preſent ; this was always obſerved 
to have ſome connexion with that 
ſhe held in a fit the day before, 
or it turned on ſome moral reflec- 
tion, which ſhe ſhrewdly would 
apply to iome of the attendants of 
the hoſpital. All this time her 
eyes were fully open, and yet ſhe 
was in a moſt profound ſleep, 
without either motion or feeling, 
as M. Sauvage confirmed by many 
experiments he made. iſt, By 
approaching the flame of a bougie 
ſo near her eye as to burn her eye- 

brows ; 
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brows ; ſhe however did not even 
wink at this, 2dly, He got one 
to bawl loud into her ear, thum 
hard at the head of the bed, whic 
at any other time would terrify her 

reatly; he beſides had ſome bran- 
95 and even ſpirit of ſal- am moniac 

ut into her eyes; he alſo thruſt 
bis finger into them, had Havanna 
ſnuff blown into her noſe, pins 
thruſt into her fleſh, and her fin- 

ers twiſted, yet all to no purpoſe, 
ſhe never gave the leaſt ſign of 
feeling. 

While theſe experiments were 
making, her diſcourſe (for ſhe all 
the time continued talking) all of 
a ſudden became more lively; this 
was a prelude to a new ſcene; ſhe 
now began to ſing and jump, and 
burſt out after into a fit of laugh- 
ter, endeavouring at the ſame time 
to get out of bed, which ſhe at laſt 
effected with ſeemingly great joy; 
ſhe now ranged the whole ward, 
carefully avoiding the beds, chairs, 
&c. and returned without any dif- 
ficulty to her own bed, lay down 
after, and covered herſelf, where 
in a ſhort time ſhe was ſeized with 


a cataleptic fit, which 1n leſs than - 


one quarter of an hour left her; 
ſhe then awoke as out of a pro- 
found ſleep; upon ſeeing ſo many 
about her, ſhe appeared confuſed, 
and cried for the remainder of the 
day, though ſhe had no know- 
ledge of what ſhe did in her 
fit. , 

About the end of May all the 
foregoing ſymptoms left her, tho? 
it could not be attributed to any 
effect from medicines. She was 
blooded once in the arm, often in 


the foot, and ſeven times in the 


jugulars; ſhe was purged five or 
ſix times after ſome aperitive apo- 
zems ſhe took; ſhe took a ſto- 


machic electuary made of the bark, 
cinnabar, pulvis ad guttetam, and, 
when the weather was mild, ſhe 
was bathed twenty times in a bath 
rather cold than warm; ſhe had 
after ſome preparations of Mars 
ordered for her, was ſeemingly re- 
ſtored to her health, but ſhe was 
far from being ſo, having returns 
of her diſorder every winter, to 
1759, with this difference, that it 
was not now preceded by a cata- 
leptic fit, nor was her want of feel. 
ing ſo great. She was one day 
ſeized with a fir on the bridge, 


where ſhe was obſerved to ſpeak 


as to her own ſhadow or 1mage ſhe 
ſaw in the water. At a fit ſhe had 
laſt Chriſtmas holy-days, ſhe had 
ſome notion of thoſe about her. 
This young woman is now fo 
accuſtomed to her diſorder, that 
all tlie concern it gives her is ſome 
little confuſion: however, ſhe is 
not of ſo pale a complexion ; but 
ſhe ſtill feels the ſame heat and 
weight on her head, and on the 
decline of the fit complains of a 
cardialgia, which awakes her. 


On a fiſh of the river of Surinam, 
which produces very ſingular ef- 
fefts. From the ſame, 


E daily diſcover new won- 

ders in nature; and, if the 
fact we are going to give an ac- 
count of, after M. Muſchenbroek, 
is exactly ſuch as it is related, it 
is one of the moſt extraordinary 
that occurs in the hiſtory of ani- 
mals. 

This able naturaliſt ſays, in a 
letter to the Abbé Nollet, that a 
fiſh or kind of cel is found in a 
river of Surinam, which has the 
ſingular property of ſtriking you, 

| as 
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as the ſhock or commotion of Ley- 
den, when you put your hands in- 
to the water near the place where 
it is. If, for inſtance, fiſhermen 
or ſeamen come near in a boat, 
within the diſtance of eight or ten 
feet, and dip their hands in the 
water, they immediately feel them- 
ſelves ſtruck, ſays M. Muſchen- 
broek, as in my experiment (it 1s 
the ſame as the commotion of Ley- 
den) by the electricity of the fiſh; 
if they puſh it with a ſtick, they 
feel a ſmarter ſtroke; and if with 
an iron rod, they are ſtruck as 
with a mighty force; in ſhort, no 
one dares to lay hold of it with 
the hand, and with an electrical 
ſhock it kills the fiſhes that in 
ſwimming paſs near it; yet, the 
molt remarkable thing is, that if 
the ſeamen, inſtead of an iron rod, 
dip down by the fide of the fiſh a 
ſtick of ſealing-wax, or even touch 
it with that ſlick, they feel no 
ſtroke ; whence M. Muſchenbroek 
concludes, that, in the different 
circumſtances here related, the men 
are ſtruck by the electricity only 
of the fiſh. 

Here are very ſingular effects, 
and there are others which are 
more extraordinary, ſince M. Muſ- 
chenbroek finiſhes his recital, by 
ſaying that ſome others are not leſs 
certain than the foregoing, but 
_ he dares not give an account 
of. 

None can be better diſpoſed 
than we are to adopt the opinions 
of jo learned a gentleman; yet, 
in admitting all thoſe marvellous 
effects, we cannot believe, with 
him, that they ought to be attri- 
buted to electricity. It ſeems he 
was induced to think ſo after the 
experiment of the ſealing-wax ; 
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but it appears incompatible with 
the facts we know. of. It is in- 
deed well known that every real 
electrical body, being made wet, 
tranſmits electricity as metals and 
other non- electrical ſubſtances. 
Thus the flick of ſealing-wax 
wetted ought to produce the ſame 
effect as the iron bar, &c. unleſs 
it be ſuppoſed that the ſmall part 
of this ſtick out of the water is 
enough to prevent it, which is 
not very probable, Beſides, a 
ſtick of wood, or iron rod, might 
tranſmit certain concuſſions, or 
certain motions, communicated 
by the fiſh to the parts of the 
water, which the ſealing- wax might 
not. Many things may be ſtill 
ſaid to ſhew that electricity has 
no ſhare in the fingular effects at- 
tributed to this fiſh, and perhaps 
none of the fads do really exiſt. 
Let us not forget all the wonders 
that have been related of the tor- 
pedo. Though this fiſh is an in— 
habitant of our ſeas, and it was 
enſy for every one to aſcertain 
what is ſaid of it, yet none before 
M. Reaumur, in our days, had 
ſhewn what all thoſe ſtories a- 
mounted to. There are two thou- 
ſand leagues from hence to Suri- 
nam ; and what an alteration may 
ariſe in facts through the courſe of 
ſuch a paſſage! Vet all the above- 
related circumflances give us rea- 
ſon to regret that one of thoſe ſin- 
gular fiſhes, Which vas bringin 
from that country to M. Muſchen- 
broek, died in the paſſage. If it 
had lived, this wiſe naturaliſt 
would nave ſoon diſcovered and 
made known all the certainty in 
the ſacts related of it, 
The fiſh here ſpoken of is called 
by naturaliſts gymnotus, and 15 
the 
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the Dutch, Beef-aal, in French 
Anguille de bœuf, 1. e. Beef-eel: 
It is ſour feet in length, and 
nearly about the thickneſs of a 
man's arm; and it is found parti- 
cularly in places where there are 
rocks. | 

M. Richer ſpeaks, in the ac- 
count of his voyage to Cayenne, 
of a fiſh that ſeems quite like this 
in bigneſs and its effects: He 
ſays that when it is touched with 
the finger, or even with a ſtick, 
it ſo benumbs the arm, and the 
part of the body neareſt to it, 
that one remains for a quarter of 
an hour without being able to ſtir 
it; that himſelf had felt this ef- 
fet; and he adds, that the fiſh- 
ermen fav, that by ſtriking other 
fiſhes with its tail, it ſets them 
afleep: This is not unlike what 
M. Muſchenbroek relates of the 
gymnotus, but it is much leſs ex- 
traordinary. 


Of different bones which have been 


dijcovered within a rock near Aix. 
Frem the ſame. 


E cannot be too reſerved 

in points of natural hiſtory, 
when we are to decide concerning 
the reſemblance between {ome foſ- 
fil bodies and others primitively 
organized, eſpecially if theſe are 
of ſo delicate a ſubſtance, as to 
make it rare, after a certain time, 
to find them well preterved, or at 
leaſt to diſcover the parts that 
have not undergone notable altera- 
tions. 

When one in fact has believed 
there is found ſome deciſive rela- 
tion in thoſe ſorts of reſearches, 
all the obſervations come to ter- 
minate in the idea firſt conceived ; 


rent veins. 


ſo that the obſervation of what. 
ever does not agree therewith is 
only attended to, far from findin 
a reaſon to bring things to a cloſer 
examination, and to return to the 
firſt impreſſions received, 

The ſeveral bones diſcovered 
near Aix, and which at firſt fight 
have been held to be human bones, 
confirm what we ſay, and prove 
how much, in comparing one body 
with another, it is neceſſary to know 
perfectly what is molt proper to 
charaQterize them. 

Springs of mineral waters are 
very near the place which theſe 
bones were taken out of; ſeveral 
chains of mountains ſeparate it 
from the ſea, which is five leagues 
diſtant from it. A rock, which 
is there level with the ſurface of the 
ground, was ſapped by gunpow- 
der; it formed a very hard maſs, 
and no ſtrata were obſervable in it; 
the part of this rock which lay bu- 
ried in the earth to a certain depth, 
was covered with a bed of clay, 
over which was vegetable earth: 
the interior of the rock was of the 
nature of the hardeſt marble, and 
mingled with jaſpered and tranſpa- 
It was after penetrat- 
ing into it five feet in depth, that 
a great quantity of bones were diſ- 
covered to be lodged in it; They 
were held as having belonged to 
different parts of the human body ; 
jaw-bones, teeth, arm and thigh 
bones, all were conſidered as ſuch : 


'They had not, in- appearance, 


changed their nature; their cavity 
was filled with a cryſtalline ſub- 
Rance, or a ſtony matter like to 
that which incloſed them. 

At the depth of four feet and a 
half, were diſcovered bodies of a 
pretty regular figure, and reſemb- 
ling human heads; the occiputs 
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of ſome of them have been pre- 
ſerved : they were incrullated in 
the ſtone, and their internal part 
was full of it: the face of one of 
thoſe heads was preſerved without 
alteration; it is in the natural 
roportions; the eyes, the noſe 
well formed, though flatted, the 
cheeks, the mouth, the chin, are 
therein diſtinguiſned, and the muſ- 
cles of the whole very well arti- 
culated: this head is of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the ſtone it was 
taken out of, | 

In the ſame place was found a 
great number of pointed teeth, 
whoſe analogies are unknown; one 
in particular was remarked which 
was round, much bent, and ſharp 
as that of fiſhes; it was not int re, 
but it was judged from its remains 
that its length might have been 
three inches; its enamel was of 
the fineft poliſh : ſome other teeth 
were alſo diſcovered, which were 
of a greater or ſmaller dimenſion 
than that here mentioned, and 
whoſe inte:ior ſubſtance bore a 
great likeneſs to that of the teeth 
of fiſhes. 

There was likewiſe obſerved, on 
the ſarface of a fragment of the 
ſtone, a kind of ſquate horn, ſome- 
what bent, and laid horizontaily ; 
it was covered with a ſubſtance re- 
ſembling that of harts horns; the 
remains of it is three inches in 
length; and three longitudinal ca- 
nals make it ſutpecied that it be- 
longed to fome fith. 

The quarry, out of which theſe 
bones were taken, is ſituated on 
a riſing ground, where neither 
{prings, nor rivulets, nor waters, 
are ſeen to filtrate into it: and 
though, in digging into the earth 
about, ſeveral broken bricks and 
the remains of houſes are found, 


5 


yet none of thoſe veſtiges are per- 
ceived in the quarry itielf; which 
gives room to preſume that it was 
never opened by the firſt Romans 
who eſtabliſhed themlelves in the 
environs of Aix; and thoſe bones 
are of a date greatly anterior to 
them. 

M. Guettard, among ſome other 
of our academicians, is not diſ- 
poſed to believe that the greater 
part of thoſe bones have the origin 
that is attributed to them; and 
that the heads, eſpecially, have 
belonged to human bodies. How, 
inde:d, can it be conceived, that 
the fleſh and muſcles of thoſe heads 
have been preierved in ſuch per- 
fection that a maſk of ſtone ſhould 
mould itſelf over them with regu- 
larity, and catch exactly the deli- 
cate features of the face? A ſtony 
juice ſhould, in conſequence of 
this idea, have bedewed thoſe well- 
formed maſks, and, after being 
indurated thereon, ſhould have 
given in relief the figure of the 
heads on which the maſks had been 
at firſt moulded. Beſides, it is 
ſeen, by the account, that the 
guarry is formed of ruins; that all 
things are there heaped upon one 
another without order; and that 
the ſediments of ſtony matter 
being performed by ſucceſſion, it 
ſhould be likewiſe ſuppoſed, that 
thoſe heads were preſerved with. 
out alteration during a conſider- 
able time, to ſerve as a nucleus to 
the matter which had incloſed 
them. M. Guettard's opinion, in 
refuſing to hold as human bones 
thoſe of the quarry of Aix, ſeems 
alio the better grounded, from the 
diſcovering of ſeveral teeth of ſea- 
ffhes ; it being very probable, that 
whatever has been taken for hu- 
man heads is only the produce of 

a ſtony 
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a ſtony ſubſtance, which had taken 
its regular form from ſome heads 
of fiſhes. Teeth like thoſe of the 
environs of Aix have been found 
at Dax; and they were ſtil] fixed 
in a jaw-bone which is preſerved 
in M. de Reaumur's cabinet of 
natural hiſtory, and which could 
belong only to ſome large ſea-hiſh, 
M. Guettard has beſides obſerved, 
that the ſtones mixed with the 
bones of the quarry of Aix are 
filled with gravel and roundiſh 


pebbles, which 1ndicate ſediments 


formed by the ſea: the greater 
art alſo of the bones, which have 

| taken for arms and legs, 

ſeems to be portions of the 11bs of 

fiſhes. 

M. Guettard does not deny but 

that human bones may be tound 


incloſed in ſtone; but he pretends 


that, when this happens, the place 
they are in retains the marks of 


earth that has been ſtirred or work- 


ed, and ſhews, by ſome veſtiges, 
that men had dwelt there. It ap- 
pears on the contrary, according 
to the deſcription made of the 
quarry of Aix, that it is ſtill in 
its primitive ſtate, and belongs to 
old nature: the gravel and peb- 
bles found there are like thoſe 


thrown up by the ſea; and it is 


very probable, that the bones it 
contains have their origin from 
fiſhes; whatever relation might 
have been obſerved between them 


aud human bones. 


_— * —— 
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Ob/Jervation on cures performed Ly 
burning. Eætracted from the as 
of the academy of Upſal in Swc- 
den. | 


HERE have been violent 
pains and aches of the head, 
whoſe cure has been ſudden and 


unforeſeen, A lady thirty-five 
years old, and of a good conſtitu- 
tion, had continual pains, with 
exacerbations, which ſeized her 
once regularly in eight or ten days; 
and laſted ten or twelve hours 
with ſo much violence, that ſhe 
was ſometimes as ſenſeleſs, and 
ſometimes as mad. The ſeat of 
the pain was principally in the 
forehead, and 1n the eyes which 
then became very red and ſpark. 
ling. The great fits were accom- 
panied by nauſeas, and always 
ended by vomiting a quantity of 
a white, ſlimy, frothy, and inſipid 
matter, and a green and very bit- 
ter water which did not come ill 
laſt. While theſe fits continued, 
ſhe could take no nouriſhment; 
when they ceaſed, ſhe had a good 
appetite, and no waſte of fleſh 
was viſible, notwithſtanding the 
long duration of ſo diſtreſſed a 
condition, 

Her phyſicians to no purpoſe 
adminiſtered all ſorts of remedies 
to her for three years together, 
Opium alone ſuſpended for ſome 
hours the ordinary pains of her 
head, but had no effect upon the 
exacerbations, 

One evening perceiving the ap- 
proach of a fit, and going to bed, 
the had a mind firft to examine if 
her eyes were very red. She b-he1d 
herſelf in a little pocket looking- 
glaſs, and the fire of a wax taper, 
which ſtood near her, catched her 
night-cap, which was of thick 
cloth. At firſt ſhe did not per- 
ceive it, and ſhe chanced to be 
alone. The fire burnt{all her fore- 


head, and a part of the crown of 


her head, before ſhe could make 
any one come to extinguiſh it. 
Her phyſician, who was ſent for, 
had her let blood immediately, 
and he treated the burn according 
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to the common method, the pain 
of which ceaſed in a few hours. 
But the great fit that was expected 
did not come; even the ordinary 
head-ach diſappeared almoſt that 
moment without the help of any 
other remedy than burning ; and 
now, theſe four years fince this hap- 
y accident fell out, the lady has 
enjoyed perfect health. 

Another good effect of accidental 
burning appears from the follow- 
ing —4 A woman, who for ſe- 
veral years paſt had her legs and 
thighs ſwelled, in an extraordinary 
manner and very painful, found 
relief in rubbing them before the 
fire with brandy every morning 
and evening. One evening the 
fire chanced to catch the brandy 
ſhe had rubbed herſelf with, and 
ſlightly burnt her. She applied 
ſome unguent to her burn, and in 
the night all the water her legs 
and thighs were ſwelled with was 
intirely diſcharged by urine, and 
the ſwelling did not return. It is 
a pity that chance does not oftener 
act the phyſician. 

It has undoubtedly taught ſeve- 
ral barbarous people this ſort of 
remedy who ſucceſsfully practiſe it, 
and perhaps the more voluntarily 
from being more cruel, as it gives 
them an opportunity of ſhewing 
their courage, M. Homberg, the 
French academician, who was born 
in the iſland of Java, relates, that, 
when the Javans have a certain co- 
lic, or a looſeneſs attended with 
pain, which is generally mortal, 
they cure themſelves of it by burn- 


ing the ſoles of their feet with a 
hot iron, If they have a whitlow 
on the finger, they dip it ſeveral 
times into boiling water, an inſtant 
each time; and M. Homberg him- 
ſelf, to follow in ſome meaſure the 
cuſtoins of his country, cured him- 
ſelf of a whitlow in this manner. 
We find, in the relations of travel- 
lers, ſeveral other diſtempers, which 
the ſavages cure by burning ; and 
without going ſo far ourſelves, on 
ſeveral occaſions we apply this re- 
medy to horſes, hounds, birds of 
prey, &c. but it is true our deli- 
cacy does not permit us to make uſe 
of it for ourſelves, and it perhaps 
makes us prefer longer pains to 
ſhorter. It has not likewiſe ſuf- 
fered our long uſe in Europe of the 
Chineſe moxa, or down, brought 
alſo by the Spaniards from Ame- 
rica, and which cured the gout 
when burnt on the afflicted part. 
A recent inſtance has appeared in 
a burgher of Hamburgh, who by 
this remedy in ſeven or eight days 
was freed from his fits of the gout, 
which before laſted two or three 
months, and at the ſame time it 
made them more unfrequent. 

In ſhort, it may be ſuppoſed 
with good reaſon, that burning 
may cure three different ways ; by 
putting the noxious humours in a 
great motion, which makes them 
turn into new channels; or by 
making them fluid from a ſtate of 
viſcidity, which comes to the ſame; 
or by deſtroying a part of the ducts 
that conveyed them in too great 
abundance. 
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A Letter from Edward Wurtley 
Montague, Ei; F. R. S. to 
William Watjon, M. D. F. R. S. 
containing an account of his jour- 
ney from Cairo, in Egypt, to the 
written mountains in the deſert 
of Sinai. Received Fanuary the 
34; and read before the R:yal So— 
ciety, March 13, 1706. 


T is with a good deal of difh- 

culty that | have prevailed up- 
cn myſelf to write to you, for, as 
coming now to Italy was quite un- 
foreſeen, and 1 am immediately 
going back to the eaſt, I have not 
my journal with me, but luckily 
have the famous inſcriptions. I 
am ſenſible every paper I ſend to 
the royal ſociety expoſes more and 
more my incapacity, However, 
as theſe inſcriptions. are much 
wanted, I cannot avoid ſending 
them. I ſhall only ſpeak to ſome 
of the points the biſhop of Clogher 
mentions ; but cannot avoid being 
now and then a little prolix. 

I ſet out from Cairo by the road 
known by the name of Tauriche 
Beni Iſrael, road of the children 
of Iſrael, After twenty hours tra- 
velling, at about three miles an 
hour, we paſſed, by an opening 
in the mountains on our right 
hand, the mountains Maxattee. 
There are two more roads; one to 
the northward of this, which the 
Mecca pilgrims go; and one to the 
ſouth, between the mountains, but 


never travelled (as it does not lead 
to Suez, to which it is thirty hours 
march from Cairo.) Through this 
breach the children of Iſrael are 
ſaid to have entered the moun. 
tains, and not to have taken the 
moſt ſouthern road, which I think 
moſt probable: tor thoſe valleys, 
to judge by what one now ſees, 
could not be paſſable for Pharaoh's 
chariots. This breach, the inha- 
bitants told me, leads directly to 
a plain called Badeah, which in 


Arabic ſignifies ſomething new and 


extraordinaty, and allo the begin- 
ning, as the beginning of every 
thing is new, 1, c. was not before 
known. 

At Suez I found an opportunity 
of going to Tor by ſea, which J 
gladly embraced, that, by going 
nearer the place, at which the Iſrael- 
ites are ſuppoſed to have entered 
the gulf, and having a view from 
the ſea, as well of that as of the 
oppoſite ſhore, I might be a little 
better able to form a judgment a- 
bout it, Beſides, I was willing to 


have the views, bearings, and ſound- 


ings, which 1 took, and they will 
appear ſome time or other; but this 
paper would ſcarce be their place, 
if I had them with me. | 
When we were oppoſite to Ba- 
deah, it ſeemed to me (for I was 
not on ſhore) a plain, capable of 
containing the Iſraelites, with a 
ſmall elevation in the middle of it. 
I ſaw ſomething toc like 83 * 
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The captain and pilots told me, 
that thi: was the place where the 
Iſraelites entered the ſea, and the 
ruins were thoſe of a convent (I 
ſuppoſe built on the ſpot in com- 
memoration of the fad); they 
added that there was good water 
there. There is here a ſtrong cur- 
rent, which ſets to the oppoſite 
ſnore, about ſouth eaſt; it forms 
by its ſtrength a whirlpool, where 
ſailors ſaid ſhips were loſt, if forced 
into it, for want df wind, by the 
current. This pool is about fix 
miles northward of Cape Karon- 
del; and juſt below this pool 


there is a ſand, a flat iſland at low. 


water, which runs eaſt and weſt 
about three miles. This ſand, I 
ſuppoſe, is thrown up by the force 
of the current; and the ſame cur- 
rent, by the reſiſtance it meets 
with from this bank, being forced 
back into the cavity made by this 
excavation, forms the whirlpool. 
This pool 1s called Birque Pha- 
raone, the well or pool of Pha- 
raoh ; and here they affirm his hoſt 
was deftroyed, I ſhall ſay more 
of this as I travel back by land, 
We came to an anchor in fifteen 
fathom water, within a mile and 
a half of the ſhore, to the ſouth- 
ward of this ſand, and in the Birque 
Karondel, to the northward of the 
cape ; here the eaſtern thore is al- 
ready mountainous, which, near 
this place, was a ſandy beach: the 
Egyptian ſhore, from Suez to Ba- 
deah, is likewiſe rocky and ſteep ; 
ſo no entering upon the gulf from 
that ſhore, but at Badeah or 
Suez, 

It is high water always when 
the moon is at her meridian height, 
and it ebbs fix hours. At Suez, 
it flows fix feet; the ſpring tides 
are nine, and in the variable 

Vol. X. 
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months, from the beginning of 
November to the end of April, 
ſometimes twelve. From the be- 
ginning of May to the beginning 
of October, a northerly wind ge- 
nerally riſes and goes down with 
the ſun; it is often very ftrong, 
This wind never fails in theſe 
months, unleſs there be ſome vio- 
lent ſtorm; the reſt of the year 
the winds are variable, and when 
they blow hard at S. and S. S. E. 
theſe winds ſet up the ſea through 
the narrow ſtreight of Babel Man- 
del, and up this gulf through its 
mouth, between Gebel El Zait, 
on the weſt ſide of this ſea, and the 
ſouthermoſt point of the bay of 
Tor, on the eaſt fide of this 
weſtern branch of this ſea, where 
it is not above twelve or fourteen 
miles over, I ſuppoſe ſuch a wind, 
hindering the water from going 
out, pas this extraordinary en- 
creaſe in the ſpring tides. We ſee 
the ſame thing happen with the ſame 
winds at Venice, both gulfs run- 
ning nearly in the ſame direction. 
The Egyptian, weſtern, or The- 
baic ſhore, from Badeah ſouthward, 
to oppoſite Tor, on the eaſtern 
ſhore, 1s all mountainous and 
ſteep; and at Elim, the norther- 
moſt point of the bay of Tor, ends 
the ridge of mountains, which be- 
gin on the eaſtern ſhore of this 
weltern branch at Karondel. I ſay 
nothing of Elm, or Tor, or the 
marine productions of this gulf, 
as this paper is intended to give an 
account of Sharme, Meenah El 
Dzahub, Kadeſh Barnea, the ſtone 
which Moles ſtruck twice, and the 
inſcriptioas. I, however, muſt ſay, 
that, from this place, mount Sinai, 
properly called, cannot be ſcen; 
but only the ridge or group of 
mountains, in which it is, and 
K | which 
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which altogether form that part 
of this tongue of land called in 
general mount Sinai. The gar- 
den of the monks of mount Sinat 
at Elim renders in dates, &c. 
20,000 plaſtres per ann. or 2,500. 

We from thence crofſed the 
plain, in about eight hours, and 
entered the mountains of Sinai. 
They are of granite of different 
colours. At the entrance of the 
narrow breach, through which we 
paſſed, I ſaw, on a large looſe 
ranite Kone, an inſcription in un- 
e characters, given, I think, 
by Dr. Pocock, biſhop of Oſſory; 
however, as the Iſraelites had 
no writing, that we know of, 
when they paſſed here, I did 
not think it of conſequence e- 
nough to ſtop for; the Arabs told 
me, it was relative to a battle 
fought here between Arabs; and 
indeed | do not ſee what point 
of hiſtory it can illuſtrate ; be- 
ſides, there are not above five or 
fix words. We arrived at the 
convent of Mount Sinai, after the 
uſual difficulties mentioned by o- 
ther travellers, were received as 
uſual, and ſaw the uſual places, of 
which, however, I ſhall give the 
plans as well as elevations, which 
I took. I mult ſay, that the monks 
were far from owning to me, that 
they had ever meddled with the 
princ of the foot of Mahomet's 


camel. I examined it narrowly, 


and no chiſſel has abſolutely ever 
touched it, for the coat of the 
granite 1s entire and anbroke in 
every part; and every body knows, 
that if the coat of leſs hard tones 
than granite is once deſtroyed, it 
never returns. It is a moſt curious 
luſus vature, and the Mahometans 
turn it to their uſe. 

Meribah is indeed ſurpriſingly 


ſtriking. I examined the lips of itz 
mouths, and found that no chiſſel 
had ever worked there; the chan. 
nel is plainly worn by only the 
courſe of water, and the bare in. 
ſpection of it is ſufficient to con. 
vince any one it is not the work 
of man. Amongſt the intu— 
merable cracks in rocks, which ! 
have ſeen in this, as well as other 
parts of the world, | never met 
with any like this, except that at 
Jeruſalem, and the two which are 
in the rock Moſes ſtruck twice, of 
which hereafter, 

I had enquired of the captain 
and the two piiots of our {hip, 
about Sharme and Dzahab, on the 
weſtern ſhore of the eaſtern branch 
of the Red-ſea ; they told me that 
they were often forced up the 
Elanitic gulf, the eaſtern branch 
of the Red-ſea, and generaily went 
to Sharme, and ſometimes as high 
as Dzahab; that they generally 
ran from Cape Mahomet, the 
ſouthermoſt part of the peninſula 
between thoſe two gults, to Sharme, 
in fix hours, becauſe they always 
made as much more way, as they 
commonly do, they very ſeldom 
going there but in a ſtorm: They 
generally run four knots, ſo this 
makes forty-eight miles, which 
brings it to the northward of Tor, 
Tor is in lat. 27. 55. Cape Ma- 
liomet thirty miles ſouthward, lat. 
27. 25. Sharme forty-eight miles 
nearly N. lat. 28. 13. conſequently 
about E. N. of Sinai. The port 
is pretty large, ſurrounded with 
high mountains, the entrance very 
narrow, and the water deep quſte 
to the rocks, which are ſo very 
ſeep, that a ſtone dropt frem the 
ſummit falls into the baſon. No 
wind can be felt here; they don't 
caſt anchor, but fallen their cables 
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to the rocks. There is good wa- 
ter; ſome habitations are found 
on the ſides of the mountains, and 
a pretty large village at top: 
This ſeems to anſwer the idea of 
Neſt- Ken. Dzahab lies as high 
again up the gulf, fo forty-eight 
miles more, or in lat. 29. This 
port is conſiderably larger than 
the former, and very good, but not 
ſo cloſely ſurrounded with moun- 
tains; it is, however, very ſafe, 
There 1s a well of great antiquity 
with very good water; very con— 
ſiderable ruins are found, and they 
ſay, there was a great city form- 
erly; but no inhabitants now, ex- 
cept an Arabian camp of 20090 
men. There is à road from it to 
Jeruſalem, formerly much fre- 
quented. Thus far the captain 
and pilots, I enquired from the 
monks, as well as Arabs, about 
theſe places, as well as about the 
ruins, ſuppoſed by my learned 
friend, the biſhop of Offory, to 
be Kadeſh Barnea: the former 
could only tell me, they had not 
received any fiſh from thence in 
many years, that it was two eaſy 
ays journey off, but the road 
was mountainous; ſo one may ſup- 
pole the diſtance leſs than forty 
miles. The Arabs agreed as to the 
road; bus they ſaid, it was once 
a large place, where their prince 
lived, whoſe daughter Moſes mar- 
ried, that Moſes was aſterwards 
their pricce, and the preateſt of 
all prophets. Theſe Arabs place 
M»ſes the firſt, Salomon the ſe— 
cond, Mahomet the third, Chriſt 
the fourth, and then the prophets 
of the bible. As to Dzahab, the 
monks only knew the diſtance to 
he four days journey, and that 
there was a road from it to Jeru- 
lalem: The Arabs told me the 


ſame, ſo the diſtance is about 
eighty miles. 1 enquired of them 
all about the ruins; they told me 
there were conſiderable ones about 
half way to Dzahab, about forty 
miles from Sinai; but I ſhould 
think Kadeſh muſt have been much 
nearer to Jeruſalem. I would w:l- 
lingly have gone to theſe places: 
but as the four clans of Arabs, 
which inhabit this promorſtory, 
were then at war one with the other, 
I could get no conductor. In ano- 
ther joarney I hope to be more 
lucky, for this is all hearſay ; how- 
ever, combining the hole toge- 
ther, and comparing 1t with what 
we collect from ſcripure, I think 
we may well conclude, Sharme to 
be Midian, and Meenah El Dza- 
hab to be Exiongeber: what the 
interjacent ruins are I cannot con- 
jecture; but l believe I have found 
Radeſh Barnea to be elſewhere. 
f think it cannot be here, for the 
Iſraelites were on the borders of 
the Holy Land, or Land of Pio- 
miſe, when they were ordered 
back; and when they were liop- 
ped by the Moahites, they ere 
laid to have been brought up from 
Kadeſh Barnea; and 1 meet with 
no place in {acred writing, or any 
antient gcographer, neither Strabo 
nor any other, that draw the line 
of diviſion between this promon- 
tory and the Land of Promiſe fo 
low down ; nor could they do it, 
as theſe ruins are within almoſt 
ſeventy miles of the extremity of 
it, There are two roads from 
mount Sinai to Jeruſalem, the one 
through Pharan, the other by the 
way of Dzahab: That through 
Pharan is eleven days journey: 
two to Pharan: three to a ſtation 
of the Mecca pilerims called 


Scheich Ali, one and an half ro 
K 2 ſome 
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ſome conſiderable ruins; all this 
to the northward: from thence 
four and ſomething more to je- 
ruſalem, by way of Hebron, leav- 
ing the Aſphaltic lake on the right 
hand to the ſouth-eaſtward. The 
other way is longer, on account 
of the road being more moun— 
tainous; that too paſſes the ſame 
ruins, and alſo Scheich Ali. I 
enquired about this when I was 
at Jeruſalem, and received the very 
ſame account, wich this addition, 
that ſuch Mahometans, as went 
from Jeruſalem to Mecca, went 
that way, to join the Cairo cara- 
van at Scheich Ali. This ſeems 
to be a ſituation oppoſite to Kadeſh 
Barnea ; at the line drawn by all the 
geographers; it is without mount 
Sinai (taken for this whole tract); 
and jult before the Moahites, as the 
children of Iſrael paſſed by mount 
Hor, now Acaba, leaving the Aſ- 
phaltic lake on their left hand, to 
the north-weſt, The tradition too of 
the Arabs is, that they paſſed this 
way ; therefore, I think, Kadeſh 
Barnea mult be near this ſpot, 
There are here conſiderable ruins ; 
and I know of no city that ever 
was here, for Petra lay more to the 
eaſt, between the Aſphaltic lake 
and the Elanitic gulf. To leave 
no enquiry wanting, I aſked the 
Rabbins of Jeruſalem, where they 
placed Kadeſh Barnea; and they 
laid, theſe ruins, 

We ſet out from mount Sinai by 
the way of Scheich Salem; and, 
after we had paſſed Mahomet's 
ſtone, came to the beautiful valley, 
mentioned in the journal. I lay 
there (and hope I have diſcovered 
the manna, but that will be the 
ſubject of another paper) and did 
not ſet out before day. light, that 
I might not paſs the rock which 
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Moſes ſtruck twice. I ſearched, 
and enquired of my Arahs, but 
could neither hear nor ſee any 
thing of it. I ſaw ſeveral ſhort 
inſcriptions ſtained on ſome parts 
of the mountains, the characters 
being the ſame with thoſe on mount 
Sinai, Meribah, &c. given by the 
biſhop of Offory. About four 
miles before we arrived at Pharan, 
we paſſed through a remarkable 
breach in a rock ; each fide of it 
is perpendicular as a wall, about 
eighty fect high, and the breach 
is about forty broad, It is at this 
breach, I imagine, the Horites were 
ſmote, four miles beyond the pre- 
ſent ruins of Pharan ; for having 
paſſed this breach they could make 
a ſtand, nor could they well be 
purſued, Here, on the tops of the 
mountains to our right hand, were 
ruins of buildings, and one ſeem- 
ed a caſlle. From Meribah to 
near this place, we had always ra- 
ther deſcended; in molt places 
there is the bed of a ſtream, and 
after rain the water runs; but a 
little before we came to this breach, 
it winded off towards the welt, 
for the waters fall into that part of 
the deſert we croſſed from Tor. 
Between this breach and Pharan, 
there are ſeveral ſprings, and one 
at Pharan where we encamped 7 
there is the bed of the river men- 
tioned by the journal, the tradi- 
tional account of which agrees 
with what is ſaid by St. Paul. 
Waters ſeem to have run from Me- 
ribah to within about fix miles of 

this place; the bed of a ſtream is 
here again very plain and a ſpring 
at the upper end of it, which does 
not yield water enough to make 
a ſtream, the bed then is dry; 


four valleys terminate here, and 
I enquired 
about 


form a large area, 


doubt it, they 
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about the road to Jeruſalem ; the 

ople agreed in the diſtance and 
ruins. We travelled in the bed of 
the river through the valley to the 
north; and in about half an hour, 
the fight and appearance of a 
large ſtone, not unlike Meribah, 
which lay at ſome diſtance from 
the mountain on our right hand, 
ſtruck me; and I alſo obſerved, it 
had many ſmall ſtones upon it. 
The Arabs, when they have any 
lone or ſpot in veneration, as 
Mahomet's ſtone, and the like, 
after their devotion, lay ſome 
ſmooth ſtone upon it. I aſked 
what it was; they told me Hagar 
Mouſa, the ſtone of Moſes, I 
told them that could not be, for 
that lay in Rephidim ; they ſaid 
that was true, but this was Hagar 
i Chotatain, the ſtone of the two 
lrokes; that he ſtruck it twice, 
and more water came from it than 
from Meribah ; witneſs the river. 
'The bed of the river winds to the 
eaſtward, about E. 8. E. I aſk- 
ed how far it went; they ſaid 
this bed ran by Scheich Ali to 
thoſe ruins, and quite away to 
the ſea; ſo the river mult have 
begun here, and not at Pharan, 


and the bed from Pharan here is 


only formed (I ſuppoſe) by winter 
torrents. If this is the bed of the 
river mentioned by St. Paul, as I 
dare ſay it is, we have the ſecond 
rock: if it runs to the ruins, as is 
ſaid, and there is no reaſon to 
will be pretty 
plainly thoſe of Kadeſh Barnea ; 
and if this bed continues in the 
ſame courſe to the ſea; as it pro- 
bably does, this probably is the 
river at Rinocolura, ſuppoſed, 
by Eratoſthenes, to be formed by 
the Arabian lakes ; becauſe he did 
not know its miraculous head. 


This river is doubted of by Stra- 
bo, becauſe dried up to the ſource, 
from the time the Iſraelites en- 
tered the Land of Promiſe, and 
the tradition was then loſt. You 
may fee Strabo's Aſſyria, edit. 
Caſaubon, p. 5. 10. towards the 
bottom. Pardon this bold con- 
jecture; but it coincides and con- 
ciliates ſacred hiſtory with antient 
geography. This too ſeems a 
proof, that this is really the ſe- 
cond ſtruck rock. As to the 
ſprings between the breach and 
Pharan, they certainly did uot ex- 
iſt in the time of Moſes; or, if 
they did, they would have been 
as nothing to ſo many people. 

We went down a large valley 
to the weſt towards the ſea, and 
paſſed the head of a valley, a part 
of the deſert of Sin, which ſepa- 
rates the mountains of Pharan 
from thoſe which run along the 
coaſt, and the ſame plain which 
we had paſſed from Tor. We had 
ſcarce entered theſe mountains, 
and travelled an hour, when after 
paſſing a mountain, where there 
were viſible marks of an extin- 
guiſhed ſubterraneous fire, we 
law, on our left hand, a ſmall 
rock, with ſome unknown cha- 
raters cut on it, not ſtained up- 
on it, as thoſe hitherto met with ; 
and in ten minutes, we entered 
a valley ſix miles broad, running 
nearly north and ſouth, with all 
the rocks which encloſe it on the 


welt ſide, covered with charac- 


ters. Theſe are what are called 
Gebel El Macaatab, the written 
mountains, On examining theſe 
characters, I was greatly diſap- 
pointed, in finding them every 
were interſperſed with figures 
of men and beaſts, which con- 
viaced me they were not written 
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by the Iſraelites; for if they had 
been after the publication of the 
law, Moſes would not have per- 
mitted them to engrave images, ſo 
immediately after he had received 
the ſecond commandment : if they 
went this way, and not along 
the coalt, they had then no cha- 
racters, that we know of, unleſs 
ſome of them were ſkilled in hi- 
eroglyphics, and theſe have no 
connexion with them. It will be 
difticult to gueſs what theſe in- 
ſcriptions are; and, I fear, if 
Ever it is diſcovered, they will be 
ſcarce worth the pains. If con- 
jecture be permitted, I will give 
my very weak thoughts. They 
cannot have been written by II- 
raelites, or Manometans, for the 
above reaſon ; and if by Mahome- 
tans, they would have ſome 1e- 
{ſemblance to ſome ſort of Cuphic 
characters, which were the cha- 
racters uſed in the Arabic lan- 
guage, before the introduction of 
the preſent Arabic letters. The 
firit MSS. of the alcoran were in 
Cuphic; there 1s a very fine one 
at Cairo, which I could not pur- 
chaſe, for it is in the principal 
moſque; and the Iman would not 
ſteal it for me, under four hun- 
grezd ſequins, 200. Theſe have 
not the leaſt retemblance to chem: 
Saracen characters are very un- 
Iike; beſides, I ſhould place them 
higher than the Hegira. I thiok 
it then not unprobable that they 
were written in the firit ages of 
chriſtianite, and perhaps the very 
firit; when, I ſuppoſe, pilgrima- 
ges from Jemſalem to Mount Si— 
nai were taſhionable, conſequent- 
ly frequent and numerous, by the 
new Chitin Jews, who believed 
za Curit; therefore, I ſhould be— 
lee them Hebrew characters, 


uſed vulgarly by the Jews about 
the time of Chriſt. I ſhewed 
them when at Jeruſalem to the rab. 
bins; they were of the ſame opi- 


nion, and thought FP which is 


frequent, was Ht; and to that 


i Ul 25h 


which is juſt before with a ſmall 
croſs VUYW? JU Wo, by chang. 
ing tne in into /n, and add- 
ing je, it might be an Arabic 
word . a croſs, and might 


be explained, the croſs borne or 
carried by Jeſus, 1 he Hebrew 
would be jeſus brought ſafety, or 
ſalvation, But, Sir, more able 
than me will judge better. Theſe 
are all conjeciures; and it ſeems 
much eaſier to ſay what theſe in- 
ſcriptions are not, than what they 
are. They can ſcarce be of St. 
Helen's time; for they would 
have ſome analogy with Greeh: 
characters, and they. have none. 
Perhaps ſome gentlemen will 
think them ancient Egypiian, 
written by the colony which 
they ſuppoſe went to inhabit Chi- 
na. That is a matter 1 Won't 
meddle with; but, amongſt many 
others, it will be liable to one great 
objection, which 1s, that ſuch co- 
lony, if there ever was one, pro- 
bably went the (treight road, from 
the head of one gulf to the head 
of the other, from Hierspolis io 
Eloth, the way the Mecca pil- 
grims now go, This place would 
have been far out of their way, 
being at leatt fixty miles to the 
ſcuthward of the pilgrims road, 
unleſs they were ſuppoſed to Cee. 
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had tranſports at Dzahab, or 
gnarme. I, for the firſt reaſon 
given, did not thiok them written 
by the Ifrachites, and could not 
conceive that they were of any 
great conſequence, I only took 
theſe few as a ſpecimen. Here 
are on other parts of this rock, 
ſome Greek, and Arabic, as well 
as ſome Saracen inſcriptions, and 
an Hebrew one, which is, N 
197). The Saracens and Arabic 
only ſay, “ ſuch an one was here 
at ſuch a time;“ the ſame ſay the 
Greek ones, except one, which 
ſays, as | remember, for I have 
it not wich me, “ The evil ge- 
nius of the army wrote this,” 
which can only prove, that ſome 
holy of Greeks was worited here, 
after the characters were written, 
and that they attributed their de- 
feat to ſome magic power in 
theſe characters: as we are now 
fruitful in conjecture, perhaps ſome 
gentlemen will bring Xenophon 
here. The characters ſeem to be 
of the very ſame kind with thoſe 
ſtained on different parts of 
Mount Sinai, Meribah, &c. which 
my learned and accurate friend 
the biſhop of Oſſory has given. 
The third day from this place, 
travelling weſtward, we encamp— 
ed at Sarondou, as the journal 
calls it; but it is Korondel, where 
are the bitter waters, Marah. I 
tried it the branches of any of the 
trees had any effect on the wa- 
ters; but found nore ; ſo the ef- 
fect mentioned in ſcripture muſt 
have been miraculous. Theſe 
waters at the ſpring are ſomewhat 
bitter and brackiih, but as every 
foot they run over the ſand is 
covered with bituminous falts, 
grown up by the exceſſive heat 
of the ſun, they acquire much 
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ſaltneſs and bitterneſs, and very 
ſoon become not potable, This 
place, off which the ſhips caſt 
anchor, is below the ſand, which 
I mentioned before, near the 
Birgue Korondel, After nine 
hours and a half march, we ar- 
rived and encamped at the deſert 
of Shur, or Saur. The conſtant 
tradition is, that the lfraclites a- 
ſcended from the ſea here; this is, 
oppoſite to the plain Badeah, to 
which the above-mentioned poſs 
in the mountains leads, From 
this place the openings in the 
mountains appear a great crack, 
and may be called a mouth, tak- 
ing Hiroth for an appellative. 
However, I ſhould rather adopt 
the fignification of liberty. It 
would hardly have been neceſſary 
for the liraclites to paſs the 
ſea, if they were within two or 
three miles of the northern ex- 
tremity of ihe gulf; the ſpace of 
at molt two miles, the breadth of 
the gulf at duez, and at moſt 
three foot decp at low water, for 
it is then conttantly waded over, 
could not have contained fo ma- 
ny people, or crowned Pharaoh's 
army. There. would have been 
little neceſſity for his cavalry and 
chariots to precipitate themielves 
after a number of people on foor, 
incumbered with their wives, 
children and baggage; when they 
could ſoon have overtaken them 
with going ſo little about. Theſe 
reaſons, added to the ſignifi— 
cant names of the places, Tau— 
riche Beni iſrael, road of the chil- 
dren of {irael; Attacah, Deli- 
verance, Pihahiroth, whether an 
appellattve or ſignificative; Ba— 
deah, new thing, or miracle; 
Backorel Polſum, fea of defrue- 
tion; Convince me that the Ifra- 
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and not at any other place. 
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clites entered the ſea at Badeah, 
and no where elſe, Beſides, all 
the reſt of the coaſt from Suez, 
and below Badeah, is ſteep rocks, 
ſo there muſt have been another 
miracle for them to deſcend ; the 
current too ſets from this place 
where we encamped, toward the 
oppoſite ſhore into the pool Birque 
Pharaone, Pool of Pharaoh, where, 
the tradition is, his hoſt was 
drowned ; a current, formed, I 
ſuppoſe, by the falling and ruſh- 
ing of one watery wall on the 
other, and driving it down; a 
current, perhaps, by God per- 
mitted to remain ever fince, in 
memoriam rei: the diſtance to the 
bitter waters is about thirty miles, 
] omitted to mention in its place, 


that, between this and Korondel, 


we were not ſo lacky as the au- 
thor of the journal, who met with 
a charming rivulet of ſweet water 
we met with none, good or bad, 
The Ain Mouſa, which the Iſra- 
elites would have met with, if 
they had paſſed at Suez, and the 
coaſt from hence ſouthward, about 
a mile to Tor, being all rock, and 
ſteep too, induce me to believe, 
that they entered the ſea at Ba- 
deah, and aſcended from it here, 
But I 
am too ſenſible of my own inabi- 
lity to decide, and leave that to 
better judges than I am. I only 
throw- out what occurs to me, 
from the inſpection of the coun- 
try, an inſpection as accurate as [ 
am capable of. If any thing I 
have ſaid can in the leaſt ſupport 
that revelation, to which I dare 
declare myſelf a friend, even in 
this enlightened age, I ſhall be 
very happy; or if this trip of 
mine can be of any uſe whatever, 
as J had great pleaſure in it, I may 
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truly ſay with Horace.—Omne 
tulit puntum, &c. 

The denomination of bd, 
I believe, only regards the Hiera- 
politic branch, as the marine pro- 
ductions, Madrepores, &c. which 
form admirable foreſts in the bot- 
tom of it, are not in the Elanitic 
branch, or the gulf; I mean the 
broad part below Cape Mahomet, 
No more than that weſtern branch 
was known to the Iſraelites at 
the time of their paſſage, if it was 
to the Egyptians: but the name 
deſcended to the whole, as their 
knowledge of it. The Red Sea 
ſeems to regard the broad part a- 
lone; for though there are not 
the above mentioned ſea producti- 
ons, yet there is ſo great a quan- 
tity of the tube coral (not found 
in the weſtern branch of the Hie- 
rapolitic gulf) and ſuch rocks, as 
one may ſay of them, that the 
Gedda ſhips faſten themſelves to 
them inſtead of caſting anchor, 
It is of a deep red, ſo that poſ- 
ſibly, the firſt navigators entering 
at the freight of Babel Mandel, 
from the red they ſaw, called it 
the Red Sea, and that name de- 
ſcended to the whole with their 
navigation, This ſea is tempel:- 
uous and full of ſhoals; there is 
no harbour on the Arabian coalt 
after 'Tor, except one, | mean be- 
tween Suez and Gidda or Mecca, 
which is a day and a half from 
Gidda, Gidda is its port; ard 
there is only one on the other 
coaſt, Coſſire; but it is a very bad 
one; however, ſhips ſometimes 
go thither, and caravans croſs the 
country to Morſhout. The ſhips 
are, as the biſhop of Oſſory has 
deſcribed them; the helm is on 
the outſide, as I ſuppoſe with his 
lordſhip, that of St, Paul was. 

They 


— 
s ww 
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2nd no compaſs, nor do they ever 
caſt the lead. They fail only by 
day-light, from anchoring place 
to anchoring place, and are not 
above two days out of fight of 
land, from Cape Mahomet to the 
Arabian main; if a gale happen, 
they are often loſt; about one 1n 
ten every year. I ſhall be glad 
to be honoured with the ſociety's 
commands, aud in communicating 
this you will oblige, 


Sir, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
Ed. Wortley Montagu. 


Piſa, Dec. 
2, 1765. 


P. S. I am a very bad draughtſ- 
man; but I aſſure you the ſketch- 
es contained in plate III. are ra- 
ther better than the originals. 
They are about fix inches long, 
the marble is whitiſh, in ſome pla- 
ces reddiſh, of a fleſh colour; they 
are engraved with a pointed in- 
firument, for one ſees in the bot- 
tom of them, round marks of the 
point of the inſtrument. I have 
met with much baſalto, but not 
one piece of that ſoft ſtone of 
which is the buſt at Turin, nor 
any, of the characters upon it, ex- 
cept ſome are found amongſt theſe, 
J have neither ſeen any head, 
ww, or ſtatue, in the character of 
that, | | 

The ſecond rock ſtruck by Mo- 
ſes is, I think, 43 feet long, 16 
broad, 13 high; it has two cracks, 
oblique ones; in them are ſome 
mouths, like thoſe of Meribah : 
it is of a hard ſtone, not granite 
or marble, 

have the exact dimenſions and 
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They make uſe of but four fails, elevation of the ſecond ſtone, as 
well as of Meribah. 


— 


Some account of the ruins of Poeſtum, 
or Paſſidonia, an ancient city of 
Magna Gracia, in the kingdom 
7 Naples, which have been late- 
ly diſcovered. Extrafted from @ 
work newly publiſhed, that con- 
tains a deſcription and views A 
the remaining antiquities, the 
inſcriptions that have been diſ- 
covered in or near that city, to- 
| ved with its ancient and modern 


iftory, Oe. 


Ha aſtoniſhing ſoever it 
may ſeem, that ſuch very 
conſiderable remains of ancient 
magnificence ſhould have conti- 
nued totally undiſcovered during 
ſo many centuries, it is neverthe- 
leſs moſt certain that the author of 
this book is the firſt traveller who 
has given us any account of the 
ruins of Poeſtum. If indeed this 
city, like Herculaneum, had been 
buried under ground by an earth- 
quake or the eruption of a vol- 
cano, its concealment would not 
be at all miraculous. This mira- 
cle, however, is to be accounted 
for from its remote ſituation, in a 
part of Italy entirely unfrequent- 
ed by travellers. The manner in 
which it was diſcovered 1s related 
by our author in the following 
words; * In the year 1755, an 


«apprentice to a painter at Naples, 


who was on a viſit to his friends 
at Capaccio, by accident took a 
walk to the mountains which ſur- 
round the territory of Poeſtum. 
The only habitation he perceived 
was the cottage of a farmer, who 
cultivated the beſt part of the 

ground, 
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ground, and reſerved the reſt for 
paſture. The ruins of the anti- 
ent city made a part of this view, 
and particularly ſtruck the eyes 
of the young painter; who, ap- 
proaching nearer, ſaw with aſto- 
mihment, walls, towers, gates, 
and temples. Upon his return to 
Capaccio, he conſulted the neigh- 
bouring people about the origin of 
theſe monuments of antiquity. 
He could only learn, that this 
part of the country had been un- 
cultivated and abandoned during 
their memory; that about ten 
years before, the farmer, whoſe 
habitation he had noticed, eſta- 
bliſhed himlelf there; and that 
having dug in many places, and 
ſearched among the ruins that lay 
round him, he had found treaſures 
ſufficient to enable him to pur- 
chaſe the whole. At the painter's 
Teturn to Naples, he informed his 
maſter of theſe particulars, whoſe 
curioſity was ſo greatly excited 
by the deſcription, that he took a 
journey to the place, and made 
drawings of the principal views. 
Theſe were ſhewn to the king of 
Naples, who ordered the ruins to 
be cleared, and Poeſtum aroſe 
from the obſcurity in which it had 
remained for upwards of feven 
hundred years, as little known to 
the ns xx" inhabitants as 
to travellers,” 

Our learned author, who has 
certainly been upon the ſpot, gives 


the following deſcription of Po- 


eſtum, in its preſent ſtate. It is, 
ſays he, of an oblong figure, about 
two miles and a half in circum- 
ference, It has four gates, which 

afe oppoſite to each other. On 
_ the key-ſtone of the arch of the 
north gate, on the outſide, is the 
sgure of Neptune in baſſo rclievo, 


and within a hippocampus. The 
walls which ſtill remain are com. 
poſed of very large cubical ſtones, 
and are extremely thick, in ſome 
parts eighteen feet. That the 
walls have remained unto this 
time, is owing to the very exact 
manner in which the ſtones are 
fitted to one another (a circum. 
ſtance obſerved univerſally in the 
maſonry of the antients ; and 
perhaps in ſome meaſure to a 
ſtalactical concretion which has 
grown over them. On the walls 
here and there are placed towers 
of different heights, thoſe near 
the gates being much higher and 
larger than the others, and are 
evidently of modern workman- 
ſhip. He obſerves that, from us 
ſituation among marſhes, bitumi- 


nous and ſulphurous ſprings, Po- 


eſtum muſt have been unwhole- 
ſome; a circumſtance mentioned 
by Strabo, morbeſam eam facit fu- 
wins in paludes diffuſus. In ſuch a 
fituation the water muſt have been 
bad. Hence the inhabitants were 
obliged to convey that neceſſary of 
life from purer ſprings by means 
of aqueducts, of which many vel- 
tiges ſtill remain. 

The principal monuments ef 
antiquity are a theatre, an am- 
phitheatre, and three temples. 
The theatre and amphitheatre ate 
much ruined. The firſt temple is 
hexaſtylos, and amphiproltylos, 
At one end the pilaltres and two 
columns which divided the cella 
from the pronaos are ſtil] remain- 
ing. Within the cella are tuo 
rows of ſmaller columns, with an 
architrave, which ſupport the ſe⸗ 
cond order, This temple he 
takes to be of that kind called by 
Vitruvius Hyphæthros, and ſup- 
ports his opinion by a ag 6s 

ro 
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from that author. The ſecond 
temple is alſo amphiproſty los: it 
has nine columns in front and 
eighteen in Hank, and ſeems to be 
of that kind called by Vitruvius 
pſeudodipteros. The third is 
likewiſe amphiproſtylos. It has 
ix columns in front and thirteen 
in flank. Vitruvius calls this 
kind of temple Peripteros. * The 
columns of theſe temples, ſays our 
author, are of that kind of Doric 
order which we find employed 1n 
works of the greateft antiquity, 
They are hardly five diameters 
in height. They are without 
baſes, which alſo has been urged 
as a proof of their antiquity ; but 
we do not find that the ancients 
ever uſed baſes to this order, at 
leaſt till very late, Vitruvius 
makes no mention of baſes for this 
order; and the only inſtance we 
have of it, is in the firſt order of 
the coliſzum at Rome, which was 
built by Veſpaſian. The pillars 
of theſe temples are fluted with 
very ſhallow flatings in the man- 
ner deſcribed by Vitruvius. The 
columns diminich from the bot- 
tom, which was the moſt ancient 
method almoſt univerſally in all 
the orders. The columns have 
aſtragals of a very ſingular form; 
which ſhews the error of thoſe wio 
imagine that this member was firit 
invented with the lonic order, to 
which the Greeks gave an aitragal, 
and that the Romans were the frit 
who applied it to the Doric. The 
echinus of the capital is of the 
ſame form with that of the temple 
of Corinth deſcribed by Le Roy.“ 
Our author mentions many 0- 
ther particulars which ſufficiently 
prove the great antiquity of theſe 
temples, and concludes with fay- 
ing, that © about the time when 


the temples at Poeſtum were built, 


139 
architecture ſeems to have received 
that degree of improvement which 
the elegant taſte of the Greeks 
had {truck out from the rude maſles 
of the Egyptians, the firſt inven- 
tors of this as of many other arts.“ 

To this account of Poeſtum are 
ſubjoined four very fine prints, 
engraved by Miller, which will 
be a laſting monument of the abi- 
lities of that artiſt in works of 
this nature. In the firſt we are 
preſented with a view of Poeſtum 
in its preſent ſtate, The ſecond 
exhibits an oblique view of the 
three Grecian temples. In the 
third we have an inſide proſpect of 
the temple Amphiproſtylos, and 
the fourth repreſents the temple 
Peripteros. The keeping, and in 
ſhort the entire execution of theſe 
four plates, is eltogether admi- 
rable. 

Among the inſcriptions is the 
following, which ſhews that a 
man's having 28 children and 83 
grand- children was deemed by the 
antients a ſathcient reaſon for pre- 
ſerving his name from oblivion. 


TVLL. OLERI. pOESTANI. 
QVI. VIX. 4. LXXXXV. D. XI. 
FF, XXVII. NN. LXXXIII. 
C. L. Pp. 


A ſhort account of the Sedmy Palaty, 
or Seven Palaces; a remarkable 
building and weſtige of antiquity 
fill remaining on the banks of the 
river Iriiſb, in the country of the 
Kalmucks, being in the wi!ds of 
the great or eaſtern Tartary. 
From the travels of Mr. Beil of 


Antermony. 


T is very ſurpriſing to find ſuch 
a regular edifice in the mann 
OI 
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of a deſert. Some of the Tartars 
ſay it was built by Tamerlane, 
called by the Tartars Temyr-ack- 
ſack or Lame-temyr; others by 
Gingeez-chan, The building, 
according to the beſt information 
could obtain, is of brick or ſtone, 
well fhniſhed, and continues ſtill 
entire. It conſiſts of ſeven ap- 
partments under one roof, from 
whence it has the name of the Se- 
ven Palaces. Several of theſe 
rooms are filled with ſcrolls of 
glazed paper, fairly wrote, and 
many of them in gilt characters. 
Some of the ſcrolls are black, but 
the greateſt part white. The 
language in which they are written 
is that of the Tonguſts or Kal- 
mucks, While I was at Tobolſky, 
1 met with a ſoldier in the ſtreet 
with a bundle of theſe papers in 
his hand. He aſked me to buy 
them ; which I did for a ſmall 
ſum. I kept them till my arrival 
in Mien! when I diſtributed 
them among my friends ; particu- 
larly to that learned antiquarian 
Sir Hans Sloane, who valued them 
at a high rate, and gave them a 
place in his celebrated muſeum. 
Two of theſe ſcrolls were ſent, by 
order of the emperor Peter the firſt, 
to the royal academy at Paris. The 
academy returned a tranſlation, 
which I ſaw in the rarity chamber 
at St. Peterſburg. One of them 
contained a commiſſion to a lama 
or prieſt ; and the other a form of 
prayer to the deity. Whether 
this interpretation may be de- 
pended on I ſhall not determine, 
The Tartars eſteem them all 
ſacred writings, as appears from 
the care they take to preſerve 
them. Perhaps they may contain 
ſome curious pieces of antiquity, 
particularly of ancient hittory, 


Above the Sedmy Palaty, toward; 
the ſource of the Irtiſn, upon the 
hills and valleys, grows the beſt 
rhubarb in the world, without the 
leaſt culture, 


1 


Of ſone ancient monuments in the 
fame country. From the ſame, 


BOUT eight or ten days 
A journey from Tomſky, in 
this plain, are found many tombs 
and burying places of ancient he- 
roes; who, in all probability, 
fell in battle. Theſe tombs are ea- 
fily diſtinguiſhed, by the mounds of 
earth and ſtones raiſed upon them, 
When, or by whom, theſe battles 
were fought ſo far to the north- 
ward, is uncertain, I was in- 
formed by the Tartars in the Ba- 
raba, that Tamerlane, or Timyr- 
ack-ſack, as they call him, had 
many engagements in that coun- 
try with the Kalmucks; whom he 
in vain endeavoured to conquer. 
Many perſons go from Tomſky 
and other parts, every ſummer, to 
theſe graves ; which they dig up, 
and find, among the aſhes of the 
dead, conſiderable quantities of 
gold, filver, braſs, and ſome pre- 
cious ſtones, but particularly 
hilts of ſwords and armour, They 
find alſo ornaments of ſaddles and 
bridles, and other trappings for 
horſes; and even the bones of 
horſes, and ſometimes thoſe of e- 
lephants. Whence it appears, 
that when any general or perſon 
of diſtinction was interred, all 
his arms, his favourite horſe and 
ſervant were buried with him in 
the ſame grave; this cuſtom pre- 
vails to this day among the Kal- 
mucks and other Tartars, and 


ſeems to be of great ne 
. ' t 
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It appears from the number of 
raves, that many thouſands muſt 
Ls fallen on theſe plains ; for 
the people have continued to dig 
for ſuch treaſure many years, and 
{till find it unexhauſted. They 
are, ſometimes indeed, interrupted, 
and robbed of all their booty, by 
parties of the Kalmucks, who ab- 
hor the diſturbing the aſhes of the 
dead, 

I have ſeen ſeveral pieces of 
armour, and other curioſities, that 
were dug out of theſe tombs ; 
particularly an armed man on 
horſe-back caſt in braſs, of no 
mean deſign nor workmanſhip ; 
alſo figures of deer, caſt in pure 
gold, which were ſplit through 
the middle, and had ſome ſmall 
holes in them, as intended for or- 
naments to a quiver,. or the fur- 
niture of a horſe. | 

While we were at Tomſky, one 
of theſe grave diggers told me, 
that once they lighted on an 
arched vault; where they found 
the remains of a man, with his 
bow, arrows, lance, and other 
arms, lying together on a ſilver 
table, On touching the body it 
fell to duſt. The value of the table 
and arms was very conſiderable. 


Some account of a remarkable monu- 
ment in the Iſle of Purbeck ; known 
by the names of Aggleſton, Stone- 
Barrow,the Devil's Night-cap, &C. 


1 by HIS prodigious ſtone, bard- 
ly equalled by any in Eng- 
land, and the greateſt piece of 
antiquity in this country, ſtands in 
the N. E extremity of the iſle of 
Purbeck, in an heath on the eaſt 
ſide of Studland bay, in that pariſh, 


on the eſtate of John Bankes, of 
Kingſton-hall, Eſq; about a mile 
N. W. from Studland, and fix 
leagues from the iſle of Wight. It 
is ſurrounded on all fides by ſeve- 
ral little hills, or riſing grounds, 
which form a theatre, except on 
the eaſt, where they open, and 
give an agreeable view of part of 
Pool and Studland bays, and the 
Ile of Wight. | 

The name Aggleſton ſeems to 
be derived from the Saxon halig, 
or helig, bely; and flan, a flone; 
which is expreſſive of its ancient 
ſuperſtitious uſe, for it was, no 
doubt, a rock-1dol * or deity in 
the Britiſh age, The country peo- 

le call it the devil's night-cap, and 

ave a romantic tradition that the 
devil, out of envy, threw it from 
the Iſle of Wight, with a deſign to 
have demoliſhed Corf caſtle, but it 
fell ſhort, and dropt here. 

It is a red heath, ſand, or moor- 
ſtone, which, though very common 
over all the heath, does not abound 
hereabouts, or at leaſt of any big- 
neſs. It ſtands on an high barrow, 
or tumulus; its preſent form is 
that of a pyramid inverted ; or an 
irregular triangle, one of whoſe 
ſides is placed uppermoſt, though 
it 1s probable it was D 
quadrilateral. On the eaſt front it 
is convex or gibbous, on the welt 
nearly flat. Oa the top, a ridge or 
bulge runs its whole length from 
north to ſouth, whence it ſlopes away 
to the ealt ſix feet, to the weſt hve. 
There is a conſiderable cleft croſſes 
it in the middle from eaſt to welt. 
On the ſurface are three hollows or 
cavities, no doubt F rock baſons, 
in which ravens have bred. The 
ſurface is overgrown with heath, 
and turyes have been cut there. 


* See Dr, Borlace's Antiq. of Cornwall, lib. 3. cap. 3. p. 161. 
＋ Borlace, ib. 1, 3, c. 2, p. 225, plate 17. 
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All the ſtone is rough, full of 
cracks, fiſſures, and inequalities, 
and parts into horizontal layers, or 
lamina, eſpecially on the eaft ſide, 
and at the ends, 

The dimenſions are as follow: 
The girt or circumference at bot- 
tom is 60 feet, in the middle 80, 
at or near the top go. But theſe 
meaſurements, by reaſon of the in- 
equality of the ſurface, cannot be 
very exact. The quarriers com- 
pute it contains 407 tuns. 

On the top of the barrow lie ſe- 
veral ſtones, one of which contains 
16, another q tuns. On the ſides 
and bottom a multitude of others, 
of various ſizes, moſtly covered 
with heath, furze, and fern. Some 
tuns have been broken off, and 
carried to Pool and Studland, for 
building, If we conſider this, and 
the detached ſtones before-mention- 
ed, which were certainly fragments 


of the great one, ſeparated from it 
by violence, time, and weather, it 


mutt have been a prodigious one 
indeed, not inferior to the Tolmen 
at Conſtantine in Cornwall, the 
meaſurements of which, in Dr. 
Borlace, fall hort of this, though 
he makes it contain more tuns. 
There 1s little doubt but that 
the ancient Britons had ſkill to lift 
great weights, and ſpared no pains 
to erect ſuch vaſt * 4 monuments, 
many of which are extant at Stone 
Henge, Abury in Cornwall, and 
other parts of the three kingdoms. 
Yet the enormous bulk of this 
ſtone, in its primitive ſtate, may 
incline one to imagine it to be a 
natural rock, and that the barrow 
was formed, by a collection of 
earth thrown up round it; or if 
the barrow be thought too large 
to be artificial, perhaps the ſtore 
might grow here, on a natural hil- 


lock, and the earth at top might be 
removed, and the ſtone laid bare, 
to a depth ſuitable to the uſe it was 
deſigned for, and then the hillock 
might be ſhaped into its preſent re- 
gular form. 

Yet Silbury hill in Wiltſhire, 
and many other vaſt barrows al. 
lowed to be artificial, mentioned 
by Dr. Borlace, lib. 3. c. 8, p. 
205—207, are much larger than 
this, and are ſircng evidences of 
the labour and time beſtowed by 
the ancient Britons, and other na- 
tions, on ſuch works. 

The erymology of Aggleſton, and 
the rock baſons on it, determine it 
to be a rock idol, erected in the 
Britiſh age, and the object of their 
ſuperſtitious worſhip. 

The barrow on which this ſtone 
ſtands is very large. Its diameter 
on top 1s 60 feet, at bottom it oc- 
cupies half an acre and 14 rood of 
ground. Its ſlope on the eaſt fide, 
where it is ſteepeſt, is 300 feet, the 
perpendicular height go fect. On 
the north and ſouth, it is near!) 
of an equal height, On the wet 
it is much leſs ſteep. It is all co- 
vered with heath, furze, and fern. 
On the top it is concave, worn 
down by theep lying there, or by 
attempts to break off ſtone, Round 
the bottom appear traces of a ihal- 
low ditch, almoſt filled up, and 
covered by heath, &c. About it 
are ſeveral other harrows of diftc- 
rent forms and fizes, On one, 2 
little north from it, called Puck- 
ſtone, is a ſtone thrown down ten 
feet by eight. 

This monument ſtanding in an 
unfrequented part of the country's 
and hid by the hills that almott 
environ it, was ſcarce known Or 
obſerved till it lately drew the at- 


tention of James Frampton, of 


More- 


Moreton, Eſq; who recommended 
it to the notice of the public, as it 
deſerved. 

The Tolmen at Conſtantine is of 
an oval form; its long diameter, 
which points due north and ſouth, 
is 33 feet, its ſhort one 14—6. 
Its breadth in the middle of the 
ſurface, where it 1s deepeſt, from 
caſt to welt, 18—6, [ts circum- 
ſerence 97 feet, and about 60 croſs 
in the middle, and contains 750 
tuns. — Dr. Borlace, ibid. l. 3, 
c. 8. p. 168, plate ll. 

Silbury hill is a large barrow, 
without any {lone on it. Its dia- 
meter at top 1s 10; feet, at the 
bottom above 503, its perpendicu- 
lar height is 170. —See Dr. Bor- 
lace, I. 3. c. 8, p. 206; and Dr, 
Stukeley on Stone Henge. 


9 — _ 4 


A charter of King Henry the Third, 
in the old Engliſh of that time; 
ch a tranſlation of it into mo- 
dern Engliſh, by Mr. Somner. 
From the Appendix to Lord Lytel- 
ton's Hiſtory. 


Rot. Pat. 43. H. III. m. 15. no 40. 


EN RV thurg Godes fultome 

King on Engleneloande 
Lhoauerd on Yrloand Duk on 
Normand, on Acquitain and Eorl 
on Anjou. ſend I, greting to alle 
hise holde ilzrde and ilewede on 
Huntindonnſchiere ; ther witen ge 
wel, alle thæt we willen and unnen, 
thæt ure rædeſmen alle other the 
moare del of heom, thet beoth 
ichoſen thurg us and tharg that 
Loandes Folk, on ure Kuneriche 
habbeth idon, and ſchullen don in 
the worthneſs of Gode, and ure 
treowthe for the freme of the 
Loande, thurg the beſigte of than 
to foren iſeide rædefmen beo ſtede- 
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feſt and ileftinde in all thinge 
abutan znde, and the heaten alle 
ure treowe in the treowthe thet 
heo as ogen, that heo ſtede-feſtliche 
healden and weren to healden and 
to ſwerien the iſetneiſes thæt beon 
makede and beon to makien thurg 
than to foren iſeide rxdeſmen, 
other thurg the moare dæl of heom 
alſwo; alſe hit is beforen 1feid. 
And thæt zhcother belpe thæt for 
to done bitham ilche other agenes 
alle men | paucula guædam Hic derfſe 
wvidentur, hc ſcilicet aut fimilia + in 
alle thinge thæt] ogt for to done 
and to ſoangen. And noan ne 
mine of Loande ne of egetewher 
thurg this beſigte muge beon ilet 
other iwerſed on oniewiſe. And 
gif oni ether onie cumen her 
on genes we willen and heaten, 
thæt alle ure treowe heom healden 
deadlichiſtan. And for thæt we 
willen thet this beo ſledefæſt and 
leſtinde, we ſenden gew this Writ 
open iſeined with ure Stel to halden 
amanges gew ine Hord. Witneſs 
us ſeluen æt Lundznthane egtetenth 
day on the Monthe of Octobr, in 
the two and fowertigthe geare of 
ure crunninge. And thir wes 1don 
ætforen ure i{woren redeſmen, 
Bonefac. Archebiſchop on K anter- 
bur. Walter of Cantelop, Biſchop 
of Wirecheſter, Sim. of Montfort 
Eorle on Leicheſire, Rich. of Clare 
Eorl on Glochefter and on Hart- 
ford ; Roger Bigod Eorl of North- 
fk and Ma eſcal on Fogleioand, 
Perres of Sauueye, Will. of Fort 
Eorl on Aubem, John de Plcite 
Eorl on Warwick, Joh. Gefferees- 
ſune, Perres of Muntfort, Rich. 
of Grey, Rog. of Mortemer, 
Iames of Aldithel, and ætforen 

othre moge. 4 
AND all on tho ilche worden is 
iſend in to aurichte othte Schire 
ouer 
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ouer al thare Kuneriche on Eng- 
leneloande and ek inter Irelonde. 


Tranſlation. 


ENRY, by God's help, King 
| of England, Lord of Ireland, 
Duke of Normandy, and of Aqui- 
tain, and Earl of Anjoy, Greeting 
to all his faithful Clerks and Laics 
of Huntingdonſhire : This know ye 
all well, that we Will and Grant 
that which our Counſellors all or 
the moſt part of them that be choſen 
by us, and the people (or Com- 
mons) of our Land, have done, and 
ſhall do, for the Honour of God, 
and of their Allegiance to us, for 
the Benefit (or Amendment) of the 
Land, by the Advice or Confide- 
ration of our foreſaid Counſellors, 
be ſtedfaſt and performed in every 
thing for ever: And we Command 
all our Liege People in the Fealty 
that they owe us, that they ſted- 
faſtly hold, and ſwear to hold [or 
keep] and to defend [or maintain] 
the Statutes [or Proviſions] which 
be made, and ſhall be made, by 
thoſe aforeſaid Counſellors, or by 
the more part of them, alſo as it 1s 
beforeſaid ; and that they each other 
aſſiſt the ſame to perform, accord- 
ing to that ſame Oath, againſt all 
Men, both for to do and cauſe to 
be done: And none neither of my 
Land, neither from elſewhere, may 
for this be hindered, or damnified 
in any wiſe: And if any man or 
woman oppoſe them againſt, we 
Will and Command that all our 
Liege People them hold for deadly 
Enemies; and becauſe we will, that 
this be ſtedfaſt and laſting, we fend 
you this Writ open, ſigned with 
your Seal to be kept amongſt you 
in Store; witneſs our ſelf at Lon- 
don the 18th day of the Month Oc- 
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tober, in the two and fortieth Veat 
of our Coronation ; and this was 
done before our iworn Counſellors, 
Boniface Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Walter of Cantelow Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, Simon Montfort Earl of Lei. 
ceſter, Richard of Clare Earl of 
Gloceſter and of Hartford, Roger 
Bigod Earl of Norfolk and Mareſ- 
chal of England, Peter of Savey, 
William of Fort Earl of Aubematle, 
Jos of Pleſſeix Karl of Warwick, 

ohn Gefferiſon, Peter of Muni. 
tort, Richard of Grey, Roger of 
Mortimer, James of Aldithly, and 
before others more. 

AND all in theſe ſame Words is 
ſent into every other Shire over the 
Kingdom of England, and alſo into 
Ireland. 


— 


Hiforical remarks on ancient archi+ 
telure. From the Grecian Or- 
ders of Architefture ; by Stephen 
Riou, Ejq. 


T muſt be an effectual check to 

the vanity of man, when he 
conſiders that by the decrees and 
diſpoſitions of ſupreme wiſdom, 
neither the corporeal nor the men- 
tal faculties are ever all united in 
one perſon ; but that for the main- 
tenance and good order of ſociety, 
the gifts of nature combined in a 
continually varied proportion, are 
with a marvellous economy divid- 
ed and diſtributed amongſt the ſe- 
veral individuals of our ſpecies ; ſo 
that, how extenſive ſoever his ca- 
pacity may be, how prompt. his 
apprehenſion, how mighty his 
ſtrength, with the molt exalted 
ambition, man will nevertheleſs 
ſtand in need of man, From the 


powers of the human being thus 


limited it is, that when we ſurvey 
the 
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the progreſs of genius either in the 
practices of art or the ſpeculations 
of ſcience, we find they never re- 
ceived their perfection from the 
ſame man who gave them birth; 
new inventions, however valuable, 
have for the moſt part been pro— 
duced in a rude and defective ſtate, 
and have 1n proceſs of time, little 
by little, received from the {kill and 
induſtry of others, ſuch additions 
and improvements as were neceſſa- 
ry to give them all the perfection of 
which they are capable, 

On the other hand, it has not 
unfrequently happened that the 
arts, initead of making any due ad- 
vancement, even loſe the advan- 
tages Which only a long ſeries of 
years, and the unremitted atiduity 
of true genius could obtain; for 
during an age of turbulence and 
diſtreſs no attention is beſtowed on 
them, abuſes creep unnoticed into 
the practice, and with the decline 
and ruin of empire, the arts them- 
ſelves decay and periſh : neither is 
this the only misfortune to which 
they are expoſed, for ſuch is the 
weakneſs of human nature, that in 
leſs calamitous times than thoſe we 
have ſuppoſed, the imagination 
may be vitiated, all ſound judg- 
ment perverted, and our purſuits 
led out of their proper track by 
the preſumption of the ignorant, 
the plauſive arguments of falſe rea- 
loners, or that propenſity with 
which the inconſiderate are deter- 
mined to follow the ungovernable 
and unreſtrained career of a fancy 
animated with the rage of novelty, 
though fertile only in trifles and 
abſurdities. 

Such viciſſitudes have happened 
to the art of which we are a- 


bout to treat, as will appear from 
Vol. X. 


a view of what will be briefly of- 
fered on this ſubject. 

The origin of art 1s the ſame in 
all nations that have cultivated it; 
and it is without foundation that 
the honour thereof be aſcribed to 
one particular country pieferably 
to all others: in all places necel- 
ſity has. proved to be the mother of 
invention, and every people had in 
themſelves the ſeeds of contrivance 
in their various wants. The in- 
ventions of art were only more or 
leſs ancient as the nations them- 
ſeives were ſo, and as the adora- 
tion of the gods was introduced 
amongſt them ſooner or later: the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, for ex- 
ample, had made much earlier than 
tlie Greeks, idols and other exter- 
nal forms of theſe imaginary be- 
ings, in order to worſhip them. It 
is the ſame of this as of other arts 


and inventions: the purple dye, 


not to ſpeak of others, was known 
and practiſed in the eaſt, long be- 
fore the Greeks were acquainted 
with that ſecret, What is men- 
tioned in Holy Writ, about carved 
or molten images, is likewiſe far 
more ancient than what we know 
of Greece. The carved images in 
wood of the firſt ages, and thoſe of 
caſt metal of later times, have 
different names in the Hebrew 
tongue, | 

They who, to judge of the ori- 
gin of a cuſtom or of an art, and 
of its paſſage from one people to 
another, adhere to the mere con- 
templation of any detached frag- 
ments which may offer certain ap- 


2 of likeneſs; and thus 


rom ſome particular equivocal 
forms draw their concluſions about 
the generality of an art, are groſsly 
deceived. In tnis manner Diony- 
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ſius of Halicarnaſſus was in the 
wrong to pretend, that the art of 
wreſtling among the Romans was 
derived from the Greeks, becauſe 
the drapery or ſcarf, worn by the 
Roman wreſtlers round their bo- 
dies, reſembled that worn by the 
wrettlers of Greece, Art flouriſh- 
ed in Egypt from the earlielt ac- 
count of time; the greateſt obeliſks 
now at Rome are due to the Egyp- 
tians, and are dated as far back as 
the time of Seſoſtris, who lived near 
CCCC years before the Trojan 
war; they were the works of that 
king, and the city of Thebes was 
adorned with the moſt magnificent 
buildings, while art was yet unborn 
in Greece. 

The arts, though produced later 
in Greece than among the nations 
of the eaſt, neverthelefs arofe from 
the molt ſimple elements; this ſim- 
plicity mayi uggeſt that the Gre- 
cians took wothing from others, 
but were truly original; they 
ſcarceiy had the opportunity of 
becoming plagiariſts of the Egyp- 
tians; for before the reign of 
Pſammitichus, the entrance into 
Egypt was denied to every ſtran- 
ger, and the arts had then already 
been cultivated by the Grecians. 
The voyages of their philofophers 
and ſages were chiefly undertaken 
to inſpect into the literature, reli- 


gion, and 3 of that fa- 


mous kingdom. The conjectures 
of thoſe who derive the arts from 
the eaſt, ſeem better grounded, eſ- 
pecially if they make them paſs 
from Phœnicia into Greece, the 
people of both theſe territories hav- 
ing had very ancient connections 
together; the latter having receiv- 
ed the knowledge and ule of letters 
by Cadmus. Before the time of 
Cyrus, the Etruſcans, powerful by 
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ſea, were alſo allied for a conſider. 
able time with the Phoenician: ; of 
this there needs no other proof than 
the fleet which they equipped in 
common againſt the Phoceans, 
What Villalpandus has ſurmiſed 
concerning the temple of Solomon, 
that thenee the Grecians borrowed 
their richeſt defigns of the Corin. 
thian order, though ſupported with 
great parade of learning, and ma- 
ny ſpecious ſubtilties, only leads 
into a maze of uncertainties; in 
rearing of this ſtately building, 
heated by a luxuriant fancy, he 
rather acted the panegyriſt than the 
hiſtorian. Let us follow the ſurer 
traces of fat and uncontroverted 
hiſtory, as we can diſcover them in 
the pages of a writer worthy of 
our attention, who after having 
judiciouſly explained the ſeveral 
particulars relating to the temple, 
thus concludes; “ But though in 
oints like this I have been upon, 
it be moſt lawful to err, yet thoſe 
are more excuſable, who keep a 
conſtant regard to the facred ori- 
ginal above all things, than thoſe 
who manifeſtly depart from it to 
follow their own fancies, or the fa- 
bulous accounts of the Jews ; now 
as | have drawn the preatelt part 
of my light from the former, I am 
ſenſible that thoſe who have been 
converſant with all the pompous 
deſcriptions we have extant, will 
be ſurpriſed to find this of mine 
come ſo vaſtly ſhort of the hoaſted 
magnificence of this ſacred build- 
ing. But here I defire it may be re- 


membered, that as this was deſigned | 


to contain no more than could be 
met with, or fairly deduced from 
the ſacred writings, ſo the reader 
will at leaſt reap this benefit from 
it, that he will be better able to 
judge what is or is not wann 
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in other plans of this ſtructure than 
ke could have been without it. Ihe 
following obſervations from others 
opon the ſubject are in the ſame 
train. The viftion of Ezekiel, 
c. xl. and ſeq is taken for a de- 
ſcription of a prophetic or myſtical 
temple, that never exiſted but in 
the revelation that was made to 
him, and the reprefentation he has 
ſet down in his prophecy. As for 
ancient authors, we have none to 
produce but Joſephus, and other 
ews rather of a later date than he. 
Now all that we learn from them, 
that has no foundation in holy 
writ, to us is no evidence at all. 
Much they knew or pretended to 
know from tradition, but that we 
preſume 1s not to be depended up- 
on. We know no monumer.:s they 
had beſide thoſe we have ourſelves : 
And the Hebrew tongue, properly 


ſo called, being a ſort of dead lan- 


guage at the time theſe authors 
writ, it may well be doubted, with- 
out ſinning again!t modeſty, whe- 
ther they who had no other books 
to learn it by, than thoſe now in 
uſe, could underſtand it better than 
thoſe who ſtudy it at preſent. 

The Grecians, during the proſ- 
perous times of their common- 
wealths, were a nation of all others 
at that time in the world the moſt 
ingenious and the moit cultivated. 
They ſeem to have been endowed 
with the greateit propenſity to the 
arts, and to have felt the firongeſt 
natural averſion to Whatever 1a- 
voured of inelegance and barba- 
riſm; their country was fyled the 
mother and nurſe of art and icience, 
It is this nation which challengeth 
to itſelf the ſyſlem of thoſe three 
modes of architecture afterwards 
named the Doric, the Ionic, and 
the Corinthian orders, thus deno- 


minated from the places where they 
were either invented, or firlt rece;v- 
ed into uſe; during the practice of 
ſome ages, they acquired all the 
improvements the Grecian genius 
in its greateſt vigour could beſtow; 
the imitations of ſuch examples, it 
may be preſumed, will ever excel 
all other inventions, 

When the Roman flate had at- 
tained to the highett pitch of its 
glory, and the moſt cultivated as 
well as the moſt powertul nations 
were ſubdued, and were conſidered 
only as provinces ct that mighty 
empire, the inhabitants of Italy 
diilinguiſhed themieives as well by 
their love and ſtudy of the fine arts 
as by their ſkill in atms; in both 
of which they mut be allowed to 
ftand n xt aer the Grecians; it is 
then firſt to Athens, and afterwards 
to Rome, that the modern world 
owes the method of culture for e- 
very rehnement ; but at the ſame 
time, it is proper to obſerve, that 
the Romans, either through igno— 
rance or pride, not content with 
the orders and diſpoſitions of Athe- 
nian architecture, ventured at ſe- 
veral licentious alterations; they 
tacked two ſpurious orders, the 
Tuſcan and the Compoſite, che laſt 
called alſo Latin and Roman, to 
the three genuine ones, which a- 
lone are ſufficient to anſwer all the 
purpoſes in building, and which 
can never fail of obtaining the pre- 
ference whenever they are examin- 
ed by an attentive and intelligent 
ſpectator. It is matter of great re- 
gret to the inveſtigators of this 
art, that among the writers of an- 
tiquity we find little on which to fix 
our ideas, or form our taſte. The 
writings of Vitravius Pollio have 
been tranſmitted down to us; this 
claſic author flouriſhed about the 
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DCC year of Rome, in the reigns 
of Julius Cæſar, and of his ſucceſ- 
ſor Auguſtus; to the latter he dedi- 
cated his ten books of architecture, 
and to theſe, next to the veſtiges of 
ancient edifices, poſterity remains 
indebted for many ſucceſsful at- 
tempts to reſtore architecture in its 
original ſimplicity and beauty: nor 
beſides Vitruvius were wanting 0- 
ther ingenious men, who in their 
writings had probably given many 
illuſtrations and maxims of their 
art; ſeveral of their names have 
deſcended down to us, but their 
writings have periſhed ; yet what 
ſort of artiſts they were, if their 
books have not remained to inform 
us, their works in many noble e— 
difices, ſtill remaining, give faith- 
ful teſtimony to their merit, and 
chiefly in Greece and Italy, where 
this profeſſion was better preſerved, 
and maintained its reputation, that 
for the courſe of about two centu- 
ries from the days of Augultus, the 
manner and ſtyle of building re- 
mained unaltered, although the 
falſe taſte for internal decorations 
was prevailing even in the time of 
Vitruvius. Tacitus informs us in 
general, that there were no perfons 
of great genius after the battle of 
Actium, but in tke decline of the 
Roman empire, fuch a decline and 
change ſeemed aiſo to affect the 
intellects of individuals, whence 
learning and all the fine arts, which 
had flourithed to admiration and 
tor ſo long a period, fell into diſ— 
repute, and were abſorbed by the 
barbariſms which overwhelmed the 
land. Architecture ſoon ſaw itlelf 
miſerably transformed, every good 
mode thereof was overthrown and 
tpotled, every true practice Cor- 
rupted, its antique graces and 
majeſty loſt, and 2 manner alto- 


3 


gether confuſed and irregular in. 
troduced, wherein none of its for. 
mer features were diſcernible. 


The Goths prevailed! 


At laſt came the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth centuries of the chriſtian 
zra, ſo glorious for the reſtoration 
of literature and of arts; then it 
was that many happy minds, ſhak. 
ing off the ruſt of ignorance, and 
freeing themſelves from the chaing 
of indolency which had fettered 
the preceding generations, recalled 
again into life all the fine arts and 
all the fineſt faculties and rules, ſo 
that it ſeemed as if the taſte of old 
Greece and Rome was revived in 
its true ſplendor and dignity : how- 
ever, to keep within due limits, it 
ſufficeth to ſay, that architecture in 
Italy very ſoon appeared with the 
expected advantages; and the writ- 
ings, as well as the works of the ſe- 
veral great maſters of that time, re- 
main the undeniable proofs of their 
abilities, 

Having already men- 
tioned the Goths, it may not ap- 
pear altogether improper to ſay 
ſomething of their architecture. The 
name of Gothic was given to all ſuch 
buildings as were not defigned ac- 
cording to the rules of Grecian or 
Roman Architecture There are two 
ſorts of Gothic, the ancient and the 
modern, (but improperly ſo called; 
in England and the northern parts 
of Europe, the ancient Gothic in- 
cludes the Saxon and Daniſh, in 
which indeed we may obſerve ſome 
traces of elegance and ſtrength. Ir 
appears that their artiſts were not 
entirely ignorant of proportions, 
though they did not confine them- 
ſclves ſtrictly to ſuch as were beau- 
tiful; ſolely attentive to render 
their works ſolid and durable, they 
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were more ſtudious to produce the 
marvellous by the enormous ſize 
of their fabrics, than by any regu- 
larity of ſtructure, or propriety of 
ornaments. "Theſe are the marks 
that characterize the Goths, a rough 
unpoliſhed people, of huge ſtature 
and of dreadful looks, that iſſuing 
out from the northern parts of our 
hemiſphere, where neceſſity taught 
them to guard againſt the violence 
of torms and the fury of torrents, 
increaſed by the inundations of 
melted ſnow, carried into milder 
climates their monſtrous tafte of 
heavy architecture, and only in a 
ſmall degree corrected their en- 
cumbered notions by the ſight of 
Roman edifices; but the models 
they had to contemplate were not 
without their faults, for from the 
reign of Alexander Severus, archi- 
tecture had greatly degenerated. 
Thus a want of natural genius, a 
want of models, and every thing 
contributed to hinder the Goths 
from acquiring any good mode of 
building, This is the ſummary of 
the ancient or heavy Gothic archi- 
tecture; ſome of the cathedrals and 
other public edifices, not only in 
this country, but in many others 
of the continent, ſtill remain as 
models of this ſort. Modern Go- 
thic, as it is called, is deduced 
from a different quarter; it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the lightneſs cf its 
works, by the excemive boldneſs of 
its elevations and of its ſections, 
by the delicacy, profuſion, and ex- 
travagant fancy of its ornaments : 
the pillars of this kind are as ſlen- 
der as thoſe of the ancient Gothic 
are maſſive. Such productions, fo 


airy, cannot admit the heavy Goths 
for their authors; how can be at- 
tributed to them a ſtyle of archi- 
tecture which was only introduced 


in the Xth century of our æra, ſeve- 
ral years after the deſtruction of all 
thoſe kingdoms which the Goths 
had raiſed upon the ruins of the 
Roman empire, and at a time when 
the very name of Goth was en- 
tirely forgotten? From all the 
marks of this new architecture, 
it can only be attributed to the 
Moors, or what is the ſame thing, 
to the Arabians or Saracens, who 
have expreſſed in their architecture 
the ſame taſte as in their poeſy, 
both the one and the other falſely 
delicate, crowded with ſuperſluous 
ornaments, and often very unnatu— 
ral. The imagination is highly 
worked up in both, but it is an 
extravagant imagination; and this 
has rendered the edifices of the 
Arabians (we may include the o- 
ther orientals) as extraordinary as 
their thoughts; if any one doubts 
of this aſlertion, let us appeal to 
thoſe who have ſeen the Moſcheas, 
apd the palaces of Fez, or ſome of 
the cathedrals of Spain, built by 
the Moors ; one model of this ſort 
is the church at Burgos; and even 
in this iſland, there are not want- 
ing ſeveral examples of the fame. 
Such buildings have been vulgarly 
called modern Gothic, but their 
true appellation is Arabeſc, Sara- 
cenic, or Moreſc. 

This manner was introduced in- 
to Europe through Spain. Learn- 
ing flouriſhed among the Arabians 
all the time that their dominion 
was in full power; they ſtudied 
philoſophy, mathematics, phyſic, 
and poetry: the love of learning 
was at once excited in all places 
that were not at too great a diſtance 
from Spain; theſe authors were 
read, and ſuch of the Greek au- 
thors as they had tranſlated into 


Arabic weie from thence turned 
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into Latin. The phyſic and philo- 
ſophy of the Arabians ſpread them- 
ſelves in Evrope, and with theſe 
their architecture; many churches 
were built after the Saracenic 
mode, and others, with a mixture 
of heavy and light proportions; 
the alteration that the difference of 
climate might require, was little 
if at all conſidered In the moſt 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and in 
Africa, the windows (before the 
uſe of glaſs; made with narrow 
apertures, and placed very high in 
the walls of the buildings, occa- 
honed a ſhade and darkneis within- 
fide, and were well contrived to 

uard againſt the herceſt rays cf 
the ſun, yet were ill ſuited to thoſe 
latitudes where that glorious lumi- 
nary ſheds its feebler influences, 
and is but rarely ſeen through a 
watery cloud. The'heavy Gothic 
by Sir C. Wren, is diſtinguiſhed 
as Anglo-Saxonic, the lighter as 
Saracenic; of this laſt the following 
account may be added to what has 
juſt now heen delivered on the 
ſame ſubject. The holy war gave 
the Chrillians, who had been there, 
an idea of the Saracens works, 
which were afterwards imitated by 
them in the weſt; and they refined 
upon it every day, as they pro- 
ceeded in building churcues, 'The 
Italians (among which were yet 
ſome Greek refugees) and with 
them the French, Germans, and 
Flemings, joined into a fraternity, 
procuring papal bulls for their en- 
couragement and particular privi- 
Jepes They ſtiled themſelves 
Free Maſons, and ranged from na- 
tion to nation, as they found 
churches to be built, (for very ma- 
ny in thoſe days were every where 
in building) through the piety of 
multitudes. Their government 
Was regular, and where they fixed 


near the building they made à camp 
of hills. A ſurveyor governed in 
chief, and every tenth man waz 
called a warden, and overlooked 
each nine. The gentlemen of the 
neiohbourhood, either out of cha. 
rity or commutation of penance, 
gave the materials and carriage, 
and hence were called accepted Ma- 
Sons, It is admirable with what 
cconomy and how ſ»on they erect- 
ed ſuch conſiderable ſtructures. 


But as all modes, when once the- 


old rational ways are deſpiſed, 
turn at laſt into unbounded fan- 
cies, the tracery of theſe architects 
who affected towers and fleeples, 
though the Saracens affedted cupo- 
las, introduced too much mincin 

of the Kone into open battlements, 
ſpindling pinnacles, and little carv- 
ings without proportion of diſtance, 
ſo that the eſſential rules of good 
perſpeQtive and duration were for. 


got. 


— 2 


An Account of the cruel ſacriſcces of the 
Canaanites, Pheniciaus, and other 
Natian:. Frem Objervations and 
Inquiries relating to other parts of 
ancient Hiſtery ; by Jacob Bryant. 


NE would think it ſcarce 

poſſible, that ſo unnatural a 
cuſtom, as that of human ſacrifices, 
ſhould have exiited in the world: 
but it is very certain, that it did 
not only exiſt, but almoſt univer- 
ſally prevail. I have before taken 
notice, that the Egyptians of old 
brought no victims to their tem- 
ples, nor ſhed any blood at their 
altars: But human victims and 
the hlood of men muſt be hc 
excepted ; which at one period 
they moſt certainly offered to their 
gods, The Cretans had the ſame 


cuitom : and adhered to it a moch 
longer ume. The nations of Arabta 


did 


did the ſame. 
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The people of Du- 
mah in particular ſacrificed every 
year a child; and buried it under- 
neath an altar, which they made 
uſe of inliead of an idol: For they 
did not admit of images. The 
Perſians buried people alive, A- 
meſtris, the wife of Xerxes, en- 
tombed twelve perſons quick under 
ground for the good of her ſoul. 
I: would be endleſs to enumerate 
every City, or every province, 
where theſe ſad practices obtained. 
The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the 
Phoceans, the Tomians, thoſe of 
Chios, Leſbos, Tenedos, all had 
human ſacrifices. The natives of 
the Tauric Cherſoneſus offered up 
to Diana every ſtranger whom 
chance threw upon their coalt, 
Hence aroſe that juſt expoſtulation 
in Euripides, upon the inconſiſ- 
tency ot the proceeding; wherein 
much good reaſoning is implied. 


Iphigenia wonders, as the goddeſs 


delighted in the blood of men, that 
every villain and murderer ſhould 
be priyileged to eſcape; nay, be 
driven from the threſhold of the 
temple: Whereas, if an honeſt and 
virtuous man chanced to firay 
thither, he only was ſeized upon, 
and put to death, The Pelaſgi in 
a time of ſcarcity vowed the tenth 
cf ail that ſhould be born to them, 
for a ſacrifice in order to procure 
plenty. Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian 
new three hundred noble Lacede- 
monians, among whom was Theo— 
pompus the King of Sparta, at the 
altar of Jupiter at Ithome, With- 
out doubt the Lacedemonians did 
not fail to make ample returns: 
For they were a ſevere and te- 
vengeful people, and offered the 
ike victims to Mars. Their feſti- 


val of the Diamaſtigoſis is well 
known ; when the Spartan boys 


were whipped in the ſight of their 
parents with ſuch ſeverity before 
the altar vf_ Diana Orthia, that 
they often expired under the tor- 
ture. Phylarchus afirms, as he is 
quoted by Porphyry, that of old 
every Greci.n ſtate made it a rule, 
before they marched towards an 
enemy, to ſollicit a bleſſing on 
their undertakings by human vic- 
tims. 

The Romans were accuſtomed to 
the like ſacrifices. They both de- 
voted themſelves to the infernal 

ods, and conſtrained others to 
bait to the ſame horrid doom. 
Hence we read in Titus Livius, 
that in the conſulate of Emilius 
Paulus and Terentius Varro, two 
Gauls, a man and a woman, and 
two in like manner of Greece, were 
buried alive at Rome in the Ox- 
market; where was a place under 
ground, walled round to receive 
them; which had before been made 
uſe of for ſuch cruel purpoſes. He 
ſays, it was a ſacrifice not properly 
Roman ; that 1s, not originally of 
Roman inſtitution : Yet it was fre- 
quently practiſed there, and that 
too by public authority. Plutarch 
makes mention of a like inſtance a 
few years before, in the conſulſhip 
of Flaminius and Furius. There 
is reaſon to think, that all the prin- 
cipal captives, who graced the tri- 
umphs of the Romans, were at the 
cloſe of that cruel pageantry put 
to death at the altar of jupiter 
Capitolinus. Caius Marius offered 
up his own daughter for a victim 
to the Dii Averrunci, to procure 
ſucceſs in a battle againſt the 
Cimbri; as we are informed by 
Dorotheus, quoted by Clemens. 
It 1s likewiſe atteſted by Plutarch, 
who ſays that her name was Cal- 
purnia. Marius was a man of a 
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ſour and bloody diſpoſition; and 
had probably heard of ſuch ſacri- 
ces 3 offered in the enemies 
camp, among whom they were 
very common: or he might have 
beheld them exhibited at adiſtance: 
and therefore murdcred what was 
neareſt, and ſhould have been dear- 
eſt, to him; to counteract their 
fearful ſpells, and outdo them in 
their wicked machinery, Cicero 
making mention of this cuſtom 
being common in Gaul, adds, that 
it prevailed among that people, 
even at the time when he was 
ſpeaking : from whence we may 
be led to infer, that it was then 
diſcontinued among the Romans. 
And we are told by Pliny, that it 
had then, and not very long, been 
diſcouraged. For there was a law 
enacted, when Lentulus and Crallus 
were conſuls, ſo late as the 637th 
year of Rome, that there ſhould be 
no more human ſacrifices: for till 
that time thoſe horrid rites had 
been celebrated in broad day with- 
out any maſk or controul ; which, 
had we not the beſt evidence for 
the fact, would appear ſcarce cre- 
dible, And however diſcontinued 
they may have been fora time, we 
hind, that they were again renew- 
ed; though they became not fo 
Public, nor ſo general. For not 
very long aſter this, it is reported 
of Auguſtus Cæſar, when Peruſia 
ſarrendered in the time of the ſe- 
cond Triumvirate, that beſides 
multitudes executed in a military 
manner, he offered up upon the 
Ides of March three hundred cho- 
ſen perſons, both of the Equeſtrian 
and Senatorian order, at an altar 
edicated to the manes of his uncle 
Joi Even at Rome itlelf this 
cuſtom was revived: and Porphyry 
allures us, that in his time a man 


was every year ſacrificed at the 
ſhrine of Jupiter Latiaris. Helio. 
gabalus offered the like victims to 
the Syrian deity, which he intro. 
duced among the Romans. The 
ſame 15 ſaid of Aurchan. 

The Gauls and the Germans 
were ſo devoted to this ſhockin 
cuſtom, that no buſineſs of any 
moment was tranſacted among 
them, without being prefaced with 
the blood of men. They were 
offered up to various gods; but 
particularly to Heius, Taranis, 
and Thautates, Theſe deitics are 
mentioned by Lucan, where he 
enumerates the various nations 
Ys followed the fortunes of Cz- 
ar. | 


Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine 

diro 

Thautates; horren/que feris altari. 
bus Hus; | 

Et Taranis Scythicæ non mil 
ara Diane, 


The altazs of theſe gods were fa; 
removed from the common reſort 
of men : being generally ſituated 
in the depth cf woods; that the 
gloom might add to the horrour of 
the opera:ion, and give a reverence 
to the place and proceeding. The 
perſons devoted were led thither by 
the Druids, who preſided at the 
ſolemnity, and performed the cruel 
offices of the ſacrifice, Tacitus 
takes notice of the cruelty of the 
Hermunduri, in a war with the 
Catti, wherein they had preatly 
the advantage: at the cloſe of 
which they made one general ſacri— 
fice of all that was taken in battle. 
Victor dis erſam aciem Marti ac Mer- 
curio facraverat : quo Volo, equi, 
viri, cuntla vita occidieni auntur. 
The poor remains of the legions 

7 unde; 
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under Varus ſuffered in ſome de- 
ree the ſame fate. Lucis propinguis 
kene are, apud quas Tribunos, 
ac primorum ordinum centurionss mac- 
taverant. I here were many places 
deſtined for this purpoſe all over 
Gaul and Germany; but eſpecially 
in the mighty woods of 1 
and the great Hercinian foreſt; a 
wild, that extended above thirty 
days journey in length. The places 


. 


ſet «part for this ſolemnity were 


held in the utmoſt reverence ; and 
only approached at particular ſea- 
ſons. Lucan mentions a grove of 
this ſort near Maſſilia, which even 
the Roman ſoldiers were afraid 
to violate, though commanded by 
Cxſar. It was one of thoſe ſet 
apart for the ſacrifices of the 
country, 


Lucus erat longo nunquam wiolatus 


ab &vo. 

Obſeurum cingens connexis ara 
ramis, 

Hunc non ruricole Panes, nemo- 
rumgue potentes 


Sylvan, Nympharque tenent : ſed 
barbara ritu 

Turba Deum ſtructæ ſacris fe- 
ralibus are, 

Omnis et humanis luſtrata cruori- 
bus arbos. 


Claudian compliments Stilico, that, 
among other advantages accruing 
to the Roman armies through his 
conduct, they could now venture 
into the awful foreſt of Hercinia ; 
and follow the chaſe in thoſe ſo 
much dreaded woods, and otherwiſe 
make uſe of them. 


Ut procul Herciniæ per vaſta filen- 
tia yluæ 
Fenari tut liceat; luco/que we- 


ud | 


Religione truces et robora numinis 
inſtar 

Barbarici, neſiræ feriant impune 
ſecures. 


Theſe practices prevailed among 
all the people of the north, of 
whatever denomination. The Maſ- 
ſagetæ, the Scythians, the Getes, 
the Sarmatians, all the various na— 
tions upon the Baltick, particularly 
the Suevi and Scandinavians, held 
it as a fixed principle, that their 
happineſs and ſecurity could not 
be obtained, but at the expence of 
the lives of others. Their chief 
gods were Thor, and Woden; 
whom, they. thought, they could 
never ſufficiently glut with blood. 
They had many very celebrated 
places of worſhip ; eſpecially in the 
iſland Rugen, near the mouth of 
the Oder; and in Zeeland: ſome 
too very famous among the Sem- 
nones, and Naharvalli. But the 
moſt reverenced of all, and the 
moſt frequented, was at Upſal; 
where there was every year a grand 
celebrity, which continued for nine 
days. During this term they ſacri— 
ficed animals of all forts: but the 
molt acceptable victims, and the 
moſt numerous, were men. Jp/as 
Diclimas apud plereſgue commendabat 
huimanus ſauguis, effuſus ante Deorum 
aras, et dire carmine Atvuotus : in- 
tredudta immani ill, ac barbarg. 
Sc;tharum con/uetudine, qui Deos im- 
mortales hominum ſcelere et /unguine 
piucari pojje arbitrabantur. Ot thele 
ſacrifices none were eltecmed ſa 
auipicious, and ſalutary, as a ſacrt ; 
fice of the prince of the country. 
When the lot fell for the king to 
die, it was received with univerſal 
acclamations, and every expreſſion 
of joy; as it once happened in the 
time of a famine, When they caſt 

lots, 
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lots, and it fell to king Domalder 
to be the people's victim: and he 
was accordingly put to death. 
Olaus Tretelger, another prince, 
was burnt alive to Woden. They 
did not ſpare their own children, 
Harald the fon of Gunild, the firſt 
of that name, ſlew two of his 
children to obtain a ſtorm of wind. 
„He did not let,“ ſays Verſtegan, 
* to ſacrifice two of his ſons unto 
„his idols, to the end he might 
* obtain of them ſuch a tempeſt at 
„ ſea, as ſhould break and diſperſe 
«* the ſhipping of Harald king of 
„% Denmark.” Saxo Grammaticus 
mentions a like fact. He calls the 
king Haquin; and ſpeaks of the 
perſon put to death, as two very 

opeful young princes : Ducs pre- 
flantiſſime indolis filios, hoftiarum 
more, aris admotes, potiundæ victo- 
riæ cauſa, nefaria I tatione mactawit. 
Another king bew nine ſons, in 
order to prolong his own life; in 
hopes, I ſuppoſe, that, what they 
were abridged of, would in great 
meaſure be added to himſelf. Such 
inſtances however occur not often : 
but the common victims were 
without end. Adam Bremenſis, 
ſpeaking of the awful grove at 
Upſal, where theſe horrid rites 
were celebrated, ſays, that there 
was not a ſingle tree, but what was 
reverenced, as if it were giſted 
with ſome portion of divinity: 
And all this, becauſe they were 
ſtained with gore, and foul with 
human putrefaction. Lucus tam 
ſacer eft gentilibus, ut ſinguiz arbores 
ejus ex morite vel tabo immolatorum 
divine wideantur. The ſame is 
obſerved by Scheiffer in his account 
of this place. Deorum ſacer ille 
lucus erat in arboribus fingulis Dii 
2% habitare credrbantur : ergo ad 
earum ramos corpora illa, weluts 


munera quedum Diis gratiſſima, /uf. 
pendebant. 

The manner, in which the vic. 
tims were ſlaughtered, was diverſe 
in different places. Some of the 
Gauliſh nations chined them with ; 
ſtroke of an ax. The Celtz placed 
the man, who was to be offered for 
a ſacrifice, upon a block, or an al. 
tar, with his breaſt upwards; and 
with a ſword ſtruck him forcibly 
acroſs the fernum : then tumeling 
him to the ground, from his apo- 
nies and convulfions, as well as 
from the effuſion of blood, they 
formed a judgment of future 
events, The Cimbri ripped open 
the bowels; and from them they 
pretended to divine. In Norway 
they beat mens brains out with an 
ox yoke. The ſame operation was 
performed in Iceland, by daſhing 
them againſt an altar of ſtone, In 
many places they transfixed them 
with arrows. After they were 
dead, they ſuſpended them upon 
the trees, and left them to putrify. 
One of the writers, above quoted, 
mentions, that in his time, | 95D 
carcaſes of this ſort were found in 
a wood of the Suevi. Dithmar of 
Merſburgh, an author of nearly the 
ſ me age, ſpeaks of a place called 
Ledur in Zeeland, where there 
were every year ninety and nine 
perſons ſacrificed to the god Swan- 
towite. During theſe bloody felli- 
vais a general joy prevailed ; and 
banquets were molt royally ſerved. 
They fed; they carouſed ; aud 
gave a looſe to indulgence, which 
at other times was not permitted. 
Dum ſacrificia hac peragebantur, 
vari adhibiti ſunt ritus, et (itationts 
modi : convivia celebrata magnifica : 
fars ſanguinis poſtibus illita : pars 
ad/tantibus propirata. They 1ma- 
gined, that there was ſomething 

my» 
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myſterious in the number nine: 
for which reaſon theſe feaſts were 
in ſome places celebrated every 
ninth year; in others every ninth 
month; and continued for nine 

days. When all was ended, they 
waſhed the image of the deity in 
a pool; on account, I ſuppoſe, of 
its being ſtained with blood; and 
then diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Their 
ſervants were numerous, who at- 
tended during the term of their 
fealting, and partook of the ban- 
quet. At the cloſe of all, they 
were ſmothered in the ſame pool, 
or otherwiſe made away with. On 
which Tacitus remarks, how great 
an awe this circumitance mult ne- 
ceſſarily infuſe into thoſe who were 
not admitted to theſe myſteries: 
Arcanug hinc terror, ſacra ignorantia, 
quid fit illud, quod tantum perituri 
videbant. 

Theſe accounts are handed down 
from a variety of authors in diffe- 
rent ages: many of whom were 
natives of the countries, which 
they deſcribe; and to which they 
ſeem flrongly attached. They 
would not therefore have brought 
ſo foul an imputation on the part 
of the world, in favour of which 
they were each writing ; nor could 
there be that concurrence of teſti- 
mony, were not the hiſtory in ge- 
neral true. | 

The like cuſtom prevailed to a 
great degree at Mexico, and even 
under the mild government of the 
Peruvians; and in moſt parts of 
America. In Africa it is {till kept 
up; where, in the inland parts they 
ſacrifice ſome of the captives taken 
in war to their Fetiches, in order 
to ſecure their favour. Snelgrave 
was in the king of Dahoome's 
camp, after his inroad into the 
countries of Ardra and Whidaw ; 


155 
and ſays, that he was a witneſs to 
the cruelty of this prince, whom 
he ſaw ſacrifice multitudes to the 
deity of his nation. 

The ſacrifices, of which I have 
been treating, if we except ſome 
few inſtances, conſiſted of perſons 
doomed by the chance of war, or 
aſigned by lot to be offered. But 
among the nations of Canaan, of 
whom I firſt ſpoke, the victims 
were peculiarly choſen. Their 
own children, and whatever was 
neareſt and deareſt to them, were 
deemed the moſt worthy offering 
to their god, The Carthaginians, 
who were a colony from Tyre, 
carried with them the religion of 
their mother country, and inſtitut- 
ed the ſame worſhip in the parts 
where they ſettled. It conſiſted 
in the adoration of ſeveral deities, 
but particularly of Kronus; to 
whom they offered human ſacri- 
fices ; and eſpecially the blood of 
children. If the parents were not 
at hand to make an immediate 
ofter, the magiſtrates did not fail 
to make choice of what was moſt 
fair and promiſing ; that the god 
might not be defrauded of his 
dues. Upon a check being re- 
ceived in Sicily, and ſome other 
alarming circumſtances happening, 
Himilcar without any heſitation 
laid hold of a boy, and offered 
him on the ſpot to Kronus ; and at 
the ſame time drowned a number 
of prieſts, to appeaſe the deity of 
the ſea. The Carthaginians another 
time, upon a great defeat of their 
army by Agathocles, imputed their 
miſcarriages to the anger of this 
god, whoſe ſervices had been ne- 
glected. Touched with this, and 


{ſeeing the enemy at their gates, 
they ſeized at once two hundred 
childten of the prime nobility, 

and 
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and offered them in public for a 
ſacrifice, Three hundred more, 
being perſons who were ſome how 
obnox1ous, yielded themſelves vo- 
luntarily, and were put to death 
with the others. The neglect, of 
which they accuſed themſelves, 
conſiſted in ſacrificing” children, 
purchaſed of parents among the 
poorer ſort, who reared them for 
that purpoſe; and not ſelecting 
the moſt promiſing, and the molt 
honourable, as had been the cuſtom 
of old. In ſhort, there were par- 
ticular children brought up for the 
altar, as ſheep are fattened for the 
ſhambles; and they were bought, 
and butchered in the ſame manner, 
But this indiſcriminate way of 
proceeding was thought to have 
given offence. It is remarkable, 
that the Egyptians looked out for 
the moſt ſpecious and handſome 
perſon to be ſacrificed. The Al- 
banians pitched upon the belt man 
of the community, and made him 
pay for the wickedneſs of the reſt, 
'The Carthaginians choſe what they 
thought the molt excellent, and at 
the ſame time the moſt dear to 
them; which made the lot fall 
heavy upon their children, This 
is taken notice of by Silius Italicus 
in his fourth book: 

Mos erat in populis, guss condidit 

advena Dian, 

Beoſeere cede Deos veniam, et fla- 

W rs aris, 

Inſundum diddu farvos imponere 

nat os. 


Kronus, to whom theſe ſacrifices 
were exhibited, was an oriental 
deity, the god of light and fire; 
and therefore always worihipped 
with ſome reference to that ele- 
ment. The Carthaginians, as I 


have obſerved, firſt introduced him 
into Africa. He was the ſame as 
the Orus of the Egyptians, and 
the Alorus of the eaſtern nations. 
That the name given him origi. 
nally by the Greeks was Koronus, 
is manifeſt from a place in Crete, 
which was ſacred to him, and is 
mentioned by the name Coronis. 
It is ſaid, that both the chief city, 
and the adjacent country, were 
thus denominated; and that theſe 
ſacrifices were there offered, which 
we know were peculiar to Kronus, 
P fs Ty vu EoAzmit, TpoTeron 
Kopwnids ovoruaZoutrns janvi A 
KumTpits, Apetito, . Jvere ay 
JIpwT0s AYpavagws Th Ke cores Kot 
vuuzus Af es. If this place, 
which was conſecrated to him (as 
is apparent by theſe offerings), was 
called Koronis ; it is plain, that 


his name muſt have been rendered 


by the Greeks Koronus : and both 
are a tranſpoſition for Kon-Orus, 
or Chon-Orus, „the lord Orus,” 
or VN. He was univerſally adored 
in Cyprus; but particularly in this 
part, which Porphyry ſuppoſes to 
have been Salamis. This 1s evident 
from Diodorus Siculus, who men- 
tions a city Ouranie here. He 
makes it indeed diſtin from Sa- 
lamis ; but places it hard by, be- 
tween that city and Carpaſia; 
where the river Chour (the Ouc 
Our of the Phenicians, and the 


Courium, K pier, of the Greeks) 


runs at this day. The Greeks 
thought Kronus was the ſame as 
Xpovac: but it was an oriental 
name; and the etymology was to 


be looked for among people of thoſe 


parts. 


ByXoc er EugpyT2o, Aicus Xtxaujaerce 
AMKa)y 
A tic teu; Neue, APAT KPONOZ, 
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The Greeks, we find, called the 
deity, to whom theſe offerings 
were made, Agraulos; and feigned 
that ſhe was a woman, and the 
daughter of Cecrops. But how 
came Cecrops to have any connec- 
tion with Cyprus? Agraulos is a 
corruption, and tranſpoſition of the 
original name, which ſhould have 
been rendered Uk E! Aur, or Uk El 
Aurus ; but has, like many other 
oriental titles and names, been 
ſtrangely ſophiſticated; and is here 
changed to Agraulos. It was 1n 
reality the god of light; the Orus 
and Alorus, of whom I have ſaid fo 
much, who was always worſhipped 
with fire. This deity was the 
Moloch of the Tyrians and Ca- 
naanites, and the Melech of the 
eaſt; that is, the great and prin- 
cipal god, the god of light, of 
whoa fire was ekeemed a ſymbol ; 
and at whoſe ſhrine, inſtead of viler 
victims, they offered the blood of 
men, 

Such was the Kronus of the 
Greeks, and the Moloch of the 
Phenicians : and nothing can ap- 
pear more ſhocking, than the ſa- 
crifices of the | yrians, and Car- 
thaginians, which they performed 
to this idol. In all emergencies 
of ſtate, and times of general ca- 
lamity, they devoted what was 
moſt neceſſary and valuabie to 
them, for an offering to the gods, 
and particularly to Moloch. But 
beſides theſe undetermined times 
of bloodſhed, they had particular 
and preſcribed ſeaſons every year, 
when children were choſen out of 
the moſt noble and reputable fa- 
milies, as I have before mentioned. 
If a perſon had an only child, it 
was the more liable to be put to 
death, as being eſteemed more ac- 
ceptable to the deity, and more 


efficacious of the general good. 
Thoſe, who were ſacrificed to 
Kronus, were thrown into the 
arms of a molten 1dol, which ſtood 
in the midit of a large fire, and 
was red with heat, The arms of 
it were ſtretched out, with the 
hands turned upwards, as it were 
to receive them; yet ſloping down- 
wards, ſo that they dropt from 
thence iuto a glowing furnace be- 
low. To other gods they were 
otherwiſe ſlaughtered ; and, as it 
is implied, by the very hands of 
their parents. What can be more 
horrid to the imagination, than to 
ſuppoſe a father leading the deareft 
of all his ſons to ſuch an infernal 
ſhrine? or a mother, the moſt en- 
gazing and affedionate of her 
daughters, juſt riſing to maturity, 
to be ſlaughtered at the altar of 
Aſhreroth or Baal? juſtin deſcribes 
this unnatural cuſtom very. pathe- 
tically. Qrippe homines, ut viftimas 
immolabant ; et impuberes (que ta- 
hoſtium miſericordiam provecat) aris 
admovebant + pacem ſanguine eorum 
expoſcentes, pro quorum vid Dit ro- 


gari maxime ſolent. Such was their 


blind zeal, that this was continu- 
ally practiſed ; and ſo much of 
natural affection ſtill left unextin- 
guiſhed, as to render the ſcene ten 
times more ſhocking, from the 
tenderneſs which they ſeemed to 
expreſs, They embraccd their 
ehildren with great fondneſs; and 
encouraged them in the gentleſt 
terms, that they might not be ap- 
palled at the fight of the helliſh 
proceſs: begging of them to ſub. 
mit with chearfulneſs to this fearful 
operation, If there was any ap- 
pearance of a tear riſing, or a cry 
unawares eſcaping; the mother 
ſmothered it with her kiſſes: thar 
there might not be any * of 
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backwardneſs, or conſtraint : but 
the whole be a free-will-offering. 
Blanditiis, et ofculo comprimente va- 
gitum, ne flebilis hoſtia immoletur. 
Theſe cruel endearments over, they 
ſtabbed them to the heart, or o- 
therwiſe opened the ſluices of life; 
and with the blood warm, 2s it 
ran, beſmeared the altar, and the 
grim viſage of the idol, Theſe 
were the cuſtoms, which the II- 
raelites learned of the people of 
Canaan ; and for which they are 
upbraided by the Pſalmiſt. They 
did not deſtroy the nations, con- 
cerning whom the Lord command- 
ed them: but were mingled among 
the heathen, and learned their 
works. Yea, they ſacrificed their 
ſons and their daughters unto 
devils, and ſhed innocent blood, 
even the blood of their ſons and of 
their daughters, whom they ſacri- 
ficed unto the idols of Canaan : 
and the land was polluted with 
blood. 'Thus were they defiled 
with their own works, and went a 
whoring with their own inven- 
tions.” 

Theſe cruel rites, practiſed in fo 
many nations, made Plutarch de- 
bate with himſelf, “„ whether it 
would not have been better for the 
Galatz, or for the Scythians, to 
have had no tradition or concep- 
tion of any ſuperior beings, than 
to have formed to themſelves no- 
tions of gods, who delighted in 
the blood of men ; of pods, who 
eſteemed human victims the moſt 
acceptable and perfe& ſacrifice ? 
Would it not,” ſays he, have 
been more eligible for the Cartha- 
ginians to have had the atheiſt 
Critias, or Diagoras, their law- 
giver at the commencement of 


their polity, and to have been 
taught, that there was neither 
god, nor dzmon, than to have 
acrificed, in the manner they were 
wont, to the god which they a. 
dored ? Wherein they acted, not as 
the perſon did, ,vhom Empedocles 
deſcribes in ſome poetry, where 
he expoſes this unnatural cuſtom. 
The lire there with many idle vows 
ofters up unwittingly his ſon for a 
ſacrifice; but the youth was {6 
changed in feature and figure, that 
his father did not know him. 
Theſe people uſed, knowingly and 
wilfully, to go through this bloody 
work, and ſlaughter their own off 
ſpring. Even they, who were 
childleſs, would not be exempted 
from this curſed tribute; but pur- 
chaſed children at a price of the 
poorer ſort, and put them to death 
with as little remorſe as one would 
kill a lamb, or a chicken. The 
mother, who ſacrificed her child, 
ſtood by without any ſeeming ſenſe 
of what ſhe was loſing, and with- 
out uttering a groan. If a ſigh did 
by chance eſcape, ſhe loſt all the 
honour which ſhe propoſed to 
herſelf in the offering ; and the 
child was notwithſtanding lain, 
All the time of this celebrity, 
while the children were murdering, 
there was a noiſe of clarions and 
tabors ſounding before the idol; 
that the cries and ſhrieks of the 
victims might not be heard. Tell 
me now,” ſays Plutarch, if 
the monſters of old, the Ty- 
phons, and the giants, were to 
expel the gods, and to rule the 
world in their ſtead; could they 
require a ſervice more horrid, 
than theſe infernal rites and ſacri- 
fices?“ 
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Of the Chaldeatts, and their ori- 
ginal, From the ſame. 


Have ſhewn, that the diſtinction 

made by Africanus, Euſebius, 
and others, between Chaldean and 
Arabian kings, is void of all 
foundation : and, were the liſt, 
that they produce, genuine, it 
would determine the point againſt 
them. All that can be eſteemed 
true in the ſeries they produce, 
is the names of thoſe who are 
foremoſt in the Iiſt. And, how- 
ever miſtaken they may have been 
in thoſe that follow; yet, ſetting 
them aſide, we may learn, in re- 
ſpe& to the Chaldeans, what was 
the opinion of theſe writers, and 
what tradition had taught them ; 
that Ham, Chus, and Nimbrod 
were the heads of this nation. And 
as the Chaldeans were the moſt 
antient inhabitants of the country 
called by their name ; there are 
no other principals, to whom we 
may refer their original. They 
ſeem to have been the moſt early 
conſtituted, and ſettled, of any 
people upon earth: And from their 
ſituation it appears, and from every 
other circumſtance, that Chus was 
the head of their family, and 
Nimbrod their firſt king. They 
ſeem to have been the only people, 
that did not migrate at the general 
diſperſion : and the center of their 
province was at Ur, not far from 
the conflux of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. From hence they ex- 
tended themſelves under the names 
of Cuſeans and Arabians,. as far as 
Egypt weſt, and eaitward to the 

anges; occupying to the ſouth all 
the Aſiatic ſea-coaſt, and the whole 
of the large continent of Arabia: 
And from thence they paſſed the 


Erythrean gulf, and penetrated 


into Ethiopia. They were conti- - 


nually incroaching upon thoſe 
thac were neareſt to them; and 
even treſpaſſed upon their own 
brotherhood. In proceſs of time 
they got full poſſeſſion of Egypt, 
and the whole coaſt of Africa 
upon the Mediterranean even to 
the Atlantic ocean, as far as Fez 
and 1athlet: and are to be found 
within the tropics almoſt as low as 
the Gold coaſt. Upon the Gambia 
is the king of Barſally, of Arabian 
extraction, as are all the Phooley 
nations; who retain their original 
language, and are of the religion 
of Mahomet. One of theſe, Job 
Ben Solomon by name, was not 
many years fince in England, He 
had been unjuſtly ſeized on by a 
prince, bis neighbour, and carried 
to America, where he was ſold 
for a ſlave: but writing an affect- 
ing account of his misfortune in 
his native tongue, it raiſed the 
curioſity, as well as pity, of ſome 
perſons of conſequence in theſe 
parts; who redeemed him, and ſent 
for him over; and having ſhewn 
him ſingular marks of favour, at 
his requeſt diſpatched him to his 
own country. 


— 
— 


Memoirs of Richard Plantagenet, (a 
natural ſon of king Richard III.) 
wh? died 22 Dec. 15 50. (4 Edw. 
VI.) In a letter from Dr Tho- 
mas Brett, to Dr. William War- 
ren, preſident of T rinity-hall. 


Dear Will, 


09D OW for the ſtory of 
| N Richard Plantagenet. 

In the year 1720, (I have forgot 
the particular day, only remember 
at 
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it was about Michaelmas) I waited 
on the Jate lord Heneage, earl of 
Winchelſea, at Eaſtwell-houſe, and 
found him ſitting with the regiſter 
of the pariſh of Eaſtwell lying open 
before him. He told me, that he 
had been looking there to ſee who 
of his own family was mentioned 
in it. But, ſays he, I have a cu- 
rioſity here to ſhow you. And 
then ſhewed me, and I immediate- 
ly tranſcribed it into my almanack, 
„ Richard Plantagenet was buryed 
% the 22d daye of December, anno 
t ut ſupra. Ex Regiſtro de Eaſtavell, 
% ſub anno, 1550.” This is all the 
regiſter mentions of him; ſo that 
we cannot ſay, whether he was bu- 
ried in the church or church yard; 
nor is there now any other memo- 
rial of him, except the tradition in 
the family, and ſome little marks 
where his houſe ſtood. The ſtory 
my lord to!d me was this : 

Wher Sir Thomas Moyle built 
that houſe, (Eaſtwell- place) he ob- 
ſerved his chief bricklayer, when- 
ever he left off work, retiied with 
a book. Sir Thomas had curioſity 
to know what book the man read; 
but was ſome time before he could 
diſcover it; he ſtill putting the 
book up if any one came toward 
him. However, at laſt, Sir Those 
mas ſurpriſed him, and ſnatched 
the book from him; and looking 
into it, found it to be Latin. Here- 
upon, he examined him, and find- 
ing he pretty well underſtood that 
language, * he enquired, how he 
came by his learning ? Hereupon, 
the man told him, as he had been 
a good maſter to him, he would 
venture to truſt him with a ſecret 
he had never before revealed to any 
one. He then informed him, That 
he was boarded with a Latin ſchool- 


maſter, without knowing who hi: 
parents were, till he was fifteen ot 
ſixteen years old ; only a gentle. 
man (who took ocaſion to acquaint 
him he was no relation to him) 
came once a quarter, and paid fot 
his board, and took care to ſee that 
he wanted nothing. And, one 
day, this gentleman took him, and 
carried him to a fine great houſe, 
where he paſſed through ſeveral 
ſtately rooms, in one of which he 
left him, bidding him ſtay there. 

Then a man, finely dreſt, with 
a ftar and garter, came to him; 
aſked him 3 queſtions, talked 
kindly to him, and gave him ſome 
money. Then the fore- mentioned 
gentleman returned, and conducted 
him back to his ſchool. 

Some time after, the ſame gen- 
tleman came to him again, with 
a horſe and proper accoutrements, 
and told him, he muſt take a jour- 
ney with him into the country. 
They went into Leiceſterſhire, and 
came to' Boſworth field; and he 
was carried to king Richard Ili's 
tent. The king embraced him, 
and told him he was his ſon, “ Bur, 
child,” ſays he, ** to-tnorrow I 
muſt fight for my crown, And, 
aſſure yourſelf, if I loſe that, I will 
loſe my life too: but I hope to 
preſerve both. Do you ſtand in 
iuch a place, (directing him to a 
particular place) where you may 
ſee the battle, out of danger. And 
when [ have gained the victory, 
come to me; I will then own you 
to be mine, and take care of you. 
But, if I ſhould be ſo unfortunate 
as to loſe the battle, then ſhift as 
well as you can, and take care to 
let nobody know that I am your 
father ; for no mercy will be ſhewed 
to any one ſo nearly related to 

me.“ 
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me.“ Then the king gave him a 
purſe of gold, and diſmiſſed him. 

lie followed the king's direc- 
tions. And, when he ſaw the bat- 
tle was loft, and the king killed, 
he haſted to London, ſold his horſe 
and fine cloaths; and the better to 
conceal himſelf from all ſuſpicion 
of being ſon to a king, and that 
he might have means to live by 
his honeſt labour, he put himſelf 
apprentice to a bricklayer, But, 
having a competent ſkill in the 
Latin tongue, he was unwilling to 
loſe it ; and having an inclination 
alſo to reading, and no delight in 
the converſation of thoſe he was 
obliged to work with, he generally 
ſpent all the time he had to ſpare 
in reading by himſelf. 

Sir Thomas ſaid, ** You are now 
old, and almoſt paſt your labour; 
I will give you the running of my 
kitchen as long as you hve,” He 
anſwered, ** Sir, you have a nu- 
merous family ; I have becn uſed to 
live retired ; give me leave to build 
a houſe of one room for myſelf, in 
ſuch a field, and there, with your 
good leave, I will live and die.” 
dir Thomas granted his requelt ; 
he built his houſe, and there con- 
tinued to his death. 

| ſuppoſe (tho* my lord did not 
mention it) that he went to eat in 
the family, and then retired to his 
hut. My lord ſaid, that there was 
no park at that time; but when 
the park was made, that houſe was 
taken into it, and continued ſtand- 
ing till his (my lord's) father pull- 
ed it down. * But,” ſaid my 
lord, © I would as ſoon have pull- 
ed down this houſe;” meaning 
Eaſtwell- place. 

| have been computing the age 
of this Richard Plantagenet when 

Vol. X. E 


he died, and find it to be about $1. 
For Richard III. was killed Au- 
uit 23, 1485, (which ſubtracted 
Rom 1550, there remains 65) to 
which add 16, (for the age of 
Richard Plantagenet at that time) 


and it makes 81. But, though he 


lived to that age, he could ſcarce 
enjoy his retirement in his little 
houſe above two or three years, or 
a little more. For I find by Phil- 
pot, that Sir Thomes Moyle did 
not purchaſe the eſtate of Eaſtwell 
till about the year 1543 or 4. We 
may therefore reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that, upon his building a new 
houſe on his purchaſe, he could 
not come to live in it till 1546, 
but that his workmen were conti- 
nued to build the walls about his 
gardens, and other conveniences off 
from the houſe. And till he came 
to live in the houſe, he could not 
well have an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving how Richard Plantagenet 
retired with his book. So that it 
was probably towards the latter end 
of the year 1546, when Richard and 
Sir Thomas had the fore- mentioned 
dialogue together. Conſequently, 
Richard could not build his houſe, 
and have it dry enough for him 
to live in, till the year 1547. 80 
that he muſt be 77 or 78 years 
of age before he had his writ of 
eaſe. . Tam, 


Dear Brother Will, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Tho. BRETT. 
Spring Grove, 
Sept. I, 1733. 
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T he teſtimony of Clement Ma: deftone, | 


that the bod; of king Henry IV. 
ewas thrown into the Thames, and 
not buried at Canterbury. Tranſ- 
lated from a Latin manuſcript in 
the library of Benet college, Cam- 
bridge, M.X1V.XCVII1L. 


HIRTY days after the death 

of Henry IV. one of his 
domeſtics came to the houſe of 
the Holy Trinity, in Hounſlow, 
and dined there. And as the by- 
ſanders were talking at dinner- 
time of that king's irreproachable 
morals, this man ſaid to a certain 
eſquire, named Thomas Madeſ- 
tone, then fitting at table, Whe- 
ther he was a good man or not, 
God knows ; but of this I am cer- 
tain, that when his corpſe was car- 
ried from Weſtminſter towards Can- 
terbury, in a ſmall veſſel, in order 
to be buried there, I and two more 
threw his corpſe into the ſea, be- 
rween Berkengum and Graveſend. 
And (he added with an oath) we 
were overtaken by ſuch a ſtorm of 
winds and waves, that many of the 
nobility, who followed us in eight 
ſhips, were diſperſed, ſo as with 


difficulty to eſcape being loſt. But 


we, who were with the body, de- 
ſpairing of our lives, with one con- 
ſeat threw it into the ſea; and a 
great calm enſued, The coſſin in 
which it lay, covered with cloth of 
gold, we carried with great ſolem- 
nity to Canterbury, and buried it. 
The monks of Canterbury there- 
fore ſay, that the tomb [not the 
body] of Henry V. is with us. 
As Peter ſaid of holy David, Acts 
1 

As God Almighty is my witneſs 
and judge, | ſaw this man, and 


heard him ſwear to my father, 


Thomas Maydeſtone, that all the 
above was true. 
CLEMENT MAYDEsToxg, 


MT 


Fm 


Of muſical ſounds ; and of the origin 
of the names of the days of the 
abeeh. From the connexion of the 
Roman, Saxon, and En liſh Coins, 
By William Clarke, M. 1. 


T was diſcovered by obſerya. 

tion and experience, that there 
was in nature only ſeven different 
notes, or ſounds, or, as the poet 
calls them, ** ſeptem diſcrimina 
vocum;“ that every octave was a 
repetition of the ſame note, only 
higher or lower. This truth, my- 
ſterious as it truly is, could not be 
ſuffered to paſs (ſuch is the vanity 
of human nature) without ſome 
explication; and therefore was 
ſoon reſolved into another myſtery, 
viz, that theſe ſeven muſical notes 
were the expreſſions of the ſame 
tones, which the ſeven planets 
made in the different ſpheres or 
revolutions, Pythagoras intro- 
duced this new principle into the 
old Greek philoſophy. Macro- 


bius thinks he was the author of 


it; but Quintilian does not ſcruple 
to affirm, that it was taken from 
the tradition of more ancient times. 
However this was, it was a pre- 
vailing opinion among the old phi— 
loſophers, eſpecially the Pythago- 
reans. Among them, a man would 
have been thought to have had no 


muſic in his ſoul, who had diſ- 


puted this fundamental principle. 
Macrobius ſpeaks of it, as riſing 
al moſt to demonſtration. Ex his 
inexpugnabili ratione collectum 
eſt, muſicos ſonos de ſphaerarum 


ccleſtium converſione procedere.“ 
The 
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The ancient planetary ſyſtem was 
an unſettled thing: it differed 
often, as the dark conjectures of 
their philoſophers furniſhed a va- 
riety of opinions without fixing 
upon one. But it appears from 
great authorities, that one of the 
molt popular and prevailing op1- 
nions was that which was after- 
wards called the Ptolemaic. The 
earth was in thc centre, and then 
the reſt of the planets in this or- 
der: firſt the Moon, then Mer- 
cury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Ju- 
piter and Saturn. As there were 
ſeven planets, the lyre had for 
this reaſon ſeven ſtrings: it was 
formed upon this plan to ex- 
preſs the harmony of the heavens, 
Varro calls the planetary ſyſtem 
% mobilem divum Ilycam.” And 
Quintilian takes it for granted, 
that the world was the great ori- 
ginal from which the lyre was 
taken: ** mundum ipſum ejus ra- 
tione compoſitum efſe, quam poſtea 
fit lyra imitata.* One of the an- 
cient muſicians ſays, that Mer- 
Mars. 


Saturn. Jupiter. 


Sol. 
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cury, the inventor of the old ſeven- 
ſtringed lyre, fitted it up and 
turned it in imitation of thoſe 
ſpheres which the planets moved 
in. 

Let us now come to Dion 
Caſſius. What he ſays upon the 
ſubject amounts to this: That 
calling the days of the week by 
the names of the ſeven planets 
was a cuſtom taken from the 
Egyptians; and, though not of 
very ancient date, was then be- 
come familiar among the Romans, 
and received among all nations: 
that this diſtribution of the days 
was owing to the muſic of the an- 
cients, One of their moſt cele- 
brated tunes was the Diateſſaron; 
and ſtriking the ftrings of the 
lyre, as that tune directed, would 
allign the days of the week to 
each planet, juſt in that order, in 
which they are now ranged. There 
is no explaining this well, without 
giving a ſcheme of it. The pla- 
nets in the order of the old Ptole- 
maic ſyſtem ftood thus: 

Luna. 


Venus. Mercury. 


Saturday, Thurſday, Tueſday. Sunday. Friday, Wedneſday. Monday. 


The planets diſtributed by the Diateſſaron thus: 


7 5 3 1 6 5 2 
or, Sunday, Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, Thurſday, Friday, Saturday, 


juſt as we place the days of the week. 
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In playing this tune upon the 
lyre, Dion indeed ſays, that you 
ſtruck the outermoſt ſtring, or Sa- 
turn, firſt; then every fourth ſtrin 
inclufive in their order, But it 
appears by the old muſicians, that 
there were ſeveral ways of begin- 
ning this tune, and that you might 
ſet off from different ſtrings. In 
reckoning the days of the week, 
they plainly began with the fourth: 
and it is allowed by the judges of 
muſic, that ſtriking the firſt ring 
laſt would make the compoſition 
more harmonious. 

Dion's obſervation about the 
antiquity of this cuſtom ſeems to 
be as well grounded. He ſays, 
that the ancient Greeks knew no- 
thing of it. It is certain, that the 
univerſal reception of it among the 
Greeks and Romans could not be 
long before his time, Ovid would 
ſcarce have loſt an opportunity of 
embelliſhing his Faſti with the 
ſtory of ſome of theſe hebdoma- 


dary deities, if this had been the 
uſual practice in that age. Reck- 
oning che month, and conſequently 
the year, by weeks, was very an- 
cient, Philo and Joſephus aſſure 
us, that this diſtribution of time 
was univerſally received among all 
nations, 

The practice of aſſigning each 
day cf the week to a particular 
deity was, as Herodotus informs 
us, an invention cf the Egyptians : 
from thence it came by flow ad- 
vances into Italy and Rome. Moſt 
of the Egyptian cuſtoms had been 
long held in great contempt by 
the Romans; but after Veſpaſian 
had aſſumed the purple, and eſta— 
bliſhed himſelf in the empire, they 
began to be more faſhionable at 
court. This invention, whenever 
it was received there, came from 
thence to our anceltors the Saxons; 
and is one inſtance, among many 
others, of their great diſpoſition 
to imitate the Roman cuſtoms, 


ESS AWV VS. 
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Thoughts on the Cauſes and Conſe- 


quences of the preſent high Price 
of Proviſions, 


Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis 
Commune magnum. 


HE high price of provi- 

ſions, and all the neceſla- 
ries of life, is an evil ſo incon- 
venient to all conditions of men, 
and ſo intolerable to ſome, that 
it is not ſurpriſing that all ſhould 
ſuffer it with much diſcontent, and 


many be drove by it into deſpair, 


or into riots, rapine, and all kinds 
of diſorders, The latter, indeed, 
we cannot but expeR, if we con- 
fider, that the enemies of all go- 
vernment and ſubordination, ſo 
numerous in this country, will not 
fail to avail themſelves of this fa- 
vourable opportunity, to ſpread 
univerſal difſatisſattion, and in- 
flame the minds of the people to 
ſeek redreſs by ſuch infamous and 
dangerous methods. This they 
endeavour, too ſucceſsfully, to 
effect, by daily repreſenting in the 
public papers, that this calamity 
ariſes from the artifices of mono- 
polizers, regraters, foreſtallers, 
and engroſſers, encouraged, or at 
leaſt connived at, by miniſters de- 
ſirous of oppretling the people, 
and parliaments unattentive to 
their complaints. It is hard to 
ſay, whether the ignorance of theſe 


. 


writers, or their malevolence, is 


ſuperior; or, whether the abſurdi- 


ty of their principles, or the miſ- 
chief of them, is the greateſt: 
but one may venture to aftirn, 
that our people, notwithſtanding 
the preſent ſcarcity, are ſtill bet- 
ter fed than taught. 'This un- 
doubtedly makes it neceſſary, at 
this time, that the true cauſes of 
this evil ſhould be explained to 
them; which, if it leſſens not 
their wants, may in ſome meaſure 
abate their ill- founded indigna- 
tion. bY | 
To this end I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, as conciſely as poſſible, 
that the preſent high price of pro- 
vihons ariſes principally from 
tvw/o ſources; the increaſe of our 
national debts, and the increafe of 
our liches; that is, from the po- 
verty of the public, and the wealth 
of private individuals. From what 
cauſes theſe have been increaſed, 
and what have been the effects of 
that increaſe, ſhall be the ſubje& 
of the few following pages. — 
It will ſurely be unneceſſary to 
inquire into the cauſes of the late 
immenſe increaſe of our national 
debt; whoever remembers the ma- 
ny millions annually borrowed, 
funded, and expended, during the 
laſt war, can be under no difii- 
culty to account for its increaie, 
To pay intereſt for theſe new funds, 


new taxes were every year im- 
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poſed, and additional burthens 
laid on every comfort, and almoſt 
every neceſſary, of life, by former 
taxes, occaſioned by former wars, 
before ſufficiently loaded. Theſe 
muſt unavoidably increaſe the 
prices of them, and that in a 
much greater proportion than 1s 
uſually underſtood : for a duty 
Jaid on any commodity does not 
only add the value of that duty to 
the price of that commodity, but 
the dealer in it muſt advance the 
price double or treble times that 
ſum ; for he muſt not only repay 
himſelf the original tax, but muſt 
have compenſation for his loſſes 
in trade by bad debts, and loſs of 
intereſt by his increaſed capital. 
Beſides this, every new tax does 
not only affect the price of the 
commodity on which it is laid, but 
that of all others, whether taxed 
or not, and with which, at firſt 
ſight, it ſeems to have no manner 
of connection. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, a tax on candles muſt 
raiſe the price of a coat, or a pair 
of breeches ; becauſe, out of theſe, 
all the taxes on the candles of the 
wool-comber,; weaver, and the tai- 
lor, muſt be paid: a duty upon 
ale muſt raiſe the price of ſhoes ; 
becauſe from them all the taxes 
upon ale drank by the tanner, 
leather-dreſſer, and ſhoemaker, 
which is not a little, muſt be re- 
funded. No tax is immediately 
laid upon corn, but the price of it 
muſt neceſſarily be advanced; be- 
cauſe, out of that, all the innu— 
merable taxes paid by the farmer 
on windows, ſoap, candles, malt, 
hops, leather. ſalt, and a thou- 
ſand others, muſt be repaid: fo 
that corn is as effeQually taxed, 
as if a duty by the buſhel had been. 
primarily laid upon it; for taxes, 


like the various ſtreams which form 
a general inundation, by what. 
ever channels they ſeparately find 
admiſſion, unite at laſt, and over. 
whelm the whole. "The man, 
therefore, who fold ſand upon an 
aſs, and raiſed the price of it dur. 
ing the late war, though abuſed 
for an impoſition, molt certainly 
acted upon right reaſons; for, 
though there were no new taxes 
then impoſed either on ſand or 
aſſes, yet he found by experience, 
that, from the taxes laid on almoſt 
all other things, he could neither 
maintain himſelf, his wife, or his 
aſs, as cheap as formerly ; he was 
therefore under a neceſſity of ad- 
vancing the price of his ſand, out 
of which alone all the taxes which 
he paid mult be refunded. Thus, 
] think, it is evident beyond all 
doubt, that the increaſe of taxes 
muſt increaſe the price of every 
thing; whether taxed or not; and 
that this is one principal cauſe of 
the preſent extraordinary advance 
of proviſions, and all the neceſſa- 
ries of life. 

The other great ſource, from 
whence this calamity ariſes, 1s cer- 
tainly our vaſt increaſe of riches ; 
the cauſes and conſequences of 
which 1 will now briefly conſider. 
That our riches are in fact amaz- 


ingly increaſed within a few years, 


no one, who is in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with this country, can 
entertain a doubt: whoever will 
caſt his eyes on our public works, 
our roads, our bridges, our pave- 
ments, and our hoſpitals, the pro- 
digious extenſion of our capital, 
and in ſome proporticn that of 
every conſiderable town in Great 


Britain: whoever will look into 


the poſſeſſions and expences of in- 


dividuals, their houſes, furniture, 
tables, 
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tables, equipages, parks, gardens, 
cloaths, plate, and jewels, will 
find every where round him ſufli— 
cient marks to teſtify to the truth 
of this propoſition. This great in- 
creaſe of private opulence 15 un- 
doubtedly owing to the very fame 
cauſe which increaſed our national 
debt; that 1s, to the enormous 
expences and unparalleled ſucceſs 
of the late war; and indeed very 
much ariſes from that very debt 
ifeif, Every million funded is in 
fact a new creation of io much 
wealth to individuals, both of 
principal and intereſt ; for the 
principal, being eaſily transferable, 
operates exactly as ſo much caſh ; 
and the intereſt, by enabling ſo 
many to conſume the commodities 
on which taxes are laid for the 
payment of it, in a great meaſure 
produces annually an income, to 
diſcharge itſelf. Of all the enor- 
mous ſums then expended, li:tle, 
beſides the ſubſidies granted to 
German princes, was loſt to the in- 
dividuals of this, country, though 
the whole was irrecoverably alie- 
nated from the public : all the reſt 
annually returning into the pock— 
ets of the merchants, contractors, 
brokers, and ftock-zobbers, ena- 
bled them to lend it again to the 
public on a new mortgage the fol- 
lowing year. Every emiſſion of 
paper-credit by bank-notes, ex- 
chequer and navy bills, ſo long as 
they circulate, anſwers all the 
purpoſes of ſo much additional 
gold and filver as their value a- 
mounts to, If we add to theſe 
the immenſe riches daily flowing 
in, ſince that period, from our 
commerce, extended over every 
quarter of the globe, from the 
new channels of trade opened with 
America, and the amazing ſums 


imported ſrom the Eaſt-Indies, it 
will not ſure be difficult to account 
for the opulence of the preſent 
times, which has enabled men to 


increaſe their expences, and carry 


luxury to a pitch unknown to all 
former ages. 

The effects of this vaſt and ſud- 
den increaſe of riches are no leſs 
evident than their cauſe: the firſt 
and moſt obvious effect of the in- 
creaſe of money is the decreaſe 
of its value, like that of all other 
commodities; for money being 
but a commodity, its value mult 
be relative, that 1s, dependant on 
the quantity of itſelf, and the 
quantity of the things to be pur- 
chaſed with it. In every country 
where there is great plenty of pro- 
viſions, and but little money, there 
proviſions muſt be cheap, that is, 
a great deal of them will be ex- 
changed for a little money: on 
the contrary, where there are but 
little proviſions 1g proportion to 
the number of conſumers, and a 
great pienty of money, or what 
paſſes for money, there they will 
inevitably be dear; that is, a great 
deal of money muſt be given to 
purchaſe them. Theſe effects muſt 
eternally follow their cauſes in all 
ages and in all countries; and that 
they have done ſo, the hiſtory of 
all countries in all ages ſufficiently 
informs us. The value of money 
at the time of the Norman con- 
queſt was near tweaty times greater 
than at preſent; and it has been 
gradually decreaſing from that pe- 
riod, in proportion as our riches 
have increaled: it has decreaſed 
not leſs than one third during the 
preſent century; and I believe one 
half at leaſt of that third fince the 
commencement of the laſt war, 
which, I doubt not, could it be 
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exactly computed, would be found 
to be in due proportion to the in- 
creaſe of its quantity, either in 
real or fictitious caſh ; and that the 
price of proviſions is advanced in 
the ſame proportion during the 
ſame period. 

The increaſe of money does not 
only operate on the price of pro- 
viſions by the diminution of its 
own value, but by enabling more 
people to purchaſe, and conſe- 
quently to conſume them ; which 
maſt unavoidably likewiſe increaſe 
their ſcarcity, and that muſt ſtill 
add more' to their price. Twenty 
rich families will conſume ten 
times as much meat, bread, butter, 
ſoap, and candles, as twenty poor 
families conſiſting of the ſame 
number; and the prices of all theſe 
muſt certainly riſe in proportion to 
the demand. This effect of the 
increaſe of wealth, in many coun- 
tries of Europe, is very viſible at 
this day, and in none more than in 
the northern parts of this jiſland, 
who, having of late acquired riches 
by the introduction of trade, ma- 
nufactures, and tillage, can now 
well afford to eat roaſt beef, and 
therefore conſume much of thoſe 
cattle, with which they were for- 
merly glad to ſupply us; and will 
not part with the reſt but at prices 
greatly advanced. The conſump- 
tion of every thing is alſo amaz- 
ingly increaſed from the increaſe 
of wealth in our metropolis, and 
indeed in every corner of this 
kingdom; and the manner of liv- 
ing, throughout all ranks and con- 
ditions of men, is no leſs amaz- 
ingly altered : the merchant, who 
formerly thought himſelf fortu— 
nate, if, in a courſe of thirty or 
forty years, by a large trade and 
ſtrict economy, he amaſled toge- 


ther as many thouſand pounds, 
now acquires in a quarter of that 
time double that ſum, or breaks 
for a greater, and vies all the while 
with the firſt of our nobility, in 
his houſes, table, furniture, and 
equipage: the ſhopkeeper, who 
uſed to be well contented with one 
diſh of meat, one fire, and one 
maid, has now two or three times 
as many of each ; his wife has her 
tea, her card-parties, and her 
dreſſing room; and his prentice 
has climbed from the kitchen: fre 
to the front-boxes at the play- 
houſe. The loweſt manufacturer 
and meanelt mechanic will touch 
nothing but the very beſt pieces 
of meat, and the fineſt white 
bread ; and, if he cannot obtain 
double the wages for being idle, 
to what he formerly received for 
working hard, he thinks he has a 
right to ſeek for a redreſs of his 
grievances, by riot and rebellion. 
Since then the value of our money 
1s decreaſed by its quantity, our 
con{amption increaſed by univerſal 
luxury, and the ſupplies, which 
we uſed to receive from poorer 
countries, now alſo grown rich, 
greatly diminiſhed, the preſent ex- 
orbitant price of all the neceſſaries 
of life can be no wonder. 

From what has been here of- 
fered, I think this may be readily 
accounted for, without having re- 


courſe to foreſtallers, regraters, en- 


ay png monopolizers, higglers, 
adgers, bounties, poſt-chaiſes, 
turnpike- roads, enlarging of farms, 
and the extenſion of the metropo- 
lis, with all that ridiculous cata- 
logue of cauſes, which have been 
aſſigned by effay-writers to this 
evil, and frequently adopted by 
the abſurdity of their readers, 
How far all or any of theſe 

have 
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have accidentally, collaterally, or cauſe one penny was then earned 
locally contributed to augment the with as much labour, and when 
price of proviſions, I cannor deter- earned would fetch as much of 
mine, nor do | think it of much every thing at market, as fifteen 
importance to inquire; becauſe I will in theſe days: was the value 
am ſatisfied, whatever may have of money now as preat, and the 
been their effects, they could have price of other things as ſmall, as in 
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had none at all, had they, not been 
aſſiſted by the firſt and great cauſe, 
the increaſe of riches; for no ar- 


thoſe times, and proviſions bore 
the ſame price as at preſent, they 
would then be dear indeed, and the 


— 


tifices of traders can make their pamphleceers would have good rea- 
commodities dear in a poor coun- ſon to impute their dearneſs to the 
try; that is, ſell things for a great frauds of engroſſers and monopoliz- 
deal of money, where there is lit- ers; but as the price of every thing 
tle to be found. It ſeems there= beſides, of houſes, furniture, cloaths, 
fore to no purpoſe to ſearch out horſes, coaches, fees, petquiſites, 
for cauſes of the preſent hizh and votes, areall equally advanced; 
price of proviſions, from facts, nay, as every pamphlet, which uſed 
whoſe operations are uncertain, to be fold for one ſhilling, has now 
and reaſons at beſt but ſpeculative, inſcribed on its title- page, price 
when it is ſufficiently accounted eighteen pence, their own works 
for from theſe two great princi- are a confutation of their argu- 
ples, the increaſe of taxes, and ments; for nonſenſe is a commo- 
the increaſe of riches, principles dity in which there are too many 
as abſolutely indiſputable, and as dealers ever to ſuffer it to be mo- 
demonſtrable as any mathematical nopolized or engroſſed. It is cer- 
problem. tainly therefore improper to ſay, 

| ſhall now make ſome curſory that proviſions are dear, but we 
obſervations and ſhort concluſions ſhould rather affirm, what is the 
on the principles here advanced, real fact, that money is cheap; 
which, allowing theſe to be true, and if the complainants would ufe 
can admit of no doubt. Firſt then, this expreſſion inſtead of the other, 
although the price of proviſions is and at the ſame time conſider, that 
at preſent very. high, they-cannot this ariſes from the ſucceſs of our 
with propriety be ſaid to be dear, arms, and the extenſion of our 
Nothing is properly dear, except trade, I am perſuaded, that if they 
ſome commodity, which either from were not leſs diſtreſſed, they would 
real or fictitious ſcarcity, bears a certainly be leſs diſſatisfhed, and 
higher price than other things in would, perhaps, by degrees, com- 
the ſame country at the ſame time. prehend, that, in a country en- 
In the reign of Henry IT. the value gaged in expenſive wars and ſuc- 
of money was about fifteen times ceſsful commerce, there muſt be 

greater than in the preſent age: a heavy taxes and great riches ; and 

fowl then was ſold for a penny, that where there are taxes and 

which cannot now be bought un- riches, there the prices of provi- 

der fifteen pence; but fowls are ſions, and all other things, muſt 

not for that reaſon dearer now, be high, in ſpite of all the efforts 

than they were at that time; be- of miniſters or parliaments, who 
1 ought 
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ought by no means to be blamed, 
for not effecting impoſſiblities, 
and counteracting the nature of 
things. 

Secondly, this cheapneſs of mo- 
ney in its conſequences affects dif- 
ferent conditions of men in a very 
different manner: to ſome it ope- 
rates exactly in the ſame manner 
as real dearneſs and ſcarcity, at the 
ſame time that to others it gives 
conſiderable advantages, All thoſe 
who ſubſiſt on ſettled ſtipends mult 
inevitably be ruined by it: mer- 
chants, and traders of all kinds 
are greatly benefited ; but the la- 
bourer and the land-owner are 
moſt grievouſly oppreſſed. Thoſe 
who ſubſiſt on ſettled ſtipends mult 
be ruined; becauſe, if their in- 
comes cannot be advanced in pro- 
portion to the decreaſe of the va- 
lue of money, and the conſequent 
increaſe of the prices of every 
thing, the ſame nominal ſum which 
would afford affluence in one age, 
will not prevent ſtarving in ano- 
ther ; of which we have numerous 
examples in our ſchools, colleges, 
alms-houſes, and other charitable 
foundations, Merchants and tra- 
ders are conſtantly gainers by it; 
becauſe they can always raiſe the 
prices of whatever they deal in, 
faſter than the value of moncy de- 
creaſes : but the labourer, having 
nothing to ſubſiſt on but his daily 
work, muſt ever be behind-hand 
in advancing the price of his la- 
bour ; becauſe he is not able to 
wait till it acquires its due pro- 

ortion of value, and therefore by 
it he muſt ſuffer extremely. The 
land-owner likewiſe cannot raiſe 
his rents in any proportion to the 
fall of the value of money ; becauſe 
the charges of cultivation, the fa- 
mily-expences of the occupiers, and 
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the maintenance of an increaſin 
pos all burthens inſeparable from 
is land, mult all riſe in proportion 
to that fall; and theſe muſt per- 
petually retard his progreſs. The 
e's of labour and of land mu 
y degrees advance, as money de- 
creaſes in value; but, as thele are 
the laſt that will feel its effects, the 
labourer muſt, in the mean time, 
be miſerably pinched, and the 
land-owner dreadfully impoveriſh- 
ed by it. This is not ſpeculation, 
but a fact which is too well verified 
by experience at this time, through 
every part of this kingdom, where 
the labourer, with his utmoſt in- 
duſtry, cannot now procure a belly. 
tull tor himſelf and his family; 
and, notwithſtanding all the late 
improvements in agriculture, the 
very ſame eſtates in land which 
formerly maintained a large family 
in ſplendor and hoſpitality, can 
now ſcarce repair and pay window- 
tax for a ſpacious manhon-houſe, 
and ſupply the owner of it with 
the neceſſaries of life. When I 
hear a merchant, contractor, or 
broker, calling out for war, ar- 
guing for new loans and new taxes, 
I wonder not, becauſe I know that 
they are enriched by them, and I 
know alſo that they have ſagacity 
enough to know it too: bat when 
J hear a landed gentleman talk the 
ſame language, when I ſee him 
eager for war, which muſt involve 
him in new diſtreſſes, encouraging 
loans, whoſe intereſt he muſt pay, 
pleading for taxes, which muit lie 


an eternal mortgage upon his el- 


tate, exulting in acquiſitions of 
territories and commerce, which 
muſt daily increaſe his expences, 
and diminiſh his income, and tri- 
umphing in victories which muſt 
undo him, 1 own I am arent 

| ut 
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but at the ſame time rejoice to find, 
that, in this enlightened age, there 
is ignorance ſtill left amongſt us, 
ſufficient to produce fo difintereſted 
a patriot, ; 

Laſtly, from the foregoing pre- 
miſes one conſequence evidently 
appears, which ſeems to have e- 
ſcaped the ſagacity of our wiſelt 
politicians, which is, that a nation 
may, nay mult inevitably be ruin- 
ed, who every year increaſes her 
debts, notwithſtanding her acqui— 
fitions by conqueſt or commerce 
bring in double or treble the ſums 
which ſhe is obliged to borrow ; 
and this by a chain of cauſes and 
conſequences, which the efforts of 
no human power or wiſdom are 
able to diſunite. New debts re- 
quire new taxes; and new taxes 
mut increaſe the price of provi— 
ſions: new acquiſitions of wealth, 
by decreaſing the value of money, 
ſill aggravate this evil, and render 
them ſtill dearer ; this dearneſs of 
proviſions muſt augment the price 
of labour ; this muſt advance the 
price of all manufaCtures; and this 
muſt deſtroy trade; the deitruction 
of trade muſt ſtarve the poor, ex- 
pel the manufaQures, and intro- 
duce univerſal bankfuptcy, riot, 
and confuſion. Artificers of all 
kinds will, by degrees, migrate 
into cheaper countries: the num— 
ber of clergy, whoſe education 
muſt grow more expenſive, and 
incomes leſs valuable, will be in- 
ſuficient for parochial duty: the 
pay of navies and armies mult be 
aupmented, or they will no longer 
defend a country which cannot 
maintain them; but rather them— 
ſelves become her internal and moſt 
cancerous enemies, 

From what has been here ſaid, I 


think it plainly appears, that the 
preſent exorbitant price of provi- 
fions, and all the neceſlaries of life, 
chiefly ariſes from tie increaſe of 
our taxes, and of our riches ; that 
is, from public poverty and pri— 
vate opulence, the fatal diſeaſe 
which has put a period to a!l the 
greateſt and moſt flouriſhing em- 
pires of the world: their deſtruc— 
tive effects have been ſufficiently 
known in all ages; but the reme- 
dy ſucceſsfully to be applied to 
them, is yet a ſecret. No acqui- 
fition of forcign wealth can be ef- 
ſectual for this purpoſe: was our 
whole national debt to be at once 
paid off, by the introduction of all 
the treaſures of the Eaſt, it would 
but accelerate our deſtruction; for 
ſuch a vaſt and ſudden ipflux of 
riches would ſo enhance our ex- 
pences, and decreaſe the value of 
money, that we ſhould at once be 
overwhelmed with luxury and want. 
The moit conciſe method of cure 
would be to take ſuperabundant 
wealth from individuals, and with 
it diſcharge the debts of the public; 
but here juſtice, liberty, and law, 
would obſtruct our progreſs with 
inſurmountable difficulties, Who- 
ever therefore would attempt this 
ſalutary, but arduous undertaking, 
muſt not begin by extirpating en- 
groſſers and regraters, nor by de- 
ttroying rats and ſparrows, thoſe 
great foreſtallers of the public 
markets ; but by gradually paying 
off that debt, not only by q cono- 
my, but by the moit avaritious 
parſimony, and as far as poſſible, by 
narrowing thoſe channels, through 
which riches have Rowed in ſuch 


torrents into the pockets of private 


men: he mult be deaf to all mer- 
cantile application for opening new 
in- 
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inlets of commerce at the public 
expence: he muſt boldly reſiſt all 
propoſitions for ſettling new colo- 
nies upon parliamentary eſtimates ; 
and moſt carefully avoid entering 
into new wars: in ſhort, he mult 
obſtinately refuſe to add one hun- 
ered thouſand pounds to the na- 
tional debt, though by that means 
millions could be introduced thro? 
the hands of individuals. How 
far theſe meaſures are practicable, 
or conſiſtent with the honour, dig 
nity, or even advantage of this 
country in other reſpects. I cannot 
determine ; but this I will venture 
to affirm, that by no others this 
calamity, fo loudly and fo juſtly at 
this time complained of, can ever 
be redreſſed. 

By what has been here thrown 
out, I would by no means be un- 
derſtood to mean to diſcourage the 
legiſlature from inquiring into a- 
buſes, of which 1 doubt not but 
there are many, and applying to 
them the moſt efficacious and ſpee- 
dy remedies; much lefs to diſap- 
prove the ſalutary meaſures they 
have already taken to redreſs this 


evil, the wiſeſt, and perhaps the 


only ones which are practicable for 
that end. I propoſe only to leſſen 
the unreaſonable expectations ma- 
ny have formed of their ſucceſs, 
and the indignation conſequent 


from their diſappointment ; and to 


ſtem a little thoſe torrents of ab- 
ſurdities, with which one is over- 
whelmed in all companies, both 
male and female. Every politi- 
cian at a coffee-houſe has a noſtrum 
for this diſeaſe, which he pro- 
nounces infallible ;z and abuſes ad- 
mini'iration for not immediately 
adopting it. Projectors every day 


hold forth ſchemes uniatelligible 
and impracticable; for not exe. 
cuting which, government is ar. 
raigned ; the ignorant ſupport 
them, the factious make uſe of 
them, and oppoſitions, knowins 
what it 1s to be hungry, pathetical. 
ly bewail the miſeries of the poor, 
The dowager at the quadrille-talle 
inveighs loudly againſt the cruelty 
of parliament, for dilregarding the 
voice of the people, and ſuffering 
proviſtons to continue at fo exor- 
bitant a price; calls a king; and 
if ſhe happens to be bealled, grows 
more outrageous againlt the mini- 
{try ; while the ſilent old general, 
her unfortunate partner, in three 
ſentences recommends military ex- 
ecution on all butchers, bakers, 
poulterers, and fiſhmongers, as the 
moſt equitable and moſt effectual 
remedy. Were thele impertinences 
productive of no miſchief, they 
would be only ridiculous, and un- 
worthy of a ſerious confutation ; 
but as 


He nugæ fſeria ducunt 
In mala; 


they tend to deceive, to diſap— 
point, and to exaſperate the ind; 
of the vulgar, and to leave thoſe of 
their betters diſcontented, and dil- 
ſatisfied with government; what- 
ever [hall explain the true and fun- 
damental cauſes of this calamity 
to the people, and give ſome check 
to the nonſenſe, which is every 
where wrote, talked, and propa— 
gated on this ſubject, is an attemp: 
which may render great and im- 
portant ſervice both to the ſocial 
and the political world. 
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An eſſay upon theatrical imitation ; 
extrafted from the dialogues of 
Plato, by J. J. Rouſſeau, (7 ran- 
flated from a vol. of Rouſſeau's 
works newly publiſhed.) 


HE more I refle& upon the 

eſtabliſhment of our imagi- 
nary republic, the more ſtrongly it 
appears io me, that we have pre- 
ſeribed for it laws that are uſeful 
and appropriated to the nature of 
man. I find, in particular, that it 
was neceſſary to give, as we have 
done, ſome bounds to the licences 
of poets, and to torbid their uſing 
any part of their art that relates to 
imi ation. We will now, if you 
pleaie, reſume this ſubject; and in 
the belief that you will not inform 
againſt me to thoſe dangerous ene- 
mies, I will acknowledge that I 
look upon ail dramatic writers, as 
the corruptors of the people, For 
whoever letting themielves be a- 
muſed by their images, are 1nca- 
pable of receiving them in their 
real point of light, or of giving 
theſe fables ſuch correction as they 
require, Whatever reſpect J en- 
tertain for Homer, their model and 
firſt maſter, I do not think I owe 
more to him than I do to truth; 
and in order to begin by ſecuring 
It to me, | ſhall endeavour to trace 
what 1s imitation, 

To imitate a thing, an idea muſt 
be formed. This idea is abſtract, 
abſolute, ſole, and independant of 
the number of copies of this thing 
which may exiſt in nature. This 
idea is always antecedent to its 
execution: ſo the architect who 
builds a palace, hath the idea of a 
palace before he ſets about build- 
ing it. He does not conſtruct the 
model he follows, and this model 

was previouſly in his mind, 
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Confined by his art to this ſingle 
ſubjec, this artiſt is only capable 
of making this, or other palaces 
ſimilar : but there are ſome that 
are much more univerſal, who pro- 
duce all that can be executed by 
any workman whatever in the 
world ; all that is produced by na- 
ture, all that can be rendered viſi- 
ble in heaven, upon earth, in hell, 
even the gods themſelves. You 
comprehend that theſe marvellous 
artiſts are painters, and indeed, the 
molt ignorant of men can do the 
ſame with a looking-glaſs. You 
will tell me that the painter does 
not make thele things but only 
their images: the workman does 
no more who really fabricates them, 
as he copies a model that exiſts be- 
fore him. 

I there ſee three palaces very diſ- 
tiat, Firſt, the original model, or 
idea, that exiſted in the mind of 
the architect, in nature, or at leaſt 
in 1t's author, with all the poſſible 
ideas Of which it is the ſpring. 
Secondly, the palace of the archi- 
tet, which is the image of this 
model; and at length the palace 
of the painter, which is the image 
of that of the architect. Thus God, 
the architect, and the painter, are 
the authors of theſe three palaces. 
T he firit palace is the original idea, 
exiſting by itſelf; the ſecond is the 
image of this; the third 15 the 
image of the image, or what we 
properly call imitation, Hence it 
follows, that imitation, does not, 
as it is imagined, hold the ſecond 
rank, but the third in the order of 
beings; and that no image being 
exact and perfect, imitation is al- 
ways at a {till more diſtant degree 
from truth, than it is believed. 

The architect may conſtruct ſe- 
veral palaces upon the ſame . 
a | the 
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the painter draw ſeveral pictures 
from the ſame palace : but as to the 
type, or original model, it 1s fingu- 
lar, for if there were two which re- 
ſembled each other, they would be 
no longer original; they would have 
an original model common to both, 
and that alone would be the real 
type. All what I have ſaid here of 
painting is applicable to theatrical 
imitation; but before we deſcend 
to this, let us examine a little cloſer 
the imitations of the painter. 

He does not only confine his 
imitations in his pictures to the 
images of things, that is, the ſen- 
fible productions of nature, and the 
works of art; but he does not even 


endeavour to give an exact and true 
repreſentation of the object, but the 
appearance. He paints it as it ſeems 
to be, and not as it really is; he 
paints it in one ſingle point of view; 
and this point of view being the 
choice of his own will, he renders, 
according as he pleaſes, the ſame 
object agreeable, or deiormed, to 
the eyes of the ſpectator. Where. 
fure it does not depend upon them 
to judge of the thing imitated, in 
itſelf; but they are compelled to 
judge of it upon certain appear- 
ances, and as it pleaſes the imita- 
tor; they often judge by mere 
habit, and there are arbiters even 
in imitation “. 


* Experience evinces that the fineſt harmony does not flatter an ear that is 
not prepoſſeſſed in its favour ; that nothing but cuſtom renders concord agree- 


able, and makes us diſtinguiſh it from the moſt diſlonant intervals. As to the 


implicity of the connection, vpon which it has been endeavoured to lay the ba- 
ſis of the pleaſure of harmony, I have ſet forth in the Encyclopediz, under the 
word Conformance, that this principle is not to be maintained, and I think it is 
eaſy to prove all our harmony is a barbarous, gothic invention, which has, only 
by the extent of time, become an imitative art. A ſtudious magiſtrate, who at 
his leiſure hours, inſtead of going to hear muſic, amutes himſelf to fathom its 
ſyſtems, has diſcovered that the ſimilitude of a fifth is only as two to three by 
approximation, and that this ſimilitude is ſtrictly incommenſurable. No one at 
leaſt can deny its being ſo upon our harpſichords, by virtue of the modification, 
which does not prevent theſe fifths, thus modified, to appear agreeable to us, 
Now, in ſuch a caſe, where is the ſimplicity of the connection which ſhould ren- 
der them fifths ? We are not yet certain whether our ſyſtem of muſic is not 
founded upon mere conventions; neither do we know, whether, or not, the 
principles are entirely arbitrary; or whether another ſyſtem, ſubſtituted in it's 
place, would not by cuſtom equally pleaſe us. This queſtion is diſcuſſed in ano- 
ther place. By a pretty natural analogy, theſe reflections might excite others 
upon the ſubje& of painting, as the ſtyle of a picture, the agreement of colours, 
certain parts of the deſign, which are more arbitrary than 1s generally belieyed, 


and where imitation itſelf muſt ſubmit to the rules of convention. Why dare 


not painters attempt ſome new imitations, which have nothing againſt them but 
their novelty, and which, on the other hand, ſeem to ſpring from the art? For 
example, it is only a play for them to make a plain ſurface appear in relief; how 
comes it then that none amongſt them have endeavoured to give the appearance 
of a plain ſurface to a relief? If they make 1 flat ceiling appear vaulted, why 
do not they make a vaulted one appear flat? ſhades, they will ſay, change ap- 
pearances, at various points of view, which is not the caſe with plain ſurfaces, 
Let us remove this difficulty, and deſire a painter to paint and colour a ſtatue 
in ſuch a manner as to appear flat, even, and of the ſame colour, without any de- 
ſign, in only one light, and a fingle point of view. Theſe obſervatiens would 
not, perhaps, be unworthy the conſideration of the enlightened virtuoſo, who 
has reaſoned fo well upon the art. 

The 
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The art of repreſenting objects 
is very different from that of mak- 
ing them known. The firſt pleaſes 
without inſtructing ; the latter in- 
ſtructs without pleaſing. he artiſt 
who draws a plan and takes exact 
dimenſions, does nothing that is 
very agreeable to the ſight; where- 
fore his work is ſought for only by 
artiſts: but he who traces a per- 
ſpective, flatters the multitude and 
the ignorant, becauſe he teaches 
them nothing, and offers them only 


the appearance of what they knew | 


before. Add to this, that menſu- 
ration ſupplying us with ſucceſſive 
dimenſions, gradually teaches us 
the truth of things ; whereas ap- 
pearance preſents us with all at 
once, and with the opinion of a 
greater extent of wag yr lp ny 
the ſenſes are flattered by the ſe- 
duction of ſelf-love. 

The repreſentations of the pain- 
ter, deſtitute of all reality, do not 
produce this appearance, but by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome trifling ſhades, 
and ſome ſlight reſemblance, which 
he impoſes for the thing itſelf. If 
there were any mixture of truth in 
his imitations, he ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the object that he 
imitates ; he ſhould be a naturaliſt, 
a workman, a phyſician, before he 
were a painter. But, on the con- 


trary, the extent of his art is 


founded only in his ignorance, and 
the only reaſon he paints, is, be- 
cauſe he has no occaſion for any 
knowledge, When he offers us a 
meditating philoſopher, an aſtro- 
nomer ſtudying the planets, a ge- 
ometrician drawing ſections; a 
turner at work; does he thereby 
know how to work, to calculate, 
to meditate, to obſerve the planets ? 
not in the leaſt; he only knows 


J 


how to paint. Incapable of giving 


a reaſon for any of the things that. 


are in his picture, he doubly im- 
poſes upon us by his imitations, as 
well in offering us a vague and 
fictitious appearance, the fault of 
which, neither he nor we can diſ- 
tinguiſh, as by uſing falſe meaſures 
to produce this appearance; that 
is to ſay, by changing all the real 
dimenſions according to the laws 
of perſpective; ſo that if the ſenſes 
of the ſpectator are not deceived, 
but view the picture as it really is, 
he will be impoſed upon, as to the 
appearance of things repreſented, 
or elſe will find them all fictitious. 
The illuſion will nevertheleſs be 
ſuch, that fools and children will 
be impoſed upon, and fancy they 
ſee objects which the painter him- 
ſelf is unacquainted with, and 
workmen whoſe art he knows no- 
thing of. 

Let us from this example ſuſpect 
thoſe people who are ſo univerſal, 
who are proficients in every art, 
adepts in every ſcience, who know 
every thing, reaſon upon every 
thing, and ſeem to unite in them- 
ſelves alone the talents of all man- 
kind. If any one ſhould tell us 
he is acquainted with ſuch a won- 
derful man, aſſure him, without 
heſitation, that he is the dupe to 
the impoſitions of a quack, and 
that all the knowledge of this great 


philoſopher, hath no other foun- 


dation than the ignorance of his 
admirers, who cannot diſtinguiſh 
error from truth, nor imitation from 
the thing imitated. 

This leads us to an examination 
of tragic writers; and Homer, 
their chief. For ſeveral aver, that 
a tragic poet ſhould know every 
thing ; that he ſhould have —_— 
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ed the depths of virtue and vice, 
policy and morality, laws both di- 
vine and human, and that be 
ſhould have a knowledge of every 
thing that he introduces, or elſe he 
will never produce any thing that 
15 good, Let us then enquire whe- 
ther thoſe who raiſe poetry to this 
point of ſublimity, are not them- 
ſelves impoſed upon by the imita- 
tive poets* ; whether their admi- 
ration for theſe immortal works do 
not prevent their ſeeing how diſtant 
they are from truth, and being 
ſenſible that they are colours with- 
out conſiſtency, mere phantoms 
and ſhadows, and that to delineate 
ſuch images, nothing is leſs neceſ- 
ſary than the knowledge of truth ; 
or if there be indeed any real uti- 
lity in all this, or if the poets in 
etet know that multiplicity of 
things, of which the vulgar fancy 
they ſpeak ſo well. 

Tell me, my friends, if any 
one had this choice, to poſſeſs his 
miſtreſs's picture or the original, 
which do you think he would pre- 
fer? if an artiſt could equally pro- 
duce the thing imitated, or its 
likeneſs, would he chuſe the latter 
in objects of any price; and would 
he content himſelf with the picture 

of a houſe, when he could actually 
conſtruct himſelf a real one? If 
then the tragic poet was really 
acquainted with thoſe things he 
pretends, to paint, if he had the 
qualities he deſcribes, if he knew 
himſelf how to do what he makes 
the dramatis perſonas perform, 
would he not exerciſe their talents ? 
would he not practiſe their virtues ? 
would he not ſooner erect monu— 


It was the common opinion of the antients, that all the tragic writers were 
only the copyiſts, and the imitators of Homer. 
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ments to his own glory than theirs} 
and would he not rather chuſe to 
perform himſelf worthy actions, 
than to confine himſelf to the praiſe 
of others? certainly his merit in 
this caſe would be quite different; 
there is no reaſon to be afſizned 
why having the power to do the 
moſt, he ſhould do the leaſt. But 
what muſt we think of him who 
would teach us, what he could not 
himſelf learn ? and who would 
laugh to ſee a group of ideots 
go to admire all the ſprings of 
policy, and the human heart 
brought into play by a rattle twen- 
ty years of age, to whom the molt 
ſenſeleſs of the audience would not 
truſt with the leaſt part of their 
buſineſs ? 

Let us lay aſide what relates to 
talents and arts. When Homer 
talks ſo well of the knowledge of 


Machaon, do not call him to ac- 


count for his own about the ſame 
matters. Let us not defire to know 
the patients he has cured, the 
pupils he has trained to phyſic, 
his maſterpieces of engraving and 
chaſing, the workmen he has form- 
ed, or the monuments of his in— 
duſtry. Let us ſuffer him to teach 


us all this, without knowing whe- 
ther he is himſelf inſtructed in it. 


But when he entertains us with 
wars, government, laws, ſciences, 
which require the greateſt length 
of ſtudy, and which are the mol. 
immediately connected with the 
happineſs of man, dare we inter- 
rupt him a moment thus to inter- 
rogate him? oh divine Homer! we 
admire your leſſons; and ſhall not 
heſitate to follow them, as ſoon as 


Some one ſaid of the tragedies 


of Euripides: theſe are the fragments of Homer's repaſt, which are carried 


home by a gucſt. 
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we ſee how you yourſelf practiſed 
them: if you be really what you 
take ſo much pains to appear; if 
your imitations do not hold the 
third rank, but the ſecond after 
truth, let us ſee in yourſelf the 
model which you depict in your 
works; ſhew us the captain, the 
legiſlator, the ſage, whole portraits 
you ſo boldly dilplay to us, Greece 
and all the world celebrate the 
ood actions of great men who 
poſſeſſed thoſe ſublime arts, whoſe 
precepts colt you ſo little. Ly- 
curgus gave laws to Sparta, Cha- 
rondis to Sicily and Italy, Minos 
to Crete, Solon to us. ls the 
obje& the duties of life, the wiſe 
government of the houſe, the con- 
duct of a citizen in every ſtation. 
Thales of Miletta, and the Scy- 
thian Anacharſis furniſhed at once 
precepts and examples. Are theſe 
{ame duties to be taught to others, 
and philoſophers and ſages to be 
inſtituted who practiſe what they 
have been taught? this was the 
tak of Zoroatter to the Magi, 
Pythagoras to his diſciples, Ly- 
curgus to his fellow-citizens. But 
you, Homer, if it be true, that 
_ have excelled in ſo many parts; 
fit be true that you can inſtruct 
men and render them better ;. if it 
be true that you unite knowledge 
with imitation, and learning to 
words ; let us ſee thoſe works that 
evince your abilities, the ſlates 
that you have inllituted, the vir- 
tues which do you honour, the 
battles you have gained, the riches 
that you have acquired. How 
comes it that you have not ſecured 
crowds of friends, that you have 
Vor. X. 
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not been beloved and honoured by 
all the world ? how could it happen 
that you attracted none but the 
ſingle Cleophilus? and even here 
you only nounſhed ingratitude, 
What! a Protagoras of Abdera, a 
Prodicee of Chio, without iſfuing 
from a private ſimple life, to con- 
vene their cotemporaries around 
them, to perſuade them to learn 
from them alone the art of govern- 
ing their country, their families, 
and themſelves ; and yet ſuch won- 
derful men as a Heſiod, and a 
Homer, who knew every thing, 
who could teach every thing to men 
of their time, to be ſo neglected 
by them as to wander and beg 
throughout the univerſe, chanting 
their verſes from city to city like 
vile ballad-fingers! In thoſe bar- 
barous ages, when the prefſure of 
Ignorance began to be felt, when 
the want and avidity of knowledge 
concurred to render every man a 
little more enlightened than others, 
uſeful and refveftable ; if theſe 
had been as learned as they ap- 
peared to be, if they had poſſeſſed 
all the qualities which they fo 
pps blazoned, they would 
ave paſſed for prodigies; they 
would have been ſought for by 
every one; all would have eagerly 
puſhed forward to have ſeen them, 
to poſſeſs, to keep them and diſplay 
their hoſpitality towards them; and 
thoſe who could. not have fixed 
their reſidence with them, would 
rather have followed them all over 
the earth, than to have loſt ſo ſcarce 
an opportunity to be inſtructed, and 
become ſuch heroes as thoſe they 
admired *, 


N Let 


Plato does not ſay that a man who is ſtudious of his intereſt and verſed in 
lucrative matters, canno', by the tale of poetry or other means, obtain a great 


forture, 
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Let us then agree that all poets, 


to begin by Homer, do not repre- 
DO 


ſent us in their pictures the model 


of virtuous talents, and the qua- 


lities of the ſoul, nor the other 
objects of the underſtanding and 
ſenſes which they have not in 
themſelves, but the images of all 
theſe objects drawn from foreign 
objects, and that they do not ap- 
proach nearer to truth in this, 
when they offer us the features of 
a hero or a captain, than a painter 
who, depicting a geometrician or 
a work man, who does not conſider 
the art, which he is entirely unac- 
quainted with, but only the colours 
and figure. Thus are names and 
words illuſive to thoſe, who, ſen- 
ſible of rhyme and harmony, let 
themſelves be charmed by the en- 


. chanting art of poetry, and yield- 


ing to ſeduction by the attraction 
of pleaſure, inſomuch that they 
take the images of objects that are 
unknown, both by them and their 
authors, for the objects themſelves, 
and fearful of being diſabuſed of 
an error which flatters them, either 
by impoſing upon their 3 
or by thoſe agreeable ſenſations 
with which this error is accompa- 
nied. 

In effect, diveſt the moſt brilliant 
of theſe pictures of the charms of 
verſe and the foreign ornaments 
which embelliſh them; ſtrip them 
of the colouring of poetry and 
ſtyle, and leave nothing but the 
deſign, and with difficulty you will 
remember it, or if it can be recol- 
lected, it will no longer pleaſe, 
reſembling thoſe children rather 
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pretty than handſome, who emhet. 
liſhed with nothing but the flower 
of youth, Joſe with it all their 
graces, without having loſt any of 
their features. 

Not only the imitator or author 
of repreſentation is unacquainted 
with any thing but the appearance 
of the thing imitated ; but a real 
knowledge of this thing does not 
belong even to him who made ir, 
I fee in this picture thoſe horſes 
which drew HeQor's car; theſe 
horſes have harneſſes, bits and 
reins; the filverſmith, the black- 
ſmith, the ſadler, produced theſe 
different things, the painter has re- 
preſented them; but, neither the 
workman who is acquainted with 
them, nor the painter who deli- 
neates them, knows what they 
ſhould be; it is the equerry or their 
leader who determines their form 
by their uſe; it 1s he alone that 
can judge whether they are good 
or bad, and is able to correct their 
faults. Thus, in every poſſible in- 
ſtrument, there are three practical 
objects to be conſidered, namely 
the uſe, the conſtruction, and the 
Imitation. Theſe two latter arts 
evidently depend upon the firſt, 
and there is nothing imitable in 
nature, to which the ſame diſtinc- 
tions are not applicable. 

If the utility, goodneſs, and 
beauty of an inſtrument, an animal, 
or an action, relate to the uſe that 
may be derived from it; if it 
belong only to him who ſets it in 
motion to give its model, and to 
judge if this model be faithfully 
executed; the imitator is ſo far 


fortune, But there is a great difference between enriching one ſelf and becoming 
illuſtrious by the trade of a poet, and the enriching oneſelf and being illuſtrious 
by the talents which the poet pretends to teach. It is true, that we might in- 
fiance to Plato the example of Tirteus z but he acquitted himſelf with diſtinc- 
tion, and was rather conſidered as an orator than a port. 
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from being capable of pronounc- 
ing upon the qualities of the 
things that he imitates, that this 
deciſion does not even belong to 
him who made them. The imi— 


tator follows the workman whoſe 


work he copies, the workman fol- 
lows the artiſt who knew how to 
apply the obj-& which he alone can 
app:eciate as well as its imitation, 
This confirms, that the pictures of 
poets ind painters hold only the 
third rank after the firſt model, or 
truth. 

But the poet who has no 
other judges than an ignorant 
people whom he endeavours to 
pleaſe, how will he not disfigure 
the objects he repreſents to flatter 
them ? He will imitate that which 
appears fine to the muititude, with- 
out being ſolicitous whether it is 
ſo in rea ity. If he deſpiſes valour, 
will he have an Achilles for his 
judge ? If he paints artifice, will 
he have an Ulyſſes to reprehend 
him ? Quite the contrary : Achil- 
les and Ulyſſes will be his perſo- 


nages: Therſites and Dolon his 
ſpectators. | 


To this you will object, that 
the philoſopher is himſelf equally 
ignorant of many of thoſe arts 
upon which he ſpeaks, and that 
he frequently extends his ideas as 
far as the poet doth his images. I 
agree: but the philoſopher doth 
not pretend to be acquainted with 
truth, he is only in ſearch of it: 
he examines, he diſcuſſes, he ex- 
tends our views, he even initructs 
us whilſt he deceives himſelf; he 
propoſes his doubts as doubts, his 
conjectures as conjectures, and af- 
firms notbing but what he knows. 
The philoſopher who reaſons, 
ſubmits his reaſons to our judg- 
ment; the poet, or imitator, 


arrogates to himſelf the province 
of a judge. In offering us his 
images, he afhrms that they are 
conformable to truth; he is, there- 
fore, obliged to be acquainted 
with it, if his art have any rea- 
lity ; in depicting every thing, he 
lays claim to a knowledge of 
every thing. The poet is the 
painter who diſplays the image; 
the philoſopher is the architect 
who draws the plan; the one dare 
not even approach the object to 
delineate it, the other meaſures it 
before he chalks it out, 

But that we may not be de- 
ceived by analogical errors, let 
us endeavour more diſtinctly to 
diſcover with what part, what 
faculty of our ſoul poztical imi- 
tations have any affinity ; and let 
us previouſly conſider whence ari- 


ſes the alluſion of thoſe of the 


painter. The ſame bodies ſeen at 
various diſtances do not appear of 
the ſame 6ze, nor their figures 
equally ſenſible, nor their colours 
glowing with the ſame vivacity. 
When ſeen in water they change 
their appearance: that which was 
ſtraight appears to be broken; the 
object ſeems to flow as with the 
wave; all the conformity of parts 
3s altered when ſeen through a 
ſpherical or hollow glaſs ; with the 
aſſiſlance of light and ſhade, a 
plain ſurface is either rendered 
convex or concave at the will of 
the painter ; his pencil penetrates 
as deep as the chiſfel of the ſculp- 
tor; and in thoſe reliefs which 
he knows how to delineate upoa 
canvaſs, the touch, deceived b 
the ſight, leaves us doubtful by 
which we are to determine. All 
theſe errors are, doubtilels, in the 
precipitate judgments of the 
mind. lt is the weakneſs of the 
N 2 has 
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human underſtanding, ever urged 
to judge without knowledge, that 
lays us open to all thoſe magical 
deceptions, whereby optics and 
mechanics abuſe our ſenſes. We 
conclude ſolely by appearance, 
from what we know, upon what 
w2 do not know; and our er- 
roneous concluſions are the ſource 
of infinite illuſions. 

What means are there to obvi- 
ate theſe errors? diſquiſition and 
analyſis, ſuſpenſion of judgment, 
the art of menſuration, weighing, 
calculating, are the aids furniſhed 
to man to verify the reports of the 
ſenſes, that he may not judge of 
what is great or little, ſpherical 
or cubical, rare or compact, diſ- 
tant or near, by what appears ſo 
to be, but by what numbers, mea- 
ſure, and weight, aſcertain to 
be ſuch, Compariſon, judgment, 
the affinity diſcovered by theſe 
various operations, inconteſtably 
belong to the reaſoning faculty, 
and this judgment is often contra- 
dictory, with what the appearance 
of things would induce us to con- 
clude. We have already ſeen that 
the ſame faculty of the ſoul can- 
not adduce contrary concluſions 
from the ſame things, conſidered 
in the ſame light. Hence it fol- 
lows that it is not the moſt noble 
of our faculties, namely reaſon, 
but a different and inferior faculty, 
which judges according to ap- 
pearance, and yields co the charm 
of imitation, This is what I 
meant before to expreſs, by ſaying 
that painting, and 1n general the 
imitative arts, exerted their influ- 
ence very diſtant from truth, and 
by uniting with a part of eur 
ſoul, ' deſtitute of prudence and 
reaſon, and incapable of itſelf, of 
zaving any knowledge of realities 


and truth. Thus the art of jmj. 
tation, vile in its nature, and from 
the faculty of the ſoul upon which 
it actuates, muſt neceſſarily like. 
wiſe be ſo by its productions; at 
leaſt with regard to the mate- 
rial ſenſe, which makes us judge 
of a painter's pictures. Let us 
now conſider the ſame art di- 
realy applied by the imitations of 
the poet io the internal ſenſe, that 
is, underſtanding. 

The ſcene repreſents men aQ- 
ing voluntarily or by force, e- 
ſteeming their actions good or 
bad, according to the 1 
or evil they expect to derive from 
them, and who are variouſly af. 
fected through them, with pain or 
pleaſure. ow, for the reaſons 
which have been already aſſigned, 
it is impoſſible that the man. thus 
repreſented ſhould ever be con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf; and as the 
appearance and reality of ſenſi- 
ble objects excite in him contrary 


opinions, in the ſame manner he 


eſtimates variouſly the objeQs of 
his actions, as they are diſtant or 
near, conformable or oppoſite to 
his paſſions; and his judgment, 
equally mutable as them, incel- 
ſantly renders his deſires, his rea- 
ſon, his will, and all the powers 
of his ſoul, in a ſtate of contra- 
diction. 

The ſcene then repreſents to 
us all men, and even thoſe who 
are given to us as models, other- 
wiſe affected than they oughr to 
be, to ſupport themſelves in a ſtate 
of moderation that is agreeable to 
them. Let a wiſe and courageous 
man loſe his ſon, his friend, his 
miſtreſs, in a word, the object the 
deareſt to his heart; we ſhall 
not ſee him give way to exceſſive 


and extravagant grief; and if hu- 
man 
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man ſrailty will not allow him to 
ſurmount entirely his affliction, he 
will at leaſt aſſwage it by perſe- 
verance ; a jult ſhame will make 
him conceal part of his affliction; 
and _—_ compelled to appear in 
the world, he would bluſh to do 
and ſay in the preſence of man- 
kind many things which he ſays 
and does alone. Unable to be in 
himſelf what he deſires, he en- 
deavours at lealt to appear to 0- 
thers what he ought to be. The 
cauſes of his trouble and agitati- 
on are grief and paſſion ; what 
curb and contain him, are reaſon 
and law; and in theſe oppoſite 
emotions, his will ever declares 
for the latter. 

In effect, reaſon requires us to 
ſupport adverſity patiently, that 
its weight ſhould not be aggra- 
vated by uſeleſs complaints ; that 
human things ſhould not he e- 
itimared beyond their value; that 
we ſhould not by fears exhauſt 
thoſe powers, which ſhould (often 
it; and, in a word, that we 
ſhould ſometimes confider it is im- 
poſſible for a man to foreſee the 
future, and to be ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with himſelf, to know 
whether what happens to him 1s a 
good or an evil. 

In this manner will a judicious 
. man behave, when he 
alls a prey to ill fortune, He will 
even endeavour to turn his croſſes 


to account, as a cunning gameſter 
- endeavours to benefit by a bad 


hand that is dealt to him; and 
without lamenting like a fallen 
child who weeps upon the ſtone 
he fell againſt, he will know how 
to apply a ſalutary lancet to his 
wound, and by bleeding cure it. 
We muſt ſay therefore that con- 
ſtancy and perſeverance in diſ— 


grace, are the works of reaſon ; 
and that mourning, tears, deſpair, 
and groans, belong to a part of 
the ſoul oppoſite to the other; 
that this part is more debilitated, 
daſtardly, and greatly inferior in 
dignity to the other. 

Now it is from this ſenſible 
weak part that the affeding and 
variegated 1mitations, which we 
ſee upon the ſtage, are derived. 
The reſolute, prudent, and con- 
ſiſtent man is not ſo eaſily imitat- 
ed; and if he were, the imita- 
tion being leſs variegated, it 
would not be fo agreeable to the 
vulgar: they would be but little 
intereſted at an image, which did 
not reſemble their own, wherein 
they could diſcover neither their 
manners nor paſſions; the human 
heart being never ſtruck with ob- 
jeQs that are entirely foreign to it. 
Wherefore the judicious poet, and 
the painter who has diſcovered the 
art of ſucceeding, by endeavour- 
ing to pleaſe the N and the 
vulgar part of man ind, takes 
care not to offer them the ſublime 
image of a heart, which is en- 
tirely maſter of itſelf, which liſtens 
only to the voice of wiſdom ; but 
he charms the ſpeQtators by cha- 
raters that are ever inconſiſtent, 
who will and will not. who make 
the theatre echo with cries and 
groans, who compel us to pity 
them, even when they do their 
duty, and think that virtue is a 
ſhocking thing, as it renders its 
votaries ſo miſerable. By theſe 
means, eaſy and variegated imita- 
tions enable the poet to move and 


flatter ſtill more the ſpectators. 

This cuſtom of rendering thoſe 
perſons, whom we are made to 
love, ſubmit to their paſſions, al- 
ters and changes in ſuch a man- 
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per our judgment upon laudable 
things, that we habituate ourſelves 
fo honour a weakneſs of ſoul with 
the name of ſenſibility, and treat 
thoſe as obdurate men devoid of 
3 in whom rigid duty con- 
iantly ſurmounts natural affec- 
tions. On the contrary, we treat 
thoſe as amiable characters, who 
are lively affected at every thing, 
and are the perpetual plaything of 
events: thoſe who weep like wo- 
men for the loſs of what was dear 
to them ; thoſe who, through an 
inordingte friendſhip, are unjuſt 
to ſerve their friends; thoſe who 
are ignorant of any other rule but 
the blind diſpoſition of their heart; 
thoſe who are always praiſing the 
ſex who conquer them, and whom 


they imitate; thoſe who poſſeſs no 


other virtues than their paſſions, 
nor any other merit than their 
weakneſs, Thus emquanimity, 
Krength, conſtancy, the love of 
juſtice, the empire of reaſon, in- 
ſenſibly become deteftable quali- 
ries, vices which are decried ; men 
make themſelves honoured, for 
what renders them worthy of 
contempt; and this ſubverſion of 
ſound. judgment is the inevitable 
conſequence of thoſe leſſons which 
are received at the theatre, | 

It is therefore with reaſon that 
we blame rhe 1mitations of the 
poet, and place them in the ſame 
rank as thoſe of the painter, as 
well on account of their being e- 
qually diſtant from truth, as be- 
cauſe they both equally flatter the 
tenſible part of the ſoul, and, ne- 
glecting the rational, pervert the 
order of our faculties, and make 
us keep the beſt in ſubordination 


to the worſt, He who, in a re- 


public, ſhould endeavour to make 
the good ſubmit to the wicked, 


and the lawful chiefs to the rebels, 
would be an enemy to his coun— 
try and a traitor to the late; yer 
the imitative poet introduces dif. 
ſenſions and death into the re. 
public of the foul, by raifing and 
nouriſhing the vileſt faculties at 
the expence of the nobleſt; by 
exerting and exhauſting his pow. 
ers upon thoſe things the leaf 
worthy of engaging them, by con- 
founding in vague fimilitudes the 
beautiful truth with the trappings 
of falſehood which pleaſes the mul- 
titude, and apparent grandeur with 
that which is real. Who can ima- 
gine themſelves poſieſſed of ſufſi- 
cient virtue to withſtaud the poet's 
ſcill, which is exerted either to 
corrupt or diſcourage them ? 
When Homer or ſome tragic au- 
thor diſplays to us a hero over- 
whelmed with afflictions, weep- 
ing, lamenting, beating his d 
an Achilles, for inſtance, the 
ſon of a goddeſs, at one time 
ſtretched upon the earth, and 
heaping the burning ſaud upon '\1s 
head ; at another, wandering like 
a madman upon the ſhore, and 
blending his dreadful outcries 
with tne roaring of the waves; 
or a Priam, venerable for his dig- 
nity, for his great ape, and his 
11}aſtrious progeny, rolling in the 
mire, clotting his white hairs 
with dirt, the air echoing with 
his imprecations execrating alike 
gods and men; which among us 
can remain unmoved, or not feel 
a ſecret pleaſure in the deſcrip- 
tion? Is not the ſentiment repre- 
ſented as it were kindled within 
us? And do we not ſeriouſly ap- 
plaud the author's art, and con- 
ſider him as a great poet, for the 
expreſſion he gives to his pictures, 
and the affeftions he communt- 
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cates to us? Nevertheleſs, When a 
domeſtic real calamity happens to 
us, we pride ourſelves upon bear- 
ing it with moderation, without 
ſhedding tears: we conſider the 
courage which we extiort from our- 
ſelves as a manly virtue, and we 
ſhould think ourſelves as puſfilla- 
nimous as women, to weep and 
groan like theſe heroes who af- 
tected us upon the ſtage. Are 
not theſe very uſcful ſpeQacles, 
whoſe examples we admire, and 
yet bluſh to imitate; where we 
intereit ourſelves for weakneſſes, 
from which we guard ourſelves 
with ſo much difficulty in our own 
misfortunes ? The moſt noble fa- 
culty of the ſoul, thus lofing its 
uſe and empire, habituates itſelf to 
ſink beneath the law of paſſions : 
no longer repreſſes our tears and 
moans; it gives us up to our 
tenderneſs for objects that are fo- 
reign to us; and, under pre- 
tence of chimerical calamities, ſo 
tar from being ſhocked at a vir- 
tuous man giving way to exceſſive 
grief, ſo far from ſuppreſſing our 
applauſe at his abject behaviour, 
we even applaud ourſelves for 
the pity with which he inſpires 
us.: It is a pleaſure we fancy 
we have obtained without weak- 
neſs, and which we taſte without 
remorſe, _ 

But in letting ourſelves be thus 
conquered by the grief of others, 
how ſhall we :e(ilt the impulſe of 
our own ; and how ſhall we more 
courageouſly ſupport our own 
ills than thoſe of which we have 
only a trifling repreſentation ? 
What, ſha.l our own ſenſibility a- 
lone eſcape us? Who is he that 
will not in adverſity adopt thoſe 
emotions, to which he fo readily 
yielcs for others? Is there any 


one who can refuſe his own miſ- 
fortunes thoſe tears, which he fo 
bountifully ſhed for a ſtranger? 
As much may be ſaid of comedy, 
of the indecent laughter which 
it forces from us, of the habit 
which we imbibe of turning every 
thing into ridicule, even the moſt 
ſerious and graveſt objects; and 
of the almoſt unavoidable effect 
whereby it changes into theatrical 
buffoons and jeſlers the moſt re- 
ſpectable citizens. Equally may 
we cenſure the love, the rage, 
and all other paſſions, which be- 
coming daily more familiar to us 
as amuſement and paſtime, de- 
prive us at length of all power of 
reſiſting them when they really 
aſſail us. In fine, let us conſider 
the ſtage and its imitations in 
whatever light we may, we con- 
ſtantly find that by animating and 
exciting in us thoſe diſpoſitions 
which we ſhould repreſs, they 
make that govern which . ſhould 
obey; and ſo far from making 


us better or happier, they render 


us worſe and ſtill more unhappy, 
and make us. purchaſe at our own 
expence, the attention we give to 
be pleaſed and flattercd. 
Wherefore, my friend Glaucus, 
when you meet with enthuſiaſtical 
admirers of Homer; when they 
tell you that Homer is the inſti- 
tutor of Greece, and the maſter 
of all arts; that the government 
of ſtates, civil diſcipline, the e- 
ducation of mankind, and all the 
economy of human life, are 
taught 1n his writings; honour 
their zeal ; love and ſupport 
them like men endowed with ex- 
cellent qualities; admire with 
them the marvellous flights of this 
great penius; grant them with 
pleaſure that Homer 1s the moſt 
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excellent of all poets, the model 
and chief of all tragic writers. 
But let us ſtill remember that 
hymns in honour of the Gods and 
the elogiums of great men, are 
the only kinds of poetry that 
ſhould be allowed in the republic ; 
and thar if we once allow this 
Imitative muſe, who charms and 
deceives us by the ſoftneſs of her 
accents, the actions of men will 
no longer have for their object, 
either lav!, or any of thoſe things 
that are eſlimable, but grief and 
voluptuouſneſs ; the excited paſſi- 
ons will prevail inſtead of reaſon ; 
citizens will no longer remain 
virtuous and juſt men, ever in 0- 


. bedience to duty and equity, but 


ſenſual weak men, who will con- 
ſider gcod and evil through no 
other medium than their own de- 
fires. In a word, always re- 
member, that in baniſhing from 
our ſtate dramatic and theatrical 


- repreſentations, we do not pur- 


ſue a barbarous prejudice ; but 
that we give the preference to 
thoſe immortal beauties which 
reſult from the harmony of the 
foul, and the ſymmetry of the fa- 
culties. 3 hap 
Let us po flill farther. To 
guard againit all partiality, and 
no way yield to that ancient diſ— 
cord which reigns between philo- 
ſophers and poets, let us take 
nothing from poetry and imita- 
tion that may be any way pleaded 
in their defence; nor from our- 
ſelves thoſe innocent pleaſures 
which they may afford us, Let 
us ſo far honour truth as to re- 
ſpect even its image, and leave 
every one at liberty to be heard, 
who propoſes increaſing his ſame 
y her. In impoſing | oP up- 
on the poets, let us allow their 
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friends the privilege of defending 
them, and to ſhew us, if they can, 
that the art which we condemn 
as pernicious, is not only agree. 
able but uſeful to the republic 
and citizens. Let us liſten 10 
their reaſons with an impartial 
ear, and heartily agree that we 
ſhall ourſelves be great gainers, 
if they prove that we may, with- 
out any riſk, yield to ſuch ſoft 
impreſlions; otherwiſe, my dear 
Glaucus, like a wiſe man ſtruck 
with the charms of his miſtreſs, 
finding his virtue ready to deſert 
him, break through with regret 
ſo ſoft a chain, facrifice love to 
duty and to reaſon: thus freed 
from our infancy of the ſeducing 
attractions of poetry, and though 
perhaps too ſenſible of its beau- 


ties, we will, however, furniſh. 


ourſelves with flrength and rea- 
ſon againſt its deluſive influence: 
if we dare yield in any degree to 
that taſte which attracts us, we 
muſt at leaſt fear to give way to 
her firſt affection: we will there- 
fore ſay to ourſelves that there is 
nothing ſerious or uſeful in dra- 
matic pageantry, yet by liſtening 
ſometimes to poetry, we fall 
ſecure our hearts againſt its illu- 
fions, as we will not ſuffer it to 
diſturb order or liberty, either in 
the interior republic of the ſoul, 
or in that of human ſociety, The 
alternative of becoming better or 
worle, is not a trivial conſidera- 
tion, for indeed it cannot be weigh- 
ed with too much deliberation. 
Oh! my friends, it ic, I muſt 
acknowledge, a deleQable thing 
to yield to the charms of that be- 
witching talent which leads to 
riches, Les, power, and glo- 
25, but power, glory, riches, and 
even pleaſures, are all * 
1 1 an 
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2nd vaniſh like a ſhadow, before 


jullice and virtue. | 


—— 


The attention of the public having 
been greatly excited by the diſco- 
very ſaid to have been made by 
the Dolphin and others of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, of a nation in South 
America, of a moſt extraordinary 
and gigantic fixe; and the go- 
wernment not having yet thought 
proper to admit an authentic pub- 
lication of theſe diſcoveries 3 we 
imagine it may not be diſagreeable 
to our readers, to lay before them 
what former travellers have re- 


lated of theſe remarkable people. 
8 2 HESE people are firſt 


mentioned in the account 
of a voyage for new diſcoveries, 
undertaken by Magellan in the 
year 1519. The words in Har- 
ris's abridgment of this account 
are theſe: “ When they had 
croſſed the line, and the ſouth pole 
apprared above the horizon, they 
held on their ſouth courſe and 
came upon the Main of Brafil, 
about that part of it which lies 
in twenty-two degrees, They 
obſerved it to he all one conti- 
nued tract of land, higher from the 
Cape St. Auguſline, which is in 
this part of the country. Having 
made two deprees and an half more 
ſouth latitude, they fell in with 
a country inhabited by a wild ſort 
of people: they were of a pro- 
digious ſtature, fierce and barba- 
rous, made a horrible roaring 
noiſe, more like bulls than hu- 
man creatures ; and yet with all 
that mighty bulk were ſo nimble 
and light of ſoot that none of the 
Spaniards or Portugueſe could 
—— ᷣͤ 


By this account giants appear to 
have been found in lat. 24+ ſouth; 
but upon referring to the map, the 
Ar appears to be erroneous, 
or Cape St. Auguſtine, which is 


ſaid to be latitude 22, appears to 


be in latitude 10; ſo that it is 
doubtful whether the giants were 
found in latitude 12Z, or 24%. If 
they were diſcovered after ſailing 
two degrees and an half ſouth from 
St. Auguſtine, they were found in 
124, if after failing two degrees 
and an half ſouth, from that part 
of the Main of Brafil, which lies 
in 22, they were found in 24 and 
an half. Such is the accuracy of 
Harris. The account, however, 
goes on, 

«© The next advance was to 49 
degrees and an half ſouth latitude; 
here they were ſhut up by hard 
weather, and forced to take u 
their winter quarters for no leſs 
than five months. They for a 
long time believed the country to 
be uninhabited, but at length a 
ſavage of the neighbouring parts 
came up to give them a viſit; he 
was a briſk jolly fellow, merrily 
diſpoſed, ſinging and dancing all 
the way he came; being got to 
the haven, he ſtood there, and 
threw dult upon his head, upon 
which ſome people went aſhore to 
him, who alſo throwing duſt upon 
their head, he came with them to 
the ſhip without fear or ſuſpicion. 
The head of one of Magellan's 
middle-fized men reached but to 
his waiſt, and he was proportion- 
ably big; his body was formidably 
ainted all over, Ry his 
mo A ſtag's horn was drawn 
upon each cheek, and great red 
circles round his eyes; his colours 
were otherwiſe moltly yellow, only 
his hair was white, For his 
N apparel, 
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. he had the ſkin of a beaſt 
clumſily ſewed together, but a 
beaſt as ſtrange as that was that 
wore it; every way unaccount- 
able, neither mule, horſe, nor 
camel, but ſomething of every 
one, the ears of the firſt, the tail 
of the ſecond, and the ſhape and 
body of the laſt; it was one en- 
tire ſuit, all of one piece from 
head to foot; as his breaſt and 
back were covered with it above, 
ſo his legs and feet were wrapped 
up in it below. The arms that he 
brought with him were a ſtout bow 
and arrow: The ſtrings of the 
bow was a gut or ſinew of the 
beaſt whoſe ſkin covered him, and 
the arrows were tipped with ſharp 
ſtones, 

Magellan, the admiral, made 
him eat and drink, and he enjoyed 
himſelf very comfortably till he 
. e to peep into a looking- 
glaſs that was given him among 
other trifles: This put him into a 
fright from which he could not eaſi- 
ly recover, ſo that ſtarting back 
with violence, he threw two of the 
men who ſtood by him to the 
2 This giant, however, 
ared ſo well, notwithſtanding his 
fright by the looking-glaſs, that 
the Spaniards had quickly the 
company of more; one in par- 
ticular made himſelf mighty fa- 
miliar, and ſhewed ſo much plea- 
fantry and good humour that the 
Europeans were greatly pleaſed 
with his company, | 

Magellan was deſirous of mak- 
ing ſome of theſe gigantic people 
priſoners, and with this view his 
crew filled their hands with toys 
and little things that pleaſed them; 
and in the mean time put iron 
ſhackes upon their legs; at firſt 
they thought them fine play-thipgs 
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as well as the reſt, and were 
23 with their gingling ſound; 
ut, when they found themſelves 
hampered and betrayed, they im. 
plored the aid of ſome ſuperior 
and inviſible being, by the name 
of Setebos ; upon this occaſjon 
their ſtrength appeared to be p10. 
portionable to their bulk, for one 
of them defeated the utmoſt et. 
forts of nine men, and though they 
had him down, and tied his hands 
tightly, yet he freed himſelf from 
his bonds, and got looſe, in ſpite 
of all their endeavours to detain 
him. Their appetite is alſo in 
proportion to their ſtrength ; the 
admiral gave them the name of 
Patagons, and took notice of th: 
following words; bread, catar; 
water, oli; black, amel; red, 
cheiche ; red cloth, cherecai, They 
tie up their hair, though it is Mort, 
with a cotton lace. They have 
no fixed habitations, but certain 
moveable cottages, which they 
carry from place to place as their 
fancy leads them ; theſe cottages 
are covered with the ſame ſkin that 
covers their bodies. A certain ſweet 
root, which they call by the rame 
they give to bread, capar, is 4 
confiderable part of their food; 
what fleſh they eat is devoured 
raw. | . 

hey practiſe phyſic but in 
two articles, vomiting and phle- 
botamy, and both in a very ex: 
traordinary manner, To vomit, 
they thruſt an arrow a foot and 
half down the throat; and to 
bleed, they give the part affected, 
whether leg, arm, or face, a good 
chop with ſome ſharp inltru- 
ment.“ 

Such is the account of the Pata- 
gons, as given by Harris, who ſa)s 
he has taken the utmoſt pains (0 
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ive it in the cleareſt manner poſ- 

ble, by comparing all the different 
relations of the Portugueſe and 
paniſh writers; and it 1s to be 
hoped that no man can read the 
account of the violence and per- 
dy practiſed againit theſe blame- 
leſs, friendly, unſuſpecting peo- 
le, without indignation. Harris, 
eee ſuffers it to paſs without 
animadverſion; and probably de- 
ſcribes this attempt of Magellan 
to betray the confidence of a rea- 
ſonable being, and to force him in- 
to exile and miſery, with as much 
phlegm as he-would the ſnaring a 
tyger, or hooking a fiſh, 

Magellan himſelf was afterwards 
killed in an hoſtile attempt to ex- 
tort tribute from a king of Mathan, 
or Matahan, one of the Ladrone 
Iſlands, to which he had juſt as 
much right as the king of Ma- 
than had to tribute from Spain. 

The Patagons are next men- 
tioned in an account of the voyage 
of Sir Francis Drake; but in 
Hariis's epitome their ſtature is 
not particularly aſcertained. 'The 
paragraph relating to them being 
only as follows: 

& In ſailing ſouth from the river 
of Plate, in latitude 36 S. they 
came to a good bay, in which 
were ſeveral pretty iſlands; the 
admiral being on ſhore in one of 
theſe iſlands, the people came danc- 
ing and leaping about him, and 
were very free to trade; they were 
a comely ſtrong-bodied people, very 
ſwift of foot, and of a briſk live- 
ly conſtitution ; their faces were 
painted, and their apparel only a 
covering of the ſkins of heaſts, 
with the fur on, about their waiſts, 
and ſomething wreathed about 
their heads; they had bows an ell 
long, but no more than two ar- 


rows a-piece: They ſeemed not 
altogether ignorant of martial diſ- 
cipline, as appeared by their me- 
thod of ordering and ranging their 
men. They were the nation which 
Magellan called Patagons.” 
The latitude of this iſland is not 
uy warn mentioned; it muſt 
ave been about 46 br 47. There 
is ſome difference in the accounts 
of their cloathing; Magellan ſays 
they were cloathed from head to 
foot; Drake, that they were co- 
vered only round the waiſt, and 
upon the head ; but this may ea- 
fily be accounted for, becauſe 
Magellan wintered with them, and 
Drake ſaw them in ſummer. 

Theſe giants are next mentioned 
in an account of a voyage round 
the world, by Sir Thomas Caven- 
diſh : Of which Harris's epitome 
is as follows: | | 

„Sailing from Cape Frio, in 
the Braſils, they fell in upon the 


coaſt of America, in 47 d. 20 m. 


north, (it ſhould be ſouth) latitude. 
They proceeded to port Deſire, in 
latitude 50. Here the ſavages 
wounded two of the company 
with their arrows, which are made 
of cane, headed with flints. A 
wild and rude ſort of creatures 
they were; and, as it ſeemed, of 
a gigantic race, the meaſure of 
one of their feet being 18 inthes 
in length, which, reckoning by 
the uſual proportion, will give 
about 7 feet and an half for their 
ſtature.” Harris ſays that this 
agrees very exactly with the ac- 
count given of them by Magellan, 
but in his epitome of Magellan's 
account he ſays that the head cf 
one of his middle-ſized men reached 
but to the Patagonian's waiſt 
which, ſuppoſing Magallan's man 
to be but 5 feet 6 inches high, will 

make 
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make the Patagonian 9 at leaſt. 
He ſays, indeed, that Magellan 
gave them the name of Patagons, 
decauſe their ſtature was hve cu- 
bits, or ſeven feet fix; but, if fo, 
hrs own account is inconſiſtent with 
itſelf, neither has he told us in 
what language Patagon expreſſes 
ths ſtature, 

Oliver Noort, the firſt Dutch- 
man that attempted a voyage round 
the world, performed his expedi- 
tion between the years 159S and 
1601 ; and the account he gives 
of the inhabitants of theſe parts, 
as abridged by Harris, 1s to the 
following effect: 

He went up the river at Port 
Deſire, and going on ſhore, found 

eaſts like ſtags and buffaloes, alſo 
ſome ſavages, who, he ſays, were 
tall portly men, painted, and arm- 
ed with ſhort bows and arrows, that 
were headed with ſtone. 

Theſe beaſts like buffaloes pro- 
bably furniſhed the ſkins that Ma. 
gellan deſcribed to have the ears of 
an afs, the tail of a horſe, and the 
ſhape of a camel, for the buffalo 
has a bunch upon his back. 

Having afterwards entered the 
Streights, they ſaw ſome men up- 
on two iflands, near a cape which 
is here called cape Naſſau. There 
15 no cape marked either in the 
chart or map prefixed to Harris's 
collection by that name, nor has 
he told us to which of the capes 
that are marked this name was 
given by the Dutch. Theſe ſa- 
vages having now, by ſad expe- 
rience, been taught to . every 
European as an enemy, ſhook their 
weapons againſt the Dutch, in 
hopes to prevent their landing. 
The Dutch, however, did land up- 
on one of the iſlands, and the poor 
ludians retreating, they purſued 


them to the cave which contained 
their wives and children, and ki. 
led every one of them. When 
theſe * ruſhed in, the wo- 
men covered their infants with 
their own bodies, that they might 
receive the firſt ſtab; the Dutch 
did not, indeed, . murder thele 
forlorn and defenceleſs wretches 
in cold blood, but having butch- 
ered the fathers and huſbands, they 
took away fix of the children, 
four boys and two girls, and cu 
ried them on ſhipboard. It is 
impoſſible for any man, whoſe fecl- 
ings of humanity have not bern 
obtunded by ſelfiſhneſs or ſuperſti- 
tion, to read the accounts of the 
diſcoveries and ſettlements of the 
people of Europe, in other parts 
of the world, without regretting 
their ſucceſs, and wiſhing that 
they had all periſhed in the at- 
tempt. In theſe expeditions they 
have filled the earth with violence, 
and, as far as their influence could 
extend, diffuſed wickedneſs and 
miſery, by every violation of the 
laws of nature, that the molt 
wanton cruelty and ſordid avarice 
could prompt, while they diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves from thoſe 
whom they deſtroyed, and en- 
flaved, by the name of Chrilti- 
ans, and ploried in the refinements 


of honour, which, looking down 


upon mere moral obligation, pre- 
tends to merit beyond the limits of 
duty, R 

One of the boys thus brought 
on board Van Noort's fleet, learnt 
the Dutch language, and gave 
intelligence to the following et- 
fect : that the inhabitants of the 
continent near the iſland from 


which he had been taken, were 


divided into different tribes ; that 
three, of theſe tribes, which be 
e om wet diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſned by the names of 


Kemenetes, Kenekin, and Ka- 
raicks, were of the common ſize, 
but broader breaſted, and painted 
all over; and that there was ano- 
ther tribe, which he called li- 
riminen, who were of a gigantic 
ſtature, being 10 or 12 feet high, 
and continually at war with the 
other tribes, 

This boy gave an account of 
the cloathing and appearance of 
the inhabitants of this country, 
very different from thoſe already 
tranſcribed ; for he ſaid the men 
wore their hair long, that the wo- 
men were ſhaved, and that both 
went naked except a cloak of Pen- 
guin's ſkins, which reached to 
their waiſt, | 

Sebald de Weert, another Dutch- 
man, ſailed to the Streights of Ma- 
ellan in the year 1 598, and in 
bis account are the following par- 
ticulars. He detached two loops 
to an iſland near the mouth of the 
Streights, to catch ſea-dogs. When 
theſe oops came near the ſhore, 
they perceived ſeven canoes, with 
ſavages on board, that were ten 
or eleven feet high, of a reddiſh 
colour, and with long hair. 'They 
are farther deſcribed as being na- 
ked, except one who had a. ſea- 
dog's ſkin about his ſhoulders ; and 
it is remarkable that de Weert was 
on this coaſt in May, which 1s 
there a winter month. 

In the account given of the 
voyage of George Spilbergen, we 
are told that on the coalt of Terra 
del Fuego, which is to the ſouth 
of Magellan's Streights, his peo- 
ple ſaw a man of a gigantic ſta- 
ture, climbing the hills to take a 
view of the fleet, but, though they 
went on ſhore, they ſaw no other 


' their power. 


human inhabitant; they ſaw, how- 
ever, ſeveral graves containing bo- 
dies of the ordinary ſize, or ra- 
ther below it; and the ſavages 
they ſaw from time to time in 
canoes, appeared to be under fix 
feet high. 

In the hiſtory of the voyage 
of Capt. Cowiey, an Engliſhman, 
which was undertaken in 168;, 
we have an account of giants in- 
deed, but in a country very diſtant 
from Patagonia. In Jat. 13 deg. 
30 min, north, and about 143 
eaſt longitude, lies the iſland of 
Guam, 1t is one of the Ladrone 
Iflands, and was then in the poſ- 
ſeilion of the Spaniards, who had 
a governor and be there. 
The Indian inhabitants of this 
iſland, Cowley ſays, were all well 


made, active, * and ſome 


of them ſeven feet and an half 
high. Capt. Cowley took, as he 
ſays, four of theſe infidels priſo- 
ners, which to be ſure, being him- 
ſelf a good Chriſtian, he had a 
right to do; and it appears by the 
ſequel of the account, that he 
treated them as other good Chriſ- 
tians had treated inhdels which 
ſtrength or cunning had put into 
„We brought them 
on baard, ſays he, tying their 
hands behind them, but they had 
not been long there, before three 
of them leapt overboard into the 
ſea, ſwimming away from the ſhip 
with their Lands bound behind 
them; we ſent a boat after them, 
and found that a ſtrong man at the 
firſt blow could not penetrate their 
ſkins with a cutlaſs. One of them 
had received, in my judgment; 
forty ſhots jn his body before he 
died, and the laſt of the three that 
was killed had ſwam a good 1 
li 
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liſh mile, though his hands were 
not only tied behind him, but his 
arms pinioned.” | 
Thus it appears that theſe three 
poor naked wretches were all mur- 
dered in cold blood, becauſe they 
endeavoured to eſcape from thoſe, 
who, without provocation, had in- 
juriouſly and cruelly ſeized them 
by violence, in their native coun- 


try, and were carrying them as 


ſlaves into exile, Harris tells the 
ſtory without the leaſt intimation 


count given of the Indian native: 
of Guam, by Cowley. "The giants 
four of whom he ſays he took pri. 
ſoners, and three of whom he 
murdered, muſt have been fami. 
liar to the Spaniards, and conſe. 
quently, their exiſtence recorded 
by Spaniſh writers of credit, ſo ag 
to make the fact as well known 
and believed as the exiſtence of 
the iſland itſelf. Of the other ac. 
counts, our readers mult judge for 
themſelves. 


that any thing had been done to 


theſe infidels which a good Chriſ- 


tian might not juſtify. 


In an account of Capt. George 
Shelvock's voyage, which was un- 
dertaken in the year 1719, there 
is the following paragraph..— 
«© M. Frazier gives us an account 
that the Indians inhabiting the 
continent to the ſouth of this iſland 
(the ifland of Chiloe, which lies 
off the coaſt of Chili, about lat. 
42 S. and long. about 72 W. of 
London) are called Chronos,: that 
they go quite naked, and that in 
the inland part there is a race of 


men of an extraordinary ſize, called 


Cacabues, who being in amity 
with the Chronos, have ſometimes 
come with them to the dwellings 
of the Spaniards at Chiloe, He 
adds, that he was credibly in- 
formed by ſeveral who had been 
eye-witneſſes, that ſome were a- 
bout nine or ten feet high. Who 
Frazier was, Mr. Harris, though 
he quotes him, does not tell us. 
His ſtory is certainly fabulous, 
for the whole coaſt of Chili, and 
the iſland of Chiloe, having been 
long in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 


the exiſtence of a gigantic race in 


thoſe parts, if real, would have 


been long out of doubt. The 


ſame objection lies againſt the ac- 
6 


ries with which you amuſed us 


_—_— 


——— 


Catherine Vadis Preface to the Tale 
of William Vads From the 
French of M. de Voltaire. 


Still lament the death of my 
1 couſin William Vade, who died, 
as all the world knows, ſome 
years ago. He was attacked by 
the ſmall pox; I nurſed him, and 
ſaid to him with tears, „ Ah! 
my coulin ; ſee the conſequence of 
your not being inoculated : It coſt 
your brother Anthony his life, 
who was, like you, one of the 


lights of the age.” «© What 


would you have me ſay?” re- 
om William; „I waited for 
eave from the Sorbonne, and | 
am convinced that 1 muſt die for 
having been too _ ſcrupulous,” 
„The ſtate,” anſwered 1, „will 
have a dreadful loſs,” „ Ah!” 
cried William, „ Alexander and 
brother Bertier are dead, Semi- 
ramis and Tillon, Sophocles and 
Danchet, are duſt and aſhes.”— 


Ves, my dear couſin, but their 


great names will live for ever. 
Would you not ſurvive in your 
nobleſt part? Will you not allow 
me to give the public, for their 
conſolation, thoſe old-womens ſto- 


laſt 
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Jaſt year? they were the delight 
of our family; and Jerom Carre, 
your firſt couſin once removed, 
valued your works almoſt as much 
as his own ; they will without 
doubt pleaſe all the world, that 1s 
to ſay, about thirty readers who 
have nothing to do.“ 

William had no ſuch ambitious 
views; he anſwered me with a 
modeſty very becoming an author, 
but very uncommon, ** An! my 
couſin, do you think, that, a. 
mong the 90,000 pamphlets, pub- 
lied in Paris within theſe ten 
years, my trifles can find a place, 
and that | can float upon the river 
of oblivion which every day ſwal- 
lows up ſo many excellent writ- 
ings!” f 

« Though you ſhould live but 
fifteen days after your death,“ re- 
plied JI, “even that would be a 
great deal ; there are few who en- 
Joy that advantage, The fate of 
moſt men is to live unknown, and 
thoſe who have made the moſt 
noiſe are ſometimes forgotten the 
day after their death ; you will be 
diſtinguiſhed from the crowd, and 
perhaps the very name of William 
Vade having the honour io be 
printed in one or two journals, 
may be tranſmitted to the lateſt poſ- 
terity. Under what title would you 
have me publiſh your miſcella- 


nies??? „ Couſin,” ſaid he, 


think the name of Trifles moſt 
ſuitabl2 ro them; molt of the 
things that are done, ſaid, or 
printed, well deſerve that title.” 

I admired my coulin's modeſty, 
and was extremely affected by it. 
Jerom Carre then entered the 
chamber, William made his will, 
by which he left me abſolute miſ- 
treſs of his manuſcripts. Jerom 
and I aſked him where he would be 


\ 


buried ; and he made the follow- 


Ing reply, which will ever be freſh 


in my memory. . 

«© | am very ſenſible, that 
having never been exalted in this 
world to any of thoſe dignities 
which produce grand ſentiments, 
and which elevate a man above 
himſelf, having been neither a 
privy-counſellor, nor a ſheriff, nor 
a church- warden, I ſhall be treated 
after my death with very little 
ceremony. I ſhall be thrown into 
the charnel-houſe of St. Inno- 
cent's, and nothing will be placed 
on my grave but a wooden croſs, 
which has already ſerved for o- 
thers; but I have always had ſuch 
a tender reyard for my country, 
that I am very averſe to being bu- 
ried in a church- yard. Certain it 
1s, that, dying of the diſeaſe with 
which 1 am attacked, I ſhall ſtink 
horribly. This corruption of ſo 
many corpſes that are buried at 
Paris, in or near the churches, ne- 
ceſſarily infects the air, and, as 
young Ptolemy ſays, much to the 
purpoſe, when he was deliberating 
whether he ſhould grant Pompey 
an aſylum, 


T heir putrefying bodies taint the air, 
And with the living wage perpetual 


War, 


This ridiculous and odious cuſtom 
of paving the churches with the 
dead, occaſions in Paris, every 
year, epidemical diſorders, and 
all the deceaſed contribute, more 
or leſs, to infe& their country. 
The Greeks and Romans were 
much witer than we; their bury- 
ing-places were without the cities; 
and even now, there are many 
nations in Europe where this ſalu- 
tary cuſtom prevails, What plea- 
ſure would it afford a good citizen, 

to 
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to go and manure, for example, the 
barren plains of Sablons, and to 
contribute to the raiſing of plenti- 
ful harveſts! By this prudent eſta- 
bliſhment, generations will be mu— 
tually uſeful to each other; towns 
will be more healthy, and lands 
more fruitful. Indeed I cannot 
but ſay that there 1s a want of 
police both for the living and the 
dead.” | 

William talked a long time on 
the ſubject. He had great views 
for the public good, and he died 
while he was ſpeaking of it, which 
is one evident mark of genius, 

As ſoon as this was over, I re- 
ſolved to give him a magnihcent 
funeral, worthy of the great repu- 
tation which he had acquired in the 
world, I went to the molt cele- 
brated bookſellers at Paris ; I pro- 
pore their purchaſing my couſin 

illiam's poſthumous works; I 
even added to them ſome excellent 
diſſertations of his brother Antho- 
ny, and ſome pieces of his firſt 
couſin once removed, Jerom Carre, 
I obtained three Louis d'ors in 
ready money, a ſum which William 
had never poſſeſſed at one time in 
all his life, I had funeral tickets 
proves; ] begged all the wits of 

aris to honour with their preſence 
the maſs which I ordered for the 
repoſe of William's ſoul; not one 
came. I could not attend at the 
ceremony myſelf, and ſo William 
was buried without any one's know- 
ing it, In the ſame manner he had 
lived; for though he had enriched 
the fair with many comic operas, 
which were the admiration of all 
Paris, they enjoyed the fruits of 
his genius, and neglected the au- 
thor; thus; (as the divine Plato 
ſays) we ſuck an orange and throw 
away the peel, we gather the fruits 


of a tree, and afterwards cut it 
down. I have always been ſhocked 
with this ingratitude. 


Some time after William Vade': ' 


death, we loſt our good friend and 
kinſman Jerom Carre, ſo well 
known in his time by the comedy 
of The Scoichwoman, which, he 
ſaid, he tranſlated for the advance. 
ment of polite literature. I think 
It my duty to acquaint the public 
with the diftreſs to which Jerom 
was reduced at the latter part of 
his life; which thus he diſcloſed in 
my preſence to brother Giroflce, 
his confeſſor. 

% You know,” ſaid he, ** that at 
my chriſtening there were given me 
for patrons, St. Jerom, St. Tho- 
mas, and St. Raymond de Penna- 
fort, and that when I had the 
happineſs to receive confirmation, 
there were added to my three pa- 
trons, St. Ignatius de Loyola, St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Francis de 
Borgia, and St. Regis, all Jeſuits, 
ſo that 1 ſtyled myſelf Jerom-Tho- 
mas- Raymond - Ignatius - Xavier- 
Francis-Regis Carré. I thought, 
for a long time, that with ſo many 
patrons I could not be in want of 
any thing upon earth. Ah! bro- 
ther Giroflee, how have I been de- 
ceived! Patrons are like ſervants; 
the more we have, the worſe we 
are ſerved. But attend, if you 
pleaſe, to my misfortunes. 

The reverend fathers the Jeſuiſts, 
or Jeſuits, were baniſhed, becauſe 
their in{titution is pernicious, con- 
trary to all the rights of kings, and 
of human ſociety, &. Now Ig- 
natius de Loyola having been au- 
thor of that inſtitution, after cauſing 


himſelf to be whipped at the college 


of St. Barbe, and Xavier, Francis 
Borgia, and Regis; having practiſed 
the ſame diſcipline, it is mw 

they 
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they ate all equally blameable, and 
thus here are four ſaints whom 1 
muſt neceſſarily devote to all the 
devils. 

This raiſed in my mind ſome 
ſcruples about St. Thomas and St, 
Raymond de Pennafort, I read 
their works, and I was aſtoniſhed 
when I found in Thomas and in 
Raymond, aimoſt the very ſame 
words as in Buſembaum, I got rid 
as ſoon as poſſible of theſe two pa- 
trons, and burnt their books. 

Thos was I reduced to the ſingle 
name of Jrerom ; but this jJerom, 
the only patron that I had left, 
has been of no more ſervice to me 
than the reſt; 1s it becauſe Jerom 
has no intereſt in paradiſe? 1] con- 
ſalted on this ſubject a man of great 
learning; he told me that Jerom 
was the molt choleric of all men; 
that he uſed moſt groſs and inju— 
nous language to John, the holy 
bilhop of Jeruſalem, and to the 
holy prieſt Rufinus; that he even 
called the lat:er Hydra and Scor— 
pion, and that he inſulted him af- 
ter he was dead: he ſhewed me 
the paſſages. At length I found 
myſelf obliged to renounce Jerom, 
and to ſtile myſelf nothing but 
plain Carre, which is very diſ— 
agretable.“ 

Thus Carre lodged his grief in 
the boſom of brother Girofice, who 
made him this anſwer: * You ſhall 
not want for ſaints, my dear child; 
take St. Francis d' Aſſiſe.“ No,“ 
ſays Carre, ** his wife of ſnow 
would ſometimes incline me to 
laugh, and this is a ſerious affair.” 
Well then, take St. Dominic.“ 
„No, he was the founder of the 
inquiſition.“ “ Will you have St. 
Bernard ?”—< He perſecuted too 
much poor Abelard, who had more 

. 


wit than himſelf, and he intermed- 
dled too much with tufinels; give 
me a parron of inch humility that 
no one ever heard him ſpeak ; that 


is the faint for me.“ 


Brother Giroflée laid before him 
the impoſübility of being canoniz- 
ed and unknown; he gave a liſt of 
many other patrons, with whom 
our friend was unacquainted, which 
was juſt the ſame thing ; but at 
each ſaint that he propoſed, he de- 
manded - ſomething tor his con- 
vent ; for he knew that Carre had 
money. Jerom Carre then told 
him this ſtory, which ſeems to me 
very curious : 

* 'There was formerly a king of 
Spain who had promiſed to bettow 
coni;derable donations on all the 
inhabitants near Burgos, who had 
been ruined by the war. They 
came to the gates of the palace; 
but the guards refuſed them ad- 
mittance, except on condition that 
they ſhould allow the guards to go 
halves. Good Cardero firit pre- 
ſented himſelf before the king ; he 
fell on his knees, and ſaid, ** Great 
Sir, I intreat your majeſty to order 
each of us a hundred laſhes with a 
thong.” „ A droll requeſt this,“ 
replied the king: Why do you 
make it ??? „ Becavſe,” ſaid Car- 
dero, ** your guards would abſo- 
lutely have half of what you ſhould 
give us.“ The king laughed very 
heartily, and made Cardero a con- 
ſiderable preſent. This gave riſe 
to the proverb, 1! ig better to bave to 
do with God than with his ſaints.” 

With theſe ſentiments my dear 
Terom Carre departed this life; I 
have therefore annexed tome of his 
works to thoſe of William: and 1 
flatter myſelf, that the Pariſiaus, 
for whom Vade and Carre have al- 
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ways laboured, will pardon this my 
preface. | 
Catherine Vadt, 


Curious extract: from Mr. Roufſeau's 
letter on French muſic. 


On the language moſt proper for mu- 
fic; now firſt tranſlated. 


T is eaſy to conceive that ſome 
languages are more proper for 
muſic than others, and that there 
may be ſome languages totally im- 
proper for any. Of the latter kind 
would be a language compoſed of 
mixt ſounds, of mute, ſurd and 
naſal ſyllables, of few tonorous 
vowels, and a great many conſo- 
nants and articulations; and which 
might want ſome of thoſe eſſential 
conditions which I ſhall ſpeak of 
under the article of meaſure. For 
the ſake of curioſity, let us enquire 
what would be the conſequence 
of apply ing mufic to ſuch a lan- 
ALE BLU : 
In ihe firſt place, the want of 
force in the ſound of the vowels 
would oblige the compoſer to give 
a gocd deal to the notes, and be- 
cauſe the language would be ſurd, 
the muſic would be noiſy. In the 
ſecond place, the hardneſs and fre- 
quency of the conſonants would 
oblige him to exclude a great num- 
ber of words, to wht on others 
cnly by elementary tones, ſo that 
the muſic would be infipid and mo- 
notopous. For the ſame reaſon, it 


would be flow and tireſome, and 


when the movement thould be ever 
{o little accelerated, its baſte wou! 
reſemble that of an hard and angular 
body rolling along on the pavement. 
As ſuch a muſic would be deſti- 


tute of all agreeable melody, the 
I 


compoſer would endeavour to ſup. 
ply its place, by factitious and un. 
natural beauties; it would be 
charged with frequent and regular 
moculations ; but cold, graceleſs, 
and inexpreſſive. Recourſe would 
be had to trills, tops, ſhakes, and 
other falſe graces; which would 
ſerve only to render the ſong mere 
ridiculous, without rendering it 
leſs infipid. | 

A muſic attended with ſuch fy. 
perfluous ornament will be alwzys 
faint and inexpreſlive ; while iss 
images, deſtitute of all force and 
energy, deicribe but a few object, 
in a great number of notes, exactly 
like Gothic writing, the lincs of 
which are full of ſtrokes and cha- 
raters, yet contam only two or 
three words, and but a very ſmall 
quantity of meaning in a grea: 
ſpace of paper. 

The impoſſibility of inventing 
agreeable ſongs would oblige the 
compoſers to turn all their thoughts 
to the fide of harmony; and lor 
want of natural beauties to intro- 
duce thoſe of arbitrary faſhien, 
which have no other merit than 
lies in the delicacy of the execu- 
tion. Thus inſtead of compoſirg 
good muſic, they would com poſe 
difficult muſic ; and to ſupply the 
want of ſimple melody, would mul- 
tiply their accompanyments. It 
would coſt them much leſs treu- 
ble to lay a great many bad things 


one upon another, than to invent 


one good one. 

In order to remove the inſipidity, 
they would increaſe the confuſicn; 
they would imagine they were 
making muſic when they were only 
making a noiſe. 

Another effect which would re- 
ſult from this defect of melody, , 
that the muſicians, having ow 

{alt 
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falſe idea of it, would invent a me- 


lody of their own, Having nothing 


of true muſic, they would find no 
dificulty in multiplying its parts; 
becauſe they would give that name 
o what was not ſo; even to the 
thorough baſs; to the unifon of 
which they would make no ſcruple 
to recite the counter-tenour, under 
cover of a ſort of accompanyment, 
whoſe pretended melody would 
have no manner of relation to the 
vocal part of the ſong. Wherever 
they ſaw notes they would find a 
tune, although in effe their tune 
would be nothing but a ſucceſſion 
of notes. Voces, pratereaque nihil, 
Let us proceed now to the meaſure, 
in the diſpoſition of which conſiſts 
the greater part of the beaucy and 
expreſſion of the ſong. 

Meaſure is to melody nearly 
what ſyntax is to diſcourſe: it is 
that which connects the words, diſ- 
tnguiſhes the phraſes, and gives 
ſenſe and conſiſtency to the whole, 
All muſic whoſe meaſure is not per- 
cared, if the fault lie in the perſon 
who executes it, reſembles writing 
in Cypher, which requires one to 
have a key ro explain it: but if 
tze muſic have no ſenſible meaſure 
in itſelf, it is only a confuſed col- 
letion of words taken at hazard, 
and written without connection, 
in which the reader finds no ſenſe, 
becauſe the author gave them 
none, 

have ſaid that every national 
muſic takes its principal character 
irom the language which is pecu- 
liar to it: and I ſhould have added, 
that it is the proſody of that lan- 
Wage which principally conſtitutes 
us character. As vocal muſic long 
preceded the inſtrumental, the lat- 
ter hath always received from the 
former both its tune and time: 


195 
now the different meaſures of vocal 
muſic could ariſe only from the 
different methods of ſcanning a diſ- 


courſe, and placing the long and 
ſhort ſyllables with regard to each 


other. This is very evident in the 
Greek muſic, whoſe meaſures were 
only ſo many formula of the ryth- 
mi, furniſhed by the arrangements 
of long or ſhort ſyllables, and of 
thoſe Ret of which the language 
and its poetry were ſuſceptible. 
So that, although one may very 
well didinguiſh in the muſical ryth- 
mus the meaſure of the proſody, 
the meaſure of the verſe, and the 
meaſure of the tune, it cannot be 
doubted that the moit agreeable 
muſic, or at leaſt that of the meſt 
complete cadence, would be that 
in which the three meaſures ſhould 

concur as perfectly as poſſible, 
After theſe eclairciſſements, I 
return to iny hypotheſis, and ſup- 
poſe that the language, I have been 
ſpeaking of, ſhould have a defec- 
tive profody, indiſtinct, inexact, 
and without preciſion; that its long 
and ſhort ſyllables ſhould have no 
ſimple relations with regard to 
time or number, ſo as to render its 
rythmus agreeable, exact, and re- 
gular; that its long ſyllables ſhould 
be ſome ſhorter, and others longer 
than others; that its ſhort ones 
ſnould in like manner be more or 
leſs ſhort; that it ſhould have ma- 
ny neither ſhort nor long; and that 
the differences between the one and 
the other ſnould be indeterminate 
and almoſt incommenſurable. It is 
clear that the national muſic, be- 
ing obliged to receive into its mea- 
ſure the irregularities of the proſo- 
dy, would have ſuch meaſure of 
courle vague, unequal, and hardly 
perceptible; that its recitative 
would in particular partake of this 
2 irre- 
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irregularity ; that it would be very 
difficult to make the force of the 
notes and ſyllables agree; that the 
meaſure would be obliged to be 
perpetually changed, and that the 
verſes never could be ſet to an ex- 
act and flowing meaſure ; that even 
in the mcaſured airs, the move- 
ments would be all unnatural and 
void of precifion ; that if to this 
defect be added ever ſo little delay 
in time, the very idea of its ine- 
quality would be entirely loſt both 
in the ſinger and the auditor; and 
that, in fine, the meaſure not be- 
ing perceived, nor its returns equal, 
it could be ſubject only to the ca- 
price of the muſician, who might 
hurry or retard it as he pleaſed : ſo 
that it would be impoſſible to keep 
vp a concert without ſomebody to 
mark the time to all, according to 
the fancy or convenience of ſome 
leader, | 

Hence it is that ſingers contract 


ſuch an habit of altering the time, 


that they frequently do it deſigned- 
ly even in thoſe pieces, where the 
compoſer has happily rendered it 
perceptible. To mark the time 
would be thought a fault in com- 
poſition, and to follow it would be 
another in the taſte of ſinging ; 
thus defects would paſs for bean- 
ties, and beauties for defects: er- 
rors would be eſtabliſhed as rules; 


and to compoſe mulic to the taſte 


of the nation, it would be neceſia- 
ry to apply carefully to thoſe things 
which would diſpleaſe every other 
people in the world. 

Thus, whatever art might be 
uſed to hide the defects of ſuch 
muſic, it would be impoſſible it 
ſhould be pleaſing to. any other 
ears than thoſe of the natives of 
the country where it ſhould be in 
vogue. By dint of ſuffering con- 


ſtant reproaches againſt their bad 
talte, and by hearing real muſic in 
a language more favourable to It 
they would at length endeavour 10 
make their own reſemble it: in 
doing which, however, they would 
only deprive it of its real character, 
and the little accordance it might 
have with the language for which 
it was conſtructed. It they ſhould 
thus endeavour to vnnaturaliz: 
their ſinging, they would render it 
harth, rough, and almoſt unuter. 
able: if they contented themſelves 
with ornamenting it with any other 
than ſuch accompanyments as were 
peculiarly adaptedto it, they would 
only betray its inſipidity by an in- 
evitable contraſt : they would de. 
prive their muſic of the only beay- 
ty 1t was ſuſceptible of, in taking 
from all its parts that uniformity 
of character by which it was cor. 
ſtituted ; and, by accuſtoming thei: 
ears to diſdain the ſinging only to 
liſten to the ſymphony, they would 
in time reduce the voices only to 
a mere accompanyment of the ac- 
companyments, 

'Thus we ſee by what means the 
muſic of -ſuch a nation would be 
divided into vocal and inſtrumen— 
tal; and thus we fee how by givirg 
ſuch different characters to the two 
ſpecies of it, they make a mon- 
ſtruous compound of them when 
united, 

The ſymphony would keep time; 
and the ſinging would ſuffer no fe- 
ſtraint; ſo that the ſingers and the 
ſymphoniſts in the orcheſtra u ould 
be perpetually at variance, and 
putting one another out. Thi 
uncertainty, and the mixture ci 
the two characters, would intro- 
duce in the manner of accompany- 
ment, ſuch a tameneſs and infip!- 
dity that the ſymphoniſts would 

6. get 
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get ſuch a habit, that they would 
not be able even to execute the beſt 
muſic with ſpirit and energy. In 
playing that like their own, they 
would totally enervare it; they 
would play the ſoft ſtrong and the 
firong ſoft, nor would they know 
one of the varieties of theſe two 
terms. As to the others r:7forzando, 
doice *, rijoluto, con guſto, ſpiritoſo, 
ſeftenuto, con brio, they would have 
no words for them in their lan— 
guage, and that of expreſſion would 
be totally void of meaning. They 
would ſubſtitute a number of tri- 
fling, cold, and flovenly ornaments, 
in the place of the maſterly ſtroke 
of the bow: and however numerous 
their orcheſtra, it would have no 
effect, or none but what was very 
diſagreeable. As the execution 
would be always ſluggiſh, and the 
ſymphoniſts are ever more ſolici— 
tous to play finely, than to play in 
time, they would be hardly ever 
together; they would never be able 
to give an exact and juſt note, nor 
to execute any thing in that cha- 
racter. Foreigners would be almoſt 
all of them aſtoniſhed to find an 
orcheſtra, boaſted of as the firſt in 
Europe, hardly worthy to play at 
a booth in a fair +, It would be 
naturally expected that ſuch muſi- 
cians ſhould get an averſion to that 
muſic which thus diſgraced their 
own; and that adding ill will to 
bad taſte, they would put in exe- 
cution the deſign of decrying it, 
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with as ill ſucceſs as it was abſurd- 
ly premeditated, 

On a contrary ſuppoſition to the 
foregoing, I might eaſily deduce 
all the qualities of a real muſic, 
formed to move, to imitate, to 
pleaſe, and to convey to the heart 
the moſt delicate impreſſions of 
harmony : but as this would lead 
me too far from my preſent ſubject, 
and particularly from our generally 
received notions of things, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to a few obſervations 
on the Italian muſic ; which may 
enable us to form a better judg- 
ment of our own. 

If it be aſked what language will 
admit of the beſt grammar, I an- 
ſwer that of the people who reaſon 
beſt ; and if it be aſked what nation 
ſhould have the beſt muſic, I ſhould 
anſwer that whoſe language is belt 
adapted to muſic. This is what I. 
have already eſtabliſned, and ſhall 
have farther occaſion to confirm it 
during the courſe of this letter, 
Now, if there be in Europe a lan- 
guage adapted to muſic, it is cer- 
tainly the Italian; for that lan- 
guage is ſoft, ſonorous, harmoni- 
ous, and more accented than any 
other; which four qualities are 
preciſely thoſe which are molt pro- 
per for ſinging. 

The Italians pretend, that our 
[the French] melody 1s flat and 
void of tune; all other nations alſo 
unanimouſly confirm their judg- 
ment in this particular f. On our 


part, 


There are not perhaps four French ſymphoniſts in Paris who know the dif- 
ference between piano and dolce 3 and indeed it would be unneceſſary for them 
Jo to do; for which of them would be capable of executing it ? 

+ Not that there are not ſome very good violin-players in the orcheſtra at the 


Opera: 


on the contrary, they are almoſt all ſuch, taken ſeparately, and when 
they do not pretend to play in concert. 


There was a lime, ſays my lord Shafteſbury, when the cuſtom of ſpeaking 
French had brought French muſic alſo into faſhion among us [the Engliſh}. But 
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part, we accuſe theirs of being ca- 
pricious and barbarous “. I had 
much rather believe that one or 
the other were miſtaken, than be 


reduced to the neceſſity of ſaying,” 


that, in a country where arts and 
{ciences in general are arrived to an 
high degree of perfection, that of 
muſic is as yet unknown. 

The leaſt partial among us + 
contented themſelves with ſaying, 
that, both the Italian and French 
muſic were good, in their kind, 
and in their own language: but, 
beſides that other nations did not 
ſubſcribe to this compariſon, it ſtill 
remained to determine which of 
the two languages was the beſt a- 
dapted to muſic in itſelf. This is a 
queſtion which was much agitated 
in France, but will never be fo 
elſewhere ; a queſtion which can 
only be decided by an ear that is 
perfectly neuter, and which, of 
courſe, becomes daily more diffi- 
cult of ſolution in the only country 
where the obje& of it can be pro- 
blematical, I have made ſome ex- 
periments on this ſubject, which 
every one may repeat after me, and 
which appear to ſerve as a ſolution 


of it, at leaſt, with regard to me. 
lody; to which alone the whole 
diſpute is in a manner reducible, 

] took ſome of the moſt celebra. 
ted airs in both kinds of muſic; 
and diveſting the one of its trills 
and perpetual cadences ; the other 
of the under notes, which the com- 
politor does not take the trouble to 
write, but leaves to the juar ment of 
the ſinger J. I folfa'd them exadly 
by note, witkout any ornament, 


and without adding any thing to the 


. ſenſe or connection of the phreſe. 


I will not tell you the effect which 
the reſult of this compariſon had on 
my own mind, becauſe | oupht to 
exhibit my reaſons, and not to 
impoſe my authority. I will only 
give you an account of the method 
1 took to determine, ſo that, if 
you think it a good one, you may 
take the ſame to convince your- 
ſelf. I muſt caution you, however, 
that this experiment requires more 
precautions than may at firſt ap- 
pear neceſſary. 

The firſt and moſt diflicult of all, 
is to be impartial and equitable in 
your choice and judgment. The 
ſecond is, that in order to make 


the Italian, exhibiting ſomething more agreeable to nature, preſently diſguſted 
us with the other, and made us perceive it to be as heavy, flat, and inſipid, as 


it is in fact. 


* It ſeems theſe reproaches are much leſs violent ſince the Italian muſic hath 


been heard among us. 


Thus it is that this admirable mulic need only ſnew 


itſelf what it is, to juſtify itſelf againſt every thing that is advanced againlt it. 


+ Many perſons condemn the total excluſion which the connoiſſeurs in muſic 
give, without heſitation, to the Prench muſic, Theſe conciliating moderators 
would have no cxclulive taſte; juſt as if the love of what is good mult neceſſarily 
work ſome regard for what is bad, | 

t This method was very much in favour of the French muſic ; for the under 
notes in the Italian are no lels eſſential to the melody, than thoſe which are 
written down, The point is leſs what is written, than what ought to be ſung ; 
and indeed this manner of writing notes ought to pals for a kind of abbr«yiation, 
whereas the cadences and trills in the French mulic are requiſite, if you will, to 
the taſte, but are by no means eſſential to the melody: they are a kind of paint, 
which ſerves to hide its deformity, without removing it, and which ſerves only 
to render it the more ridiculous to the ears of good judges, 


this 
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this experiment, it is neceſſary for 
you to be equally acquainted with 
both ftiles ; otherwiſe that which 
ſhould happen to be moſt familiar, 
would perpetually preſent itſe!f to 
the mind, to the prejudice of the 
other. Nor1s this ſecond condition 
leſs difficult than the firſt: for a- 
mong thoſe who are acquainted 
with both kinds of mufic, there is 
no heſitation of choice: and it is 
eaſy to perceive by the ridiculous 
arguments of thoſe who write a- 
ainſt the Italian muſic, how little 
das they have of that, or 
indeed the art in general. 

Add to this, that it is very eſſen- 
tial to proceed in exact time ; but 
I foreſee that this caution, though 
ſoperfluous in any other country, 
would be uſeful in this, and that 
this omiſſion alone neceſſarily car- 
ries with it an incompetency of 
judgment, 

Taking all theſe precautions, 
the character of each kind of muſic 
cannot fail of declaring itſelf ; 
when it would be difficult not to 
clothe the paſſages with thoſe 1deas 
which agree with them; and in- 
deed not to add, at leaſt mentally, 
thoſe turns and ornaments, which 
may be refuſed them in ſinging. 
We ſhould not reſt the matter, alſo, 
upon a ſingle experiment; for one 
air may pleaſe more than another, 
without determining the preference 
of the kind of muſic; nor is it 
without a great number of trials 
that a reaſonable judgment is to be 
formed. Beſides, in taking away 
the words, we take away the moſt 
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important part of the melody, 
which is expreſſion; ſo that all that 
can be determined, is, Whether the 
modulation be good, and the tune 


natural and beautiful, All this 
ſhews how difficult it is to take 
ſufficient precautions againſt pre- 
poſſeſſions, and how far reaſon is 
neceffary to qualify us to judge 
properly in matters of taſte, 

F made another trial, which re- 
quires leſs precaution, and will yet 
appear probably more decifive, I 
gave to ſome Italian muſicians the 
fineſt airs of Lulli, and to ſome 
French ones the ſelect airs of Leo 
and Pergoleſe, and I remarked, 
that though the latter were very 
far from entering into the true taſle 
of theſe pieces, they were ſenſible 
nevertheleſs of their melody, and 
made out of them, 1n their manner, 
agreeable and tune fol paſſages, But 
the Italians folfa'd our moſt pa- 
thetic airs, without diſcovering 
cither paſſage or tune : they found 
no muſic at all in them, but ſaw 
only a ſucceſſion of notes placed 
without choice or deſign; they 
ſung them indeed exactly as you 
would read Arabic words written 
in French characters “. 

My third experiment was this ; 
I had an opportunity of ſeeing at 
Venice, an Armenian, a man of 
underſtanding, who had never be- 
fore heard any muſic ; and to whom 
were exhibited in the ſame concert, 
a French piece, which began with 
theſe words, 


Temple ſacre, ſejour tranquille : 


* Our muſicians pretend to deduce a great advantage from this difference. 

e can ex2cute the Italian muſic, ſay they, with their uſual vanity, and the 
Italians cannot execute ours ; therefore'our mulic is better then theirs, They 
do not ſee that they ought to deduce a conſequence directly contrary z and ſay, 
Therefore the Italians have a melody and we have none, 
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and an air of Galuppi's, which be- 
gins thus; 


Voi che languite ſenza ſperanza. 


Both the one and the other were 
ſung, very indifferently for a 
Frenchman, and badly for an Ita- 
Jian, by a man accuſtomed ſolely to 
French muſic, and at that time an 
enthuſiaſt for Rameau. I obſerved 
that my Armenian, during the 


French ſong, exprefſed much more 


ſurpriſe than pleaſure : but every 
body tcol. notice that his counte- 
nance and eyes brightened up, and 
that he was inſtantly affected with 
the very firſt notes of the Italian. 
He appeared indeed enchanted, and 
gave himſelf up entirely to the im- 
preſſions of the muſic ; the ſimple 
founds, for he underſtood hardly 
any thing of the language, giving 
him an evident delight. From that 
time he would never liſteu to a 
French air, 

But without going abrozd for ex- 
amples, have we not many perſons 
among ourſelves ; who being ac- 
quainted only with our own operas, 
really conceived they had no man- 
ner of taſte for ſinging, and were 
undeceived only by the Iraltan in- 
terludes. They imagined they did 
not love muſic, for the very reaſch 
that proved they liked only that 
Which was really ſuch, 


I muſt confeſs that ſo many faqs 
made me doubt of the exiſtence of 
French melody; and raiſed a ſuf. 
picion that it was only a kind of 
modulated full chorus, that had 
nothing in it agreeable of itſelf; 
pleaſing only by the help of certain 
ad ventitious and arbitrary orna. 
ments, and to ſuch only as were 
prepofſleſfed in its favour. For we 
find that our muſic is hardly ſuppor- 
table even to our own Ears, when 
It 15 execu'ed by indifferent voices, 


who cannot make the molt of it. 


Ir. requires a Fel and a Jeliotte to 
ling French muſe ; but every voice 
is good for the Italian; becauſe the 
beauties of the latter are in the 
muſic itſelf, whereas thoſe of the 
French, if it has any, depend all 
on the abilities of the finger *, 

There are three things which to 
me appear io concur in the perfec- 
tion of lial'an melody. The fiſt 
is the ſweetneſs of the lar guage; 
which, making all its infections 
eaſy, leaves the genius of the mu- 
ſician at liberty to make a more 
exquiſite choice, to give a greater 
variety to his combinations; and 
aſſign to every actor a particular 
turn, fo that each may have bis 
own peculiar manner to diſtinguiſf 
him trom the reſt. 

The ſecond is the boldneſs of the 
modulations, which, although leſs 


ſervilely prepared than ours, are 


It is an error to imagine that the Italian fingers have, in general, leſs voice 
than the French: on the contrary, it is neceſſary that they ſhould have ſtronger 
lungs, and be more harmonious, to make themtelves heard throughout the ſpa- 
cious theatres of Italy, without ſtopping to manage the voice, as the Italian mu- 
ſic requires. The French ſong requires the utmoſt effect of the lungs, and the 
whole extent of the voice. Stronger, louder, cry our finging-maiters, ſend 
forth the ſounds, open the mouth, give out all your voice. On the other hand, 
the Italian maſters ſay, ſofter, force nothing, ſing eaſy ; let your notes be ſoft 
and flowing; reſerve the loud exertions for thoſe rare occaſions when it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſtrike and amaze. Now, it appears to me, that if people muſt make 
themſelves heard, thoſe have the ſtrongeſt voice, who can do it without being 
under the neceſſity of ſcreaming, | 

| rendered 
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zendered more apreeable in being 
rendered more ſenſible, and with- 
out giving any harſhneſs to the 
ſong, add a lively energy to the 
expreſſion. It is by means of this 
the muſician, paſſing ſuddenly from 
one key or mode to another, and 
ſuppreſſing, when neceſſary, the in- 
termediate and pedantic tranſitions, 
is capable of expreſſing thoſe re- 
ſerves, interruptions, and paren- 
theſes, which are the language 
of the impetuous paſſions; and 
which the glowing Metaſtaſio, 
Purpora, Galuppi, Cocchi, Ju- 
mella, Perez, and Terra-Deglia 
have ſo often and ſo ſuccelsfully 
employed; while our lyric poets 
know juſt as little of them as our 
muſicians. 

The third advantage, and that 
which gives to melody its greateſt 
effect, is the extreme exactneſs of 
time which is obſervable in the 
graveſt as well as the livelieſt move- 
ments: an exactneſs which renders 
the ſinging animated and intereſt- 
ing, the accompanyments lively 
and flowing, which really multi- 
plies the tunes, by making in one 
combination of ſounds as many 
different melodies as there are me- 
thods of ſcanning them: an exact- 
neſs which conveys every ſentiment 
to the heart, and every image to 
the underſtanding ; which ſurniſhes 
the muſician with the means of 
giving to words all imaginable 
characters, many of which we have 
no idea of, and which renders the 
movements proper to expreſs all 
thoſe characters, or a ſingle move- 
ment proper to contraſt and change 
the character at the pleaſure of the 
compoſer, 
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T he hiftory of Nonſenſe. 


HERE is no race of people 

that has been more conſpi- 
cuous, in almoſt every relation of 
life, than the illuſtrious family of 
Nonſenſe. In every age of the 
world they have ſhone forth with 
uncommon luſtre, and have made 
a wonderful progreſs in all the arts 
and ſciences. They have, at dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, delivered ſpeeches 
from the throne, harangued at the 
bar, debated in parliament, and 
gone amazing lengths in philoſo- 
phical enquiries and metaphyſical 
diſquiſitions. 

In a word, the Whole hiſtory of 
the world, moral and political, is 
but a Cyclopzdia of Nonſenſe. For 
which reaſon, conſidering the dig- 
nity and importancs of the family, 
and the infinite ſervice 1t has been 
of to me and many of my cotem- 
poraries, I have reſolved to oblige 
the public with a kind of abſtract 
of the hiſtory of Nonſenſe. 

Nonſenſe was the daughter of 
ignorance, begot on falſhood, many 
years ago, in a dark cavern in 
Boetia. As ſhe grew up, ſhe in- 
herited all the qualities of her pa- 
rents ; ſhe diſcovered too warm a 
genius to require being ſent to 
ichool ; but, while other dull brats 
were poring over an horn-book, 
ſhe amuſed herſelf with ſpreading 
fantaſtical lies, tavght her by her 
mamma, and which have, in latter 
ages, been familiarly known to us 
under the names of ſham, banter, 
and humbug. 

When ſhe grew up, ſhe received 
the addreſſes, and ſoon became the 
wife, of impudence. Who he was, 
or of what profeſſion, is uncertain : 
ſome ſay he was the ſon of igno- 
rance by another venter, and was 

ſuffered 
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ſuffered to become the huſband of 
nonſenſe in thoſe dark ages of the 
world, as the Ptolemies of Egypt 
married their own fiſters. Some 
record, that he was in the army; 
others, that he was an interpreter 
of the laws ; and others, a divine. 
However this was, nonſenſe and 
impudence were ſoon inſeparably 
united to each other, and became 
the founders of a more noble and 
numerous family than any yet pre- 
ſerved on any tree of deſcent what- 
foever ; of which ingenious device 
they were ſaid to have been the firſt 
inventors. 

It is my chief intent, at preſent, 
to record the great exploits of that 
branch of the family, who have 
made themſelves remarkable in 
England, though they began to 
ſignalize themſelves very early, and 
are ſtill very flouriſhing in moſt 
parts of the world. Many of them 
were Egyptian prieſts four thouſand 
years ago, and told the people, 
that it was religion to worſhip 
dogs, monkeys, and green lecks ; 
and their. deſcendants prevailed on 
the Greeks and Romans to build 
temples in honour of ſuppoſed 
Ceities, who were, in their own 
eltimation of them, whores and 
whore-mongers, pickpockets and 
drunkards. 

Others roſe up ſome ages after in 
Turkey, and perſuaded the people 
to embrace the doctrine of blood- 
ſhed and the ſword, in the name of 
the moſt merciful God. And others 
have manifeſted their lineal deſcent 
from nonſenſe and impudence, by 
affirming that there is no God at 
all. There were alſo among them 
many ſhrewd philoſophers : ſome 
of whom, though they were racked 
with a fit of the ſtone, or laid up 
with a gouty toe, declared that 


they felt not the leaſt degree of 
pain: and others would not truſt 
their own eyes; but, when they 
ſaw an horſe or a dog, could not 
tell whether it was not a chair or 
a table, and even made a doubt of 
their own exiſtence. 

We have no certain account of 
the progreſs of nonſenſe here in 
England, till after the reformation, 
All we hear of her and her progeny 
before that period of time is, that 
they led a lazy life among the monks 
in cloylters and convents, dreaming 
over old legends of ſaints, drawing 
up breviaries and maſs-books, and 
ſtringing together ſome barbarous 
Latin verſes in rhime. 

In the days of queen Elizabeth, 
ſo little encouragement was given 
to her family, that it ſeemed to 
have been almoſt extin& ; but, in 
the ſucceeding reign, it flouriſhed 
again, and filled the moſt conſider- 
able offices in the nation. 

Nonſenſe became a great favour- 
ite at court, where ſhe was highly 
careſſed on account of her wit, 
which conſiſted in puns and quib- 
bles ; and the bonny monarch him- 
ſelf was thought to take a more 
than ordinary delight in her con- 
verſation. At this time many of 
her progeny took orders, and got 


themſelves preferred to the beſt 


livings, by turning the evangeliſts 
into punſters, and making St. Paul 
quibble from the pulpit. Among 
the reſt there was a biſhop, a fa- 
vourite ſon of nonſenſe, of whom 
it is particularly recorded, that he 
uſed to tickle his courtly audience, 
by telling them that matrimony 
was become a matter of money, 
with many other right reverend jeſts 
recorded by Joe Miller. 
Several brothers of this family 


were likewiſe bred to the bar, and 
very 
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very gravely harangued againſt old 
women ſucked by devils in the ſhape 
of ram cats, &c. 

As an inſtance of their profound 
wiidom and ſagacity, I need only 
mention that juſt and truly pious 
act of parliament made againſt the 
crying fin of witchcraft, 1 Jac. . 
chap. 12. ** Such as ſhall uſe in- 
vocation or conjuration of any evil 
ſpirit, or' ſhall conſult, covenant 
with, entertain, employ, fee, or 
reward, any evil ſpirit, to any in- 
tent, or take up any dead perſon, 
or part thereof, to be uſed in witch- 
craft, or have uſed any of the ſaid 
arts, whereby any perſon ſhall be 
killed, conſumed, or lamed in his 
or her body, they, together with 
thei” acceſſories before the fact, ſhall 


ſuffer as felons, without benefit of 


clergy.“ 

is ihe troubleſome times of king 
Charles the Firſt, nonſenſe and her 
family üded with the parliament. 
Theſe fer up new ſects in religion: 
ſome of them cropped their hair 
ſhort, and called themſelves the 
enlightened; ſome fell into trances, 
and pretended to ſee holy viſions ; 
while others got into tubs, and 
neld forth, with many whinings 
and groans, and ſnuffling through 
the noſe, 

In the merry days of king Charles 
the Second, nonſenſe aſſumed a more 
gay and libertine air ; and her pro- 
geny, from fanatics, became down- 
right infidels. Several courtiers of 
the family wrote lewd plays, as well 
as luſcious love-ſongs, and other 
looſe verſes, which were collected 
together, and greedily bought up 
in miſcellanies. 

In the ſucceeding reign, ſome of 
the kindred, who had received their 
education at St. Omers, thought 
themſelves on the point of eſtabliſh- 


ing nonſenſe in church and ſtate, 
and were preparing to make bon- 
fires on the occaſion in Smithfield, 
when they were obliged to leave 
the kingdom. 

Since the revolution, the field of 
politics has afforded large ſcope for 
nonſenſe and her family to make 
themſelves remarkable. Hence a- 
roſe the various ſects in party, di- 
ſtinguiſned by the name of whig 
and tory, miniſterial and Jacobite, 
Sunderlandians, Oxfordians, Go- 
dolphinians, Bolingbrokians, Wal- 
polians, Pelhamians, &c. &c. &c. 
names which have kindled as hot a 
war in pamphlets and journals, as 
the Guelphs and Gibilines in Italy, 
or the Big and Little Endians in the 
kingdom of Lilliput. 

I have here endeavoured to give 
a ſhort abridgment of the hiſtory 
of nonſenſe; though a very ſmall 
part of the exploits of the family 
can be included 1n ſo compendious 
a chronicle. Some of them were 
very deep ſcholars, and filled the 
profeſiors chairs at the univerſities. 
hey compoled many elaborate diſ- 
ſertations, to convince the world, 
that two and two make four; and 
diſcovered, by dint of ſyllogiſm, 
that white is not black. Their in- 
quiries in natural philoſophy were 
no leſs extraordinary: many ſpent 
their lives and their fortunes in at- 
tempting to diſcover a wonderful 
ſtone, that ſhould turn every baſer 
metal into gold ; and others em- 
ployed themſelves in making arti- 
ficial wings, by the help of which 
they ſhould fly up into the world 
of the moon. Another branch of 
the family took to the Belles Let- 
tres, and were the original found- 
ers of the learned ſociety of Grub- 
ſtreet. | 

Never was any æra, in the annals 
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of nonſenſe, more illuſtrious than 
the preſent ; nor did that noble fa- 
mily more ſignally diſtinguiſh itſelf 
in every occupation. 

In oratory, who are greater pro- 
ficients than the progeny of non- 
ſenſe? Witneſs many long and 
eloquent ſpeeches delivered in St. 
Stephen's chapel, in Weſtminſter- 
hall, the aſſizes and quarter. ſeſſions, 
at Clare-market, and the Robin- 
Hood. 

In philoſophy, what marvellous 
| things have not been proved by 
ncnievſe ? the fome-time-profeſſor 
of aſtronomy at Greſham college 
ſhewed Sir Iſaac Newton to be a 
mere aſs, and wire-drawed the 
books of Moſes into a complete 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy : life- 
guard- men have, with the utmoſt 
certainty of nonſenſe, foretold 
earthquakes ; and others have pen- 


ned curious eſſays on air-quakes, 


vater-quakes, and comets, 

Ia politics, how ſucceſsfully have 
the tons of nonſenſe bandied about 
the terms of court and country ? 

ow vilely have they dehated up- 
on taxes? and with What amazing 
penatration did they but lately fore- 
fee an invaſion ? 

In religion, their domain is par- 
ticularly extenſive: for, though 
nonſenſe is excluded, at leaſt from 
the firſt part of the ſervice, in all 
regular churches, yet ſhe often oc- 
cupies the whole ceremony at the 
tabernacle and foundery in oor- 
fields, and the chape] at Long- 
arte. But, for the credit of 1o 
Polite an age, be it known, that 
the children of nonſenſe, who are 
many of them people of faſhion, 
are as often ſeen at the pl2y-houſe 
as at church: and, it is ſomething 
ſtrange, that the family of nonſenſe 
15 now divided againf itſelf, and 


* 


in high conteſt about the manage. 
ment of their favourite amuſement 
—the opera. 


— 


The writer of the following letter 
was in England ſome years ago: 
though a ſtranger and frienaliſi, 
he aba patronized and protected 
by the gencrous nobleman io whom 
his firſt letter is directed; his no- 
ble patron recommended him to the 
late Duke of Cumberland, hq 
ſent him to the royal academy at 
Woolwich, where he continued a 
conſiderable time, and was re- 
markable for the diligent attention 
he paid to his military ſiudies. 
He afterwards ſerved as a vclau- 
teer in our army in Germany ; be- 
Saved with great ſpirit, and as 
much eſlcemed, as well by the 
Hanoverian and Heſſian as by the 
Engliſh generals; from thence he 
wont by land, making Ruſſia bit 
away to Georgia, with an intention 
to make his military acquiſition: 
uſeful to the celebrated prince He- 
raclius, whom he conſidered as his 
Sovereign. 


Copy of the firſt letter of Emin 16 ie 
then H. now D. of N a, 


My Lord, 


Preſent you the ſpecimen of my 
1 writing I promited, It is too 
bold, I am afraid, to make myſelf 
the ſabject, when I write for your 
lordihip; but forgive, my lord, 
the language of a ſtranger: | 
have been in too low condition to 
know how to write proper to 
your lordſhip; but you ſprak to 
m2 more kind and humble than 
mean people; ſo I am encouraged. 


—I have very good deſigns, and 


| have 
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have ſuffered very much hard- 
ſhips for them. I think your 
lordſhip will not deſpiſe a perſon 
in a mean condition, for think- 
ing of ſomething more than live- 
lihood ; I have with a good will 
thrown behind me a very eaſy live- 
lihood for this condition, mean 


as it is; and I am not troubled, 


if I can carry my point art laſt. 
As long as I can remember my 
own family, and I remember my 
oreat grandfathers, they have been 
always ſoldiers, and always did 
remember Chriſt, though they 
were torn out of their country of 
Armenia by Shaw Abbas, and 
planted in Hamadan. After 
their captivity they were ſoldiers 
likewiſe. Two of my uncles did 
ſpill their blood in the ſervice of 
Kouly Kan: my father was his 
ſlave for many years; but he was 
at laſt forced to fly into India, 
becauſe this tyrant had ſharpened 
his battle axe againſt his own ar- 
my, more than upon his enemies. 
Soon after my father ſent for me 
to Calcutta in Bengal, where he 
is a merthant, There I ſaw the 
ſort of Europeans, and the ſol- 
diers exerciſe, and the ſhipping, 
and that they were dexterous and 
perfect in all things. Then I 
grieved within myſelf for my re- 
ligion and my country, that wp 
were in flavery and ignorange, 
like Jews, vagabonds ovef the 
earth ; and I ſpoke to my father 
upon all this; becauſe our fa- 
thers did not fight for their coun- 
try; but I underſtood that the 
Armenians in the mountains were 
free, and handled arms from their 
childhood ; and that thoſe under 
Patriarch, who are ſubje& to the 
Turks and Perſians, did not want 
courage; but they are all 1gno- 


rant, and fight only with a wild 
and natural fierceneſs, and ſo the 
have no order, and do nothin 
but like robbers. And I reſalvel 
I would go to Evrope- to learn 
art military, and other ſciences to 
aſſiſt that art; and I was ſure that 
if I could go intg Armenia, like 
European officer, I may be uſeful 
at laſt in ſome degree to my coun- 
try; but my father did not liſlen 
to me, for God did not give him 
underſtanding in theſe things. I 
could not bear to live like a beaſt, 
eating and drinking, without li- 
berty or knowledge :—I went to 
captain Fox, of the ſhip Wal- 
pole, and kiſſed his feet hundred 
times, to let me work for my paſ- 
ſage to Europe, before he would 
bend to me; but he did at laft 
admit we; and I came to Eng- 
land with much labour ; but it did 
not grieve me when I thought of 
my country: I entered myſelf with 
my little money into Mr. Mid- 
dleton's academy : I had the ho- 
nour to tell your lordſhip ſo be- 
fore: I was firſt a ſcholar, and, 
when my money was gone ; I was 
a ſervant there for my learning ; 
but he was broke, and I loſt eve- 
ry thing. I went into the ſtreet 
to work for my bread, for I could 
not bear to go about vaging a 
tail at people's doors for a bit of 
meat. I will not grieve your 
lordſhip with the miſery which [ 
went through; I do not want to 
be pitied. I got ſervice at laſt as a 
porter with one Mr. Robarts, a gro- 
cer in the city : in this time I car- 
ried ſometimes burthens of near twa 
hundred vat upon my back and 
paid out of my wages to learn 
ſome geometry, and to compleat 
myſelf in writing, and juſt to be- 
gin a little French ; but becauſe, 
any 
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my lord, I almoſt ſtarved myſelf 


to pay for this, and carried bur- 
. thens more than my ſtrength, I 
hurted myſelf ſo that I could not 
work any longer; ſo that I was 
in deſpair, and not care what be- 
come of me: but a friend put me 
to writt with one Mr. Webſter, an 
attorney in Cheapſide, which for 
a little time got bread; but I was 
reſolved, in deſpair, to go again 
to India, becauſe nobody would 
put out his hand to help me to 
learn; and my uncle {ent 60 pounds 
to governor Davis to carry me 
back. I am afraid I am too trou- 
bleſome in my accounts to your 
lordſhip; but we people of Aſia 
cannot ſay little in a great deal, 
like ſcholars. Now I met by 
chance ſome gentlemen who en- 
couraped me, and gave me books 
to read, and adviſed me to kits 
colonel Dingley's hands, and ſhew 
my buſineſs to him. He was a 
brave ſoldier, took me by the 
hand, ſpoke to his own ſerjeant, 
an honeſt man, to teach me ma- 
nual exerciſe, and gave me Bland's 
Military Diſcipline, and promiſed 
to help me to learn gunnery and 
fortification ; but I was again un- 
fortuned; for, when light juſt 
began to come to my eyes, he 
died, and I was like before, ex- 
cept that I knew a little of ma- 
nual excrciſe, and read ſome of 
the Roman hiſtory; could learn 
no more nor live, I was broke 
to pieces, and bowed my neck to 
governor Davis, to go over to my 
friends, without doing any of 
theſe things I ſuffered . I am 
in this net at preſent ; but I am 
happier than all mankind, if I can 


meet any great man who can pre. 
vail upon governor Davis to allow 
me ſomething out of the money 
he has only upon condition that 
I return to blindneſs once again; 
that I may go through evolutions 
with the recruits, and learn gun- 
nery and fortification, and if there 
is war, to go one year as a volun. 
teer, If governor Davis writes, 
that I have great man here my 
protector, my father, who looks 
upon me as a- perſon run away 
and forſaken, will make me an al. 
lowance to learn, If I could clear 
my own eyes, and ſerve my coun- 
try and my religion, that 1s trod 
under the foot of Muſalman, I 
would go through all ilavery and 
danger with a glad heart; but if 


I muſt return, after four years 


ſlavery and miſery, to the ſame 
ignorance, without doing any 
good, would break my heart, my 
lord, in the end. I beg pardon, 


J have experience of your lord- 


ſhip's goodneſs, elſe I would not 
ſay ſo much; I would not receive, 
but return; and I want nothing 
but a little ſpeaking from the au- 
thority of an Indian governor to 
my friends. I have always been 
honeit. Thoſe I have been flave 
to will ſay Lam honeſt, Mr, Grey 
truſted me. 

Here is a ſort of ſtory nothing 
but your lordſhip's good nature 
can make tolerable. I am much 
obliged to your lordſhip for your 
patience. I ſhall be very proud 
of giving your lordſhip all the proof 
in my power, how much I am, 
&c. 


Joſeph Ameen. 


JT ran/- 
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Tranſlation, from the Armenian, of 
his letter to prince Heraclius, 


To the moſt ſhining, moſt chriſtian, 
king Heraclius, of Georgia and 


Armenia. 


My King, 6 

LL things that have been 
made, from the beginning 
of the world to this day, are by 
the will of God, according to the 
New Teſtament. All things were 
made by Him ; and without Him 
was not any thing made that was 
made. God created the heaven 
and the earth, the ſea and the 
land; and it is He that made you 
king over two nations, Armeni— 
ans and Georgians, Glory be to 
Gd the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, that made you defender 
and protector of thoſe Chriſtian 
vations, and of their faith, who 
have been many hundred years 
under the hands of Perſian un- 
believers; and being now deli- 
vered by the mighty hands of yorr 
majeſty, the ſame God will allo, 
I hope, deliver theſe Chriſtians, 
who are under the hands of Otho- 
mans; for there 1s no difficulty in 
the mighty hands of God; and 
whoſoever truſt in Him, ſhall not 
be aſhamed, It was He that de- 
livered Iſrael, by the hand of the 
prophet Moſes, out of the hands of 
Pharaoh, and fed them with man- 
na, according to the holy Pſalms, 
which ſaith, Men did eat the bread 
of angels, May the ſame God 
preſerve and ſtrengthen the wriſt 
of your majeſty, to defend us from 
the encroachment of barbarians ! 

Amen, 
Again, having heard the fame 
of your majeſty's brave conqueſt, 
by which you have poſſeſſed the 


two ancient kingdoms of Armenia 
and Georgia, and that they are at 
preſent under your majeſty's pro- 
tection, being deſirous, from the 
readineſs of my ſoul, ro offer your 
majeſty my ſervice, which 1 hope 
you will make no difficulty to ac- 
cept it, as money 1s far from the 
defire of your majeſty's ſervant, 
who wiſhes nothing but to ſerve 
him who has the rule over his na- 
tion ; for, while I am here, I want 
nothing: I have a great friend 
here, and that great friend 1s my 
protector; and that protector is 
the ſon of the king of England. 
If it pleaſe your majeſty to inſtruct 
me of your will and pleaſure, that 
I may petition to this great prince, 
in order to obtain leave to come 
and to ſerve you as an European 
officer, according to my low abi- 
lities; and that | may teach your 
ſoldiers to fight like Europcans, 
who are very well known to your 
majeſty, that with a few men they 
overcome many. 

Your majeſty has heard of the 
German nation, who, with no 
more than twenty thouſand men, 
are able to give battle to a hun- 
dred thouſand Mahometans or 
Turks, an enemy to the Chriſtian 
nations. I would alfo acquaint 
your majeſty, how it is, or by 
what means, that the European 
nation are ſuch conquerors, 
and ſo brave warriors. It is a 
rule among them, that whoever is 
defirous to become a Warrior, 
firſt, he is obliged to enter himſelf 
into the houſe of exerciſe, which 
they call it here, an academy to 
learn or to ſtudy, fovror hve years, 
the art of war, that is to ſay, to 
learn the art of building ſtrong 
caſtles, the like of which are pot 
to be found in all Atta; and alfo 
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the art of managing great guns in 
ſuch a manner, as none vf our 
fortifications could ſtand before 
them for three days; likewiſe, the 
manner of encamping with judg- 
ment, and the way of ranging of 
the ſoldiers, ſo that they are like a 
wall of iron, not to be broken; 
and, after having thoroughly com- 
pleated his ſtudy in that art, leaves 
the place, goes and offers himſelf 
and his ſervice to his prince or 
king, thereby becomes an officer, 
or fighter for his king and coun- 
try; and by long experience per- 
fefts himſelf in that great art; 
for the art of war here is not to 
be underſtood eafily ; it contains 
many things difficult to be known, 
and very much preferable to the 
pms of Tarks and Perſians. 
ee, O mighty king, it is not by 
ſtrength of arm, that theſe nations 
are called conquerors, but by wiſ- 
dom and art. Here every thing 
is by art and wiſdom ; for without 
wiſdom the land is not land; and 
the nations that dwell therein are 
blind and unhappy. According 
to the Old Teſtament, which ſaith, 
God made the heaven and the 
earth by his infinite wiſdom ; 
therefore God loveth wiſdom for 
this reaſon. I fay, whoſoever fol- 
loweth wiſdom, he is dear, or 
beloved of God ; for from wiſdom 
proceedeth all manner of good- 
neſs; alſo, a man is not mighty 
without wiſdom, nor wiſe without 
righteouſneſs, The ancient Ro- 
mans, who wer. ſo great, gave 
laws, and ſubdued all nations of 
the world: this was by art and 
wiſdom, before our Saviour, al- 
though they were heathens and 
1dolaters ; but they were virtuous, 
and lived in good morals. Another 
example, Peter the Great, ef Ruſ- 
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ſia, who could not be ſo great x 
warrior, and his country could 
never have been ſo bleſſed, and 
flouriſhed, had not he come over 
here to learn wiſdom, who, when 
he was in Holland, ſerved in x 
place of ſhip-building, like one 
of the labourers, and humbled 
himſelf therein: whoſoever hum— 
bleth himſelf ſhall be exalted, &c, 
And when he returned into his 
own country, he was full of all 
manner of wiſdom, by which he 
made himſelf father, as well as 
lord and king, over his country, 
Theſe are things which have made 
the people of Europe to be con- 
querors, and to be eſteemed more 
wiſe than all the nations upon the 
face of the earth; for amongſt 
them are learned men, who ſtudy 
the way in which God has made 
all things according to their na- 
ture, by which they are able to do 
things of great wonder and uſeſul- 
neſs. They ſend likewiſe into 
every part of the world, at a great 
expence, for to learn all ting; 
that are produced upon or under 
the earth, by which they are 1n- 
creaſed in wiſdom and riches; 
their cities are very preat, their 
people are very happy, not being 
afraid of famine or dangers, and 
they are under excellent laws, by 
which no man is ſoſſered to do 
wrong to another, though he is 
weak or poor. But this nation, 
this great and mighty nation, 0 
my king! where I live, is not on) 
great and wiſe nation, but allo de- 
ſtroyers of the devourers of man— 
kind. I am ſurpriſed to fee, that 


even the ſheep in this country reſt 


in quietneſs without the leaſt fear 
of wolves, May the great God 
rant your majeſty's ſubjects to 
ollow their examples, to gy 

wite 
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wiſe and conquerors, under the 
wiſdom and courage of your ma- 
jeſy, to whom God grant long 
life, to trample your enemies like 
duſt under your feet, 

May it pleaſe your majeſty to 
know who your ſervant is, that 
raiſes his head to ſpeak to you, 
and takes pains to know theſe 
things, with much labour, for your 
majeſty's ſervice, to whom God 
grant victory. Ihe name of your 
ſervant is Emin, the ſon of Joſeph, 
the ſon of Michael, the ſon of Gre- 
gory, who is deſcended from Emin, 
who, in the day when Armenia 
was broke under the battle-axe of 
Shaw Abbas, was Minbaſhy in his 
country; but. he was made cap- 
tive, with others, and was carried 
into Perſia, and placed at Hama- 
dan; from him your  majeity's ſer- 
vant is come, and he 1s called of 
his name, being born at Hamadan; 
but our captivity was grievous 


under the Perſians, who, fince Ma- 


hometaniſm, which is well known 
to your mazeſty, are grown quite 
barbarians, not being ſo civilized 
as they were in anizent times, (aC- 
cording to the hiſtories 1 have read 
In this blefled iſland) ſo that my 
father flew from Hamadan, in the 
time of Shaw Thamas Kouly Kan, 
into India, to a place called Cal- 
cutta, where the Engliſh have a 
fort, and ſoldiers, and a great 
trade, though their country is 
ſeven months voyage from Bengal; 
there my father made himſelf a 
merchant to this day; and would 
have made me ſuch as himſelf, but 
| did not ſubmit to him; for len- 
quired of my fathers from my in- 
taucy, the reaſon why we were 
perſecuted by infidels? and why 
we did reſide ſo contemptibly a- 


mongſt lawleſs nations? but they 
Vol. X. 


made me no anſwer, and my heart 
was grieved, and I had none to 
comfort me in my griefs; for 1 
ſaid, the ants that creep upon the 
earth have a king, and we have 
not; and the nations of all coun- 
tries make their laugh upon us, 
alſo perſecuting, ſaying to us, that 
you are maſterleſs; you have no 
king of your own, and that you 
reſemble the Jews ſcattered upon 
the face of the earth; you have no 
love for one another; you are with- 
out honour; and by the diſunity 
of your nation, all the nations in- 
ſult you; you are contemptible, 
and without zeal z and you are as 
great lovers of money, as the hea- 
thens did love their gods. I could 
not bear all theſe reflections, whilſt 
I prieved, and found none to heal 
me. I obſerved watchfully the 
Europeans, their wiſe cuſtoms, 
and their ſhipping, far better both 
for ſailing and for war, than the 
ſhips of the Indians; and above 
all, the practice of their ſoldiers, 
who, if they were thouſands of 
men, by one word of command 
from their officers, inftaatly all 
together move and act, as if they 
were one man, Then 1 thought 
in my mind, that it was God that 
had put in my heart to think on 
all things. Therefore, I tpoke 
not to my father, but had hopes 
in my heart, that if I went to 
England, I ſhould learn the art of 
war, and 1 was encouraged, for [ 
then heard a little, and not much, 
of your majeſty's name, until [ 
came here, where J learned that 
your majeſly was eſtabliſhed in 
your kingdom, and had routed a 
great army of Perſians. See! O 
my king, what great thing the 
wiſdom 15, by which this nation 
know eur country better than we 

do; 
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do; and that this nation are awake, 
and we are al{lcep. On board the 
ſhip 1 worked like. a ſailor; and 
afterwards, when I came here, 
was ſo reduced, that I was forced 
by hunger, to offer myſelf to ſale 
upon the Exchange, to be ſent 
into the new world. Oh! my king, 
do not pity me; no, not even at 
that time when you hear, or ſee me 
ſacrificed in your {ervice, but pity 
thoſe ſervants of Chriit, who de- 
ſerve pity; but the omnipotent 
God ſaved me by the hands of an 
Envliſhman; and the ſame God 
who heard the crying of my heart, 
did put it into the heart of a gene- 
Tous nobleman, who is one of the 
Pillars of the throne of England, 
to aſſiſt me. He made me right 
in the counſel of my hcart; he 
made me known to the {on ok the 
king of England; he ſent me to 
the place of education, where I 
learnt the art of war, according to 
wiſdom. 

My ambition is to lay my know- 
ledoe at the feet of vour majeſty, 
and to ſerve you in the beſt of my 
ability. For know, O my king, 
that what 1s not built on know- 
ledge, though it is very ſtrong 
and lofty, 1s as if it were built 
upon ſand; therefore, my purpoſe 
is, to go well inſtructed into your 
majeſty's ſervice, and to carry with 
me men ſkilful in all things, (if 
you give me encouragement,) to 
ſtrengthen and poliſh your king- 
dom, hke the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope: for you have a good coun- 
try, and command over many 
brave men; and if you could ga- 
ther the Armenians, a rich and 
trading people, who are ſcattered 
to the ealt, and the weſt, and the 
north, and the ſouth, under the 
protection of your majeſty's arms 
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in your own country, no kingdom 
in the eaſt would be like your 
kingdom, for riches and glory. 
May the eternal God, the Father 
of our Lord Jeſus Chiiſt, ſharpen 
your ſcymitar upon all your ene. 
mies, and ſtrengthen the wriſt of 
your majeſty's right hand, to pro. 
tect our diſtreſſed nation, accord. 
ing to the wiſhes and labours of 
your ſervant. . 


It is not certainly known whether 
this letter came to Heraclius's 
hand. 

14 The letter to the D. of N 
is printed from the original, iu 
Ewin's own hand writing ; the 
char-Qer remarkably fair, and 
even mercantile, 


— 
—— 


From Voltaire's Ignorant Philoſepher, 


Vthagoras, during his reſidence 

in India, learnt, as all the 
world knows, at the ſchool of the 
Gymnoſophiſts, the language of 
beaſts and that of plants. Walk- 
ing one day in a field near the 
ſea ſhore, he heard theſe words: 
How unhappy am I to be born an 
herb! Scarce have I attained two 
inches in height, before a devour- 
ing monſter, a horrid animal, 
tramples me under his feet; his 
Jaw 1s armed with a row of ſharp 
ſcythes, with which he cuts me, 
tears me, and then ſwallows me. 
Man calls this monſter a ſheep, I 
do not think there is in the whole 
creation a more abominable crea- 
ture. 


Pythagoras a few 


advanced 


ſteps: he met with an oyſter that 
was yawning upon a ſmall rock. 
He had not yet embraced that ad- 
mirable law by which we are for- 


bidden to eat our own * 
0 
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He was going to ſwallow the oyſter, 
when it uttered theſs ſoothing 
words: O nature, how happy 1s 
the herb, which is like thy work ! 
when it is cut it regenerates and 
is immortal; and we poor oyſters, 
in vain are we defended by a dou- 
ble buckler; villains eat us by 
dozens at their breakfaſt, and it 
is over with us for ever. What a 
dreadful deſtiny is that of an oyſter, 
and how barbarous is man! 

Pythagoras ſhuddered ; he felt 
the enormity of the crime he was 
going to commit; he N 
aſked pardon of the oyſter, an 
replaced him very ſnug upon the 
rock. 

Whilſt he was returning to the 
city, in a profound meditation at 
this adventure, he obſerved ſome 
ſpiders that were eating flies, ſwa]- 
lows that were eating ſpiders, ſpar- 
row-hawks that were eating ſ{wal- 
lows. None of theſe folks, ſaid 
he, are philoſophers. 

Pythagoras upon his entrance 
was hurted, bruiſed, and thrown 
down by a, multitude of beggars 
and bunters, who ran in, crying, 
Well done, he deſerved it. Who? 
what? ſaid Pythagoras, gettin 
up; whilſt the people continue 
running and crying, We ſhall have 
high fun in ſeeing them broil. 

Pythagoras imagined they were 
ſpeaking of lentiles, or ſome other 
kind of vegetable but he was quite 
miſtaken—they meant two poor 
Indians. Oh! ſaid Pythagoras, 
theſe are doubtleſs two great phi- 
loſophers, who are tired of their 
lives; they are deſirous of regene- 
rating under another form ; there 
is a pleaſure in changing the place 
of one's abode, though one may 
be badly lodged—there is no dif- 
puting taſte, ; 


He went on with the mob as 
far as the public ſquare, where he 
ſaw the great pile of wood lighted, 
and oppoſite to it a bench, which 
was called a tribunal; upon this 
bench judges were ſeated, each of 
whom held a cow's tail in his hand, 
and they had caps upon their 
heads, which greatly reſembled the 
two ears of that animal which for- 
merly carried Silenus, when he 
came into the country with Bac- 
chus, after having croſſed the Ery- 
threan ſea dry-footed, and ſtop- 
ped the courſe of the ſon and 
moon, as it is very faithfully re- 
lated in the Orphies. 

There was amongſt theſe judges 
an honeſt man well known to Py- 
thagoras, The ſage of India ex- 
plained to the ſage of Samos the 
nature of the feſtival the Indian 
people were going to aſſiſt at. 

The two Indians, ſaid he, are 
not at all defirous of being burnt; 
my grave brethren have condemned 
them to that puniſhment, one for 
having ſaid that the ſubſtance of 
Xaca is not the fubſtance of Bramaz 
and the other for having ſuſpected 
that we pleaſe the Supreme Be- 
ing by virtue, without holding, at 
the point of death, a cow by the 
tail, becauſe, ſaid he, we may be 
virtuous at all times, and becauſe 
one cannot always meet with a 
cow juſt as one may have occaſion 
for her. The good women of the 
city were ſo terrified with two. 
ſuch heretical propoſitions, that 
they would not leave the judges in 
peace, till ſuch time as they or- 
dered the execution of theſe two 
unfortunate men, 

Pythagoras judged that from the 
herb up to man there were many 
cauſes of uneaſineſs. He, how- 
ever, made the judges and even 
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the devotees liſten to reaſon, which 
never happened but at that one 
time. 

He afterwards went and preached 
toleration at Crotona; but one 
of his adveriaries ſet fire to his 
houſe; he was burnt— the man 
who had ſaved two Indians from 
the flames. —Let thoſe eſcape who 
can. 


Account of an Eſſay on the learning of 
Shakeſpeare. By Richard Farmer, 
M. A. 


8 HE queſtion, whether Shake- 

ſpeare had any conſiderable 
knowledge of the Jearned lan- 
guages? has been long agitated 
among the critics. Mr, Farmer is 
of opinion with thoſe, who imagine 
that he had not; for which he 
brings ſeveral arguments. | 

The teſtimony of Ben Johnſon 
(ſays our author) ſtands foremoſt ; 
and many have held it ſufficient to 
decide the controverſy, In the 
warmeſt panegyric that ever was 
written, he apologizes for what he 
ſappoſed the only defect in his 
- . friend. :'? 

*« Soul of the age! 

Th' applauſe, delight, and won- 

der of our ſtage *.”? 

But Johnſon is by no means 
our only authority. Drayton, the 
countryman and acquaintance of 
Shakeſpeare, determines his ex- 
cellence to the natural brain only. 
Digges, a wit of the town before 
Shakeſpeare left the ſtage, is very 
| ſtrong to the purpoſe : 

— Nature only helpt him, for 
look thorough 


'This whole book, thou ſhalt find 

he doth not borrow 

One phraſe from Greeks, nor 

Latines imitate, 

Nor once from vulgar languages 

tranſlate,” 

Suckling oppoſes his eaſier ſtrain 
to the ſweets of learned Johnſon, 
Denham aſſures us, that all he had 
was from old mother-wit. His 
native wood-notes wild, eveiy one 
remembers to be celebrated by 
Milton. 

Fuller, a diligent and equal 

ſearcher after truth and quibbles, 
declares poſitirely, that “ his 
learning was very little,-—that 
nature was all the art uſed upon 
him, as he himſelf, if alive, would 
con ſeſs it, when he apologized for 
his untutored lines to his noble pa- 
tron the ear] of Southampton,” 
„ Shakeſpeare however hath fre. 
quent alluſions to the facts and ta- 
bles of antiquity.” — | will en. 
deavour to ſhew how they came to 
his acquaintance. | 

It is notorious, that much of tis 
matter of fact knowledge is de- 
duced from Plutarch ; but in what 
language he read him, has yet been 
the queſtion, Take a few in- 
ſtances, which will elucidate this 
matter ſufficiently. 

In the third a& of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, Octavius repreſents to 
his courtiers the imperial pomp of 
thoſe illuſtrious lovers, and the 
arrangement of their dominion, 
— — „ Unto her 

He gave the *ſtabliſhment of 

Egypt, made her 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 

Abſolute queen.” 

Read Libya, ſays Mr. Upton, 


* Bcn Johnſon, in this copy of verſes, ſays that Shakeſpeare had 
| «© Small Latin and leſs Greek.“ 
dome read no Greek ; which (ſays Mr. Farmer) was adopted, above a ccntury 


ago, by a panegyriſt on Cartwright, 
1 


autho- 
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authoritatively, as is plain from 
Plutarch. 

This is very true: but turn to 
the tranſlation, from the French 
of Amyot, by "Thomas North, 
1579, and you will at once fee the 
origin of the miſtake. 

« Firſt of all he did eſtabliſh 
Cleopatra queene of Egypt, of 
Cyprus, of Lydia, and the lower 
Syria.“ 

Again in the fourth act: 

„My meſſenger 

He hath whipt with rods, dares 

me to perſonal combat, 

Cæſar to Anthony. Let the old 

ruſfian know 

I have many ways to die ; mean 

time, 

Laugh at his challenge.” 

« What a reply is this, cries 
Mr. Upton: *tis acknowledging he 
ſhould fall under the unequal com- 
bat. But if we read, 

— — Let th* old ruffian know 

He hath many other ways to 

die; mean time 

L laugh at his challenge.“ 

We have the poignancy and the 
very repartee of Cæſar in Plutarch.“ 

Moſt indiſputably it is the ſenſe 
of Plutarch, and given fo in the 
modern tranſlations: But Shake- 
ipeare was milled by the ambt- 
guity of the old one, „Antonius 
lent again to challenge Cæſar to 
heht him. Cæſar anſwered that he 
m many other ways to die than 
0.” 

In the third act of Julius Cæſar, 
Anthony, in his well-known ha- 
rangue to the people, repeats a 
part of the emperor's will: 

Jo every Roman citi- 
zen he gives 

To every ſev'ral man, ſeventy- 
hve drachmas,— 


—— — 


Moreover he hath left you all his 

walks, 

His private arbours, and new 

planted orchards, 

On this ſide T'v ber.” 

Our author certainly wrote, ſays 
Mr. Theobald, on that fide Tyber.— 
Trans Tiberim—prope Ce/aris horics. 
And Plutarch, whom Shakeſpeare 
very diligently ſtudied, expreſsly 
declares, that he left the public 
his gardens and walks beyond the 
Tyber.“ 

But hear again the old tranſla- 
tion, where Shakelpeate's ſtudy 
lay: „he bequeathed unto every 
citizen of Rome, ſeventy - five 
drachmas a man, and he left his 
gardens and arbours unto the peo- 
ple, which he had on this fide of 
the river T'yber.”? 

Mr. Farmer proceeds to ſhow, 
that Shakeſpeare took many of 
the ſubjeRs for his plays from Eng- 
liſh authors or tranſlators, and not 
from books in the learned tongue. 

But to come nearer to the pur- 
poſe, what will you ſay, (ſays he) 
if I can ſhow you, that Shakeſpeare, 
when, in the favourite phraſe, he 
had a latin claſſic in his eye, moſt 
aſſuredly made uſe of a tranſlation. 

Proſpero in the tempeſt begins 
the addreſs to his ſpirits, 

« Ye elves of hiils, of ſtanding 

lakes and groves.” 

This ſpeech, Dr. Warburton 
rightly obſerves to be borrowed 
from Medea's in Ovid: And it 
proves, ſays Mr. Holt, beyond 
contradiction, that Shakeſpeare was 
perfectly acquainted with the fſen- 
timents of the ancients on the ſub- 
jet of inchantments. The ori- 
ginal lines are thele, 

„ Aurœgue, & wenti, manteſque, 

amne/que, lacuſgue. 
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Diigue omnes nemorum, diique cm- 
nes noctis adeſte. 
The tranſlation of which by Gold- 
ing is by no means literal, and 
Shaxeſpeare hath cloſely followed 
it; | 

«© Ye ayree and winds; yeelves of 

hills, of bruokes, of woodes alone, 

Of ſtanding lakes, and of ibe night, 

approche ye everych one,” 

In the Merchant of Venice, the 
Jew, as an apology for his beha- 
viour to \nthonio, rehearſes many 
ſympathies and antipathies for 
which no reaſon can be rendered. 

«« Sorpe love not a gaping pig 

And others when a bagpipe ings 

1'th* noſe 

Cannot contain their urire for 

aftection.”? 

This incident, Dr. Warburton 
ſuppoſes to be taken from a paſ- 
ſage in Scaliger's Exercitations 
againſt Cardan, And, proceeds 
the Doctor, to make this jocular 
Rory ſtill more ridiculous, Shake-. 
ſpeare, I ſuppoie, tranſlated phor- 
minx by bagpipes. 

Here we ſeem fairly caught; for 
Scaliger's work was never, as the 
term goes, done into Engliſh. But 
Juckily in an old book tranſlated 
from the French of Peter le Loier, 
entitled, a Treatiſe of Spectres, or 
ſtrange Sights, we have this iden- 
tical ſtory from Scaliger; and what 
is ſtill more, a marginal note gives 
us in all probability the very fact 
alluded to, as well as the word of 
Shakeſpeare, © Another gentleman 
of this quality lieued of late in 
Deuon neexe Exceſter, who could 
not endure the playing on a bag— 
pipe.“ : 

A word in Queen Catherine's 
character of Woliey, in Henry the 
eighth, is brought by the doctor 


| 


as another argument for the learn. 
ing of Shakeſpeare, 
— —— He was a man 

Ot an unbounded ſtomach, ever 

ranking 

Himteif with princes ; one that 

by ſuggeſtion 

Ty'd all the kingdom. Simony 

was fair play. 

His own opinion was his law, 

ih” preſence 

He would ſay untruths, and be 

ever double 

Both in his words and meaning, 

He was never 

But where he meant to ruin, 

pitiful. 

His promifes were, as he then 

was, mighty ; 

But his performance, as he now 

is, nothing. | 

Of his own body he was ill, and 

gave the clergy ill example.“ 

The word ſuggeſtion, ſays the 
critic, is here uſed with great 
propriety, and ſeeming knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. And he pro- 
ceeds to ſettle the ſenſe of it from 
the late Roman writers and their 
gloſſers: But Shakeſpeare's know- 
ledge was from Holingthed ; he 
tollows him verbatim. 

„This cardinal was of a great 
ſtomach, for he compted himſelf 
equal with princes, and by craftie 
ſuggeiion got into his hands innu- 
merable treaſure ; He forced little 
on ſimonie, and was not pitiful, 
and flood affectionate in his own 
opinion: In open preſence he 
would lie and ſcie untruth, and 
was double both in ſpeech and 
meaning: He would promiſe much 
and performe little: He was vi- 
cious of his bodie, and gaue 
the clergie euil example.” And 
it is one of the articles of his im- 

peachment 
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eachment in Dr. Fiddes's col- 
33 „ That the ſaid Lord 
Cardinal got a bull for the ſup- 
preſling certain houſes of religion, 
by his untrue ſuggeſtion to the 
pope. 

A ſtronger argument hath been 
brought from the plot of Hamler. 
Dr, Grey and Mr. Whalley aſſure 
us, that for this Shakeſpeare muſt 
have read Saxo-Grammaticus in the 
original, for no tranſlation hath 
been made into any modern lan- 
guage. But the misfortune is that 
he did not take it from Saxo at all; 
a novel called the hiſtorie of 
Hamblet was his original: a frag- 
ment of which, in black letter, I 
have ſeen in the hands of a very 
curious and intelligent gentleman. 

Mr. Farmer takes notice of the 
ſuppoſition that the Comedy of 
Errors is founded on the Me- 
nzchmi, which is (ſays he) noto- 
rious: Nor is it lets ſo, that a 
tranſlation of it by W. W. per- 
haps William Warner, the author 
of Albion's England, was extant 
in the time of Shakeipeare “. 

But the ſheet- anchor holds faſt: 
Shakeſpeare himſelf hath left ſome 
tranſl:tions from Ovid. 

Shakeſpeare was not the author 
of theſe tranſlations, ſays Mr. 
Farmer, who proves them to nave 
been written by | homas Hay- 
wood, He proves likewiſe a book 
in proſe, (in which are many quo— 
tations from the claiics) aſcribed 
to William Shakeſpeare, to have 
been written by William Stafford, 

Mr. Farmer mentions many 
other inflances concerning the 
learning of Snekeſpeare, with re- 
ſpect to the ancient languages, 
and makes fcveral obſervations on 


* This, we are told in the preface 


his ſuppoſed knowledge of the mo- 
dern ones. 

We fhall conclude with a cu— 
rious circumſtance relating to 
Shakeſpeare's acting the ghoſt in 
his own Hamlet, in which he is 
ſaid to have failed. 

Dr. Lodge, ſays Mr. Farmer, 
who as well as his quondam col- 
league Greene, was ever peſtering 
the town with pamphlets, pub- 
liſhed one in the year 15066, called 
«© Wits Miſerie, and the Worlds 
Madnaſſe, diſcovering the devils 
incarnate of this age.” One of 
thele devils is Hate vertue, who, 
ſays the doctor, © looks as pale 
as the viſard of the Ghoſt, which 
cried ſo miſerably at the theatre, 
like an olſter-wife, Hamlet Re- 
venge. 


—_— 


_— 


An ay on the expreſſion of the paſ- 
frens in painting, tranſlated from 
the [talian of the celebrated Alga- 


rottt. 


ANY have written, and 

among the reſt, the famous 
Le Brun, on the various changes, 
that, according to various pailions, 
happen in the muſcles of the face, 
which 1s, as 1t were, the dumb 
tongue of the foul. They obſerve, 
for example, tnat in fits of anger, 
the face reddens, the muſcles of the 
lips puff out, the eyes ſparkle; 
and that on the contrary, in fits of 
melancholy, the eyes grow mo- 
tionlets and dead, the face pale, 
and the lips fink in. It may be of 
ſervice to a painter to read theſe, 
and ſuch other remarks; but it 
will be of :nfinitely more ſervice 
to ſludy them in nature itſelf, from 


of Mr. Thornton's tranſlation of the 


Comedies of Plautus, juſt publiſhed, is in the collection of Mr, Garrick, and 


is dated 1595. 
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which they have been borrowed, 
and which exhibits them in that 
lively manner, which neither tongue 
nor pen can expreſs. 

But if a painter is to have im- 
mediate recourſe to nature in any 
thing, it 1s particularly 1n treating 
thoſe very minute, and almoſt im- 
N differences, by which, 

owever, things very different from 
each other, are often expreſſed, 
'This is particularly the caſe with 
regard to the paſſions of laughing 
and crying, as in theſe, however 
contrary, the muſcles of the face 
operate nearly in the ſame manner. 

As the famous Pietro de Cortona 
was one day finiſhing the face of a 
crying child, in a repreſentation of 
the iron age, with which he was 
adorning the floor, called the hot 
hath, in the royal palace of Pitti, 
Ferdinand II. who happened to be 
looking over him for his amuſe- 
ment, could nat forbear expreſling 


kis approbation, by crying out, : 


oh! how well that child cries! to 
whom the able artiſt — Has your 
majeſty a mind to ſee how eaſy it is 
to make children laugh ? behold, 
I'll prove it in an inſtant; and 
taking up his pencil, by giving 
the contour of the mouth a concave 
turn downwards, inftead of the 
convex upwards, which it before 
had, and with little or no alteration 
in avy other part of the face, he 
made the child, who a little before 
ſeemed ready to burſt its heart with 
crying, appear in equal danger of 
buriting its des with 1mmoderate 
Jaughter; and then, by reſtoring 
the altered features to their former 
poſition, he ſoon ſet the child a 
crying again, 

According to Leonardo da Vinci, 
the beſt maſters that a painter can 
heave recourle to in this branch, are 


thoſe dumb men, who have found 
out the method of expreſſing their 
ſentiments by the motion of their 
hands, eyes, eye-brows, and in 
ſhort every other part of the body, 
This advice, no doubt, is very 
kei, but then ſuch geltures muſt 
e imitated with great ſobrie: 
and moderation, leſt they ſhould 
appear too ſtrong and exaggerated, 
and the piece ſhould ſhew nothing 
but pantomimes, when ſpeaking 
figures alone are to be exhibited, 
and fo become theatrical and ſe— 
cond hand, or at leaſt look like 
the copy of theatrical and ſecond- 
hand nature, 

We are told ſtrange things of 
the ancient painters of Greece in 
regard to ex pretſion, eſpecially of 
Ariſtides, who, in a picture of his, 
repreſenting a woman wounded to 
death at a ſiege, with a child crawl- 
ing to her breaſt, makes her afraid, 
leſt the child, When ſhe was dead, 
ſhould tor want of milk. ſuck her 
blood. A Medea murdering her 
children by i 1;nomachus, was like- 
wife much cried up, as the inge- 
nious artiſt contrived to exprels at 
once in her countenance, both the 
fury that hurried her on to the 
commiſſion of ſo great a crime, and 
the tenderneſs of a mother, that 
ſeemed to withhold her from it, 
Rubens attempted to expreſs ſuch 
a double effect in the face of Mary 
of Medicis, ſtill in pain from her 
laſt labour, and at the ſame time, 
full of joy at the birth of a Dau- 


phin. And in the countenance cf 


Sancta Polonia, painted by 'T'ierpclo 
for St. Anthony's church at Padua, 
one may, I think, clearly read 2 
mixture of pain from the wound 


given her by the executioner, and of 


pleaſure from the proſpect of para- 
diſe opened to her by it. 
| Few, 


J 
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Few, to ſay tlie truth, are the 
examples of ſtrong expreſſion af- 
forded by the Venetian, Flemiſh, 
or Lombard ſchools. Deprived of 
that great happineſs, the happineſs 
of being able to contemplate at 
leiſure the works of the ancients, 
the pureſt ſources of perfection in 
point of delign, expreiſion, and 
character, and having nothing but 
nature conſtantly before their eyes, 
they made ſtrength of colouring, 
blooming complexion, and the 
grand effects of the chiaro oſcuro, 
their principal ſtudy; they aimed 
more at charming the ſenſes, than 
at captivating the underſtanding. 
The Venetians, in particular, ſeem 
to have placed their whole glory 
in ſetting off their pieces with all 
that rich variety of perſonages and 
dreis, which their capital, is con- 
tinually receiving, by means of 
its extenſive commerce, and which 
attracts fo much the eyes of all 
thoſe who viſit it, { doubt much 
if in all the pictures of Paul Ve- 
roneſe, there 1s to be found a bold 
and judicious expreſſion, or one 
of thole attitudes, which, as Pe- 
trarch expreſſes it, {peak without 
words; unleſs perhaps, it be that 
remarkable one in his marriage- 
fealt at Cana in Galilee, and 
which, I don't remember to have 
ſeen taken notice of before. At 
one end of the table, and directly 
oppoſite to the bridegroom, whoſe 
eyes are fixed upon her, there ap- 
pears a woman in red, holding up 
to bim the ſkirt of her garment, as 
much as to ſay, I ſuppoſe, that the 
wine miraculouſly produced, was 
exactly of the colour with the (tuff 
on her back. And in fact it is red 
wine we ſee in the cups and pitch- 
ers. But all this while, the faces of 
the company betray not the leaſt 


ſign of wonder at ſo extraordinary 
a miracle. They all in a manner 
appear intent upon nothing but 
eating, drinking, and making 
merry. Such 1n general 1s the 
ſtyle of the Venetian ſchool. The 
Florentine, over which Michael 
Angelo prefided, above all things 
curious of deſign, was moſt mi- 
nutely and ſcrupulouſly exact in 
point of anatomy; on this ſhe ſet 
her heart, and took ſingular plea- 
ſure in diſplaying it; not only ele- 
gance of form, and nobleneſs of 
invention, but likewiſe ſtrength 
of expreſſion, triumph in the Ro- 
man ſchool, nurted as it were a- 
mong the works of the Greeks, 
and in the boſom of a city which 
had once been the ſeminary of 
learning and politeneſs, Here it 
was, that Domenichino and Pouſ- 
ſin, both great maſters of ex- 
preſſion, refined themſelves, as 
appears more particularly by the 
St. Jerom of the one, and the 
death of Germanicus, or the 
ſlaughter of the innocents, by the 
other. | 
Here it was, that Raphael aroſe, 
the ſovereign maſter of his art. 
One would imagine that pictures, 
which are the books of the igno- 
rant, and of the ignorant only, 
he had undertaken to make the in- 
{tructors even of the learned. One 
would 1magine, that he intended 
in ſome meaſure, to juſtify Quin- 
tilian, who athrms, that painting 
has more power over us than all 
the arts of rhetoric. There is 
not indeed a ſingle picture of Ra- 


phael, from the ſtudy of which, 


thoſe who are curious in the point 
of expreſſion may not reap great 
benefit, particularly his martyr- 
dom of St. Felicitas, his Magda- 
lene in the houſe of the Phariſee, 


his 
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his transfiguration, his Joſeph ex- 
Plaining to Pharaoh his dream, a 
2 ſo highly rated by Pouſſin. 

is ſchool of Athens, in the Va- 
tican, is to all intents and pur- 
poſes, a ſchool of expreſſion. A- 
mong the many miracles of art, 
with which this piece abounds, I 
mall tingle out that of the four 
boys atiending on a mathema- 
tician, who itooping to the ground, 
his c-mpaſles in his hand, is giving 
them the demonſtration of a theo- 
rem; one of the boys, recollected 
within himſelf, keeps back, with 
all the appearance of profound at- 
tention to the reaſoning of the maſ- 
ter, another by the briſkueſs of his 
attitude diſcovers a greater quick- 
neſs of apprehenfion, while the 
third, who has already ſeized the 
conciufion, is endeavouring to beat 
it into the fourth, who, itanding 
motionleſs, with open arms, a ſtar- 
Ing countenance, and an unſpeak- 
able air of ſtupidity in his looks, 
will never perhaps be able to make 
any thing of the matter; and it is 
probably from this very group, 
that Albani, who ſtudied Raphael 
ſo cloſe y, drew the {following pre- 
cept, Viz. - 

„% That it behoves a painter to 
expreſs more circumſtances than 
one by every attitude, and ſo to 
employ his figures, that by barely 
ſeeing what they are actually about 
one may be able to gueſs, both 
what they have been already do- 
ing, and are next going to do.” 
This I know to be a difficult pre- 
cept; but | know too, that it is 
only by a due obſervance of it, the 
eye and the mind can be made to 
hang in ſuſpenſe on a painted 
piece of canvaſs, It is expreſ- 
fion, that a painter, ambitious to 
{oar in his profeſſion, mult above 


all things labour to perfect himſelf 
in. It is the laſt goal of his art, 
as Sucrates proves to Parrhaſius. 
It is in expreſſion that dumb poe. 
try conſiſts, and what the prince of 
our poets calls a viſible language. 


* 


A letter from the Abbe Met aftaſin 2 
the muſical drama, adarefjed to the 


author of an ay on the union of 
mu/ic and poetry. 


SIR, 


OU are not miſtaken ; I read 

your book with the preateſi 
ſurpriſe. By this eſſay alone, we 
can form a judgment of the acute. 
neſs of your wit, the ſolidity of 
your taſte, and the depth of your 
knowledge in the arts. T here is 
no Italian, at leaſt as far as I 
know, who has carried his views 
and reflections io near to the firſt 
ſources of that lively and delicate 
pleaſure, which 1s produced from 
the preſent ſyſtem of cur muſical 
drama, and which is fill capable of 
farther improvement. 

Yeur ingenious and particular 
analyſis of the meaſure and cadence 
of our airs; the dexterity by which 
you point out, in a manner intirely 
new, the neceſſity of diiplaying and 
ſetting off the chief motive in all 
adventitious ornaments ; the judi- 
ci-us compariſon you draw on that 
ſubject, between the muhcal art, 
and that of deſign in painting, 
wherein the parts untouched by 
the pencil, ſhould always be per- 
ceived amidſt the drapery : Your 
remarks on the climax of gradual 
progreſſions, by means of which, 
in paſſing from the ſimple to the 
compound recitative, we ſhould 
imitate thoſe changes that are pro- 

duced, 
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duced, by playing with the vio- 
lence of our paſſions, and many 
other parts of your learned differ- 
tation, which I omit, to avoid 
tranſcribing the whole, are ſtil] leſs 
valuable for the truth which is pe- 
culiar to them, than on account of 
the prodigious advantages, that 
may be drawn from them by ſuch 
artiſts as are capable of unvailing 
them, and applying uſctul and 
ſuitable obſervations. I owe you 
my thanks, both as an author and 
as an Italian, and I give them you 
with the greateſt pleaſure. But, 
jealous as I may be of the *good 
ſenſe of a judge like you, yet as a 

t I would chuſe that my own 
art ſhould loſe nothing, by the pre- 
ference you have given to muſic, 
in regarding this as the principal 
object of the drama, and in attri- 
buting its progreſs to its being 
diſengaged from the ſhackles of 
poetry. 

When muſic, in concert with 
poetry, aſpires to ſuperiority, it 
deſtroys poetry, and loſes itſelf. It 
would be a great abſurdity to ſup- 
poſe, that the habiliments could 
ever be capable of meriting more 
regard, or attracting more atten- 
tion than the very perſon for whom 
they were deſigned. My dramatic 
pieces are much better received in 
all parts of Italy, when they are 
ſimply declaimed, than when they 
are ſung in air or recitative. Make 
the ſame trial of the fineſt piece of 
muſic, ſtript of the ornament of 
words, do you imagine it will 
ſtand the teſt? Thoſe airs called 
bravura, the too frequent ule of 
Which you juttly condemn, are 
directly the laſt effort of muſic, en- 
deavouring to uſurp an empire over 
poetry, Muſic, in theſe airs, pays 
no regard to ſituation or Characters, 
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neither doth it intereſt our paſſions, 
ſentiments, or reaſon. It only dif. 
plays its native charms ; but then, 
what plealure, what applauſe doth 
It excite? A pleaſure that ariſes 
merely from novelty and ſurpriſe ; 
ſuch plaudits as cannot be juſtly 
refuſed to a rope dancer, whole 
performance exceeds the expecta- 
tion of the public. 

Yet proud of this ſucceſs, our 
modern muſic has inſolently revolt- 
ed againſt poetry, it has neglected 
the true and genuine expreſſion, 
and has confidered words but as a 
ſervile vehicle, which muſt ſubmic 
to all its capricious extravagances 
in oppoſition to the rules of good 
ſenſe. The theatre no longer re- 
ſounds, but with the airs called 
brawvura, and muſic has thus haſt- 
ened its own fall, when it had be- 
fore occaſioned the ruin of the 
drama. 

Thoſe pleaſures which make no 
impreſſion on the underſtanding, or 
which intereſt not the affections, 
are of very ſhort duration, It is 
certain mankind eaſily yield to 
mechanical ſenſations, when they 
are agreeable, and have the force 
of novelty and ſurpriſe, but they 
cannot abſolutely renoance their 
reaſoning faculty, for the bare ſa- 
tisfaction of being pleaſed. The 
inconveniency I here complain of, 
is now arrived at fo intolerable an 
heighth, as to make it neceſſary 
from this moment, that muſic, as a 
rebellious ſlave, ſhould either again 
ſubmit to its lawful ſovereign, 
which can adorn it with ſuch grace 
and beauty, or that it ſhould to- 
tally withdraw, and blend itſelf no 
more with poetry, and let poetry 


for the future be ſatisfied with its 


own proper melody; whilſt muſic 
ſhall be content with regulatin * 
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harmony of a concert, or preſiding 
over the movements of a dance, 
without ever meddling with the 


affairs of the buſkin. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 
An Lay on Elegies. 


HE critics have been very 
laborious in ſettling the 
boundaries of paſtoral writing ; 
and in the delicacy of their judg- 
ment, have ſtruck many compoſi- 
tions both of 'Theocritus and Vir- 
il out of the lil, of which it may 
ſaid, as Pope hand/omely ſays of 
his own, if they are not paſtorals, 
they are ſomething better. It were 
to be wiſhed that they had uſed al- 
ſo the ſame judicial ſeverity, in aſ- 
certaining the nature of elegy; 
though by that means, many a 
putter together of long and ſhort 
verſe in Latin, and many an alter- 
nate rhymiſt in Engliſh, had been 
at a loſs to know what ſpecies of 
poetry he writ in. The poems of 
Tyrtæus are, it is true, called ele- 
gies, but with much the ſame pro- 
priety, as if we were to call the 
piſcatory eclogues of Sannazarius, 
paſtorals; they walk, indeed, in. 
the meaſure of elegy, but breathe 
all the ſpirit of the ode. 

The elegiac muſe ſeems to be 
the natural companion of diſtreſs ; 
and the immediate feelings of the 
heart, the object of all her expreſ- 
ſion. Hence ſhe is generally call- 
ed in to the aſſiſtance of del fring 
lovers, who, having received their 
death's wound from their miſtreſs's 
eyes, breathe out their amorous 
ditties, and like the dying ſwan, 
expire in harmony. What the e- 
legies of Callimachus were, the 
learned can only conjecture; but 
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they muſt have been better than 
thoſe of his profeſſed imitator Pro. 
pertius, or antiquity had never 
been ſo laviſh in their commenda- 
tion. In Propertius, we ſee the 
verſifying ſcholar, who perhaps 
never loved any woman at all: in 
Ovid, the poet, and the man of 
gallantry, who would intrigue with 
every woman he met; while the 
elegant Tiballus, one of love's de. 
voted ſlaves, as he always ſpeaks 
from his own heart, makes a for. 
cible impreſſion upon ours, 

The hopes, fears, and anxieties, 
with all the tumults of paſſion 
which diſtract the lover's breaſt, 
will not give him time to think of 
the mode of expreſſion, or to fetch 
his illuſions from books; nature is 
contented to deliver herſelf with 
perſpicuity, and where the ſenti- 
ment is natural, the phraſe cannot 
be too ſimple. Upon no ſubje& 
whatever have ſo many prettineſſes 
and abſurd conceits been invented 
as love ; yet, ſurely where the head 
has been ſo painfully laborious, we 
may ſafely pronounce the heart to 
have been perfectly at eaſe. 
Love 1s not ingenious ; though the 
attected Italians, and ridiculous 
French poets of the laſt century, 
not to mention our own Cowley, 
have brought their judgment in 
queſtion, by an exuberant diſplay 
of falſe wit. The plaintive mule 
is generally repreſented to us, as 


Paſſis elegeia capillis, 


te as one that diſcards all ſhew, 
and appears in diſhevelled locks;“ 
but the politer moderns are for 
putting her hair into papers; and 
whether the complaint turns upon 
the death of a friend, or the loſs 
of a miſtreſs, the paftion muſt Fong 

null, 
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gill, till the expreſſion is got ready 
to introduce it. When we are 
truly affected, we have no leiſure 
to think of art: Simplex & in- 
enua eſt meœroris vox; flebilis, 
intermiſſa, fracta, conciſa oratio“.“ 
Then our language is unadorned, 
and unembarraſſed with epithets; 
and perhaps, in that book, in 
which there are more inſtances of 
true and ſublime ſimplicity, than 
all the ancients together, there are 
leſs epithets to be met with than in 
any authors whatever: and I can- 
not help thinking the ill ſucceſs 
many poets have met with in pa- 
raphrating thoſe divine writers, 
has been principally owing to their 
weakening the ſublimity of the 
poetry, by idie deicriptions, and 
cloggeng the ſimplicity of the ſen- 
timent with the affected frippery of 
e-itherical ornament, | 

Elegy, it mult be confeſſed, has 
often extended her province, and 
the moral contemplations of the 
poet have ſometimes worn her me- 
lancholy garb. As in the cele- 
brated poem of Mr. Gray, written 
in a church-yard For though ſhe 
is generally the ſelfiſh mourner of 
domeſtic diſtreſs, whether it be up- 
on the loſs of a friend, or diſap- 
pointment in love ; ſhe ſometimes 
enlarges her refletions upon uni— 
verſal calamities, and with a be- 
coming dignity, as in the inſpired 
writers, pathetically weeps over 
the fall of nations. 

In ſhort, whatever the ſubjeR is, 
the language of this ſpecies of poe- 
try ſhould be fimple and unaffect- 
ed, the thoughts natural and pa- 
thetic, and the numbers flowing 
and harmonious, Mr. Maſon has 
written elegies, with ſome ſucceſs; 
but whoever examines them, in 
expectation of mceting theſe requi- 


ſites, will be ape 3 he will 
be ſometimes pleaſed indeed; but 
ſeldom ſatisfied. For, in his mo- 
ral eſſays, or epiſtles, or any thing 
but elegies, the ſentiments, which 
are but thinly ſcattered, though 
they glitter with the glare of ex- 
preſſion, and amble along by the 
artful aid of alliteratick: 


64 Play round the head, but come 
not near the heart.“ 


Yet, even though we can ſee the 
labour the poet has been at, in 
culling his words, and pairing his 
epithet with his ſubſtantive, his 
ſucceſs has not been always equal 
to his labours. There is, indeed, 
too apparently in his poems, the 
curiofitas verborum; but not always 
the curio/a felicitas. | 

I cannot take leave of this ſub- 
jet, without indulging myſelf in 
one remark, which may perhaps be 
of uſe to thoſe poets who have ne- 
ver read, and are determined to 
write. The elegy, ever ſince Mr. 
Gray's excellent one in the churck- 
yard, has been in alternate rhime, 
which 1s by many ridiculouſly ima- 
gined to be a new meaſure adapted 
to plaintive ſubjects, introduced by 


that ingenious author, whereas it is 


heroic verſe, and to be met with in 
Dryden's Annus Mirabilis; and 
all through the Jong and tedious 
poem of Davenant's Gondibert. 
The couplet is equally proper for 
this kind of poetry, as the alter- 
nate rhyme; and though Gray and 


Hammond have excelled in the laſt, 


Pope's elegy on the death of an un- 
forturate young lady, will prove 
thoſe numbers equally exprefiive 
and harmonious; nor ſhall I doubt 
to place our Engliſh ballads, ſuch 
as have been written by Rowe, 


Gay, 
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Gay, and the natural eaſy Shen- 
ſtone, in the rank of elegy; as they 
partake more of the fimple pathe- 
tic, and diſplay the real feelings of 
the heart, with leſs parade, than 
thoſe affected compoſitions of claſ- 
fical labour. 


— 


Taus letters from Mr. Everard, F. 
S. M. containing an adventure, of 
avhich he avas a witneſs, at the 
quick-filver mine of Iara. Tran- 
2 from the Italian juſt pub- 


ſhed. 


Dear Sir, 


HE pleaſure I always take 
in writing to you wherever 
J am, and whatever doing, in ſome 
meaſure diſpels my preſent uneaſi- 
neſs; an uneaſineſs cauſed at once 
by the difagreeable aſpect of every 
thing round me, and the more 
diſagreeable circumſtances of the 
count Alberti, with whom you 
were once acquainted, You re- 
member him one of the gayeſt, 
moſt agreeable perſons at the court 
of Vienna; at once the example of 
the men, and the favourite of the 
fair ſex, I often heard you repeat 
his name with eſteem, as one of the 
few that did honour to the preſent 
age, as poſſeſſed of generoſity and 
pity in the higheſt degree; as one 
who made no other uſe of fortune 
but to alleviate the diſtreſſes of 
mankind. That gentleman, Sir, 
T wiſh I could ſay, is now no 
more; yet, too unhappily for him, 
he exiſts, but in a fituation more 
terrible than the moſt gloomy ima- 
gination can conceive, | 
After paſſing through ſeveral 
parts of the Alps, and having vi- 
ſited Germany, I thought 1 could 
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not well return home without viſt. 
ing the quick-filver mines at Idra, 
and ſeeing thoſe dreadful ſubterra. 


nean caverns, where thouſands are 


condemned to reſide, ſhut out from 
all hopes of ever ſeeing the chear. 
ful light of the ſun, and obliged to 
toil out a miſerable life under the 
whips of imperious taſk maſters, 
Imagine to yourſelf, an hole in the 
ſide of a mountain, of about five 
yards over ; down this you are let, 
in a kind of bucket, more than an 
hundred fathom, the proſpect grow. 
mg ſtill more gloomy, yet ſtill wid- 
ening, as you deſcend. Atlength, 
after ſwinging in terrible ſuſpence 
for ſome time in this precarious 
ſituation, you at length reach the 
bottom, and tread on the ground, 
which, by its hollow ſound under 
your feet, and the reverberations 
of the echo, ſeems thundering at 
every ſtep you take. In this 
gloomy and frightful ſolitude, you 
are enlightened by the feeble gleam 
of lamps, here and there diſpoſed, 
ſo as that the wretched inhabitants 
of theſe manſions can go from one 
part to another without a guide, 
And yet, let me aſſure you, that 
though they by cultom could ſee 
objects very diſtinctly by theſe 
lights, I could ſcarce diſcern, for 
ſome time, any thing, not even the 
perſon who came with me to ſhew 
me theſe ſcenes of horror. 


From this deſcription, I ſuppoſe, 


you have but a diſagreeable idea of 
the place; yet let me aſſure you, 
that it 1s a palace, if we compare 
the habitation with the inhabitants. 
Such wretches my eyes never yet 
beheld. The blackneſs of their 
viſages only ſerves to cover an hor- 
rid Cock, cauſed by the nox10us 
qualities of the mineral they are 
employed in procuring. As they, 

x In 
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in general, conſiſt of malefactors 
condemned for life to this taſk, 
they are fed at the public expence ; 
but they ſeldom conſume much 
proviſion, as they loſe their appe- 
tites in a ſhort time; and common- 
ly in about two years expire, from 
a total contraction of all the joints 
of the body. 

In this horrid manfion I walked 
after my guide for ſome time, pon- 
dering on the ſtrange tyranny and 
avarice of mankind, when [ was 
accoſted by a voice behind me, 
calling me by name, and enquiring 
after mv health with the moſt cor- 
dial affection I turned and ſaw a 
creature all black and hideous, 
who approached me, and with a 
moſt piteous accent demanding, 
« Ah! Mr. Everard, don't you 
know me!“ Good God, what was 
my ſurpriſe, when, through the 
yeil of his wretchedneſs, I diſco- 
vered the features of my old and 
dear friend Alberti. I flew to him 
with affection: and after a tear of 
condolence, aſked how he came 
there? To this he replied, that 
having fought a duel with a gene- 
ral of the Auſtrian infantry, againſt 
the emperor's command, and hav- 
ing left him for dead, he was ob- 
liged to fly into one of the foreſts 
of Iſtria, where he was firſt taken, 
and afterwards ſheltered by ſome 
banditti, who had long infeſted 
that quarter, With theſe he had 
lived for nine months, till, by a 
cloſe inveſtiture of the place in 
which they were concealed, and 
after a very obſtinate reſiſtance, in 
which the greater part of them were 
killed, he was taken and carried 
to Vienna, in order to be broke 
alive upon the wheel, However, 
upon arriving at the capital, he was 
quickly known, and ſeveral of the 
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aſſociates of his accuſation and 
danger witneſſiug his innocence, 
his puniſhment of the rack was 
changed into that of perpetual 
confinement and labour in the 
mines of Idra; a ſentence, in my 
opinion, a thouſand times worſe 
than death. 

As Alberti was giving me this 
account, a young woman came up 
to him, who at once I ſaw to be 
born for better fortune ; the dread. 
tul fituation of the place was not 
able to deſtroy her beauty, and even 
in this ſcene of wretchedneſs, ſhe 
ſeemed to have Charms to grace 
the molt brilliant aſſembly. This 
lady was in fact daughter to one 
of the firſt families of Germany, 
and having tried every means to 
procure her lover's pardon without 
effect, was at laſt reſolved to ſhare 
his miſeries, as ſhe could not re- 
lieve them. With him ſhe accord- 
ingly deſcended into theſe manſions 
from whence few of the living re- 
turn; and with him ſhe is content- 
ed to live, forgetting the paieties 
of life; with him to toll, deſpiſing 
the ſplendours of opulence, and 
contented with the conſciouſneſs of 
her own conſtancy. 


I am, dear Sir, 


Your's, &c, 


LETTER I 
Dear Sir, 


AFV laft to you was expreſſive, 
and perhaps too much ſo, 

of the gloomy ſituation of my 
mind, | own the deplorable ſitua- 
tion cf the worthy man deſcribed 
in it, was enough to add _— 
eve- 
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ſeverity to the hideous manſion. 
At preſent, however, I have the 
happineſs of informing you, that 
I was ſpectator of the moſt affect- 
ing ſcene I ever yet beheld, Nine 
days after | had written my laſt, a 
perion came poſt from Vienna to 
the hitle village near the mouth of 
the greater ſhaft. He was ſoon at- 
ter followed by a ſecond, and he 
by a third. Their firſt inquiry 
was after tte unfortunate count; 
and I happening to overhear the 


demand, gave them the belt infor- 


mation. Tuo of theſe were the 
brother and couſin of the lady, the 
third was an intimate friend and 
fellow-ſoldier to the count: they 
came with his pardon, which had 
been procured by the general with 
whom the duel had been fought, 
and who was pertectly recovered 
from his wounds, I lea them with 
all the expedition of joy down to 
his dreary abode, and preſented to 
him his friends; and informed him 
of the happy change in his circum- 
ſtances. |: would be impoſſible to 
deſcribe the joy that brightened up 
on his grie{-worn countenance, 
nor was the young lady's emotion 
leſs vivid at fecing her friends, 
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and hearing of her huſband's free. 
dom. Some hours were employed 
in mending the appearance of this 
faithful couple, nor could | with. 
out a tear b-hold him taking leave 
of the former wretched companions 
of his toil, To one he left his 
mattock, to another his working. 
cloaths, to a third his little hou. 
hold uteniils, ſuch as were neceſ— 
ſary for him in that ſituation, We 
ſoon emerged from the mine, 
Where he once again reviſited the 
light of the ſun, that he had tw. 
tally deſpaired of ever ſeeing. A 
poit chaiſe and four were ready the 
next morning to take them to Vi- 
enna, where | am fiance informed 
by a leiter from himſelf, they are 
returned, The empreſs has again 
taken him into favour ; his for- 
tune and rank are reiiored ; and 
he and his fair partner now have 
the pleaſing ſatis faction of feeling 
happineſs with double reliih, as 
they once knew what it was to be 
miſerabls. 


I am, dear ſi-, 


Youz "I, &c. 
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The Remains of the twen!y-fifth Tayllium of Theocritus. Tranſlated from 


the Greek ; by Francis Fawkes, M. A. 


A Ur . 


Hercules, having occafion to wait upon Augeas king of Elis, meets 
with an old herdſman, by whom he is introduced to the king, who, 
with his ſon Phyleus, had come into the country to take a view of 


his numerous herds, 


Afterwards Hercules and Phyleus walk together 


to the city: in the way the prince, admiring the monſtrous lion's ſkin 
which Hercules wore, takes occaſion to enquire where he had it; 


this introduces an account how Hercules ſlew the Nemean lion. 
The Beginning is wanting, 


[ HE good old herdſman laid his work afide, 
And thus complacent to the chief reply'd : 
* Whate'er you aſk, O ſtranger, 1! impart, 
Whate'er you wiſh, and with a cheerful heart; 
For much I venerate the ſon of May, 
Who ſtands rever'd in every public way : 
Thoſe moſt he hates, of all the gods on high, 
Who the lone traveller's requeſt deny. 
* The numerousflocks your eyes behold around, 
With which the vales are ſtor'd, the hills are crown'd, 
Augeas owns; o'er various walks they ſpread, 
In different meads, in different paſtures fed ; 
Some on the banks of Eliſuntus ſtray, 
Some where divine Alpheus winds his way, 
Some in Buprafium, where rich wines abound, 
And ſome in this well-cultiyated ground. 
And though exceeding many flocks are told, 
Each ſeparate flock enjoys a ſeparate fold. 
Here, though of oxen numerous herds are ſeen, 
Yet ſprings the herbage ever freſh and green 
In the moiſt marſh of Menius : every mead, 
And vale irriguous, where the cattle feed, 
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% For heaven's eternal wiſdom has decreed, 
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* Produce ſweet herbs, embalm'd in dewy tears, 
« Whoſe fragrant virtue fattens well the ſteers. 
© Behold that ſtall beyond the winding flood, 
Which to the right appears by yonder wood, 
Where the wild olive, and perennial plane, 
« Grow, ſpread, and flouriſh, you Apollo's fane, 
* To which the hinds, to which the ſhepherds bow, 
And deem him greateſt deity below! 
© Next are the ſtalls of ſwains, whoſe labours bring 
© Abundant riches to the wealthy king; 
Four times each year the fertile ſoil they plow, 
* And gather thrice the harveſts which they ſow ; 
The lab'ring hinds, whoſe hands the vineyards dreſs, 
© Whoſe feet the grapes in purple autumn preſs, 
Know well the vaſt domain Augeas owns, 
© Rich fields whoſe lap the golden ear imbrowns, 
Or ſhaded gardens, far as yonder hills, 
* Whoſe brows are water'd by reſplendent rills ; 
* This ſpacious tract we tend with daily care, 
* As fits thoſe ſwains who rural labours ſhare. 
But ſay, (and all my ſervice you ſhall claim) 
Say for what cauſe you here a ſtranger came: 
Would you the king or his attendants ſee ? 
I can conduct you; only truſt to me. 
For ſuch your form, and ſuch your manly grace, 
You ſeem deriv'd from no ignoble race : 
Sure thus the gods, that boaſt celeſtial birth, 
Appear majeſtic to the ſons of earth.” 
He ſpoke, and thus Jove's valiaat fon reply'd ; 
„ My wandering ſteps let ſome kind ſhepherd guide 
Jo king Aupeas, whom theſe realms obey ; 
To ſee Aupgeas am I come this way. 
But if fair juſtice the good monarch draws 
«© 'To Elis, to adminiſter the laws; 
Conduct me to ſome honourable ſwain, 
Who here preſides among his rural train, 
That I to him my purpoſe may diſcloſe, 
And follow what his prudence ſhall propoſe ; 


44 
40 


© That man of man ſhould ever ſtand in need.” 
Thus he. The good old herdſman thus reply'd 

« Sure ſome immortal being is your guide; 

For lo! your buſineſs is already done: 

< Laſt night the king, deſcendent of the ſun, 

* With royal Phyleus, from the town withdrew, - 

His flocks unnumber'd and his herds to view. 

Thus when great kings their own concerns explore, 

* By wile attention they augment their ſtore, 
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© But let me quick, for time is on the wing, 
In yonder tent conduct you to the king.“ 

This ſaid, he walk'd before his royal gueſt, 
Much wondering, much revolving in his breaſt, 
When at his back the lion's ſpoils he ſaw, 

And in his hand the club infuſing awe. 

He wiſh'd to aſk the hero, whence he ſprung ? 
The riſing query dy'd upon his tongue: 

He fear'd the freedom might be deem'd a fault: 
*T1s difficult to know another's thooght. 

'The watchful dogs, as near the ſtalls they went, 
Perceiv'd their coming by their tread and ſcent, 
With open mouths from every part they run, 
And bay'd inceſſant great Amphitryon's ton ; 
But round the ſwain they wagg'd their tails and play'd, 
And gently whining ſecret joy betray'd, 

Looſe on the ground the ſtones that ready lay 
Eager he ſnatch'd, and drove the dogs away; 
With his rough voice he terrified them all, 
Though pleas'd to find them guardians of his ſtall, 
Ye gods! (the good old herd ſman thus began) 
What uſeful animals are dogs to man! 

Had heav*n but ſent intelligence to know 

On whom to rage, the friendly or the foe, 

No creature then could challenge honour more, 
But now too furious, and too herce they roar.” 
He ſpoke ; the growling maſtives ceas'd to bay, 
And ſtole obſequious to their ftalls away. 

The ſun now weſtward drove his radiant ſteeds, 
And evening mild the noontide heat ſucceeds ; 
His orb declining from the paſtures calls 

Sheep to their folds, and oxen to their ſtalls. 
Herd following herd, it joy'd the chief to ſee 
Unnumber'd cattle winding o'er the lea. 

Like watery clouds ariſing thick in heaven, 

By the rough ſouth, or Thracian Boreas driven; 
So faſt the ſhadowy vapours mount on high, 
They cover all the region of the ſky ; 

Still more and more the gathering tempeſt brings, 
And weightier burdens on its weary wings. 

Thus thickening march the cattle o'er the plain, 
More than the roads or meadows can contain 
The Juſty herds inceſſant bellowing keep, 

The ſtalls are fill'd with ſteers, the folds with ſheep. 
Though numerous ſlaves ſtand round of every kind, 
All have their ſeveral offices aſſign'd. 

Some tie the cow's hind legs, to make her ſtand 
Still, and obcdient to the milker's hand : 
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Some give to tender calves the ſwelling teat, 
Their ſides diſtend with milky beverage ſweet, 
Some form fat cheeſes with the houſewife's art, 
Some drive the heifers from the bulls apart, 
Augeas viſited the ſtalls around, 

To fee what ſtores in herds and flocks abound ; 
With curious eye he moved majeſtic on, 

Join'd by Alcides and his royal ſon, 

Here Hercules, of great and ſteady ſoul, 
Whom mean amazement never could controll, 
Admir'd ſuch droves in myriads to behold, 

Such ſpreading flocks, that never could be told; 
Not one king's wealth he thought them, nor of ten, 
Though greateſt of the rulers over men: 

The ſun, his fire, this privilege aſſigned, 

To be in flocks and herds more rich than all mankind : 
Theſe ſtill increas'd ; no plague e'er render'd vain 
The gainful labour of the ſhepherd- ſwain; 

Year following year his induſtry was bleſt, 

More calves were rear'd, and ſtill the laſt were beſt. 


No cows e'er caſt their young, or e' er declin'd, 


The calves were chiefly of the female kind. 

With theſe three hundred bulls, a comely ſight, 
Whoſe horns were crooked, and whoſe legs were white; 
And twice an hundred of bright gloſly red, | 
By whom the buſineſs or increaſe was ſped : 

But twelve, the flower of all, exulting run 

In the green paſtures, ſacred to the ſun ; 

Ihe ſtately ſwan was not fo ſilver white, 

And in the meads they took ineffable delight: 
Theſe, when gaunt lions from the mountain's brow 
Deſcend terrific on the herds below, 

Ruſh to the war, the ſavage foe they gore, 

Their eyes look death, and horribly they roar. 

But molt majeſtic theſe bold bulls among 

Stalk*d Phaeton, the ſturdy and the ſtrong; 

So radiant, fo refulgent from afar, 

The ſhepherd- ſwains compar'd him to a ſtar, 

When round the ſhoulders of the chief he ſpy'd, 
Alarming fght ! the lion's tawny hide, 

Full at his flank he aim'd his iron head, 

And proudly doom'd the matchleſs hero dead: 

But watchful Hercules, devoid of fear, 

Seiz'd his left horn, and ſtopp'd his mad career; 
Prone to the earth his ſtubborn neck he preſt, 

Then writh'd him round, and bruis'd his ample cheſt, 
At one bold puſh exerted all his ſtrength, 

And high in air upheld him at arm's length, 


Through 
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Through all the wondering train amazement ran, 

Silent they gaz'd, and thought him more than man. 
Phyleus and Hercules (the day far ſpent) 

Left the rich paſtures, and to Elis went; 

The footpath firſt, Which tow'rd the city lay, 

Led from the ſtalls, but narrow was the way; 

Through vineyards next it paſs'd, and gloomy glades, 

Hard to diſtinguiſh in the greenwood ſhades. 

The devious way as noble Phyleus led, 

To his right ſhoulder he inclin'd his head, 

And ſlowly marching through the verdant grove, 

Thus mild beſpoke the progeny of Jove : 

* By your laſt bold atchievement it appears, 
Great chief, your fame long ſince has reach'd my ears. 
For here arriv'd a youthful Argive ſwain, 

From Helice that borders on the main, 

Who for a truth among th' Epeans told, 

© That late he ſaw a Grecian, brave and bold, 

« Slay a fell lion, fell to huſbandmen, 

© 'That in the Nemean foreſt made his den : 
Whether the chief from ſacred Argos came, 

Or proud Mycene, or Tirynthé claim 

His birth, I heard not; yet he trac'd his line, 
If true my tale, from Perſeus the divine. 

© No Greek but you could ſuch a toil ſuſtain ; 

« | reaſon from that mighty monſter ſlain, 

A perilous encounter! whoſe rough hide 

* Protects your ſhoulders, and adorns your fide. 

* Say then, if you are he, the Grecian bold, 

* Of whom the Argive's wonderous tale was told: 
* Say, what dread weapon drank the monſter's blood, 
* And how he wander'd to the Nemean wood. 
For not in Greece ſuch ſavages are found, 

* No beaſts thus huge infeſt Achaian ground ; 
She breeds the ravenous wolf, the bear, the boar, 
Pernicious monſters ! but ſhe breeds no more. 
Some wonder'd at accounts ſo ſtrange and new, 
Thought the Greek boaſlful, and his tale untrue,” 
Thus Phyleus ſpoke, and as the path grew wide, 
He walk'd attentive by the hero's ſide, 

To hear diſtin the toil-ſuſtaining man, 

Who thus, obſequious to the prince, began : 

„Son of Augeas, what of me you heard 

« Is ſtrictly true, nor has the ſtranger err'd. 
„But ſince you wiſh to know, my tongue ſhall tel], 
© From whence the monſter came, and how he fell: 
* Though many Greeks: have meation'd this affair, 
None can the truth with certainty declare. 
Q 3 . Tie 
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«Tis thought ſome god, by vengeful anger ſway'd, 


„Sent this ſore plague for ſacrifice unpaid, 


„To puniſh the Phoroneans ; like a flood 

„He delug'd the Piſzan fields with blood: 

„The Bembinzans, miſerable men, 

„ Felt his chief rage, the neighbours to his den, 

«© The hardy taſk, this hideous beaſt to kill, 

„ KEuryſtheus firſt enjoin'd me to fulfil, 

„ But hop'd me flain : on the bold conflict bent, 

«« Arm'd to the field with bow and darts I went: 

«© A ſolid club of rude wild olive made, 

Rough in its rugged rind my right hand ſwey'd: 

„On flelcon's fair hill the tree I found, 

« And with the roots I wrench'd it from the ground. 

„ When the cloſe covert I approach'd, where lay 

«© The lordly lion lurking for his prey, 

] bent my bow, firm fix'd the ſtring, and ftrait 

% Notch'd on the nerve the meſſenger of fate: 

©: Then circumſpect I pry'd with curious eye, 

% Firſt, unobſerv'd, the ravenous beaſt to ſpy. 

% Now mid-day reign'd ; I neither could explore 

% His paw's broad print, nor hear his hideous roar ; 

„Nor labouring ruſtic find, nor ſhepherd-ſwain, 

„Nor cowherd tending cattle on the plain, 

% To point the lion's lair ; fear chill'd them all, 

« And kept the herds and herdſ{men in the ſtall. 

« I ſearch'd the groves, and faw my foe at length; 

Then was the moment to exert my ſtrength, 

„Long ere dim evening clos'd, he ſought his den, 

„ Gorg'd with the fleſh of cattle and of men; 

& With ſlaughter ſtain'd his ſqualid mane appear'd, 

„Stern was his face, his cheſt with blood beſmear'd, 

* And with his pliant tongue he lick'd his gory beard. 

« Mid ſhady ſhrubs I hid myſelf with care, 

*« Expecting he might iſſue from his lair, 

«« Fall at his flank I ſent a ſhaft, in vain, 

* The harmleſs ſhaft rebounded on the plain, 

„ Stunn'd at the ſhock, from earth the ſavage rais'd 

„His tawny head, and all around him gaz'd; 

«© Wondering from whence the feather'd vengeance flew, 

He gnaſh'd his horrid teeth, tremendous to the view. 

*« Vex'd that the firſt had unavailing fled, - | 

A ſecond arrow from the nerve [I ſped : 

* In his broad cheſt, the manſion of his heart, 

] lanch'd the ſhaft with ineffectual art; 

His hair, his hide, the feather'd death repel! : 

** Before his fret it innocently fell. 

*« Enrag'd, once more I try'd my bow to draw, 

Then firſt his foe the furious monſter ſaw : He 
R 
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« He laſh'd his ſturdy ſides with ſtern delight, 

«« And riſing in his rage prepar'd for fight. 
With inftant ire his mane erected grew, 

« His hair look'd horrid, of a brindled hue ; 

„ Circling his back, he ſeem'd in fact to bound, 
« And like a bow he bent his body round ; 

«« As when the fig-tree ſkilful wheelers take, 

“ For rolling chariots rapid wheels to make; 
The fellies firſt, in fires that gently glow, 

«© Gradual they heat, and like a circle bow; 

« Awhile in curves the pliant timber ſtands, 
Then ſprings at once elaſtic from their hands. 

« On me thus from afar, his foe to wound, 

«© Sprung the fell lion with impetuous bound. 

«« My left hand held my darts direct before, 

« Around my breaſt a thick ſtrong garb I wore ; 
„My right, club-guarded, dealt a deadly blow 

«© Full on the temples of the ruſhing foe : 

So hard his ſkull, that, with the ſturdy ſtroke, 

© My knotted club of rough wild-olive broke: 
„Vet, ere I clos'd, his ſavage fury fled, 

„ With trembling legs he ſtood, and nodding head; 
© The forceful onſet had contus'd his brain, 
Dim miſts obſcur'd his eyes, and agonizing pain. 
« This I perceiv'd ; and now, an ealy prey, 

«« I threw my arrows and my bow away, 

«© And, ere the beaſt recover'd of his wound, 

„ Seiz'd his thick neck, and pinn'd him to the ground; 
« With all my might on his broad back I preſt, 

«« Leſt his fell claws ſhould tear my adverſe breaſt ; 
Then mounting, cloſe my legs in his I twin'd, 
„ And with my feet ſecur'd his paws: behind; 

« My thighs I guarded, and with all my ſtrength 

. F# Heav'd him 25 earth, and held him at arms length, 
«« And ſtrangled thus the felleſt of the fell; 

„His mighty ſoul deſcending ſunk to hell. 
The conqueſt gain'd, freſh doubts my mind divide, 
„How ſhall I flirip the monſter's ſhaggy hide ? 
„Hard taſk ! for the tough ſkin repell'd the dint 

«© Of pointed wood, keen ſteel, or ſharpeſt flint: 
„Some god inſpir'd me, ſtanding till in pauſe, 
To flay the lion with the lion's claws, 

„This I accompliſh'd, and the ſpoil now yields 

A firm ſecurity in fighting fields: 

% Thus, Phyleus, was the | Fs monſter ſlain, 
«© The terror of the foreſt and the plain, 5 2 
„ That flocks and herds devour'd, and many a village 
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The Story of Gov1va. From Ege-hill, a Poem. By Richard Jago. 4. 1 


HEN * Edward, laſt of Egbert's royal race, 
V O'er ſev'n united realms the ſceptre ſway'd, 
Earl Leofric, with truſt of ſov'reign pow'r, 
The ſubject Mercians rul'd. His lofty ſtate 
The lovelieſt of her ſex! in inward grace 
Moſt lovely ; wiſe, beneficent, and good, 
The fair Godiva ſhar'd. A noble dame, 
Of Thorold's ancient line! But pageant pomp 
Charm'd not her faintly mind like virtuous deeds, 
And tender feeling for another's woe. 
Such gentle paſſions in his lofty breaſt 
He cheriſh'd not; but, with deſpotic ſway, 
Controul'd his vaſſal tribes, and from their toil 
His luxury maintain'd. Godiva ſaw 
Their plaintive looks ; with grief ſhe ſaw thy arts, 
O Coventry! by tyrant laws depreſs'd ; 
And urg'd her haughty lord, by every plea 
That works on gen'rous minds, with patriot rule, 
And charter'd freedom, to retrieve thy weal, 
Thus pleaded ſhe, but pleaded all in vain! 
Deaf was her lord; and, with a ſtern rebuke, 
He will'd her ne'er again, by ſuch requeſt, 
To touch his honour, or his rights invade, 
What could ſhe do? Muſt his . command 
Check the ſtrong pleadings of benevolence? 
Muſt public love to matrimonial rules 
Of lordly empire, and obedience meek, 
Perhaps by man too partially explain'd! 
Give way? For once Godiva dar'd to think 
It might not be; and, amiably perverſe! 
Hler ſuit renew'd. Bold was th' adventrous deed ! 
Yet not more bold than fair! if pitiful 
Be fair, and charity, that knows no bounds. 
| What hadſt thou then to fear from wrath inflam'd 
| With ſenſe of blackeſt guilt ? Rebellion, join'd 
With female weakneſs, and officious zeal ! 
So Leofric might call the virtuous deed ; 
Perhaps might puniſh as befitted deed 
So call'd, it love reſtrain'd not. Yet, though love 
O'er anger triumph'd, and imperious rule, 
Not o'er his pride ; which better to maintain, 
His anſwer thus he artfully return'd. 
Why will the partner of my royal ſtate, 
Forbidden, fill her wild petition urge? 


Edward the Confeſſor. 
: Think 
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Think not my breaſt is ſteel'd againſt the touch 

of ſweet humanity. Think not I hear 

Regardleſs thy requeſt, If piety, 

Or other motive, with miſtaken zeal, 

Call'd to thy aid, pierc'd not my ſtubborn frame, 

Yet to the pleader's worth, and modeſt charms, 

Wou'd my fond love no trivial boon impart, 

But pomp and fame forbid. That vaſſalage, 

Which, thoughtleſs, thou woud'ſt tempt me to diſſolve, 
Exalts our ſplendor, and augments my pow'r. 

With tender boſoms form'd, and yielding hearts, 

Your ſex ſoon melts at fights of vulgar woe; 

Heedleſs how glory fires the manly breaſt 

Wich love of high pre-eminence. This flame, 

In female minds, with weaker fury glows, N 
Oppoſing leſs the ſpecious arguments 


For milder regimen, and public weal. ; 


But plant ſome gentler paſſion in its room, 
Some virtuous inſtinct ſuited to your make, 

As glory 1s to ours, like it requir'd 

A ranſom for the vulgars vaſſal ſlate, 

Then wou'd the ſtrong contention ſoon evince 
How falſely now thou judgeſt of my mind, 
And juſtify my conduct. Thou art fair, 

And chaſte as fair ; with niceſt ſenſe of ſhame, 
And ſanctity of thought. Thy boſom thou 

D id'ſt ne'er expoſe to ſhameleſs dalliance 

Of wanton eyes; nor—ill-concealing it 
Beneath the treach'rous cov'ring, tempt aſide 
The ſecret glance, with meditated fraud. 

Go now, and lay thy modeſt garments by, 

In naked beauty mount thy milk-white ſteed, 
And through the ſtreets, in face of open day, 
And gazing ſlaves, their fair deliv*rer ride: 
Then will 1 own thy pity was ſincere, 
Applaud thy virtue, and confirm thy ſuit. 

But if thou. lik'ſt not ſuch ungentle terms, 

And public fpirit yields to private ſhame, 
Think then that Leofric, like thee, can feel, 
Like thee, may pity, while he ſeems ſevere, 
And urge thy ſuit no more, His ſpeech he clos'd, 
And, with ſtrange oaths, confirm'd the deep reſolve. 

Again, within Godiva's anxious breaſt 

New tumults roſe. At.length her female fears 
Gave way, and ſweet humanity prevail'd. 
ReluQant, but reſolv'd, the matchleſs fair 
Gives all her naked beauty to the ſun: 
Then mounts her milk-white ſteed, and, thro? the ftreets, 
Rides fearleſs ; her diſhevell'd hair a veil ! 


That 
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That o'er her beauteous limbs luxuriant flow'd, 
Like “ Venus, when, upon the Tyrian ſhore, 
Diſguis'd ſhe met her ſon. With gratitude, 
And rev'rence low, th” aſtoniſh'd citizens 
Before their great ſultana proſtrate fall, 

Or to their inmoſt privacies retire, 

All, but one prying ſlave ! who fondly hop'd, 
With venial curiofity, to gaze 

On ſuch a wond'rous dame. But foul diſgrace 
O' ertook the bold offender, and he ſtands, 

By juſt decree, a ſpectacle abhorr'd, 

And laſting monument of ſwift revenge 

For thoughts impure, and beauty's injur'd charms +. 


* dederatque comas diffundere ventis. Virg. 

+ Story of Leofric and Godiva, from Sir Will. Dugdale's antiquities of 
Warwickſhire, 

The following narrative is ſubjoin'd to ſatisfy the curioſity of ſuch as may 
not have a preſent opportunity of conſulting this valuable collection of antiqui- 
ties. That part of the ſtory, of which no mention is made here, reſts upon 
other authorities, ſufficient, at leaſt, for the writer's purpoſe, though ſome- 
what differently related. How far he has ſucceeded in explaining what ap. 
peared to him to be obſcure, and in giving a true meaning and conſiſtency to the 
whole, and thereby rendering it more credible, agreeably to thoſe ſeemingly au- 
thentic memorials which are preſerved of it, is left to the judgment of the reader, 
The ſtory, as taken from a MS. in Bib. Bod. and Math, Paris, is as follows. 

This Leofric wedded Godiva, a moſt beautiful and devout lady, ſiſter to 
one Thorold, ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, in thoſe days, -and founder of Spalding- 
Abbey, as alſo of the ſtock and lineage of Thorold, ſheriff of that county, in 
the time of Kenulph, king of Mercia, Which counteſs Godiva bearing an 
extraordinary affection to this place, often, and earneſtly beſought her huſband, 
that, for the love of God, and the bleſſed Virgin, he would free it from that 
grievous ſervitude whereunto it was ſubject. But he rebuking her for impor- 


tuning him in a matter ſo inconſiftent with his profit, commanded that ſhe ſhould 


thenceforth forbear to move therein. Yet ſhe, out of her womaniſh pertinacity, 
continued to ſollicit him, inſomuch that he toid her, if ſhe would ride on horſe- 
back naked, from one end of the town to the other, in the ſight of all the peo- 
ple, he would | gp her requeſt, Whereunto ſhe return'd, But will you give 
me leave ſo to do? And he replying, Ves; the noble lady, upon an appointed 
day, got on horſeback naked, with her hair looſe, ſo that it covered all her bo- 
dy, but the legs, and thus performing the journey, ſhe returned with joy to 
her huſband, who thereupon granted to the inhabitants a charter of freedom. 
It is pleaſant enough to obſerve, with what earneſtneſs the above-mentioned 
learned writer dwells on the praiſes of this renown'd lady, “ And now, be- 
fore I proceed, ſays he, I have a word more to ſay of the noble counteſs Go- 


diva, which is, that beſides her devout advancement of that pious work of 


his, i. e. her huſband Leofric, in this magnificent monaſtery, viz. of monks at 
Coventry, ſhe gave her whole treaſure thereto, and ſent for ſkilful goldſmiths, 
who, with all the gold and filver ſhe had, made croſſe, images of ſaints, and 
other curious ornaments,” Which paſſages may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the de- 
votion and patriotiſm of thoſe times. K 
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Ye guardians of her rights, ſo nobly won ! 
Cherith the Muſe's labour, who, intent 
On your renown, and chaſte Godiva's fame, 
Hath long o'er monkiſh tales, and foul records 
Attentive ponder'd, ſtudious to expound 
Their dark intendment, her heroic deed 
Illuſtrate, and your gay proceſſion grace. 


_— 


Of Birmingbum — its manufactures — iron ore — proceſs of it — Panegyrit 1 1 
upon iron. From the ſame, : 10 9 
anne 
O R does the barren ſoil conceal alone l 
The crumbly rock. Ofttimes more pond'rous ore, "vil 
In ftrata cloſe, beneath its ſurface lies, 14:08 
Compact, metallic; but with earthy parts . 
Incruſted. Now another proceſs view, 4 
And to the furnace the ſlow wain attend. 4 
Here, in huge cauldrons, the rough maſs they ſtow, 4 
Till, by the potent heat, the purer ore 408 
Is liquified, and leaves the droſs afloat. . L448 
Then, cautious, from the glowing pond they lead 1 7 
The fiery ſtream along the channel'd floor; i 
Where, in the mazy moulds of figur'd ſand, \ "518 
Anon it hardens, and, in ingots rude, 15 wy. 
Is to the forge convey'd ; whoſe weighty ſtrokes, L618 
Inceſſant aided by the rapid ſtream, "8 
Spread out the ductile ore, now tapering THOR 
In lengtheu'd maſſes, ready to obey * 114498 
The workman's will, and take its deſtin'd form. 1 
Soon o'er thy furrow'd pavement, Bremicham! n 
Ride the looſe bars obſtrep'rous ; to the ſons 15 # 
Of languid ſenſe, and frame too delicate, 10 "YM 
Harſh noiſe perchance, but harmony to thine. e 
Inſtant innumerable hands prepare il 24 , 
To ſhape and mould the malleable ore. 1 
Their heavy ſides th* inflated bellows heave, 1 510 1 
Tugg'd by the pulley'd line, and, with their blaſi 10 197 
Continuous, the ſleeping embers rouſe, | Ws j 
And kindle into life. Strait the rough maſs, 1 
Plung'd in the blazing hearth, its heat contracts, 1 
And glows tranſparent, Now, Cyclopean chief! 1 
Quick on the anvil lay the burning bar, 408 | 
And, with thy luſty fellows, on its ſides | 


Impreſs the weighty ſtroke. See how they {train 
The ſwelling nerve, and lift the finewy * arm 


„Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt : 
„In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum.“ Virg. 
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In meaſur'd time; while, with their clatt'ring blows, 
From ftreet to ſtreet the propagated ſound 
Increaſing echoes, and, on ev'ry ſide, 

The tortur'd metal ſpreads a radiant ſhow'r, 

*Tis noiſe, and hurry all ! the thronged ſtreet, 
The cloſe-piled warehouſe, and the buſy ſhop! 
With nimble ſtroke the tinkling hammers move ; 
While flow, and weighty the vaſt ſledge deſcends, 
In ſolemn baſe reſponſive, or apart, 

Or focially conjoin'd in tuneful peal. 
The rough * file grates; yet uſeful is its touch, 
As ſharp corroſi ves to the ſchirrous fleſh, 


Or, to the ſtubborn temper, keen rebuke. 
How the coarſe metal brightens into fame, 


Shap'd by their plaſtic hands ! what ornament ! 
Vhat various uſe ! See there the glitt'ring knife 
Of temper'd edge! The ſcifſars* double ſhaft, 
Uſeleſs apart, in ſocial union join'd, 

Each aiding each ! Emblem how beautiful 

Of happy nuptial leagues ! The button round, 
Plain, or imboſt, or bright with ſteely rays ! 
Or oblong buckle, on the lacker'd ſhoe, 
With poliſh'd luſtre, bending elegant 

Its ſhapely rim. But how ſhall I recount 


The thronging merchandiſe ? From gaudy figns, 


The litter'd counter, and the ſhew-glaſs trim, 

Seals, rings, 'twees, bodkins, crowd into my verſe, 

+ Too ſcanty to contain their num'rous tribes. 
Nor this alone thy praife ! With ſecret art, 

'Thy ſons a compound form of various grains, 

And to the fire's diſſolvent pow'r commit 

The precious mixture; oft, with fleepleſs eye, 

Watching the doubtful proceſs, if perchance 

A purer ore may bleſs their midnight toil ; 

Or wiſh'd enamel clear, or ſleek japan 

Meet their impatient fight. Nor ſkilful ſtroke 

Is wanting of the graver's pointed ſteel; 

Nor artfu] pencil, o'er the poliſh'd plate 

Swift ſtealing, and with glowing tints well fraught, 

Thine tco, of graceful form, the lettgr'd type! 

The frieud of learning, and the poet's pride! 

Without thee what avail his ſplendid aims, 

And midnight labours ? Painful drudgery ! 


* & Tum ferri rigor, et argutæ lamina fer: 2, 


« Tum variz venere artes, &c.“ 


+ * Sed neque quam multz ſpecies, nec nomina quæ ſunt, 
« Eft numerus, neque enim numero comprendere refert.“ 


Virg. 


Virg. | 
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And pow'rleſs effort! But that thought of thee 

Imprints freſh vigour on his panting breaſt, 

As thou ere long ſhalt on his work impreſs; 

And, with immortal fame, his praiſe repay. 
Hail, native Britiſh ore! of thee poſſeſs'd, 

Wie envy not Golconda's ſparkling mines, 

Nor thine, Potoſi! nor thy kindred hills, 

Teeming with gold. What? tho” in outward form 

Leſs fair? not leſs thy worth. To thee we owe 

More riches than Peruvian mines can yield, 

Or Motezuma's crowded magazines, 

And palaces could boaſt, though roof'd with gold. 

Splendid barbarity ! and rich digreſs! 

Without the ſocial arts, and uſeful toll ; 

That poliſh life, and civilize the mind! 

Theſe are thy gifts, which gold can never buy. 
Thine is the praiſe to cultivate the ſoil ; 

To bear its inmoſt ſtrata to the ſun ; 

To break and meliorate the ſtiffen'd clay, 

And, from its cloſe confinement, ſet at large 

Its vegatatwe virtue. Thine it is 

The with'ring hay, and ripen'd grain to ſheer, 

And waft the joyous harveſt round the land. 
Go now, and ſee, if, to the filver's edge, 

The reedy ſtalk will yield its bearded tore, 

In weighty ſheafs. Or if the ſtubborn marle, 

In ſidelong rows, with eaſy force will riſe 

Before the ſilver plowſhare's glitt'ring point. 

Or wou'd your gen'rous horſes tread more ſafe 

On plated gold? Your wheels, with eaſier gait, 

On golden axles move? Then grateful own, 

Britannia's ſons! Heav'n's providential love, 

That gave you real wealth, not wealth in ſhew, 

Whoſe price in bare imagination lies, + 

And artificial compact. Thankful ply 

Your iron arts, and all the world is yours, | 
Hail, native ore! without thy pow'rful aid, 

We ſtill had liv'd in huts, with the green ſod, 

And broken branches roof'd. Thine is the plane, 

The chiſſel thine; which ſhape the well-arch'd dome, 

The graceful portico, and ſculptur'd walls. | 
Wou'd ye your coarſe, unſightly mines exchange 

For Mexiconian hills? to tread on gold, 

As vulgar ſand ? with naked limbs, to brave 

The cold, bleak air? to urge the tedious chace, 

By painful hunger ſtung, with artleſs toil, 

Thro' gloomy Reads where the ſounding axe, 

To the ſun's beam ne'er op'd the cheerful glade 
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Nor culture's healthful face was ever ſeen ? 

In ſqualid huts to lay your weary limbs, 
Bleeding, and faint, and ſtrangers to the bliſs 
Of home-felt eaſe, which Britiſh ſwains can earn, 
With a bare ſpade; but ill, alas! cou'd earn, 
Were it of gold ? Such the poor Indian's lot! 
Who ſtarves midſt gold, like miſers o'er their bags ; 
Not with like guilt! Hail, native Britiſh ore! 
For thine is trade, that with its various ſtores, 
Sails round the world, and viſits ev'ry clime, 
From Nova Zembla to th' Antartic pole; 

And makes the treaſures of each clime her own, 
By gainful commerce of her woolly veſts, 
Wrought by the ſpiky comb; or ſteely wares, 
From the coarſe maſs, by ſtubborn toil, refin'd. 
Such are thy peaceful gifts! And war to thee 

Its beſt ſupport, and brighteſt horror owes, 

The glitt'ring faulchion, and the thund'ring tobe! 
At whoſe tremendous gleam, and volley'd fire, 
Barbarian kings fly from their uſeleſs hoards, 
And yield them all to thy ſuperior pow'r. 


PROLOGUE ar the Opening of the Theatre Reyal in Edinburgh. 
Written by James Boſwell, Ti. Spoken by Mr. Roſ5. 


COTLAND, for learning and for arms renown'd 
la ancient annals, is with luſtre crown'd ; 
And till ſhe ſhares whate'er the world can yield 
Of letter'd fame, or glory in the field: 
In ev'ry diſtant clime Great Britain knows, 
The thiftle ſprings promiſcuous with the roſe. 
While in all points with other lands ſhe vied, 
The ſtage alone to Scotland was denied: 
_ Miſtaken zeal, in times of darkneſs bred, 
O'er the beſt minds its gloomy vapours ſpread ; 
Taſte and religion were ſuppoſed at ftrife, 
And *twas a fin—to view this glaſs of life! 
When the muſe ventur'd the ungracious talk, 
To play eluſive with unlicens'd maſk, 
Mirth was reſtrain'd by ſtatutory awe, 
And tragic greatneſs fear'd the ſcourge of Jaw, 
Illuſtrious heroes arrant vagrants ſeem'd, 
And gentleſt nymphs were ſturdy beggars deem'd. 
This night, lov'd N free enlightened age, 
Bids royal favour ſhield the Scottiſh Rage : 
His royal favour ev'ry boſom cheers, 


The drama now with dignity appears. 
Hard 
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Hard is my fate if murmurings there be, 

Becauſe the favour is announc'd by me. 
Anxious, alarm'd, and aw'd by ev'ry frown, 

May I intreat the candour of the town ? 

You ſee me here by no unworthy art; 

My all ] venture—where Pve fix'd my heart. 

Fondly ambitious of an honeſt fame, 

My humble hopes your kind indulgence claim. 

I wiſh to hold no right but by your choice ; 

I'll riſk my Par ENT on the PusBLic Voice. 


On the much lamented Death of the Marquis of Taviſtcck “. 


Sunt lacrymæ rerum, & mentem mortalia tangunt. Vir. 


y Irtuous Youth ! 


Thank Heav'n, I knew thee not—!I ne'er ſhall feel 
The keen regret thy drooping friends ſuſtain ; 

Yet will I drop the ſympathizing tear, 

And this due tribute to thy memory bring ; 

Not that thy noble birth provokes my ſong, 

Or claims ſuch offering from the Muſes ſhrine ; 
But that thy ſpotleſs undiſſembling heart, 

Thy unaffected manners, all-unſtain'd 

With pride of pow'r, and inſolence of wealth; 
Thy probity, benevolence, and truth, 

(Beſt inmates of man's ſoul) for ever loſt, 

Cropt, like fair flow'rs, in life's meridian bloom, 
Fade undiſtinguiſh'd in the ſilent grave. 


O Bedford I- pardon, if a Muſe unknown, 
Smit with thy heart-felt grief, directs her way 
To ſorrow's dark abode, where thee ſhe views, 
Thee, wretched fire, and pitying, hear thee mourn 
Thy Ruſſel's fate—** Why was he thus belov'd ? 
„Why did he bleſs my life?“ — Fond parent, ceaſe ; 
Count not his virtues o'er—Hard tafk !—Call forth 
Thy firm hereditary ſtrength of mind. 
Lo! where the ſhade of thy great anceſtor, 
Fam'd Ruſſel ſtands, and chides thy vain complaint ; 
His philoſophic ſoul, with patience arm'd, 
And chriſtian virtue, brav'd the pangs of death ; 
Admir'd, belov'd, he dy'd; (if right I deem), 
Not more lamented than thy virtuous ſon : 
Yet calm thy mind; ſo may the lenient hand 
Of Time, all-ſoothing Time, thy pangs aſſwage, 
Heal thy ſad wound, and clofe thy days in peace. 


Occaſioned by a fall from his horſe, 


— — — 
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See where the object of his filial love, 
His mother, loſt in tears, laments his doom: 
Speak comfort to her ſoul: 
O! from the ſacred fount, where flow the ſtream 
Of heav'nly conſolation, O! one drop, 
To ſooth his hapleſs wife! ſharp ſorrow preys 
Upon her tender frame — Alas, ſhe faints,— 

She falls! ſtill graſping in her hand 

The picture of her lord All- gracious Heav'n! 
Juſt are thy ways, and righteous thy decrees, 

But dark and intricate; elſe why this meed 

For tender faithful love ; this ſad return 

For innocence and truth ? was it for this, 

By Virtue and the ſmiling Graces led, 

(Fair types of long ing years of joy), 

She twin'd the votive wreath at Hymen's ſhrine, 
So ſoon to fade and die?—Yet O! reflect, 
Chaſte partner of his life! you ne'er deplor'd 
His alienated heart : (diſaſtrous ſtate ! 

Condition worſe than death!) the ſacred torch 
Burnt to the laſt its unremitted fires ! 

No painful ſelf-reproach haſt thou to feel; 

'The conſcious thought of every duty paid, 

This ſweet reflection ſhall ſupport thy mind. 

Be this thy comfort :—Turn thine eyes a while, 
Nor with that lifeleſs picture feed thy woe; 

Turn yet thine eyes; ſee how they court thy ſmiles, 
'Thoſe infant pledges of connubial joy ! 

Dwell on their looks, — and trace his image there: 
And O! fince Heav'n, in pity to thy loſs, 

For thee one future bleſſing has in ſtore, 

Cheriſh that tender hope—Hear reaſon's voice 
Huſh'd be the ſtorms that vex thy troubled breaſt, 
And angels guard thee in the hour of pain, 

Accept this ardent prayer; a muſe forgive, 

Who for thy ſorrow draws the penſive ſigh, 

Who feels thy grief, tho” erſt in frolic hour 

She tun*d her comic rhymes to mirth and joy, 
UnſkilPd (I ween) in lofty verſe, unus'd 

To plaintive ſtrains, yet by ſoft pity led, 
Trembling reviſits the Pierian vale ; 

There culls each fragrant flow'r, to deck the tomb 
Where generous Ruſſel lies. ———— 


ODE 


Ve 
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ODE for the New Yrar, Jan. 1, 1767. 
HEN firſt the rude, ee nt north, 


Pour'd his prolific offspring forth 

At large, in alien climes, to roam, 
And ſeek a newer better home, 

From the bleak mountain's barren head, 
The marſhy vale, th' ungrateful plain, 

From cold and penury they fled 
To warmer ſuns and Ceres“ golden reign. 
At ev'ry ſtep the breezes blew 


Soft and more ſoft: the Jengthen'd view 


Did fairer ſcenes expand : 
Unconſcious of approaching foes 
The farm, the town, the city roſe, 

To tempt the ſpoiler's hand, 
Not Britain ſo. For nobler ends 
Her willing, daring fons ſhe ſends, 
Fraught like the fabled car of old, 
Which ſcatter'd bleſſings as it roll'd. 

From cultur'd fields, from fleecy downs, 
From vales that wear eternal bloom, 

From peopled farms, and buſy towns, 


Where ſhines the ploughſhare, and where ſounds the loom, 


To ſandy deſarts, pathleſs woods, 
Impending ſteeps, and headlong floods 
She ſends th” induſtrious ſwarm : 
To where, ſelf-ſtrangled, Nature lies, 
„Till ſocial art ſhall bid her riſe 
From chaos into form. 
Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind. —- 
And, leſt the parent realm ſhould find 
Her numbers ſhrink, with flag unfurl'd 
She ſtands th” aſylum of the wor'd. 
From foreign ſtrands new ſubjeas come, 
New arts accede a thouſand ways, 
For here the wretched finds a home, 
And all her portals Charity diſplays. 
From each proud maſter's hard command, 
From tyrant Zeal's oppreſſive hand 
What eager exiles fly ! 
« Give us, they cry, 'tis Nature's cauſe, 
O pive us liberty and laws, 
Beneath a harſher ſky.” 
Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind, 
—— Away, ye barks; — favouring wind | 
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Springs from the Eaſt: ye pow'rs, divide 
The vaſt Atlantic's heaving tide. 
Britannia, from each rocky height, 
Pur ſues you with applauding hands; 
Afar, impatient for the freight, _ 
See, the whole weſtern world expecting ſtands ! 
Already Fancy paints each plain, 
The deſarts nod with golden grain, 
The wond'ring vales look gay: 
The woodman's ſtroke the foreſts feel, 
The lakes admit the merchant's keel! 
Away, ye barks, away! 


Tranſlation of a Greek Epigram, on à Grecian Beauty, 


H Y eyes declare th' imperial wife of ore, 
Thy breaſts diſcloſe the Cyprian queen of love; 
Minerva's fingers thy fair hand diſplays, 
And Thetis' Iimbs each graceful ſtep betrays. 
Bleſt man ! whoſe eye on thy bright form has hung; 
Thrice bleſt ! who hears the mutic of thy tongue. 
As monarchs happy! who thy lips has preſt; 
But who embraces, as the Gods is bleſt. 


An Original Poem, from the Appendix newly publiſhed to Dr. $wien', 


ort. 
Letter to the Dean, when in England, 12 1726. 


OU will excuſe me, I ſuppoſe, 
Y For ſending rhyme inſtead of proſe, 
Becauſe hot weather makes me lazy : 
To write in metre is more eaſy. 

While you are trudging to the town, 
I'm ſtrolling Dublin up and down; : 
While you converſe with lords and dukes, 
I have their betters here, my books ; 
Fix'd in an elbow chair, at eaſe, 

I chuſe companions as I pleaſe. 

I'd rather have one ſingle ſhelf, 

Than all my friends, except yourſelf ; 
For, after all that can be ſaid, 

Our beſt acquaintance are the dead. 
While you're in raptures with Fauſtina, 
I'm charm'd at home with our Sheelina, 


While 
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While you are ſtarving there in ſtate, 
I'm crammang here with butcher's meat, 
You ſay, when with thoſe lords you dine, 
They treat you with the beſt of wine, 
Burgundy, Cyprus, and Tokay ; 

Why ſo can we, as well as they. 

No reaſon then, my dear good Dean, 
But you ſhould travel home again. 

What though you mayn't in Ireland hope 
To find ſuch folk as Gay and Pope; 

If you with rhymers here would ſhare 
But half the wit that you can ſpare, 

I'd lay twelve eggs, that in twelve days, 
You'd make a doz'n of Popes and Gays, 

Our weather is good, our ſky is clear, 

We've ev'ry joy, if you were here; 

So lofty, and ſo bright a ſy, 

Was never icen by Ireland's eye! 

I think it fit to let you know, 

'This week 1 ſhall to Quilca go; 

To ſee M*Fayden's horny brothers, 
Firſt ſuck, and after bull their mothers, 
To ſee, alas! my wither'd trees! 

To ſee, what all the country ſees ! 

My ſtunted quicks, my famiſh'd beeves ; 
My ſervants ſuch a pack of thieves ; 
My ſhatter'd firs, my blaſted oaks ; 
My houſe in common to all folks: 

No cabbage for a ſingle ſnail ; 

My turnips, carrots, parſnips fail ; 
My no green peaſe, my few green ſprouts ; 
My mother always in the pouts: 
My horſes rid, or gone aſtray ; 

My fiſh all ſtol'n, or run away; 

My mutton lean, my pullets old, 

My poultry ſtarv'd, the corn all fold. 

A man, come now from Quilca, ſays, 
They've ſtol'n the locks from all your keys; 
But what muſt fret and vex me more, 

He ſays, they ſtole the keys before. 
They've ſtol'n the knives from all the forks, 
And half the cows from half the ſturks ; 
Nay more, the fellow ſwears and vows, 
They've ſtol'n the ſturks from half the cows. 
With many more accounts of woe, 
Yet, though the Devil be there, I'll go: 
Twixt you and me, the reaſon's clear, 
Becauſe I've more vexation here. 
R 2 An 
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An Ove ro SPRING. 


Snppoſed to have been written by the celebrated Vaneſſa, in conſequence 


of her paſſion for Dean Swift, 


AIL, bluſhing goddeſs, beauteous ſpring, 
Who, in thy jocund train, doſt bring 

Loves and graces, ſmiling hours, 
Balmy breezes, fragrant flowers ; 
Come, with tints of roſeate hue, 
Nature's faded charms renew. 

Vet why ſhould I thy preſence hail ? 
To me no more the breathing gale 
Comes fraught with ſweets, no more the roſe 
With ſuch tranſcendent beauty blows, 
As when Cadenus bleſt the ſcene, 
And ſhar'd with me theſe joys ſerene, 
When, unperceiv'd, the lambent fire 
Of friendſhip kindled new defire ; 
Still liſt'ning to his tuneful tongve, 
The truths, which angels might have ſung, 
Divine impreſt their gentle {way, 
And ſweetly ſtole my foul away. 
My guide, inſtructor, lover, friend, 
(Dear names) in one idea blend; 
Oh ! ſtill conjoin'd, your incecſe riſe, 
And waft ſweet odours to the Kies. 


An ODE to Wisbom. By the ſame, 


II! Pallas! I invoke thy aid! 
Vouchſafe to hear a wretched maid, 
By tender love depreſt; 
'Tis jult that thou ſhould'ſt heal the ſmart, 
Inflicted by thy ſubtle art, 
And calm my troubled breaſt, 


No random ſhot from Cupid's bow, 
But by thy guidance, ſoft and ſlow, 
It ſank within my heart; 
Thus Love being arm'd with Wiſdom's force, 
In vain I try to ſtop its courſe, 
In vain repel the dart, 


O Goddeſs, break the fatal league, 
Let Love, with Folly and Intrigue, 
5 More 
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More fit aſſociates find ; 
And thou alone, within my breaſt 
O! deign to ſoothe my griefs to reſt, 
And heal my tortur'd mind. 


Reflection on the Death of the Marquis of Taviſtock. 


OW ſleep the brave, who ſink to reſt, 
With all their country's:wiſhes bleſt! 
When ſpring, with dewy fingers cald, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mold, 
She there ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod, 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unſeen their dirge is ſung: 
There honour comes a pilgrim grey, 
To bleſs the turf that wraps their clay; 
And freedom ſhall awhile repair, | 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


TT ROODKEBR'Y. 


H thou who dwell'ſt upon the bough, 
Whoſe tree does wave its verdant brow, 

And ſpreading ſhades the diſtant brook, 
Accept theſe lines, dear fiſter Rook ! 
And when thou'ſt read my mournful lay, 
Extend thy wing and fly away, 
Leſt pinion-maim'd by fiery ſhot, 
Thou ſhould'ſt like me bewail thy lot; 
Leſt in thy rook'ry be renew'd. . 
The tragic ſcene which here I view'd. 

The day declin'd, the evening breeze 
Gently rock'd the filent trees, 
While ſpreading o'er my peopled neſt, 
I huſh'd my callow young to reſt: 
When ſuddenly an hoftile found, 
Exploſion dire ! was heard around : 
And level'd by the hand of Fate, 
The angry bulle:s pierc'd my mate; 
I ſaw him fall from ſpray to ipray, 
Til! on the diſtant ground he lay: 
With tortur'd wing he beat the plain, 
And never caw'd to me again. 

R 3 Many 
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Many a neighbour, many a friend, 
Deform'd with wounds, invok'd their end : 
All ſcreaming, omen'd notes of woe, 
*Gainſt man our unrelenting foe : 

Theſe eyes beheld my pretty brood, 
Flutt'ring in their guiltleſs blood: 
While trembling on the ſhatter'd tree, 
At length the gun invaded me ; 

But wayward Fate, ſeverely kind, 
Refus'd the death, I wiſh'd to find: 
Oh! farewell pleaſure ; peace, farewell, 
And with the gory raven dwell, 

Was it for this I ſhun'd retreat, 

And fix'd near man my ſocial ſeat ! 

For this deſtroy'd the inſect train, 

'That eat unſeen the infant grain ! 

For this, with many an honeſt note, 
Iſſuing from my artleſs throat, 

I chear'd my lady, liſt'ning near, 
Working in her elbow chair ! 


. 


6 CWEETS to the ſweet,“ farewell! nor, longer mourn 
A luckleſs huſband from your boſom torn ; 

No longer blame a father's treach'rous heart; 

Blameleſs yourſelf, and innocent of art— 

Fav'rite of Heav'n! in early life remov'd ! 


Wich angels live, and love, and be belov'd ! 


With angels feel what fate deny'd you here! 
Bliſs ; endleſs, as the friend and huſband's tear ; 
Jn all your virtues may the world agree ! 

Your failings— buried in the grave, and me. 


PROLOGUE zo the Encrisn MERCHARNT. 
Spoken by Mr. KING. 


ACH year how many Engliſh viſit France, 
To learn the language, and to learn to dance ! 

Twixt Dover cliffs and Calais, in July, 
Obſerve how thick the birds of paſſage fly ! 
Fair- weather fops in ſwarms, freſh-water ſailors, 
Cooks, mantua-makers, milliners and taylors. 
Our bard too made a trip; and ſland”rers ſay, 
Brought home, among ſome more run goods, a play: 


Ml 
Fd 


Here! 
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Here! on this quay, prepar'd t'unload his cargo, 
If on the freight you lay not an embargo, 
„What, am branded for a ſmuggler ?” crics 

Our little Bayes, with anger in his eyes. 

„No, Engliſh poets, Engliſh merchants made, 
„To the whole world of letters fairly trade: 

* With the rich ſtores of antient Rome and Greece, 
* Imported duty free, may fill their piece: 

« Or, like Columbus, croſs th' Atlantic ocean, 
« And ſet Peru and Mexico in motion; 

«« 'Turn Cherokees and Catabaws to ſhape ; 

« Or ſail for wit and humour to the Cape.“ 

Is there a weaver here from Spital Fields ? 

To his award our author fairly yields. 

'The pattern, he allows, 1s not quite new, 

And he imports the raw materials too, 

Come whence they will, from Lyons, Genoa, Rome, 
"Tis Znglith filks when wrought in Engliſh loom. 
Silks! he recants; and owns, with lowly mind, 
His manufacture is a coarſer kind. 

Be it drab, drugget, flannel, doyly, frieze, 

Rug or whatever wwixter-wear you pleaſe, 

So it have leave to rank in any claſs, 
Pronounce it Engliſh tuff, and let it paſs! 


To Sir Godfrey Kneller, by the late Dr. Geakie, 
(A corre Copy.) 
ITILE meaner artiſts labour hard to trace 
The outward form, and features of a face, 


Your magic pencil, Kneller, takes the foul, 
And when you paint the man, you paint him whole. 


On the CIRCUS aft Barn. 
By a Perſon of 2ualily, 


OUR half-round Circus by mere chance was right, 


Your rounded Circus is a bee-hive quite ; 
All grace 1s vanith'd, all proportion loſt, 
Space has confin'd you, and good fortune croſt; 
Plac'd on a hill, to a fine proſpect bare, 
At three ſharp crannies enters all your air : 
Henceforth build creſcents, blameleſsly be dull, 
But never build again à moon at full. 
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ODE for his MEST v's Birth-Day, June 4, 1767. 


RIEND to the poor !—for ſure, O king, 
That godlike attribute is thine— 
Friend to the poor; to thee we fing, 
To thee our annual offerings bring, 
And bend at mercy's ſh: ine. 
In vain had nature deign'd to ſmile 
Propicious on her fav'rite iſle 
Emerging trom the main : 
In vain the genial ſource of day 
Selected each indulgent ray 
For Britain's fertile plain: 
In vain yon bright ſurrounding fkies 
Bade all their clouds in volumes riſe, 
Their foſt rng dews diſtill'd: 
In vain the wide and tecming earth 
Gave all her buried treaſvres birth, 
And crown'd the laughing field: 
For lo! ſome fiend, in evil hour, 
Aſſuming famine's horrid mien, 
Diffus'd her petrifying power 
O'er thoughtleſs plenty's feſtive bower, 
And blaſted every green. 
Strong panic te:rors ſhook the land: 


Th' obdurate breaſt, the griping hand 


Were almoſt taught to ſpare ; 
For loud miſrule, the ſcourge of crimes, 
Mix'd wich the madneſs of the times, 
And rous'd a ruſtic war. 
Whilſt real want, with ſigh fincere, 
At home, in filence, dropp'd the tear, 
Or rais'd th' imploring eye, 
Foul riot's ſons in torrents came, 
And dar'd uſurp thy awful name, 
Thrice ſacred miſery ! 
Then GeorGst aroſe. His feeling heart 
Inſpir'd the nation's better part 
With virtues like its own : 
His power controul'd the inſatiate train 
Whoſe avarice graſp'd at private gain 
Regardleſs of a people's groan. 
Like ſnows beneath th? all chearing ray 
The rebel crowds diſſolv'd away: 
And juſtice, tho' the ſword ſhe drew, 
Glanc'd lightly o'er th' offending crew, 


And 


On 
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And ſcarce ſelected, to avenge her woes, 
A ſingle victim from a hoſt of foes. . 
Yes, mercy triumph'd; mercy ſhone confeſt, 
In her own nobleſt ſphere, a monarch's breaſt. 
Forcibly mild did mercy ſhine 

Like the ſweet month in which we pay 
Our annual vows at mercy's ſhrine, 

And hail our monarch's natal day. 


On Mr. GarRick's Pidture by a Buſt of Shakeſpeare, 
H—rr—gt—n of Bath. 


H E ſoul's chief virtues are in ſymbols ſhewn, 
By wiſdom's bird is ſage Minerva known ; 
Idalian turtles ſpeak love's gentle fire, 
The muſe is mark'd by Phoebus? golden lyre. 


Art may expreſs yon venerable buſt, 

And form each feature to reſemblance juſt ; 

But Nature pleas'd—with choiceſt tints deſign'd, 
Thee ! happy ſymbol of her Shakeſpeare's mind. 


The LOVER and the FRIEND. 
T aken from the Bagatelles. 


I. 
NDU'D with all that could adorn, 
Or bleſs, the firſt and faireſt born ! 
A Soul ! that looks ſuperior down, 
Let giddy fortune ſmile or frown ; 
With age's wiſdom, not her years, 
Stella, all exceilence appears; 
Then, who can blame me, if I blend 
The name of Lover with the Friend? 
. 
Like Noah's dove, my buſy breaſt 
Has rov'd to find a place of reſt! 
Some faithful boſom, to repoſe, 
And huſh, the family of woes. 
Then, do I dream ? or, have I found 
'The fair and hoſpitable ground ? 
Ah! quit your ſex's rules, and lend 
A Lover's wiſhes to the Friend. 
III. 
Abſence I try'd, — but try'd in vain ! 
It heals not, but upbraids my pain; 


By Dr. 
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For thee ! I'd bear the reaper's toil ; 
For thee ! conſume the midnight oil; 
'Then, to your judgment, wou'd I owe 
All that I read, and write, and know ; 
Can thoſe who wiſh, like me, pretend 
'To part the Lover => the Friend ! 
IV. 

Come, then ! and let us dare to prove 
Diſintereſted ſweets of love; 
For, gen'rous love no dwelling finds, 
In poor and mercenary minds : 
Laugh at life's idle ſtutt'ring things ; 
Look down with pity upon kings ; 
Careleſs! who like, or diſcommend, 
Bleſt in the Lover and the Friend! 

| 3 
Oh! come, and we'll together haſte, 
O'er life's uncomfortable waſte : 
Bear the ſharp thorn, to find the roſe, 
And ſmile at tranſitory woes ; 
Keep the bright goal of hope in view, 
Nor, look behind, as others do; 
«Till death, and only death, ſhall end 
At once the Lover and the Friend. 


PROLOGUE ro THE TAYLORS. 


Spoken by SAMUEL FoorE, Ei: 
And ſuppoſed to be æuriiten by D — G——, Eg; 


HIS night we add ſome heroes to our ſtore, 

Who never were, as heroes, ſeen before ; 
No bluſtering Romans, Trojans, Greeks, ſhall rage, 
No knights, arm'd cap a- pee, ſhall croud our ſtage ; 
Nor ſhall our Henrys, Edwards, take the field, 
Oppoling ſword to ſword, and ſhield to ſhield ; 
With other inſtruments our troop appears ; 
Needles to thimbles ſhall, and ſheers to ſheers ; 
With parchment gorgets, and in buckram arm'd, 
Cold-blooded taylors are to heroes warm'd ; 
And, ilip-ſhod, flide to war. No lyons glare, 
No eye-balls flaſhing fire, ſhall make you ſtare: 
Each outſide ſhall belye the ſtuff within; 
A Roman ſpirit in each taylor's ſkin :— 
A taylor-legg'd Pompey, Caſſius, ſhall you ſee, 
And the ninth- part of. Brutus ſtrut in me! 

1 


What 
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"i 
What tho' no ſwords we draw, no daggers ſhake, ; 4 
Vet can our warriors à guietus make 1h 
With a bare bodkin,—Now be dumb, ye railere, 1 


And never but in honour call out 'Talyors ! 

But are theſe heroes tragic ? you will cry. 

Oh, very tragic ! and VII tell you why —— 

Should female artiſts with the male combine, 

And mantua-makers with the taylors join; | 
Should all, too proud to work, their trades give o'er, 
Nor to be ſooth'd again by Six-pence more, 

What horrors would enſue ! Firſt you, ye beaux, 

At once loſe all exiſtence with your cloaths ! 
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And with his offerings deſolates the ſtall ; 
Who brings a hundred bulls with garlands dreſt, 
'The purple mantle, or the golden velt ; 
Or ivory figures richly wrought around, 
Or curious images with emaralds crown'd ; 
And hopes with theſe Gop's favour to obtain, 
His thoughts are fooliſh and his hopes are vain. 
He, only he, may truſt his pray'r will riſe, 
And Heav'n accept his grateful ſacriſice, 
Who leads, beneficent, a virtuous life; 
Who wrongs no virgin, who corrupts no wife; 
No robber he, no murd'rer of mankind, 
No miſer, ſervant to the ſordid mind. 
Dare to be juſt, my Pamphilus, diſdain 
The ſmalleſt trifle for the greateſt gain: 
For God is nigh thee, and his purer fight 


In acts of goodneſs only takes delight: 


And you, ye fair, where wou'd be your defence ? 1 
This is no golden age of innocence! _ 14738 
Should drunken bacchanals the graces meet, Wit 1 
And no police to guard the naked ſtreet. BCE. 
Beauty is weak, and paſſion bold and ſtrong, "2 
Oh then—But modeſty reſtrains my tongue. 1 
May this night's bard a ſkilful taylor b e 1 
And like a well-made coat his tragedy. | "UN 
Tho' cloſe, yet eaſj, decent but not dull, 1 
Short but not ſcanty, without buckram, FULL. 654 
The ACCEPTABLE SACRIFICE. A 
A Fragment of MEN AN DER: A 
Wo. 
Tranſlated by FRancis Fawkes, M. A. bl 
| | | 1 
W HO E' E R approaches to the Lord of all, l 
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He feeds the labourer for his honeſt toil, 

And heaps his ſubſtance as he turns the foil, 
To him then humbly pay the rices divine, 
And not jn garments, but in goodneſs ſhine. 
Guiltleſs of conſcience thou may'ſt ſafely fleep, 
Tho? thunders bellow through the boundleſs Shop. 


A Tranflation of a little Sonnet awrote by PLATO, in his younger time 
F life, and preſerved by DioGenes LAERTIVUs. 


J. ou the gift that I beſtow, 
Catch this apple that I throw; 
Part of the heap, my faireſt ſee, 

The heap I've treaſur'd up for thee. 


Take it, and my offer'd love 

If, befide, thou doſt approve, , 
In kind return to my bleſt arms 
Yield up the treaſure of thy charms, 


But if (how that But I hate! 

Be it not confirm'd by fate!) 
Thou favour'ſt not my am'rous ſuit, 
Still take my preſent of the fruit. 


Think when thou -behold'ſt its bloom, 
What to-morrow *twill become : | 
Think, that, if eaten not to-day, 
To teeth of Time 'twill fall a prey. 


EPITAPH en CLlavbivs ParilLiPs. 
By Dr. Jonnson. 


HILLIPS! whoſe touch harmonious cou!d remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapleſs love, 

Reft here: oppreſs'd by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav'ſt fo oft before: 

Sleep undiſturb'd within his humble ſhrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


Verſe 


Ve 
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Verſes inſcribed on a ſmall Cottage, in ruſtic Tafte, intended as a Place 
of Retirement, built 6 — Powis, E; in a Grove by the Rives 
Severn, 


8 paſſenger, and tho' within, 

Nor gold, nor glittering gems are ſeen, 
To ſtrike thy dazzled eye, 

Yet enter, and thy raviſh'd mind 

Beneath this humble roof ſhall find 
What gold will never buy. 


Within this ſolitary cell, 

Calm thought and ſweet contentment dwell, 
Parents of bliſs ſincere: ' 

Peace ſpreads around her balmy wings, 

And, baniſh'd from the courts of kings, 
Has fix'd her manſion here, 


An Occaſional Prologue, ſpoken by Mr. Powell, at the Opening of the 
Theatre Royal in Covent- Garden, on Monday the 14th of Sept. 


N S when the merchant, to increaſe his ſtore, 
For dubious ſeas advent'rous quits the ſhore, 

Still anxious for his freight, he trembling ſees 
Rocks in each buoy, and tempeſts in each breeze; 
The curling waye to mountains billows ſwells, 
And every cloud a fancied ſtorm foretells : 
Thus raſhly launch'd on this theatric main, 
Our all on board, each phantom gives us pain; 
The catcall's note ſeems thunder in our ears, 
And every hiſs a hurricane appears; 
In Journal ſquibs we lightning's blaſt eſpy, 
And meteors blaze in every critic's eye. 

Spite of theſe terrors, ſtill ſome hopes we view, 
Hopes ne'er can fail us —ſince they're plac'd in you. 
Your breath the gale, our voyage is ſecure, 

And ſafe the venture which your ſmiles inſure : 
Tho? weak his ſkill, th' advent'rer muſt ſucceed, 
Where candour takes the endeavour for the deed. 

For Brentford's ſtate two kings could once ſuffice, 

In ours, behold ! four kings of Brentford riſe ; 

All ſmelling to one noſegay's odorous favour, 

The balmy noſegay of the—public favour. 

From hence alone our royal funds we draw, 

Your pleaſure our ſupport, your will our law. 

While ſuch our government, we hope you'll en us, 
But, ſhould we ever tyrants prove—dethrone us. 


Like 
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Like brother monarchs, who, to coax the nation, 
Begin their reigns with ſome fair proclamation ; 


We too ſhould talk at leaſt—of Reformation; 


Declare that during our imperial ſway, 
Nor bard ſhall mourn his long-neglected play; 
But then the play mult have ſome wit, ſome ſpirit, 
And we allow'd ſole umpires of its merit. 
For thoſe deep ſages of the judging pit, 
Whoſe taſte is too refin'd for modern wit, 
From Rome's great theatre we'll cull the piece, 
And plant on Britain's ſtage the flowers of Greece. 
If ſome there are our Britiſh bards can pleaſe, 
Who taſte the ancient wit of ancient days, 
Be our's to ſave from time's devouring womb 
Their works, and ſnatch their laurels from the tomb. 
For you, ye fair, who ſprightlier ſcenes may chooſe, 
Where muſic decks in all her airs the muſe, 
Gay opera ſhall all its charms diſpenſe, 
Yet boaſt no tuneful triumph over ſenſe: 
The nobler bard ſhall till aſſert his right, 
Nor Handel rob a Shakeſpeare of his night. 
To greet their mortal brethren of our ſkies, 
Here all the gods of pantomime ſhall riſe : 
Yet, *midſt the pomp and magic of machines, 
Some plot may mark the meaning of our ſcenes : 
Scenes which were held, in good king Rich's days, 
By ſages, no bad epilogues to plays. | 
If terms like theſe your ſuffrage can engage, 
To fix our mimic empire of the ſtage ; 
Confirm our title, in your fair opinions, 


And croud each night to people our dominions. 


On the Right Hon. the Earl of CuesTERFIELD's Recovery from à late 


{ndiſpoſition. | 
By Mienazl Clancy, M. D. 


Darrow in Ireland, Sept. 29. 
Je diſois a la nuit fombre ; 


u Vas maintenant dans ton ombre 
Le cacher pour toujours: 

Je rediſois a Þ Aurore, 

La mantinfe que tu was eclore 


Ce ſera le dernier de ſes jours. 


N noon-day heat, a pilgrim ſpread | 
His limbs to warmth, and chaf'd his head; 
: phage E njoy'd 
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Enjoy'd the ſun, whoſe pow'rful ray 
Enliven'd once Promethean clay: 
Sudden he finds a ſhade of night 
Invade its ſtrong meridian light: 
Soon feels a dreary damp, and ſees 
'The gloom advancing by degrees ; 
Till all its lucid orb was ſeiz'd 
With darkneſs, thick'ning as he gaz'd : 
Convulſive pangs his ſoul affright 
With terrors of eternal night: 
No hope that time may light reſtore ; 
And noon-day was to be no more. 
Thus when, of late, pale ſickneſs ſpread | 
A diſmal miſt round Stanhope's head ; 44 
That head, whoſe prudence ſtates rever'd, tb 
And ev'ry foe to virtue ſear'd; ! 
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A threat'ning cloud hung o'er thoſe eyes 4.40 
Whoſe vigour pierc'd thro? falſe diſguiſe ; 1 
That tender heart began to grieve 3 
Whoſe chiefeſt joy was to rehieve ; 4 
And faintly thrill'd that vital flood 4 
Which flow'd for univerſal good. | 1 

Swift Fame the diſmal tidings bore, N 
And Albion moan'd from ſhore to ſhore ; 1 
Her genius droop'd. In mournful lays "— 
Ierne's ſons attempt his praiſe : 1 
O beſt of men! whoſe conduct ſage 1 
Appeas'd rebellion's horrid rage; 1 
Full right he held the guiding helm; 4434908 


Our lives he ſav'd, who ſav'd the realm. 

Propitious Heav'n, your aid beſtow 

On him whoſe heart would pity ſhow. 
Eclipſes are the ſun's diſeaſe, 

When the dark moon obſtructs his rays :; 

As ſhe goes off, he ſhines again, 

And re- aſſumes his ſplendid reign. 
That dreadful cloud is blown away. 
Which darken'd Stanhope's lovely day ; 

On ev'ry ſace a chearful ſmile 

Shews joy renew'd thro” Britain's Iſle : 
To mirth Ierne's harp reſounds; 

To mirth each vocal hill rebounds, 
Her rural pipes his ſafety greet, 

In ſprightly airs, and numbers ſweet, 
Swift fly loud notes from filver ſtrings, 
And ey'ry mule in concert fings. 
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PROLOGUE % The OXONIAN in TOWN; 
Spoken by Mr. Woopwarp, 


In the character of a gentleman commoner, dreſſed in his academical 
it. 


RES H from the ſchools, behold an Oxford ſmart, 
No dupe to ſcience, no dull ſlave of art; 

As to our dreſs, faith ladies, to ſay truth, 
It is a little aukward, and uncouth ; 
No ſword, cockade, to lure you to our arms— 
But then this airy taſſel has its charms. 
What mortal Oxford laundreſs can withſtand 
This, and the graces of a weil-ſtarch'd band ? 
In this array, our ſpark, with winning air, 
Boldly accoſts the froth-compelling fair.; 
Faſt by the tub, with folded arms he flands, 
And ſees his ſurplice whiten in her hands; 
And as ſhe dives into the ſoapy floods, 
Wiſhes almoſt — himſelf were in the ſuds. 

Sometimes the car he drives impetuous on, 
Cut, laſh, and flaſh, a very Phaeton. 
Swift as the fiery courſers of the ſun, 
Cp hill and down, his raw-bon'd hackneys run, 
Leaving, with heat half dead, and duſt half blind, 
Turnpikes and bawling hoſts unpaid behind, 

You think perhaps we read—perhaps we may 
—'The news, a pamphlet, or the laſt new play; 
But for the ſcribblers of th* Auguſtan age, 
Horace, and ſuch queer mortals—nor a page 
His brilliant ſterling wit we juſtly hold 
More brilliant far, transſorm'd to ſterling gold. 
Though Euclid we digeſt without much pain, 
And ſolve his problems into briſk champaign. 
Fir'd with this juice—why let the proctor come, 
% Young men, 'tis late—'tis time you were at home.” 
Zcunds! are you here, we cry, with your dull rules, 
Like Bangquo's ghoſt, to puſh us from our flools. 

Such are the ſtudies ſmarts purſue at college: 
Oh! we are great proficients in ſuch knowledge, 
But now, no more from claſſic fields to glean, 
The muſe to Cowent- Garden ſhifts the ſcene ; 
There ſhall I enter next, ſans cap and gown, 
And play my part on this great ſtage /%e Town. 

| [Sowing, and going, 8 
olt 


Ve 


Vol. X. 8 | Jer 
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Soft ye, a word or two before I go; 
Our piece is call'd a Comedy, you know. 
A two-a@ Comedy! though Rome enacts, 
That every comedy be juſt five acts. 
Hence parent dulneſs the vain title begs, 
For ſqualling, dancing monſters on five legs. 
The bantling of to-night, if rear'd by you, 
Shall run, like men and women, upon To: 
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EPIL OO U E, 
Spoken by Mrs. Mar rocks. 


Enter as Lucy, with a Pack of Cards. 


E RE they are ladies !—Should theſe charming packs 
Be doubly loaded with a filthy tax? 

«© My card to your's, my lord, a thouſand pound ;” 
Oh! charming ſport !—Oh! might I deal 'em round ? 
Yet will I uſe em, and, Oh! deign to lift, % 1 
Tho? 'tis no lecture on the game of whiſt, 

The future doom of gameſters to explore 
I, like the Sibyl's leaves, the cards turn o'er; 
Nor think, ye fair, theſe books of fate deceive, 
Theſe only books 'tis modiſh to believe 

Firſt with long ſtaff, ſhort coat, a ſwagg'ring ſpark, 
Some gambler, *prentice, or attorney's clerk, 
His fortune aſks— What card deſcribes theſe cubs ? 
Oh! here I have him in the knave of clubs. 
By clear conſtruction of theſe pips I read, 
Thus he will play his cards, and thus ſucceed : 
At hazard, faro, brag, he joins the groupe, 
And ends a knave, as he commenc'd a dupe. 
And thence, his broken fortunes to repair, 
At Hounſlow firſt, then Tyburn, takes the air. 

Here, in the 4ing of diamonds, pictur'd ſtands 
An heir, juſt warm in his dead father's lands. 
Now hey for cards and dice, his elbows ſhake ; 
The ſympathizing trees and acres quake! 
His cooks lament, dogs how], and grooms regret 
Their fate depending on each deſperate bett. 
Now dup'd, the bullet whizzes thro' his head, 
And ſhatters dult to duſt, by lead to lead, 

Lo! next to my prophetic eye there ſtarts 
A beauteous gameſter, in the guten of hearts / 
The cards are dealt, the fatal pool is loſt, 
And all her golden hopes for ever eroſt. 
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Vet ſtill this card- devoted fair I view, 
Whate'er her luck, to Honour ever true. 
So tender rhere, if debts crowd faſt upon her, 


She'll pawn her Virtus to preſerve her Honour. 


Thrice happy were my art, could I foretell, 
Cards would be ſoon abjur'd by each fond belle: 


Vet I pronounee, who cheriſh ſtill this vice, 


And the pale vigils keep of cards and dice, 
»Twill in their Serine firange havock make, ye fair! 
Which rouge in vain (hall * to repair: 
Beauties ſhall fer mere hags; toaſts wither'd jades ; 


Frighiful, and ugly, as the Queen of Spades. 


r L O u R 
To a PEEP BEHIND THE Curtain: 


Or, Tux New RRUEARSAL. 


TY) OLD is the man, and compos mentis ſcarce— 
Who, in theſe nicer times, dares write a farce ; 
A vulgar, long-forgotten taſte renew ; 
All now ate Ae en ſi ve acts, or two. 

Authors have ever in a canting ſtrain, 


Begg'd mercy for the bantlings of their brain: 
That you, kind nurſe, wou'd fondle 't on your lap, 


And rear it with applauſe, that beſt of pa 

Thus babes have in their cradles ſcap'd a blow, 

Tho” lame and rickety from top to toe: 

Our bard, with prologue-outworks has not fenc'd him, 
For all that I ſhall ſay, will make againſt him. 
Imprigns, this his piece—a Farce we call it—— 


Ergo tis low—and ten to one you maul it! 


Wou'd you, becauſe tis low, no quarter give ? 
Blackguacds as well as gentlemen, ſhou'd live; 
"Tis downright Exzglifþ too—Nothing from France, 
Except ſome beaſts, which treat you with a dance. 


With a burletta too we ſhall preſent you 


And, not 1talian— that will diſcontent you. | | 
Nay, what is worſe=you'll ſee it, and muſt know it—— 
I Thomas King, of King-/treet, am the poet: 

The murder's out —the murderer, detected, 
May in one night, be try'd, condemn'd, diſſected. 
Tis ſaid, for ſcandal's tongue will never ceaſe ; 
That miſchief's meant againſt our little piece: 
Let me book. round, l'Il tell you how the caſe is 

There's not one frown a ſingle brow diſgraces 

4 never ſaw a ſweeter ſet of faces! | 


Suppoſe 
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* O14 Nick, before you Yighteous folk, 

Produce a farce, brim-full of mirth and joke ; 

Tho' he, at other times, wou'd fire your blood; 

You'd clap his piece, and ſwear, twas deviliſb good! 
Malice prepenſe ! 'tis falſe ! it cannot be 

Light is my heart, from apprehenfions free—— 

If you would fave Old Nick, you'll never damn poor me. 


bd 


EMT Te 


LL fable is fgure—T your bard will maintain it, 
A And leaſt you don't know it, *tis fit I explain it; 
The Lyre of our Orpheus, means your approbation; 
Which frees the poor poet from care and vexation : 
Shou'd want make his miſtreſs too keen to diſpute, 

Your ſmiles fill his pockets——and Madam is mute: 
Shou'd his wife, that's himſelf, for they two, are but one; 
Be in hell, that's in debt, and the money all gone; 

Your favour brings comfort, at once cures the evil, 
For *ſcaping bumbailiffs, is *ſcaping the devil. 

Nay, Cerberus Critics their fary will drop, 4 

For ſuch barking monſters, your ſmiles are a ſop: 

But how to explain what you moſt will require, 

That Cows, Sheep, and Calves, ſhou'd dance after the lyre, 
Without your kind favour, how ſcanty each meal! 

But with it comes dancing, Beef, Mutton, and Yeal. 

For ſing it, or ſay it, this truth we all ſee, | 

Your applauſe will be ever the true Beaume de Vie. 


PROLOGUE to the New Comedy of the Wivow'p Wipe. 
Spoken by Mr. Ho LLAND. 1 


O gain the public ear, the man of rhimes 
Should always ſpeak the language of the times; 

And little elſe hath been of late in hearing, 
Than terms and phraſes of electioneering. 

Our author therefore ſends me to aſſure ye, 
Worthy, and free eleQors of old Drury, 
How happy he ſhould prove, if it content you, 
That he be one of thoſe who repreſent you; 
The fate poetic, laws and legiſlature, 
Like the political, in form and nature ; 
Phcbus, the nine, and bards of reputation, 
King, peerage, commons, of the ſcribbling nation. 


8 2 Now, 
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Now, from Parnaſſus' throne, the prince of wit, 
It ſeems, hath iſſued out his royal writ 
For a new member—no offence to give 


| To a late worthy reprelentative ; 


Who, ris'n to favour, hath from us retreated, 
And *midit the lords of other houſe is ſeated 
His ſervice loſt, preſuming you may need him, 
The preſent: cand date would fain ſucceed him. 
Not that he vainly boaſts, on this occaſion, 
He met encouragement from your perſuaſion ; 
Or that both friends, who love, and foes, who hate him, 
Have been unanimous to nominate him. 
»Tis for this loyal borough, his affection 
And patriot zeal, that make him riſk th' election: 
To his conſtituents, ſubject to controul, 
With whole good leave he means to ſtand the poll; 
Truſting ſecure to their impartial choice, 
The town uncanvaſs'd for a {ſingle voice: 
Nay, brib'd no brother burgeſs bard of note, 
Nor by corruption gain'd one critic's vote. 
Too proud to beg, too modelt to demand, 
By merit only would he fall or ſtand: 
Nor enmity nor friendſhip interfering, 
He only aſks a fair and candid hearing. | 
If, after that, you ſhould with ſcorn reje& him, 
Or make one honeſt ſcruple to ele&t him, 
He'll lay his unadvifed ſcheme aſide, 
And frankly own himſelf not qualified, 


EPILOGUE, /poker by Mri. CLIV E. 


Hatever diſcord and diſorder reign, 

Among the learned ſons of Warwick-lane, 
Should. they 3 ſquibs made up of latin ſcraps, 
And come to pulling wigs, as women caps, 

The fick eſcape— death will not lay about him, 
He has more honour, than to work without 'em. 


Should you (zo the pit) whoſe ſkill and wiſdom we acknow- 


ledge, 
The fellows of this old dramatic college, 
(No matter what the cauſe ot altercation) 
Croud hither ev'ry night for diſputation ; 
The bard, half dead before, enjoys the ſport, 
Gets ſlrength each day, and is the better for't. 
Warm'd with this ſubject, let your fancies play, 
And me, by licence, make a doctor, pray. 


5 


Sup- 
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Suppoſe this gown a ſuir of velvet, plain, 
With a gold button, and this fan—a cane; 
My cap becomes a zye, molt wiſely big; 

Oh! no- had forgot—a ſmart bag wig : 

No phy/ic buſhes now are ſeen in town 

For all the igns, you know, are taken down. 
Call me /icentiare—fellow—what you will— 

PII feel your pulſes all, and prove my kill. 
The pulſes of the boxes firſt I'll te-1, 

And by their beating will their thought reveal. 


(foe as the doctor feeling à pulſe) 


Languid, and low—W1ildman's old- fathion d ſtory 
Was much too nervous, to be ſet before ye: 
For twelve long years a tender wife forſaking, 


Worn out with wand'ring, and, what's worſe, with raking, 


And then return—he was not worth the taking. 
As for the pulſes of my friends above, | 
They thump for joy —when ſpouſes kiſs and love. 


Bleſs their young heatts—what means this palpitation ? 


Each miſs's blood is now in apitation ! 
Each quick pulſa:ion for Narciſſa beats; 


When ſhe went off—they ſcarce could keep their ſeats. 
When Lombard talk*d of bribes— how lik d you that? 


(to the pit. 


Some pulſes in this houſe went—pat, pat, pat. 
If this our night's preſcription you have taken, 
Without wry faces, or your heads much ſhaken ; 
If you pe:ceive ſome chatacter, and wit, 

With plot and humovur— guantum ſu fficit ; 

Mixt up with /al volatile of ſatire ; 

Let it - guotidie nocte repetatur 5 

»Tis by our noſtrums you are kept alive; 

Purſue the regimen of doctor Clive. 


A PASTORAL. I the Moden Geile. 


PasTORA and GALAT EA. 


Eneath the umbrageous ſhadow of a ſhade, 
Where glowing f. liage on the ſurface play'd, 
And golden rotes fann'd the filver breeze, 
In many a maze light echoing through the trees, 
Paſtora tun'd the ſweetly-panting ſtring, 
And ruddy notes thus wak d the flattering ſpring, 
While from th” alternate margin of an oak, 


A woodland Naiad thus meandring ſpoke. 
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Pas rok. ö 
The reed diſports upon the ſounding thorn, 
And Philomel ſalutes the noon-tide morn, 


The buzzing bees, poetic, from their hive, 
In ſmooth alliteration ſeem alive: _ 


But ah! my virgin ſwain is chaſter far 


Than Cupid's painted ſhafts, or ſparrows are; 
Sparrows, that perch, like Sappho's, on my lay, 
Or hop in concert with the dancing day, 


; SAAT EA. 
What ſound was that, which dawn'd a bleating hue, 
And bluſh'd a figh? Paſtora, was it you ? 


Your notes, ſweet maid, this-ptovetb ſtill ſhall foil, 


* The pot that's watch'd was never known to boil,” 


Pas rok A. 

Ah, no! whate'er thou art, or ſigh, or word, 
Or golden water fam'd, or talking bird; 
Source of my joy, or genius of my notes, 

Or Ocean's landſcape ſtampt with lyric boats, 
Ah, no! far hence thy aromatic ſtrains 
Recoil, and beautify our vaulted plains, 


GALATEA. 

Thy dazzling harmony affects me ſo, 
In azure ſymmetry [ figh—ah, no! 
Ah, no! ah, no! the woods ir:adiate ſing, 
Ah, no! ah, no! for joy the grottoes ring; 
E'en Heraclitus' vocal tears would flow, 
To hear thee murmur thy melodious No! 
Thy voice, *tis true, Paſlora, gilds the ſky, 
But woods and grottoes flatter in my eye. 


| PasTORA. 
When night pellvcid warbles into day, 
And morn ſonorous floats upon the May, 
With well blown bugle through the wilds of air 
I roam accordant, while the Loading hare 
In covert claps her u ings, to ſee me paſs 
Ethereal meadows of tranſparent grals, 


GALATEA, 
Magnetic thunders now illume the air, 
And fragrant muſic variegates the year, 
Light trips the dolphin through cerulean woods, 
And ſpotleſs tygers harmonize the floods ; 
HS 
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Ev'n Thetis ſmooths her brow, and laughs to ſee 
Kind nature weep, in ſymphony with me. 


PA$STORA. | 32 1 
This young conundrum let me firſt propoſe, 
It puzzles half our dainty belles and beaux. | 
What makes my lays in blue-ey*d order ſhine - 
So far ſuperior, when compar'd with thine ? 


GALATEA. 
Expound me this, and I'll diſclaim the 
Whole luſtre bluſhes with Peruvian dyes. 
When crowing foxes whiſtle in their dens, 


Or radiant hornpipes dance to cocks and hens, 
What makes fly Reynard and his cackling mate, 


That ſav'd the capitol, reſign to fate? 


„ Pas roa. 
But ſee, Aquarius fills his ample vaſe, 
And Taurus warbles to Vitruvian laws: 
So, crab- like Cancer all her ſpeed aſſumes, 
And Virgo, ſtill a maid, elaſtic blooms. 
My roſe-lipe ewes in myſtic wonder ſtand 


To hear me ſing, and court my conſcious hand. 
Adieu, my goats; for ne'er ſhall rural muſe 
Your philoſophic beards to ſtroke refuſe, 


An Tronical Eulogium on IGNORANCE. By Dr. Crancy, of 


Durrow, in Ireland. 


Quanto rectius oft ſe plane mibil ſeire confiteri. © 
Nowledge, that woeful ſource of ftrife, 


The peſt and bane of human life, 
Deriv'd from Adam's fatal tree, 
To curſe his wretched progeny; 
Has made all true enjoyments Jeſs 
Than what our fellow-brutes poſſeſs ; 
Who by unerring inſtinct move, 
And from ics dictates never rove; 
But always ſteadily purſue - 
What fimple nature bids them do. 
This true aſſertion mult ſurpriſe, _ 
And ſhock the learned and che wiſe, 
Who look on all—with proud diſdain, 


That want the {tuff that loads their brain, 
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And keeps them ever by deluſion 
In dark irregular confuſion. 

The ſureſt calm that can allay 
The ſtorms of life's tempeſtuous ſea, 
Is found in undiſturb'd- repoſe, 


Whence every juſt contentment flows: 


Thus in the thoughtleſs, careleſs mind, 
The ſeat of real bliſs we find. 
O /gnorance ! thou darling child 
Of nature, like thy parent mild; 
Thou precious gift, beſtow'd at birth, 
To form our happineſs on earth; 
Involv'd in thee, we bid defiance 
To all the rocks and crags of ſcience ; 
In thy ſafe port ſecure we ſleep, 
While Learning ploughs the toilſome deep z 
Thy influ'nce makes the blockhead ſcribble 
Conundrums quaint, and far-ietch'd quibble z 
Makes Anti-Chriſtian —— preach, 
And cow-boys Greek and Latin teach; 
Phyſicians gravely mix a potion, 
That cures all ills by topping motion; 
The foggy lawyers make defence 
Againſt all rules of common ſenſe; 
Du'l magiſtrates on benches nod, 
And vainly hold the uſeleſs rod: | 
Make ſtateſmen loll in ſplendor, brewing 
Their malter's and the nation's ruin. 
From love, the choiceft boon that Heav'n 
Has by its kind indulgence giv'n, 
Is ev'ry ſtore of ſweetneſs flown, 
When ſecrets once are too well known: 
Thus, all the joys of life's ſhort trance 
Conſiſt in downright Ignorance. 
Knowledge ! withdraw thy hated rays ; 
We love obſcurity and eaſe ; 
Extend thy glimm'ring light no more, 
But let us yawn, and ſleep, and ſnore: 
Since not e'en Berkley's viſions ſaw 
Th' 1ntrinfic parts that form a ftraw ; 
Nor Newton, more than mortals wiſe, 
Who fathom'd earth, and ſeas, and ſkies, 
Cou'd ever truly underſtand 
The eſſence of one grain of ſand, 
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TW ENTS Re WALK 


By SamvtL Jounson, LL. D. 


E HOLD, my fair, where'er we rove, 
What dreary proſpects round us riſe; 


The naked hill, the leafleſs grove, 


The hoary ground, the frowning ſkies ! 


Nor only through the waſted plain, 
Stern Winter, is thy force confeſs'd ; 

Still wider ſpreads thy horrid reign, 

I feel thy pow'r uſurp my breait. 


Enliv*ning hope and fond defire, 
Reſign the heart to ſpleen and care, 

Scarce frighted love maintains her fire, 
And rapture ſaddens to deſpair. 


In groundleſs hope, and cauſeleſs fear, 
Unhappy man! behold thy doom 
Still changing with the changetul year, 

The {lave of ſunſhine and of gloom, 


Tir'd with vain joys, and falſe alarms, 
Wich mental and corporal itrite, 
Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 
And icreen me from the ills of life, 
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An Accontit of Books for 1767. 


HE Hiſtory of the Life of King 

Henry the Second,. and of the age 
in <which be lived, in five Books : 10 
awhich is prefixed, a Hiſtory of. the Re- 
evolutions of England from the Death 
of Edward the Confeſſor to the Birth 
of Henry the Second. By George Lord 

yitelton, [3 vols. 4to.] 


S there is, perhaps, no ſtudy 

ſo delightful as that of hi- 
ttory, ſo there is no hiſtory ſo uſe- 
ful as that of our own country. 
The very early accoucts of Eng- 
land, as of all other ancient nations, 
being founded on fable, the read- 
ing of any thing relating to thoſe 
dark ages may be couſide red mere- 
ly as an amuſement. But from 
the time that the different kivg- 
doms of the heptarchy were united 
under one government; that the 
Anglo-Saxon conſtitution began to 
be compleatly formed ; and that 
many fats became properly aſcer- 
tained; every part of the hiſtory 
of England becomes an object of 
conſideration. 

The noble author of the excel- 
lent woik before us, has choſen 
one of the moſt critical, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed, and the molt interelt- 
ing periods, for the ſubject of his 
kittory, To his age of Henry the 
Second he has prefixed a hiſtory 
of the revolutions which happened 
in England from the death of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor to the birth 
of that prince. And as the hiſlory 
of king Stephen is included in the 


firſt book of the age of Henry the 
Second, we have thereby a com. 
pleat hiſtory of England and of its 
continental connections, for that 
intereſting period of above an hua- 
dred years. In this period we ſee 
the conqueſt of one mighty nation 
by another ; the union us incor. 
poration of both nations; the man- 
ner how by flow degrees they were 
melted into one; and their united 
acts under ſome of the greated mo- 
narchs that ever lived. The noble 


writer traces out, with the greateſt 


accuracy, the degrees by which the 
Norman feudal ſyſtem was engraft- 
ed upon and interwoven with the 
Anglo Saxon conſtitution; from 
wheuce, through various modifica- 
tions, proceeds that excellent form 
which we enjoy at preſent, 

This is a part of our hiſtory, 
which requires the greateſt labour, 
Judgment, and knowledge, to in- 
veſtigate; and which, though 
eſſentially requiſite to be known 
by every Engliſhman of conſi- 
derat:on in his country, is the 
molt involved in obſcurity, the 
lealt generally underſtood, and the 
part as to which modern writ- 
ers differ molt in opinion, For 
this, many cauſes may be aſſigned; 
molt of our writers have been in- 
fluenced by ſome or other of the 
parties into which we haye been 
ſo frequently divided, and which 
are perhaps fo neceſſary, for the 
profervacion of a free tate, From 

ence it has proceeded... that too 
many 
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many of our hiſtorians have adopt- 
ed favourite ſyſtems, to which every 
thing that came in their way was 
obliged to ſubmit, which, as it has 
leſſened our character as hiſtorians, 
has equally prevented our acquiſi- 
tion of the moſt uſefol knowledge. 
It cannot however be denied, that 
the materials for this ſubject are 
often deſective; many things are 
overlooked at the time of writ- 
ing, as matters that are generally 
known, and that can never be for- 
gotten, which if recorded would af- 
ford the greateſt lights to poſterity. 
It is probably owning to this'want 
of preciſion in the antient writers, 
and to the fondneſs of ſyſiem in the 
moderns, that we now find it ſo 
difficult to trace the hiſtory of our 
antient conſtitution, or to define 
the exact powers of the different 
parts of it; and from thence ariſe 
the great diverſity of opinions re- 
lative to theſe ſubjects. 

It happens fortunately, with re- 
ſpe& to the work before us, that the 
age of Henry the ſecond produced 
better writers than had- appeared 
for ſeveral hundred years before 
or after that era, ſo that it may not 
perhaps be an abſolute impropriety 
to call it the middle claſſical age. 
The noble author has alſo availed 
himſelf of ſome materials, which 
are to be found in ſew other periods 
of antient or modern times, Viz. 
collections of letters, written on 
affairs of great moment, by ſome 
of the principal actors in thoſe af- 
fairs, or perſons employed by 
them, and deep in their confidence. 
From theſe he takes almoſt all the 
particulars of Henry's quarrel with 
Becket, and they ſerve to throw 
lighe on many other important 
tranſations. His ' Lordſhip has 
neglected nothing that could eluci- 


date his ſubject; he has examined 
the moſt antient records that are 
in being; the ſcarceſt manuſcripts; 
the pipe- rolls of the exchequer; 
and whatever elſe that could in any 
degree ſerve to remove error, or to 
aſcertain fact; and from this labo- 
rious courſe of enquiry, we find 
the ſeries of events in this hiſtory 
better aſcertained, than perhaps in 
any other work of the kind that 
ever was publiſhed. — 
Henry the ſecond was one of the 
greateſt princes, in extent of do- 
minion; in magnanimity and in 
abilities, that ever governed this 
nation, Whether we conſider him 
as a hero, or a ſtateſman ; whether 
in the field giving law to his ene- 
mies, or at home adminiflring 
juſtice to his people; we find him 
equally great, and his actions e- 
qually ſurprizing. His life is par- 
ticularly inſtructive, from the un- 
common variety of the events it 
contains; from its being diſtin- 
guiſhed by great virtues and great 
faults; by ſudden and ſurprizing 
changes of fortune in the affairs ot 
ais Kingdom by the ſubjection 
of Wales, of Scotland, and of Tre. 
land ; and by a glory ſurpaſſing 
all. military atchievements, the re- 
formation of government, and the 
eſtabliſhment of good laws and 
wiſe inſtitutions, beneficial to the 
public. MG 35 4 
Though this period has been in- 
cluded in the general hiſtories of 
other writers, yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that in works of ſo 
vaſt an extent, there cannot be 
ſuch a full detail of particulars, 
nor ſo much exactneſs and accu- 
racy, as in thoſe that are confined 
to narrower limits. It is only in 
the latter, that the ſeveral ſteps and 
preparatory meaſures, by which 
great 
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great actions are conducted, and 
great events are brought on, can 
be ſhewn with any clearneſs, 
Much, therefore, in this hiſtory 
will be new to many readers; and 
many matters, which have been 
already ſubjects of diſcuſſion, will 
here appear in a new light. In 
particular, the reſearches which 
the noble author has made into 
the antrent laws and conititution 
of England, and the feudal inſti- 
tutions and tenures, will be found 
well worth the attention of every 
Engliſhman, The ſtate of the 
church, of the royal revenues, of 
the exchcquer, and of the military 
government, are treated with equal 
peripicuity and elegance, and 
new lights thrown upon ſome of 
them which they had not before 
received. The account his Lo d- 
ſhip gives of the croilades, and the 
orders of knighthood, are highly 
curious and ent-rtzaning; and the 
warmth with which upon all occa- 
kons he vindicates the general 
rights of mankind, muſt procure 
him the ſuffrages of all lovers of 
liberty. | 

The preſent publication confiits 
of three volumes in quarto ; but 


the work is unkniſhed, three of 


the five books only of which it 
conſiſts, being contained in theſe 
volumes. The firit volume con- 
tains, beſides the hiſtory of the re- 
volutions, which we have already 
taken notice of, the firlt book of 
the life of Henry the ſecond, con- 
taimng the hillory of that prince, 
from his birch till he aſcended the 
throne; and includes the prin- 
cipal occurrences of the lite of 
King Stephen. The ſecond vo 
Jume contains the ſecond and third 


books of the hillory, which bring 
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it down to the death of Becket in 
1170. 8 

The 3d volume conſiſts of notes 
upon the ſecond, and the autho- 
rities upon which the former vo- 
lumes are founded. The hiſtory 
from the death of Becket in 1170, 
to the death of Henry, which hap- 
pened in 1189, nineteen years af- 


| terwards, is wanting; but though 


we have no particular information 
upon the ſubject, we have ſome 
reaſon to hope it will ſoon make 
its appearance. 

Upon the whole, whether we 
conſider the work with reipe& to 


the lahour attending it, the weight 


of the matter it contains, the clear- 
neſs, accuracy, and perſpicuity of 
its mauner, or the elegance of its 
compolition, we cannot help 
thinking it one of the beſt hiſtories 
that has appeared in the Engliſh 
language, aud a molt valuable ac- 
qufütion to the knowledge of our 
country. 

From the nature of this work, 
it is ſcarce poſſible to make any 
abſtracts of it, without mutilating 
or diſgracing the original, We 
ſhall however, as we go along, oc- 
caſionally touch upon ſome parti- 
cular paſſages, which we apprehend 
are put in a new light, or where 
the noble author differs in opi— 
nion on material points from ſome 
other writers. 

His Lordſhip obſerves that Wil- 
liam the firit was ſo far from 
grounding his title to the crown of 
England upon a ſuppoſed right 
of congueſt, that he uted his utmoſt 
endeavours to etiabliih che notion 
of his being heir to King Edward, 
from the appointment of that mo- 
narch, And that he was crowned, 
not without the appearance and 
| form 
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form of an election, or free ac- 
knowledgment of - his claim: for 
the archbiſhop of York and the 
biſhop of Coutance, who offici- 
ated in the ceremony, ſeparately 
demanded of the nobility, prelates, 
and people of both nations, (Eng- 
liſu and Normans) who were pre- 
ſent and aſſiſting, evherber they con- 
ſented that he ſhould reign over them ? 
and, with joyful acclamations, 
they anſwered, that they di. Be- 
fore he aſcended the throne, he 
made a compact with his new ſub- 
jects, by his coronation oath, the 
ſame with that of the Saxon 
kings.— 

A diſtinction is to be made be- 
tween the government of William 
the Firſt, which was very tyran- 
nical, and the conſitution ellabliſh- 
ed under him in this kingdom, 
which was no abſolute monarchy, 
but an ingraftment of the feudal 
tenures and other cuſtoms of Nor- 
mandy upon the ancient Saxon laws 
of Edward the Conſeſſor. He more 
than once ſwore to maintain thoſe 
laws, and in the fourth year of his 
reign confirmed them in parlia- 
ment; yet not without great al- 
terations, to which the whole le- 
giſlature agreed, by a more com- 
pleat introduction of the ſtrict 
teudal law, as it was practiſed 
in Normandy ; which produced 
a different political ſyſtem, and 
changed both power and property 
in many reſpects; though the frlt 
principles of that law, and gene- 
ral notions of it, had been in uſe 
among the Engh{h ſome ages be- 
fore, But that the liberty of the 
ſubject was not ſo dettroyed by 
theſe alterations, as ſome writers 
have ſuppoſed, plainly appears by 
the very ſtatutes that William en- 
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ated; in one of which we find 
an expreſs declaration, That all 
« the freemen in his kingdom 
* ſhould hold and enjoy their 
« lands and poſſe ſſions free from 
„all unjuſt exaction and from all 
« tallage; ſo that nothing ſhould 
„ be exadted or taken of them 
© but their free ſervice, which 
„they by right owed to the 
* crown, and were bound to per- 
% form.” It is further ſaid, 
* That this was ordained and 
© granted to them as an heredi- 
© tary right for ever, by the com- 
% mon council of the &ingaom.”* 
Which very remarkable ſtatute 1s 


juſtly ſtiled by a learned author, 


Nathanael Bacon, the fir Magna 
Charta of the Normans. And it 
extended no Jeſs: to the Engliſh 
than to the Normans.” 

The noble writer is of opinion, 
that the Engliſh were not reduced 
ſo low by William the Conqueror, 
even at the end of his reign (as 
ſome writers have ſuppoſed) as to 
be mere abject drudges and {laves 
to the Normans. In proof of which 
he ſhews, that the very year after 
his death they raiſed an army of 
thirty thouſand men, 1n ſupport of his 
ſon William Rufus, againſt his bro- 
ther Robert and the whole force of 
the Normans: which army ſerved 
him bravely and faithfully in his 
diſtreſs, and to them he chiefly 
owed his preſervation, So that 
their force was ſufficient to main- 
tain that prince of the royal family, 
who courted them moſt, upon the 
throne of this kingdom, againft all 
the efforts of the contrary faction: 
2 very remarkable fact, which al- 


moſt retrieved the honour of che 


The account his Lordſhip gives 
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27 
of the acceſſion of Henry the Firſt, 
and the great things he did for pub- 
lic liberty, contains ſome curious 
and uncommon obſervations. 

«© The nation reſolved to give 
the crown to a prince, who ſhould 
acquire and hold it under no other 
claim than a compa# with his 
ple: and though it would be difff- 
cult to Juſtify their proceeding, 
either in conſcience or law, their 
policy may perhaps be accounted 
not unwiſe; as it made the title of 
the king become ſecurity for the 
liberty of the ſubject. To gi 
that liberty a more ſolid and lating 
e{tabliſhment, they demanded' a 
charter; which Henry granted 
ſoon after his coronation, as he 
had ſworn to do before he was 
crowned, By this he reſtored the 
Saxon laws which were in uſe un- 
der Edward the Conſeſſor, but 
with ſuch” alterations, or (as he 
ſtyled them) emendationt, as had 
been made in them by his father with 
the advice of his parliament ; at 
the ſame time annulling all evil 
euftoms © and illegal exactions, by 
which tbe realm had been unjuſtly 
appreſſed. Some of thoſe griev- 
ances were ſpecihed in the charter, 
and the redreſs of them was there 
expreſly 'enafled, It alſo con- 
tained. very conſiderable mitiga- 
tions of thoſe feudal rights, claim- 
ed by the king over his tenants, 
and by them over theirs, which 
either were the moſt burthenſome 
in their own nature, or had been 
made ſo by an abuſive extenſion. 
In ſhort, all the liberty, tliat could 
well be conſiſtent with the ſafety 
and intereſt of the lord in his het, 
was allowed to the vaſlal by this 
charter, and the pfofts due :0 the 
former were ſettled according to 
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a determined and moderate rule 
of law. To uſe the words of one 
of our greateſt antiquaries, Sir 
Henry Spelman, Ut was the ori- 
gina! of king Tehn's Magna Charta, 
containing mot of rhe articles of it, 
either particularly exprefſed, or in 
general, under the confirmation it 
gives to the laws of Edward the 
Confefor. So miſtaken are they, 
who have ſuppoſed that all the 
privileges granted in Magna Charta 
were innovations extorted by the 
arms of rebels from king John! 
a notion which ſeems to have been 
firſt taken up, not ſo much out 
of ignorance, as from a baſe mo- 
tive of adulation to ſome of our 
princes in Jatter times, who, en- 
deavouring to graſp at abſolute 
power, were deſirous of any pre- 
tence to conſider theſe laws, which 
ſtood in their way, as violent en- 
croachments made by the barons 
on the ancient rights of the crown : 
whereas they were in reality refli- 
tutions and (anions of ancient 
rights 1 by the nobility and 
people or England in former reigns; 
or limitations of powers which the 
king had illegally and arbitrarily 
ſtretched beyond their due bounds. 
In ſome reſpetts this charter of 
Henry the Firſt was more advantage- 
ous to liberty than Magna Charis 
itſelf.“ 

The account which our noble 
author gives of the military art in 
the times of which he treats, to- 
gether with his obſervations on the 
ſtate of naval affairs in England 
before and during that period, are 
ſo curious, that we ſhall tranſcnbe 
the whole in his own words. 

The military art, during 
the times of which | write, was 
in many particulars the fawe 
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with that of the ancient Romans. 
We are informed by a contempo- 
rary German hiſtorian, that, in 
the methods of encamping, and of 
beſie ging towns or callles, the em- 
peror Frederick Barbaroſſa follow- 


ed their. rules. And the hiſtories 
of the holy war, written within 
the ſame age,. deſcribe the fieges 
made in Alla, by the Engliſh aod 
French, agreeably to thoſe carried 
on under tbe diſcipline of that na- 
tion. We have one compoſed by 
an Engliſhman, Geoffry. de Vine- 
ſauf, that gives a particular rela- 
tion of the ſiege of Acre, or Pto- 
lemais, to which he accompanied 
King Richard the Firſt, It ap- 
pears from thence, that the be- 
fiegers, among other machines 
which had been uſed by the Ro- 
mans, had moveable towers, built 
of wood, and of ſuch a height, 
that the tops of them overlooked 
the battlements of the City, They 
were Covered with raw. hides, to 
revent their being burnt; and 
bad alſo a network of ropes which 
hung before them, and was in- 
tended to deaden the violence of 
the ſtones, that were thrown a- 
gainſt them from the engines of 
the beſieged. Thoſe engines were 
called by this author petrariæ, but 
were the baliſſæ of the ancients ; 
and, according to his account, of 
them, their force was prodigious : 
Dey threw ſtones of a valt weight, 
and were employed by the beſieg- 
ers to batter the walls, as by the 


beſieged to defend them. He like- 


wiſe mentions the Croſs-bow among 
the weapons made uſe of in that 
ſiege. It had been introduced in- 
to England by William the Con- 
queror, who greatly availed him- 
ſelf of it, at the battle of Haſtings : 

ut the ſecond Lateran council 
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having forbidden it in wars be- 
tween, Chriſtian nations, it was 
laid aſide in this country, during 
the reigns of king Stephen and of 
Henry the Second, Nevertheleſs 
Richard the Firſt, at his return 
out of Paleſtine, brought it again 
into France, very fatally for him- 
ſelf, as he was killed ſoon after- 
wards. by an arrow ſhot out of that 
engine. | ASS 
Ihe manner of fortifying towns 
and caſtles, as well as the methods 
both of attack and defence, were 
ſtill wuch the ſame as had been 
uſed by the Romans: but the ar- 
mies differed much from thoſe of 
that , people; for their principal 
ſtrength was in the cavalry ; where- 
as, among tbe Romans, it was in 
the legions, which were chiefly 
compoſed of infantry, And this 
variation produced others, in the 
manner. of fighting, and of rang- 
ing the troops. Yet, upon many 
occaſicns, the horlemen diſmount- 
ed to fight on foot; and this ſeems 
to have been done by the Eng- 
liſh more frequently than by maſt 
other nations. The infantry, for 
the molt part, were archers and 
ſlingers; nor were there any in 
the. world more excellent at that 
time than thoſe belonging to this 
iſland, the Normans having com- 
municated their {kill to the Saxons, 
and the Welſh being famous for 
ſtrength, aud dexterity in draw- 
ing the bow. The offenſive arms 
of the cavalry were lances and 
ſwords: but they alſo uſed; battle - 
axes, and maces of different ſorts ; 
and ſome fought with  goaderous 
mallets or clubs of iron, I can- 
not better deſcribe their defenſive 
armour, than by tranſlating . the 
words of a contemporary, hijtorian, 
who has given an account of the 

| manner 
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knigbthood was conferred on the 
father of king Henry the Second. 
They put on him (ſays that au- 
„ thor) an incomparable haber- 
% geon, compoſed of double plates 
*© or ſcollops of ſteel, which no ar- 
4% row or lance could penetrate. 
* They gave him cuiſhes, or boots 
«of iron, made equally ſtrong. 
*. They put gilt ſpurs on his feet, 
% and hung on his neck a ſhield, 


% or buckler, on which lions of 


gold were painted. On his 
« head they placed a helmet, 
4% which glittered all over with 
« precious ſtones, and was ſo well 
* forged, that no ſword could 
© cleave or pierce it.“ ; 
This armour, it may be pre- 
ſumed, was richer than that of or- 
dinary knights, and of more ex- 
cellent workmanſhip in the temper 
of the ſteel; but in other reſpects 
much the ſame. The habergeons, 


or coats of mail, were different. 


from the cuiraſſes uſed in later 
times, being formed of double 
plates of iron, and covering the 
arms and ſhoulders of the knights, 
as well as their bodies. Under 
theſe they wore other coats, of lea- 
ther, or of taffety, quilted with 
wool, . The ſeveral parts of the 
outward armour were fo artfully 
joined, that the whole man was 
defended by it from head to foot, 
and rendered almoſt invulnerable, 
except by contuſions, or by the 

int of a lance or ſword running 
into his eye, through the holes 
that were left for ſight in the vizor 
of the helmet: but if it happened 
that the horſe was killed or thrown 
down, or that the rider was diſ- 
mounted, he could make but little 
reſiſtance, and was either taken 
priſoner, or {lain on the ground 
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manner in which the order of 


with ſhort daggers, which were 
uſually worn by the horſemen for 
that purpoſe, It being cuſtomary 
for ail who were taken in war to 
ranſom themſelves with ſums of 
money, which were generally paid 
to thoſe who took them in propor- 
tion to the rank of the captives, 
good quarter was given, 

There is a remarkable paſſage, 
relating to this ſubject, in Oderi. 
cus Vitalis, a writer contemporary 
with king Henry the Firſt. He 
tells us, that, in a battle between 
Louis le Gros and that prince, of 
which an account has been given 
in a ſormer part of this work, nine 
hundred knights were engaged, 
and only two of them killed: 
„ becauſe (ſays the hiſtorian) they 
«« were cloathed all over with iron, 
% and from their fear of God, and 
* the acquaintance they had con- 
te tracted by living together, they 
« ſpared one another, and rather 
« deſired to take than kill thoſe 
© who fled.” Some battles in Ita- 
ly, which Machiavel has deſerib- 
ed as fought by the mercenary 
bands of that country, in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, were 
of the ſame kind. But it muſt be 
obſerved, that one of the feaſons 
here given by Ordericus Vitalis, 
why ſo few of the knights, or men 
at arms, were ſlain in this aQtion, 
viz, that they ſpared one another, 
out of regard to the acquaintance 
they had contracted by living to- 
gether, did not hold in engage- 
ments between different nations, 
that were not ſo connected as the 
French and Normans ; nor in civil 
wars, where the animoſity is in- 
creaſed, not diminiſhed, by the 
knowledge which the adverſe par- 
ties have of each other: and there- 
fore in theſe we do not find that 


the 
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the battles were ſo harmleſs : yet 
the greateſt ſlaughter was general- 
ly made of the foot, who were nei- 
ther ſo well armed for defence as 
the knights, nor able to pay fo 
high a price for their ranſoms. 

| Roger de Hoveden ſneaks of 
horſes covered with armour in the 
reign of Richard the Firſt : but I 
find no mention thereof in the 
times of which I write; and that 
they were not uſually ſo armed in 
the reign of Henry the Firſt, may 
be proved from an adtion before 
telated, between Odo de Borleng, 
and the barons of Normandy, who 
had revolted againft that prince; 
in which all the horles of the re- 
bels were killed by the arrows of 
the Engliſh, though not one of the 
riders was wounded. 

In the above-recited paſſage, 
concerning. the arms that were 
given to Geoffry Plantagenet, 
when he received the order of 
knighthood, it is ſaid, they 
brought him a lance of aſh, arm- 
„ed with the ſteel of Poitou, and 
a ſword from the royal treaſure, 
© where it had been laid up from 
old times, being the workman- 
© ſhip of Galan, the moſt excel- 
lent of all ſwordſmiths, who 
had exerted in forging it his ut- 
% moſt art and labour.” A ſkil- 
ful ſwordſmith was then ſo neceſ- 
ſary to a warrior, that it is no 
wonder the name of one who ex- 
celled in his profeſſion ſhould be 
thus recorded in hiſtory, and a 
fword of his making depoſited in 
the treaſury of a king. It muſt 
be obſerved, that, in thoſe days, 
a ſuperior degree of bodily ſtrength 
gave a double advantage : for the 
Rrongeſt knight could wear the 
heavieſt armour ; whereby he was 
better ſecured than others againſt 

Vor. X. 


the weapons of an enemy; and at 
the ſame time he could wield the 
moſt ponderous weapons, Which 
the armour of others was unable 
to reſiſt. This advantage was ſtill 
encreaſed, if his ſword was finely 
tempered, and his defenſive arms 
were rendered more impenetrable 
by che fkill of the armourer in pre- 
paring the ſteel. Thus ſome ex- 
traordinary acts of perſonal valour, 
which are related in our ancient 
hiſtories, and ſeem to us quite in- 
credible, may indeed be true. A 
fingle man, in a narrow paſs, may 
have defended it againſt a great 
number of aſſailants; and the ſuu- 
ceſs of a battle may have ſome- 
times been decided by the particc- 
lar proweſs of a few knights, or 
men at arms. Greufiry de Vine- 
ſauf, in his account of the cruſaed 
againſt Saladin, makes the officers 
of the 'T'urkith ſorces ſay to that 
prince, in excuſe of. their having 
been beaten in an engagement with 
the Engliſh, that they cui not , urt 
the enemy, who were c, armed as 
they Were, but with impenctratle 
armour, which yielded to no wear 
pens ; ſo that in aſjaulting them they 
ſeemed to flrike againſt flints. The 
ſame author deſcribes the Turks 
in another part of his bcok, as 


being armed very ſlightly, but 


bearing a quiver full of arrows, a 
club ſet thick with ſharp ſpikes, a 
ſword, a light javelin, and a ſhort 
dagger or knife. Yet it appears, 
from his own relations of ſeveral 
battles, that with theſe weapons 
they often killed a great number 
of the Chriſtians: and therefore 
we. muſt underſtand the paſſage 
before cited with ſome allowance 
for a degree of exaggeration. We 
alſo find that the armour of the 
knights in thoſe days was nat al- 
FT ways 
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ways proof againſt arrows from 
Welſh or Engliſh bows. And 
ſuch violent ſtrokes were given 
with maces and clubs of iron, as 
no helmets could reſiſt. Beſides 
the heavy cavalry, there was a fort 
of light-horſe, that only wore an 
habergeon and ſcull-cap of that 
metal. Some of the infantry had 
alſv ſcull-caps and jaquettes of 
mail, with targets of wood, or 
light breaſt-plates, It was cuſto- 
mary for knights to bear thei? 
coats of arms painted, either up- 
on the rims, or in the middle of 
their ſhields; and their helmets 
were adorned with different creſts, 
which, together with the arms, 
remained to their families. Some 
good authors have aſcribed the 
origin of this cuſtom, from whence 
the modern ſcience of heraldry was 
derived, to the inſtitution of tilts 
and tournaments, in the tenth cen- 
tury : but others date it from the 
cruſade under Godfrey of Bomnil- 
lon, when the confuſion ariſing 
from ſo great a number of noble- 
men of different nations ſervin 
together, made them invent wels 
diſtinctions. A late ingenious 
French writer has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that wearing ſuch enſigns 
on their ſhields, and appropriat- 
ing them to diſtinguiſh particular 
families, could not have been the 
general practice in Europe, till 
after the death of William the 
Conqueror : for, if it had, his 
fon Robert mult have known him 
by his armour, and could not have 
ignorantly thrown him to the 
ground, as hath been related in 
the book prefixed to this biſtory. 
Tilts and tournaments, we are 
told, were firſt introduced into 
Germany by the emperor Hen- 
ry, farnamed the Fowler, who 
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died in the year nine hundred and 
thirty fix ; and who, among other 
ordinances relating to thoſe ſports, 
forbad the admitting of any per- 
ſon to jouſt, who could not prove 
a nobility of four deſcents. Soon 
afterwards they were brought into 
England by King Edgar ; and, in 
the following century, were eſta- 
bliſhed all over France. Geoffry 
de Preuilly, a baron of Anjou, is 
mentioned, in ſome of the hiſto. 
ries or Chronicles of that age, as 
the firſt who introduced them into 
that kingdom; but Father Daniel 


rather thinks, that he only drew 


up a code of laws, by which they 
were regulated; and that thoſe 
regulations had been ſettled by the 
king and the nobility in their aſ- 
ſemblies. . 

Theſe entertainments are juſtly 
called, by ſome of our ancient hit- 
torians, military exerciſes and pre- 
ludes of war, For they were of 
very great uſe to inſtru the nobi- 
lity in all the methods of fighting 
which prevailed at that time, but 
eſpecially in the dextrous manage- 
ment of their horſes and lances. 
They alſo kept up a martial diſpo- 
ſition, and an eager emulation for 
military glory, in time of peace. 
But, as they were frequently at- 
tended with accidents fatal to the 
lives of the combatants, Pope In- 
nocent the Second and Eugenius 
the Third made canons againſt 
them, by which all who ſhould 
die in them were denied Chriſtian 
burial. Vet, notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of this prohibition, they 
continued. in France; and a few 
of them were held under King Ste- 


phen in England: but Henry the 


Second, from the humanity of his 
nature; or, perhaps, to ſhew his 
reſpe& for the authority of the 

church, 


* 


church, where the intereſt of the 
| ſtate did not abſolutely oppoſe it, 
moſt ſtrictly forbad them. His 
ſons revived the practice of them, 
eſpecially his ſucceſſor, Richard ; 
whoſe ardour for them was vio- 
lent; becauſe no perfon excelled 
in them more than himſelf: nor 
did they entirely ceaſe in Eng- 
land till the latter end of the 
fixteenth century: for, in the year 
fifteen hundred and ſeventy-two, 
among other pomps for the enter- 
tainment of the duke of Anjou, 
Queen Elizabeth held a tourna- 
ment in the tilt-yard at London, 
where Sir Philip Sidney won the 
prize: and carouſals, another mode 
of them, but not fo dangerous, 
continued in uſe under James and 
Charles the Firſt, It muſt be like- 
wiſe remarked, that altho' tour- 
naments were prohibited by King 
Henry the Second, the exer- 
ciſes practiſed there, and. the 
emulation excited by them, were 
not intermitted during the courſe 
of his reign, A contemporary 
writer informs us, in giving an 
account of the city of London, 
that, on every Sunday in Lent, 
the ſons of the citizens ſallied forth 
in troops from the gates, mount- 
ed on war-horſes, and armed with 
mields and lances, or, inflead of 
lances, with javelins, the iron of 
which was taken off, in order to 
exerciſe themſelves in a repreſgnta- 
tion and image of war, by mock- 
fights, and other acts of military 
contention. He adds too, that 
many courtiers, from the neigh- 
bouring palace, and young gen- 
tlemen of noble families, who had 
not yet been knighted, came to 
combat with them, on theſe oc- 
caffons, | It cannot be doubted, 
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that thoſe noblemen, who had 
been honoured with knighthood, 
had proper places of exercife, for 
keeping up their fill in hoxſeman- 
ſhip, and the dexterity they had 
acquired in the management of 
their arms. The abovementioned 
author ſays further, that on every 
holiday, throughout the whole 
ſummer, it was uſual for the young 
citizens to go out into the fields, 
and practiſe archery, wreſtling, 
throwing of flones and millile 
weapons, with other ſuch martial 
ſports. And, during the feſtival 
of Eaſter, they repreſented a kind 
of naval fight on the riyer Thames. 
The moſt particular and authen- 
tic account F have met with of 
the navies in thoſe days, and alſo 
of the manner of fighting at ſea, 


is in the before-cited hiſtory of 


Geoffry de Vineſauf. From his 
deſcription it appears, that the 
ſhips of war were all ga/izes ; but 
he ſays, that in his time they had 
generally no more. than two rows 
of oars: and he adds, that the 
veſſel, which the Romans called 
Liburna, was then named a galley; 
being long, narrow, and low- 
built, To the prow was affixed a 
piece of wood, commonly then 
called a Hur, but by the ancients, 
a roſtrum ; which was deſigned to 
ſtrike and pierce the ſhips of the 
enemy: but there were alſo leſſer 
gallies, with only one tier of oars : 
which being ſhorter, and there- 
fore moved with greater facility, 
were fitter for throwing wild-fireg 
and made uſe of to that purpoſe. 
The ſame writer has —_—_ all the 
circumſtances of a ſea-fight, which 
the Chriſtians, who were going to 
the ſiege of Ptolemais, had with 
the Turks, on that coaſt, He 
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tells us, that when the fleets were 
advancing to engage, that of the 
Chriſtians was drawn up, not in a 
ſtrait line of battle, but in a creſ- 
cent or half-moon ; to the intent 
that, if the enemy ſhould attempt 
to break in, they might be incloſed 
in that curve, and conſequently 
overpowered, In the front of the 
half-moon (that is, at the two 
ends of the curve) the Chriſtians 
Placed their ſtrongeſt galleys, that 
they might attack with more ala- 
crity, and better repel the attacks 
of the enemy. On the upper deck 
of each galley the ſoldiers belong- 
ing to it were drawn up in a cir- 
cle, with their bucklers cloſe] 

joined; and on the lower 488 
the rowers ſat all together, ſo that 
thoſe who were to fight, and were 
placed above for that purpoſe, 
might have the more room. The 
action began on both ſides, with 
a diſcharge of their miſſile wea- 
pons: then the Chriſtians rowed 
forwards, as ſwiftly as they could, 
and ſhocked the enemy's galleys 
with the ſpurs or beaks of theirs: 
after which they came to cloſe 
fighting; the oppoſite oars were 
mixed and entangled together ; 


they fixed the galleys to each other 


by grappling irons thrown out on 
both ſides; and fired the planks 
with a kind of burning oil, com- 
monly called Greek wildfire. The 
account which the fame hiſtorian 
gives of that wild fire is worth 
tranſcribing. His words are theſe : 
«© With a pernicious ſtench and livid 
« flames it conſumes even flint and 
«© iron nor can it be extinguiſhed 
« by evater : but by ſprinkling Jand 
« upon it the violence of it may be 
« abated; and wintgar poured upon 
« it vill put it cal. 


We know of none ſuch, at pre. 
ſent. The compoſition was firſt 
diſcovered by Callinicus, an archi. 
tect, who came from Syria to Con- 
ſtantinople ; and the Greek em- 
perors, for ſome time, kept the ſe- 
cret to themſelves. Conſtantine 
Porphyrogenitus, in his treatiſe on 
the adminiſtration of the empire, 
which he dedicated to his ſon, ad- 
viſes that prince to anſwer the bar. 
barians, who ſhould deſire him to 
give them any of the Greek fire, 
that he was not allowed to part 
with it, becauſe an angel, who gave 
it to Conſtantine the Great, com- 
manded him to refuſe it to all other 
nations. While this advice was 


'adhered to, the wild-fire proved of 


great uſe to the defence of the em- 
pire; ſeveral fleets, which came 
to invade Conſtantinople, having 
been burnt and deftroyed by it: 
but it appears by the paſſage above- 
quoted, that in the twelfth century 
the ſecret was known to many 
other nations, and even to the Ma- 
hometans. I find alſo that it was 
uſed in the attack and defence of 
towns and caſtles. | 

The Saxon chronicle tells us, 
that King Alfred, to oppoſe the 
invaſions of the Danes, ordered a 
number of ſhips, or rather galleys, 
to be built upon a new model, dif- 
ferent from thoſe which were uſed 
by that nation, or by the Friſons; 
being higher than any of theirs, 
and almoſt twice as Jong ; better 
ſailors, more ſteady, and more pro- 
per for war, Of theſe ſome had 
ſixty oars, and others more, Ex- 
pericace ſhewed that they were ſu- 
perior to any of thoſe ſhips, with 
which the northern corſairs had in- 
felted the coaſts of England, till 
this admirable prince, whoſe * 
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and application to whatever might 
conduce to the benefit of the pub- 
lick inſtructed his ſubjects in all 
kinds of uſeful knowledge, made 
this improvement in the naval ar- 
chitecture of the Anglo-Saxons. 
His ſon, and grandſons, after the 
wiſe example he had ſet them, kept 
up very ſtrong fleets, which not 
only protected, but enlarged their 
dominions. And (if we may be- 
lieve the accounts of ſome ancient 
hiſtorians) his great grandſon Ed- 
gar raiſed the maritime force of 
England to ſuch a degree, as can- 
not be paralleled in the hiſtory of 
any other nation, They tell us, 
that this monarch had three ſeve- 
ral fleets, each of twelve hundred 
fail, and all ſtout ſhips, which 
were ſtationed to guard the different 
coaſts of his kingdom ; and that 
every year he cruiſed in each of 
theſe ſquadrons, ſo as to make, with 

in that time, the whole tour of the 
iſland, If theſe ſhips had been built 
upon the ſame model as Alfred's, 
the number of rowers: aboard of 
them, allowing but one to each oar, 
would have exceeded two hundred 
thouſand, beſides the mariners that 
were neceſſary to manage the ſails, 
and ſoldiers for battle. But ſup- 
poſing that three in four of them 
were of a much ſmaller ſize, and 
carried no more than four and 
twenty men each, which was the 
loweſt complement of any that we 
read of in thoſe days, the number 
is ſtill greater than England, not 
united either with Scotland or 
Wales, could poſſibly furniſh, to 
be kept, as it is ſaid theſe were, in 
conſtant employment. I am there- 
fore ſurprized that Mr. Selden, in 
one of his moſt important and ela- 
borate works, ſhould ſeem to have 
given credit to this account, which 


277 
certainly is exaggerated very far 
beyond the truth: though it is pro- 
bable that King Edgar had a much 


ſtronger fleet, and more conſtantly 
maintained on all the coaſts of his 


kingdom, than moſt of his prede- 


ceflors; becauſe we find that he 
enjoyed a ſettled peace, through 
the whole courſe of his reign, un- 
moleſted by any of the people of 
the North, or other foreign ſlates, 
Yet he had not been dead above 
ſix or ſeven years, when the naval 
power of the Engliſh was ſo ſtrange- 
ly reduced, or ſo ill managed, that 
a Daniſh ſquadron of ſeven ſhips 
was able to inſult ſome parts of 
their coaſt, and to lender their 
town of Southampton. Nor did the 
loſs and diſhonour which the nation 
had ſuſtained by this deſcent, ex- 
cite them to reſtore, or better re- 
gulate, their maritime forces. For, 
ten years aſterwards, Ethelred, or 
rather thoſe who had the direction 
of public buſineſs, during the 
tender years of that prince, could 
find no means of delivering the 


kingdom from theſe invaders, but 


by giving them money; for the 
raiſing of which a new tax, called 
danegeld, was impoſed on the people, 

The natural effect of this timid 
meaſure was to draw on other in- 
vaſions. They accordingly hap- 
pended ; and more compoſitions of 
the ſame nature were exacted, each 
new payment being higher than 
the foregoing : ſo that from ten 
thouſand they came to eight and 
forty thouſand pounds; a great 
ſum in thoſe days! One vigorous 
effort was indeed made by Ethel- 
red, in the year one thouſand and 
eight, to free himſelf and his peo- 
ple from this infamous tribute, by 
a general tax on all the land of the 
kingdom, for the fitting out of a 
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fleet, which might effectually guard 
it againſt the Danes. Every three 
hundred and ten hides of land was 
charged to furniſh a galley of three 
rows of oars, and every eight hides 
to provide a coat of mail and a 
helmet; which armour was for the 
ſoldiers, deſigned to be employed 
as marines, aboard of the fleet. 
This was done with the advice and 
conſent of the parliament, or vi- 
rena gemote and the Saxon chro- 
nicle tells us, that the number of 
ſhips built and equipt the next 
year, by means of this impoſition, 
was greater than any, that the Eng- 
Iiſh nation had ever furniſhed un- 
der any former king. Mr. Selden 
obſerves, that, according to a com- 
putation made in Camden's Bri- 
tamia, from rolls of that age, the 
number of hides of land in Eng- 
land did not exceed two hundred 
and forty-three thouſand fix hun- 
dred ; which makes the number 
of ſhips obtained by this hidage ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty five. This 
apparently was a fleet ſufficient to 

ave maintained the ſovereignty of 
our ſeas againſt any other nation. 
Yet, by violent tempeſts and wick- 
ed treachery, it was ſoon deſtroy- 
ed; and the wretched expedient 
of compounding with the Danes 
was again taken up; which at laſt 
proceeded fo far, that, in the year 
one thouſand and twelve, the Eng- 
Iiſh nobility, after paying the tri- 
bute (though too late to prevent 
the enemy from over- running and 
ſubduing a great part of the king- 
dom) hired a ſquadron of Daniſh 
ſhips to guard their coaſts againit 
the attack of other corſairs. All 
England being ſoon afterwards ſub- 
jected to Canute, that prince, in 
the year one thouſand and eighteen, 
diſmiſſed all his Daniſh fleet, ex- 
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cept forty ſhips, which he retajned 
to ſecure his new-acquired domi- 
nions : but, in the year one thou- 
ſand and twenty-eight, he carried 
with him to Norway fifty-five ſhips 
of war, which his Engliſh thanes 
ee for him, and by which 
e was enabled to conquer that 
kingdom. His ſon and ſucceſſor, 
Harold Harefoot, who reigned only 
four years, laid a tax upon the 
Engliſh, to maintain conſtantly in 
his ſervice fixteen ſhips of war, al- 


lowing eight marks to each rower, 


according to the eſtabliſhment ſet. 
tled by Canute. His brother, Har- 
dicanute, encreaſed that number to 
ſixty-two, with the ſame allowance 
to each rower; for the defraying 
of which there was paid, in the ſe- 
cond year of that king, twenty-one 
thouſand and ninety-nine pounds: 
but preſently afterwards he reduc- 
ed the number of ſhips to thirty- 
two, and the charge to eleven thou- 
ſand and forty-ezght pounds. In 
truth, it was not neceſſary that 
theſe Daniſh princes ſhould keep 
any great nayal forces for the de- 
fence of this iſland; as they them- 
ſelves had the dominion 'of thoſe 
northern countries, from whence 
the former invaſions and deſcents 
had been made: and as no other 
power, then exiſting, could pre- 
tend to diſpute with them the em- 
pire of the ocean. 

' Hiſtorians relate that Earl God- 
win, to appeaſe the anger of his 
ſovereign, Hardicanute, for the 
ſhare he had in the death of Alfred, 
that prince's brothex, preſented 
him with a ſhip, the beak of which 
was of gold, and which carried 


eighty ſoldiers, of whom every one 


had on each arm a golden bracelet, 
that weighed fixteen ounces; on 
his head an iron belmet, gilt with 
Es gold, 
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pold, as were alſo the other parts 
of his armour : on his left ſhoul- 
der a Daniſh battle-axe, and in his 
hand a javelin: which circum- 
ſtances I here mention, not ſo 
much on account of the richneſs of 
the gift, as to ſhew the number of 
ſoldiers that, in thoſe days, ſerved 
aboard of ſhips of war, and how 
they were armed, For it may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that this 
galley was equipt in much the ſame 
manner as others were at that 
time, except the peculiar magni- 
ficence of the gold in the beak 
and in the ornaments of the ſol- 
diers. | 

What was the ordinary ſtrength 
of the royal navy, from the times 
of William the Conqueror to thoſe 
of Henry the Second incluſively, 
or to what number of ſhips it was 
encreaſed upon extraordinary exi- 
gences, we are not well informed, 
But it appears from a paſlage in the 
Red book of the Exchequer, that 
the Cingue Ports, during thoſe 
times, were obliged by their te- 
nures, to provide fifty-two ſhips, 
and twenty-four men in each ſhip, 
for fifteen days, at their own char- 
ges, to defend the coaſts, when 
required. And not only theſe, but 
other maritime, and even ſome in- 
land towns, held by the ſame kind 
of ſervice, This ſeems to have 
been the conſtant ſupport of the 
navy: but upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions danegeld was levied: and, 
although at the end of that century 
the name was loſt, a like provi- 
ſion was often made, in every age, 
by our parliaments, for the de- 
tence of the Britiſh ſeas and ſecu- 
rity of the kingdom. 

It has been mentioned in a for- 
mer partof this work, that the Eng- 
liſh fleet in the channel did Wil- 


279 
liam Rufus good ſervice againſt bis 
brother ; a great number of Nor- 
mans, who were coming over to 
ſupport the pretenſions of the lat- 
ter, having been deſtroyed in their 
paſſage, by the ſhips that guarded 
the coaſt of Suſſex ; which fo inti- 
midated Robert, that he darſt not 
attempt another embarkation. A 
ſufficient fleet was likewiſe ſent by 
Henry the Firſt, at the beginning 
of his reign, to oppoſe that prince 
in his paſſage between Normandy 
and England: but a part of it 
joined him ; which enabled him to 
land without difficulty; and a 
peace being ſoon concluded be- 
tween the two brothers, this iſland 
remained exempt from the inva- 
ſions of foreigners, or any alarm 


of that nature, till the war excited 


againſt Henry by the ſon of Duke 
Robert obliged him again to pro- 
vide for the defence of his realm, 
by a proper exertion of its mari- 
time power. 

During the reign of Stephen the 
Engliſh navy declined much in its 
ſtrength, and we cannot wonder that 
it did: for the long inteſtine war, 
which deſolated the kingdom, ruin- 
ed its commerce : without which it 
is impoſlible for any prince to main- 
tain a naval power, This was re- 
ſtored, and, probably, augmented, 
by Henry the Second.: yet it 
ſeems, that, till the latter part of 
his reign, he made no efforts to fit 
out any powerful fleets : becauſe, 
being maſter of almoſt all the 
French coaſt, and in cloſe alliance 
with the earls of Flanders and Bou- 
logne, he feared no invaſion. For 
the kings of Denmark had given 
up all intentions of renewing their 
claim to England; nor did their 
ſubjects, or any other of the nor- 
thern nations, continue thoſe pira- 
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tical expeditions, which had been 
ſo troubleſome to the Engliſh in for- 
mer times. It ſeemed therefore un- 
neceſſary for Henry the Second to 

uard his coaſts | 
and, being buſied upon the conti- 
nent, he chiefly turned his thoughts 
to the encreaſing and ſtrengthening 
of his land- forces, which he might 
better make uſe of, either to 4 
fend' or enlarge his territories in 
France. Geoffry de Vineſauf tells 
us, that after king Richard the Firſt 
had made himſelf maſter of Cyprus, 
when all his galleys were arrived 
in one of the ports of that iſland, 
the number of them, including 
five which he had taken from the 
Cypriots and added to his own, 
amounted to a hundred ; whereof 
fixty were ſuperior to the common 
armed galleys. And in another 
place he ſays, that a fleet ſo fine, 
and ſo well provided, had never 
been ſeen before. Beſides the gal- 
leys, Richard had with him, when 
he ſailed from the harbour of Meſ- 
ſina in Sicily, a hundred and fifty 
great ſhips, which he uſed as tranſ- 

orts, Theſe, we are told, he 
had ſelected from all the ſhipping 
in the ports of England, Nor- 
mandy, Poitou, and his other ma- 
ritime territories. That moſt of 
the galleys were built before the 
death of his father I think very 
probable ; for they could not other- 
wiſe have been ready to put to 
ſea in ſo ſhort a time after. A 
manuſcript chronicle of the age of 
Henry the Third, cited by Spelman 
in his Gloſſary, ſays, that fifty of 
theſe were triremes, viz. galleys of 
three rows of oars; and that, 
among the other ſhips, thirteen, 
diſtinguiſhed there by the name of 
buſſes, carried, each of them, three 
maſts. Upon the whole I pre- 
ſume, that the more numerous 


y great fleets; 


fleets, mentioned before in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, conſiſted of veſſels 
much ſmaller than this of Richard.“ 

The following remarks on the 
feudal ſyſtem are equally new and 
curious, 

It was a general maxim of the 
feudal law, that a forfeiture of the 
property of the lord in the fief, 
and of all his dominion over his 
vaſlal, was as neceſſary an effect of 
any great breach or negle& of the 
duty which he owed to his vaſſal, 
as the forfeiture of the fief was of a 
ſimilar crime or negle& in the 
vaſſal. Indeed this principle, which 
is ſo conſonant to natural equity 
and natural liberty, was the corner 
ſtone of the whole policy ſettled in 
England by the Normans. So that 
our kings, conſidered as feudal 
lords of this kingdom, were bound 
no leſs to protect their vaſſals in 
all their juſt rights and privileges, 
than their vaſſals were to ſerve 
them; and a failure, on either 
ſide, in theſe reciprocal duties, de- 
ſtroyed the connection, and dif. 
ſolved the obligations of the party 
offended, The inferior vaſſals, in 
all degrees of ſubinfeudation, were 
likewiſe, by virtue of the above- 
mentioned maxim, entirely freed 
from the bond of their homage and 
fealty to their reſpective lords, if 
theſe did not acquit themſelves of 
what they owed to them, agreeably 
to the nature and conditions of 
their original compact It is there- 
fore very apparent, that the ſpirit 
of this ſy ſtem was moſt abhorrent 
irom tyranny, and that the plan 
of it, in all its ſeveral parts, was 
deſigned as much to refilt any op- 
preſſive exertion of power within, 
as any attacks from foreign ene- 
mies.“ | 485 

We ſhall now give our readers 
his Lordſhip's curious account of 

tne 


the martyrdom of Becket, as it 
was called. 

«© While he (Becket) was thus 
preparing himſelf for that mar- 
tyrdom which he ſaid he expected, 
the archbiſhep of York and the 
biſhops of London and Saliſbury 
had gone over to Normandy, and 
at the feet of the king implored 
his juſtice and clemency, for them- 
ſelves, for his whole clergy, and 
for his kingdom. When he had 
heard their complaints he was ex- 
tremely incenſed, and faid, that, 
if all who conſented to his ſon's co- 
ronation wwere to be excommunicated ; 
by the eyes of God, he himſelf ſhould 
not be excepted. The archbiſhop 
however entreated him to proceed 
with diſcretion” and temper in this 
buſineſs. But not being able to 
maſter the violence of his paſſion, 
he broke out into furious expreſ- 
fons of anger, ſaying, “ that a 
0 man whom he had raiſed from the 
« duſt trampled upon the whole 
* kingdom, diſhonoured the whole 
&« royal family, had driven him and 
* his children from the throne, and 
e triumphed there unreſiſted; and, 
« that he was very unfortunate to 
* have maintained ſo many cowardly 
% and ungrateful men in his court, 
% none of whom would revenge him 
* of the injuries be ſuſtained from one 
turbulent prieſt.” Having thus 
vented his 'rage, he thought no 
more of what he had ſaid ; but, un- 
happily for him, his words were 
taken notice of, by ſome of thoſe 
peſts of a court, who are ready to 
catch at every occaſion of ſerving 
the paſſions of a prince to the pre- 
Judice of his honour and intereſt, 
Four gentlemen of his bedcham- 
ber, knights and barons of the 
kingdom, Reginald Fitzurſe, Wil- 
liam de Tracey, Hugh de More- 
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ville, and Richard Brito, makin 
no difference between a ſally o& 
anger, and a ſettled intention to 
command a wicked action, thought 
they ſhould much oblige the king 
by murdering Becket, Never 
theleſs it appears, that they rather 
deſired to induce that prelate, by 
threats and pretended orders from 
the king, to take off the cenſures 
which he had laid on the biſhops ; 
or, in caſe of his refuſal, to carry 


him forcibly out of the kingdom: 
but if, from his reſiſtance, my 


could not ſucceed in either of theſe 
N they reſolved, and even 
ound themſelves by an execrable 
oath, to put him to/death. Thus 
determined they paſſed haſtily o- 


ver to England, without the king's 


knowledge, and went to a caltle 
belonging to Ranulf de Broc, a- 
bout fix miles from Canterbury, 
where they ſtaid all the night, in 
conſultation with him and Robert 
his brother, by what methods they 
ſhould execute their flagitious un- 
dertaking. Ranulf had under his 
orders a band of ſoldiers, who had 
been employed for ſome time in 
guarding the coaſt, They agreed 
to take along with them a num- 


ber of theſe, ſufficient to hinder 


the citizens of Canterbury, or 
any of the knights of Becket's 
houſhold, from attempting to aid 
him ; and on the following day, 
being the twenty-ninth of Decem- 
ber in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy, they came to Can- 
terbury, concealing their arms as 
much as was poflible, and dividing 
their followers into many ſmall 
parties, that they might give no 
alarm. Preſently afterwards the 


four knights entered the caſtle un- 


armed, and a meſſage being ſent 


by them to acquaint the archbi- 


ſhop, 
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ſhop, that they were come to ſpeak 
with him on the part of the Thos 
their maſter, he admitted them 
into his chamber, where the 
found him in converſation wi 

ſome of his clergy. They ſat down 
before him without returning his 
ſalutation; and, after a long fi- 
lence, Reginald Fitzurſe ſaid to 
him, We bring you orders 
«« from the king. Will you hear 
& them in publick, or in pri- 
4% vate?“ Becket anſwered, *© that 
«© ſhould be as pleaſed them beſt.” 
Fitzurſe then defiring him to diſ- 
miſs all his company, he bid them 
leave the room; but the porter 
kept the door open; and after 
the above-mentioned gentleman 
had delivered a part of what he 
called the king's orders, Becket, 
fearing ſome violence from the 
rough manner in which he ſpoke, 
called in again all the clergy who 
were 1n the antichamber, and told 
the four knights, that whatever 
they had to inform him of might 
be ſaid in their preſence, Where- 
upon Fitzurſe commanded him in 
the name of the king to releaſe 
the excommunicated and ſuſpend- 
ed biſhops. He ſaid, the pope, 
not he, had paſſed that ſentence 
upon them, nor was it in his pow- 
er to take it off. They replied, 
it was inflicted by his procure- 
ment, To which he boldly made 
anſwer, that if the pope had been 
pleaſed thus to revenge the injury 
done to the church, confelt, i: 
did not diſpleaſe bim. Theſe words 
gave occaſion to very bitter re- 
proaches from the rage of Fitzurſe. 
He charged the biſhop with having 
violated the reconciliation ſo lately 
concluded, and having formed a 
defign 7o tear the crown from the 


king by theſe acts, and from the 
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head of the young king, Becket 
made anſwer, that /aving the bo- 
nour of God, and his own ſcul, he 
earneſtly deſired to place many 
moxe crowns upon the head of that 
prince, inſtead of taking this off, 
and loved him more tenderly than 
any other man could, except his 
royal father. 

A vehement diſpute then aroſe 
between Fitzurſe and him, about 
ſome words which he affirmed the 
king to have ſpoken, on the day 
when his peace was made, per- 
mitting him to obtain what repa- 
ration or juſtice he could from the 
pope, againſt thoſe biſhops who 
had invaded the rights of his ſee, 
and even promiſing to aſſiſt him 
therein ; for the truth of which he 
appealed to Fitzurſe himſelf, as 
having been preſent. But that 
gentleman conſtantly denied that 
he had heard 1t, or any thing like 
it; and urged the great improba- 
bility that the king ſhould have 
conſented to give up his friends 
to Becket's revenge for what they 
did by his orders. And certainly, 
if it was true, one cannot but 
wonder, that the archbiſhop ſhould 
not have mentioned it in any one 
of his letters, and particularly in 
the account which he wrote to the 

ope of all that paſſed on that day 

he words he repeated there, as 
ſpoken by Henry, even admitting 
that they were given without any 
exaggeration, would not autho- 
riſe the conſtruction he now put 
upon them. But that he himſelf 
did not believe he had. ſuch a com- 
miſſion appears from the appre- 
henſions he expreſt to his Holineſs, 
in a ſubſequent letter, of the of- 
fence that he ſhould give to the 


ex- 
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x rdinary care he took to con- 
ceal his intention till after he had 
performed it. 
Their converſation concerning 
this matter being ended, the four 
knights declared to him, it was 
the king's command, that he and 
all who belonged to him ' ſhould 
depart out of the kingdom ; for 
that neither he nor his ſhould any 
longer enjoy the peace he had 
broken. ' He replied, that he 
would neyer again put the ſea be- 
tween him and his church: add- 
ing, that it would not have been 
for the honour of *the king to have 
ſent ſuch an order. They ſaid, 
they would prove that they 
brought it from the king, and 
urged, as a reaſon for it, Becket's 
having opprobriouſly caſt out of 
the church, at the inſtigation of 
his own furious paſſions, the mi 
niſters and domeſtick ſervants of 
the king; whereas he ought to 
have left their examination and 
iſhment to the royal juſtice, 
He anſwered with warmth, that 
if oy man whatſoever preſumed 
to-infringe the laws of the holy Ro- 
man fee, or the rights of the 
church of Chriſt, and did not 
voluntarily make ſatisfaction, he 
would not ſpare ſuch an offender, 
nor delay any longer to pronounce 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures 2 him. 
They immediately roſe up, and 
going nearer to him, ſaid, We 
* pive you notice that 'you have 
* Jpoken to the peril of your head.” 
His anſwer was, Are you come 
„ to kill me? I have committed my 
© cauſe to the ſupreme judge of all, 
* and am therefore unmoved at your 
* threats. Nor are your ſwords 
* more ready to ftrike than my mind 
&* i; to ſuffer martyrdom,” At theſe 
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words one of them turned to the 
ecclefiaſticks there preſent, and in 
the name of the king commanded 
them to ſecure the perſon of Bec- 
ket; declaring, they ſhould anſwer 
for him, if be eſcaped. Which 
being heard by him, he aſked the 
knights, Why any of them 
„ ſhould imagine he intended to 
*« fly? Neither for fear of the king, 
% nor of any one living, will 1 
** (ſaid he) be driven to flight. I 
* came not hither to fly, but to lan 
* the malice of the impious, and the 
* rage of aſſaſſms.” Upon this 
they went out, and commanded 
the knights of his houſhold, at 
the peril of their lives, to go with 
them, and wait the event in fi- 
lence and tranquillity. Proclama- 
tion was. Jikewiſe made to the ſame 
effect in the city. After their de- 
parture John of Saliſbury re proved 
the primate for having ſpoken to 
them ſo ſharply, and told him, 
he would have done better, if he 
had taken counſel of his friends 
what anſwer to make. 
plied, There is no want of more 
counſel. What I ought to do I 
«« well know,” Intelligence be- 
ing brought to him that the four 
knights were arming, he ſaid with 
an air of unconcern, What mat- 
ters it? let them arm.” Never- 
theleſs ſome of his ſervants ſnut and 
barred the abbey-gate: after 
which the monks who were with 
him, alarmed at his danger, led 
him into the church, where the 
evening ſervice was performing, 
by a private way through the 

cloyſters. | 
The knights were now come 
before the gate of the abbey, and 
would have broken it open with 
inſtraments they had brought = 
[ 


But he re- 


* _ 
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that purpoſe: But Robert de Broc, 
to whom the houſe was better 
known, ſhewed them a paſſage 
through a window, by which they 
got in, and, not finding Becket in 
any chamber of the palace, fol- 
lowed him to the cathedral, When 
the monks within ſaw them coming, 
they haſtened to lock the door; 
but the archbiſhop forbad them to 
do it, ſaying, ©** You ought not to 
c make a caſile of the church. It 
s evill protect us ſufficiently without 
& being ſhut : nor did I come hither 
*« zo reſiſt, but to ſuffer.” Which 
they not regarding, he himſelf 
opened the door, called in ſome of 
the monks, who ſtood without, 
and then went up to the high 
altar. 

The knights, finding no ob- 
ſtacle, ruſhed into the choir, and, 
brandiſhing their weapons, ex- 
claimed. Where is Thomas 
„% Becket ? where is that traitor to 
* the king and kingdom?“ at 
which he making no anſwer, they 
called out more loudly, ©* Where 
* 1s the archbiſhop ?? He then 
turned, and coming down the 
ſteps of the altar, Here am J], 


* no traitor, but a prieſt, What 


% would you have with me? 7 am 
« ready to ſuffer in the name of him 
« who redeemed me with his blood. 
% God forbid that I ſhould fly for 
« fear of your ſwords, or recede 
« from juſtice.” They once more 
commanded him to take off the 
excommunication and ſuſpenſion 
of the biſhops. He replied, ** No 
« fatisfaction has yet been made; 
«« nor will I abfolve them. Then 
„( ſaid they) thou ſhalt inſtantly 
„ die, according to thy deſert. 
& am ready to die (anſwered he) 
«© that the church may obtain liberty 
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* and peace in my blond. But jy 
* the name of God, I forbid you t9 
** turt any of my people,” They 
now ruſhed upon him, and en- 
deavoured to drag him. out of the 
church, with an intention (as they 
afterwards declared themſelves) to 
carry him in bonds to the king ; 
or, if they could not do that, to 
kill him in a leſs ſacred place: 
but he clinging faſt to one of the 
pillars of the choir, they could 
not force him from thence, Dur. 
ing the ſtruggle he ſhook William 
de Tracy ſo roughly, that he al. 
moſt threw him don; and as 
Reginald Fitzurſe preſt harder upon 
him than any of the others, he 
thruit him away, and called him 
pimp. This opprobrious language 
more enraged that violent man; 
he lifted up his ſword againſt the 
head of Becket, who then bowing 
his neck, and joining his hands 
together, in a poſture of prayer, 


recommended his own ſoul, and 


the cauſe. of the church, to God, 
and to the ſaints of that cathedral, 
But one of the monks of Canter- 
bury interpoſing his arm to ward 
off the blow, it was almoſt cut 
off ; and the archbiſhop alſo was 
wounded in the crown of his 
head. He ſtood a ſecond ſtroke, 
which likewiſe fell on his head, in 
the ſame devout poſture, without 
a motion, word, or groan : but, 
after receiving a third, he fell 
proſtrate on his face; and all the 
accomplices preſſing now to a 
ſhare in the murder, a piece of his 
ſkull was ſtruck off by Richard 
Brito. Laſtly, Hugh the ſubdea- 
con, who had joined himſelf to 
them at Canterbury, ſcooped out 
the brains of the dead archbiſhop 
with the point of a ſword, and 


ſcat». 


ſcatte 
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ſcattered them over the pave- 
ment. | | 

Thus in the fifty-third year of 
his age, was aſſaſſinated Thomas 
Becket; a man of preat talents, 
of elevated thoughts, and of in- 
vincible courage; but of a moſt 
violent and turbulent ſpirit ; ex- 
ceſſively paſſionate, haughty, and 
vain-glorious; in his reſolutions 
inflexible, in his reſentments im- 
placable. It cannot be denied that 
he was guilty of a wilful and pre- 
meditated perjury : that he op- 
poſed the neceſſary courſe of pub- 
lic juſtice, and ated in defiance 
of the laws of his country; laws 
which he had moſt ſolemnly ac- 
knowledged and confirmed : nor 
is it leſs evident, that, during the 
heat of this diſpute, he was in 
the higheſt degree ungrateful to a 
very kind maſter, whoſe conh- 
dence in him had been boundleſs, 
and who from a private condition 
had advanced him to be the ſe- 
cond man in his kingdom. On 
what motives he ated can be cer- 
tainly judged of by him alone, 70 
whom all hearts are open, He 
might be miſled by the prejudices 
of a bigotted age, and think he 
was doing an acceptable ſervice to 
God, in contending, even to 
death, for the utmoſt exceſs of 
eccleſiaſtical and papal authority, 
Yet the ſtrength of his under- 
ſtanding, his converſation 1n courts 
and camps, among perſons whoſe 
notions were more free and en- 
larged, the different colour of his 
former life, and the ſuddenneſs ofe 
the change which ſeemed to be 
wrought in him upon his election 
to Canterbury, would make one 
ſuſpect, as many did in the times 
wherein he lived, that he only be- 
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came the champion of the church 
from an ambitious deſire of ſharing 
its power; a power more inde- 
pendant on the favour of the king, 
and therefore more agreeable to the 
haughtineſs of his mind, than that 
which he had enjoyed as a mi- 
niiter of the crown, And this ſuſ- 
picion is encreaſed by the marks 
of cunning and falſeneſs, which 
are evidently ſeen in his conduct 
on fome occaſions. Neither is it 
impoſſible, that, when firſt he aſ- 
ſumed his new character, he might 
act the part of a zealot, merely 
or principally from motives of ar- 
rogance and ambition; yet, af- 
terwards, being engaged, and in- 
flamed by the conteſt, work him- 
ſelf up into a real enthuſiaſm, 
The continual praiſes of thoſe 
with whom he acted, the houours 
done him in his exile by all the 
clergy of France, and the vanity 
which appear ſo predominant in 
his mind, may have conduced to 
operate ſuch a change, He cer- 
tainly ſhewed in the latter part of. 
his life a ſpirit as fervent as the 
warmeſt enthuſiaſt's; ſuch a ſpirit 
indeed as conſtitutes Verein, when: 
it ex2rts itſelf in a cauſe beneficial 
to mankind, Had he defended 
the eſtabliſhed laws of his country, 
and the fundamental rules of civil 
juſtice, with as much zeal and 
intrepidity as he oppoſed them, 
he would have deſerved to be 
ranked with thoſe great men, whoſe 
virtues make one eaſily forget the 
allay of ſome natural imperfec- 
tions: but, unhappily, his good 
qualities were ſo miſapplied, that 
they became no leſs hurtful to 
the public weal of the king- 
dom, than the work of his 
vices,” N. 

Con- 
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Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land. Books the firſt and fecond ; 
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in two volumes quarto. By il. 
liam Blackflone, Eſq; Vinerian 
Prof: for of Law, and Sollicitor- 
general io her Majeſty. The ſecond 
edition. Oxford; printed at the 
Clarendon preſs. 


H E Royal Prophet ſpeak- 

ing of the divine law, ſays 
that it was a light to the eyes of 
the underſtanding, which imparted 
wiſdom to the moſt imple. _ 

It were much to be wiſhed, that 
what David thus ſaid of the laws 
of God, could, almoſt with any 
allowance, be ſaid of the laws of 
men; ſo that while the univerſal 
juſtice, and extenſive principles, on 
which they were founded, ſhould 
enlighten and enlarge the under- 
ſanding of the wiſeſt, their com- 
prehenſi ve clearneſs and perſpicui- 
ty ſhould give immediate infor- 
mation and knowledge to the moſt 
ſimple; and that mankind ſhould 
fear to break them, from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of their apparent and un- 
doubted equity, and a reverential 
ſenſe of the benefits which they 
continually imparted, If even or- 
dinary rulers, who are inveſted 
with an authority merely judicial 
and executive, pretend to claim 
ſome "reſemblance to the Deity, in 
the caſual diſpenſation of law ; it 
ſhould certainly be the part of 

reat legiſlators of nations, to en- 
eavour to reſemble him in the 
permanent eſtabliſhment of it. 

It is unfortunate, that few hu- 
man bodies of law, if any, can 
be ſaid to poſſeſs perſpicuity, to- 
gether with a ſtrict regard to uni- 
verſal juſtice. Thoſe in which the 
Jalus populi is, as it ought always 
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to be, principally conſulted, att 
often exceedingly dark, doubtful, 
and intricate; whilſt thoſe, on the 
other hand, in which any degree 
of clearnefs is to be found, owe it 
chiefly to the will of the ſovereign 
_ pre poſterouſly adopted, as a 
meaſure of a ſubject's right. 
Of theſe two evils; want of per. 
ſpicuity, and want of a ſtrict re. 
gard to univerſal juſtice ; the former 
muſt be allowed to be the moſt to- 
lerable, as it may be conquered by 
an extraordinary degree of appli. 
cation in ſome of the members of 
the community, while the afflu. 
ence conſequent on ſecurity and 
created by 1t, will farniſh others 
with the means, occaſionally to pur- 
chaſe their knowledge and advice; 
The latter evil nothing can com- 
Foe for, except the temporary 
ope of an extraordinary degree of 
wiſdom and goodneſs in the ſove- 
reign ; endowments little to be ex- 
pected and ſeldom to be found in 
men, liable from their cradles to 
imbibe the poiſon of flattery, and | 
the intoxication of power. 

It muſt not however be diſſem- 
bled, but that in the former caſe, 
the neceſſity of fuch a tedious and 
tireſome application, by one part 
of the members of the community, 
to acquire a knowledge of the laws 
of their country, and the conſe- 
quent loſs of time and money, 
which the others muſt be apt to 
pay for the fruits of their labours, 
which in fact is to purchaſe the pro- 
tection of thoſe laws, are too apt to 
weaken, and in time totally to wear 
out of mens minds, that affection 
and reverential awe, which we 
ought to bear towards the laws of 
our country, This habitual affec- 
tion and awe is infinitely * 
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able to the multiplicity of penal 
an&tions, which are the reproach 
of moſt ſyſtems of laws. 

In this ſituation of things, we 
muſt owe no trivial obligation to 
any gentleman of abilities equal 
to the taſk, who will take the 
pains to remove any part of the 
obſcurity in which our ſyſtem of 
laws is involved, and thereby con- 
tribute to render the whole more 
intelligible. It will increaſe this 
obligation if we reflect, that the 
law has been long looked on, as 
the moſt diſagreeable of all ſtu- 
dies; and cf ſo dry, diſguſting, 
heavy a nature, that 2 of 
vivacity and genius were deter- 
red from entering upon it, and 
thoſe of a quite contrary caſt were 
looked upon as the fitteſt to en- 
counter the great difficulties which 
attended a ſcience, which, how- 
ever excellent in its principles, 
lay in ſuch a ſtate of rudeneſs and 
diſorder. - 

Theſe obligations we owe to 
Mr. Blackſtone, who has entirely 
cleared the law of England from 
the rubbiſh in which it was bu- 
ried ; and now ſhews it to the pub- 
lic, in a clear, conciſe, and intel- 
ligible form. This maſterly writer 
has not confined himſelf to diſ- 
charge the taſk of a mere juriſcon- 
ſalt ; he takes a wider range, and 
unites the hiſtorian and politician 
with the lawyer. He traces the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of our laws, de- 
velopes the principles on which 
they are grounded, examines their 
propriety and efficacy, and ſome- 
times points out wherein they may 
be altered for the better. 

It is not to be denied, but that 
many law. writers have before 
wrote treatiſes, which were very 
much to the purpoſe; their inſti- 
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tutes, their digeſts, their abridge- 
ments, and their dictionaries, have 
all their uſe. But Mr. Black- 
ſtone 1s the firſt who has treated 
the law of England as a liberal 
ſcience, His commentaries, be- 
hides affording equal inſtruction, 
are infinitely better calculated to 
render that jinſtruction agreeable. 
His book may vie with the purity 
and elegance of the writers of the 
Roman law in its beſt age. Th 
are not, therefore, the ſubjects of 
England only, or thoſe that un- 
derſtand our language, that are 
likely to be benefitted by this 
work. It will probably be tranſ- 
lated into others of the European 
languages ; and become a diffuſive 
benefit, by bringing other nations 
acquainted with the advantages of 
a free conſlitution. 

Mr. Blackſtone acquaints us in 
his preface, that he gave private 
lectures on the laws of England 
in the univerſity of Oxford, be- 
fore Mr. Viner had left funds to 
eſtabliſh public ones; a circum- 
ſtance greatly to his honour, as ſo 
able a lawyer could not fail of 
empleying his talents to much 
greater advantage at the bar, 
Upon the death of Mr. Viner, the 
— elected him firſt Vine- 
rian profeſſor ; and as this election 
was an honour to the univerſity ; 
ſo it was a happineſs to the me- 
mory of Mr, Viner, that they had 
ſuch a man to elect. 

Mr. Blackſtone introduces what 
he more immediately calls his 
commentaries or lectures, with 
four ſections. The firſt is on the 
ſtudy of the law, in which after 
mentioning many motives of a 
private nature, for its being made 
more or leſs part of almoſt every 
man's education, he very judici- 


ouſly 
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ouſly points out one of a more 
public conſideration, After re- 
marking, that all gentlemen of 
fortune are in conſequence of their 
property, liable to bo called upon 
to eſtabliſh the rights, to eſtimate 
the injuries, to weigh the accuſa- 
tions, and ſometimes to diſpoſe of 
the lives of their fellow, ſubjects, 
by ſerving upon juries: That in 
this fituation they have frequently 
a right to decide, and that upon 
their oath, queſtions of nice 1m- 
portance, in the ſolution of which 
ſome legal {kill is requiſite; eſpe- 
cially where the law and the fact, 
as it often happens, are intimately 
blended together ; he pertinently 
adds: And the general incapa- 
city, even of our beſt juries, to 
do this with any tolerable proprie- 
ty, has greatly Cebaſed their au- 
thority; and has unavoidably 
thrown more power into the hands 
of judges, to direct, controul, and 
even reverſe their verdicts, than 
perhaps the conſtitution intended.“ 
This ſection concludes with a cu- 
rious hiſtory of the many ſtruggles, 
between our and the Roman (com- 
monly called by way of excel- 
lence, the civil) law, and the 
2 victory lately gained by the 
former, by its being put, in con- 
ſequence of Mr. Viner's will, upon 
an equal footing with the latter in 
one of our univerſities, 

The ſecond ſection of the in- 
troduction, is on the nature of 
laws in general. In this ſection, 
the Britiſh conſtitution is proved 
to be the beſt for the bulk of the 
people ; not only in ſpite, but ra- 
ther in conſequence, of the ſhare 
of monarchical power reſiding in 
the prince, and of ariitocratical 
lodged in the nobles. 

The third ſection is on the laws 


3 


of England in general; and the 
fourth treats of the countries ſub. 
ject to thoſe laws. 

What Mr, Blackſtone ſeems 
more properly to conſider as his 
commentaries, is divided into two 
books; the firſt concerning the 
rigats or duties of perſons; the 
ſecond concerning the rights of 
things, or thoſe rights which a 
man may acquire, in and to ſuch 
external things, as are unconnected 
with his perſon, 

The firſt book treats, in as many 
different chapters; of the follow- 
ing ſubjects. Of the abſolute 
rights of individuals; the parlia- 
ment ; the king and his title ; the 
king's royal family ; the councils 
belonging to the king ; the king's 
duties; the king's prerogative ; 
the king's revenue ;— ſubordinate 
magiſtrates; the people, whether 
aliens, denizens, or natives; the 
clergy ; the civil ſtate; the mili- 
tary and maritime ſtates ; maſters 
and ſervants; huſband and wife; 
parent and child; guardian and 
ward ; corporations. 9 

The ſecond book treats, in ſo 
many different chapters likewiſe, 
of property in general; of real 
property; and firſt of corporeal 
hereditaments; of incorporeal he- 
reditaments; of the feodal ſyſtems; 
of the ancient Engliſh tenures; of 
the modern Engliſh tenures ; or 
freehold . eſtates of inheritance ; 


of freeholds not of inheritance; 


of eſtates leſs than freehold; of 


eſtates upon condition; of eſtates 


in poſſeſſion, remainder, and re- 
verſion ; of eſtates in ſeveralty, 
joint tenancy, coparcenary, and 
common; of the title to things 
real in general; of title by de- 
ſcent ; of title by purchaſe ; and 
firſt, by eſcheat ; of title by occu- 
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ancy; of title by proſcription ; 
br Jule by beschme; of tile by 
alienation ; of alienation by deed ; 
of alienation by matter of record ; 
of alienation by ' ſpecial cuſtom ; 
of alienation by deviſe ;' of things 
perſonals of property in things 
perſonal; of title to things 1 
nal, by occupancy; of title by pre- 
rogative, and forfeiture; of title 
by cuſtom ; of title by ſucceſſion, 
2 and judgment; of title 
by gift, grant, and contract; of 
title by bankruptcy ; of teſtament, 
and adminiſtration, 

Theſe diviſions will, we appre- 
hend, be found to be what the au- 
thor intended them, neither too 
large nor comprehenſive on the one 
hand, nor too trifling or minute 
on the other; both circumſtances 
equally productive of confuſion, 
It muſt be added, that no book 
rob s was ever publiſhed, that 
rought down the matter of which 
it treated ſo near the time of pub- 
lication, without the aſſiſtance of 
notes, as this does, 

It now remains that we give 
ſome ſpecimens of the work. 'The 
judicious and elegant account he 
gives of the nature and origin of 
property, is ſo curious, that we 
need make no apology for inſert- 
ing it at length. SE | 
There is nothing which ſo ge- 
nerally ſtrikes the imagination, 
and engages the affections of man- 
kind, as the right of property ; or 
that fole and deſpotic dominion 
which one man claims and exer- 
ciſes over the external things of 
the world, in total exclufion of 
the right of any other individual 
in the univerſe, And yet there 
are very few that will give them- 
ſelves the trouble to conſider the 
original and foundation of this 


right. Pleaſed as we are with the 
You, X, 


poſſeſſion, we ſeem afraid to look 
back to the means by which it 
was acquired, as if fearful of ſome 
defect in our title; or at beſt we 
reſt ſatisfied with the deciſion of 
the laws in our favour, without 
examining the reaſon or authority 
upon which thoſe laws have been 
built. We think it enough that 
our title is derived by the grant 
of the former proprietor, by de- 
ſcent from our anceſtors, or by 
the laſt will and teſtament of the 
dying owner; not caring to re- 
flect that (accurately ak ſtrictly 
ſpeaking) there is no foundation 
in nature or in natural law, why 
a ſet of words upon parchment 
ſhould convey the dominion of 


land; why the ſon ſhould have a 


right to exclude his fellow- creatures 
from a determinate ſpot of ground, 
becauſe his father had done fo be- 
fore him; or why the occupier of 
a particular field or of a jewel, 
when lying on his death-bed and 
no longer able to maintain poſſeſ- 
ſion, ould be entitled to tell the 
reſt of the world which of them 
ſhould enjoy it after him, Theſe 
enquiries, it muſt be owned, 
would be uſeleſs and even trouble- 
ſome in common life. It is well 
if the maſs of mankind will obey 
the laws when made, without 
ſcrutinizing too nicely into the 
reaſons of making them. But 
when law is to be conſidered 'not 
only as matter of practice, but al- 


ſo as a rational ſcience, it cannot 


be improper or uſeleſs to examine 
more deeply the rudiments and 
grounds of theſe poſitive conſtitu- 
tions of ſociety. f 

In the beginning of the world, 


we are informed by holy writ, the 


all bountiful Creator gave to man 


„ dominion over all the earth; and 


« over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
* 25 „over 
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4% over the fowl of the air, and 
« over every living thing that 
„% moveth upon the earth.“ This 
is the only true and ſolid founda- 
tion of man's dominion over exter- 
nal things, whatever airy metaphy- 
ſical notions may have been ſtarted 
by fanciful writers upon this ſub- 
jet. The earth therefore, and all 
things therein, are the general pro- 
perty of all mankind, excluſive of 
other beings, from the immediate 
gift of the creator, And, while 
the earth continued bare of inha- 
bitants, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that all was in common amon 
them, and that every one 3 
from the public ſtock to his own 
uſe ſuch things as his immediate 
neceſſities required. 

Theſe general notions of pro- 
perty were then ſufficient to anſwer 
all the purpoſes of human life ; 
and might perhaps ſtill have an- 
ſwered them, had it been poſſible 
for mankind to have remained in a 
ſtate of primeval ſimplicity: as 
may be collected from the manners 
of many American nations when 
firſt diſcovered by the Europeans ; 
and from the ancient method of 
living among the firſt Europeans 
themſelves, if we may credit either 
the memorials of them preſerved 
in the golden age of the poets, or 
the uniform accounts given by 
hiſtorians of thoſe times, wherein 
« erant omnia communia et indiviſa 
« omnibus, g eluti unum cundtis pa- 
& trimonium efjet.” Not that this 
communion of goods ſeems ever to 
have been applicable, even in the 
ea lieſt ages, to ought but the /ub- 
lance of the thing; nor could be 
extended to the ½ of it, For, 
by the law of nature and reaſon, 
he who firſt began to ule it, ac- 


- 
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quired therein a kind of tranſient 
property, that laſted ſo long as he 
was uſing it, and no longer; or, 
to ſpeak with greater preciſion, 
the right of poſſeſſion continued 
for the ſame time only that the 
act of poſſeſſion laſted. Thus the 
ground was in common, and no 
part of it was the permanent pro- 
perty of any man in particular: 
yet whoever was in the occupation 
of any determinate ſpot of it, for 
reſt, for ſhade, or the like, ac- 
quired for the time a ſort of ow- 
nerſhip, from which it would have 
been unjuſt, and contrary to/ the 
law of nature, to have driven him 
by force; but the inſtant that he 
quitted the uſe or occupation of it, 
another might ſeiſe it without in- 
juſtice, Thus alſo a vine or other 
tree might be ſaid to be in com- 
mon, as all men were equally en- 
titled to its produce; and yet any 
private individual might gain the 
ſole property of the fruit, which 
he had gathered for his own re- 
paſt. A doctrine , well illuſtrated 
by Cicero, who compares the world 
to a great theatre, which 1s com- 
mon to the public, and yet the 


place which any man has taken is 


for the time his own. 

But when mankind increaſed in 
number, craft, and ambition, 1t 
became neceſſary to entertain con- 
ceptions of more permanent do- 
minion ; and to appropriate to in. 
dividuals not the immediate u/e 
only, but the very /u&/ance of the 
thing to be uſed. Otherwiſe in- 
numerable tumults muſt have a- 
riſen, and the good order of the 
world been continually broken and 
diſturbed, while a variety of per- 
ſons were ſtriving who ſhould get 
the firſt occupation of the ſame 
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thing, or diſputing which of them 
had actually gained it. As human 
life alſo grew more and more re- 
fined, abundance of conveniences 
were deviſed to render it more 
eaſy, commodious, and agreeable 
as, habitations for ſhelter and ſafe- 
ty, and raiment for warmth and 
decency. But no man would be 
at the trouble to provide either, ſo 
long as he had only an uſufructu- 
ary property in them, which was 
to ceaſe the inſtant that he quitted 
poſſeſſion ;—i1f, as ſoon as he walk- 
ed out of his tent, or pulled off 
his garment, the next ſtranger who 
came by would have a right to in- 
habit the one, and to wear the 
other. In the caſe of habitations 
in particular, it was natural to ob- 
ſerve, that even the brute creation, 
to whom every thing elſe was in 
common, maintained a kind of 

rmanent property in their dwel- 
es: eſpecially for the protection 
of their young ; that the birds of 
the air had neſts, and the beaſts of 
the field had caverns, the invaſion 
of which they eſteemed a very fla- 
grant injuſtice, and would facri- 
ce their lives to preſerve them. 
Hence a property was ſoon eſta- 
bliſhed in every man's houſe and 
home-ftall; which ſeem to have 
been originally mere temporary 
huts or moveable cabins, ſuited 
to the deſign of. Providence for 
more ſpeedily peopling the earth, 
and ſuited to the wandering life 
of their owners, before any exten- 
five property in the ſoil or ground 
was eſtabliſhed. And there can 
be no doubt, but that moveables 
of every kind became ſooner ap- 
propriated than the permanent ſub- 
ſtantial ſoil: partly becauſe they 
were more ſuſceptible of a long oc- 


cupancy, which might be conti- 
nued for months together without 
any ſenſible interruption, and at 
length by uſage ripen into an eſta- 
bliſhed right : but principally be- 
cauſe few of them could be fit for 
uſe, till improved and meliorated 
by the bodily labour of the occu- 
pant: which bodily labour, be- 
ſtowed upon any ſubje& which 
before lay in common to all men, 
is e allowed to give the 


faireſt and moſt reaſonable title to 


an excluſive property therein. 

The article of food was a more 
immediate call, and therefore a 
more early conſideration, Such, 
as were not contented with the 


' ſpontaneous product of the earth, 


ſought for a more ſolid refreſh- 
ment in the fleſh of beaſts, which 
they obtained by hunting. But 
the frequent diſappointments, in- 
cident to that method of proviſion, 
induced them to gather together 
ſuch animals as were of a more 
tame and ſequacious nature; and 
to eſtabliſh a permanent property 
in their flocks and herds, in order 
to ſuſtain themſelves in a leſs pre- 
carious manner, partly by the 
milk of the dams, and partly by 
the fleſh of the young. The ſup- 
port of theſe their cattle made the 
article of water alſo a very im- 
ortant point, And therefore the 
book of Geneſis (the moſt venera- 
ble monument of antiquity, con- 
ſidered merely with a view to hiſ- 
tory) will furniſh us with frequent 
inſtances of violent contentions 
concerning wells; the excluſive 

roperty of which appears to have 
Bhs. eſtabliſhed in the firſt digger 
or occupant, even in ſuch places 
where the ground and herbage re- 


mained yet in common, Thus 
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we find Abraham, who was but a 
ſojourner, aſſerting his right to a 
well in the country of Abimelech, 
and exacting an oath for his ſecu- 
rity, „ becauſe he had digged 
se that well.” And Iſaac, about 
ninety years afterwards, reclaim- 
ed this his father's property ; and, 
after much contention, with the 
Philiſtines, was ſuffered to enjoy it 
In peace. 

All this while the ſoil and paſ- 
ture of the earth remained ſtill in 
common as before, and open to 
every occupant : except . perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where the neceflity of a ſole and 
excluſive property in lands (for 
the ſake of agriculture) was ear- 
lier felt, and therefore more rea- 
dily complied with, Otherwiſe, 
when the multitude of men and 
cattle had conſumed every conve- 
nience on one ſpot of ground, it 
was dee med a natural right to ſeize 
upon and occupy ſuch cther lands 
as would more eaſily ſupply their 
neceſſities. This practice is {till 
retained among the wild and un- 
cultivated nations that have never 
been formed into civil ſtates, like 
the Tartars and others in the eaſt; 
where the climate itſelf, and the 
boundleſs extent of their territory, 
conſpire to retain them ftill in the 
ſame ſavage ſtate of vagrant liber- 
ty, which was univerial in the 
earlieſt ages; and which Tacitus 
informs us continued among the 
Germans till the decline of the 
Roman empire. We have alſo a 
ſtriking example of the ſame kind 
in the hiſtory of Abraham and his 
nephew Lot. When their joint 


ſubſtance became ſo great, that 
Paſture and other conveniencies 
grew ſcarce, the natural conſe- 


5 


quence was that a ftrife aroſe he. 
tween their ſervants; ſo that it 
was no longer practicable to dwell 
together. This contention Abra. 
ham thus endeavoured to compoſe : 
let there be no ſtrife, I pra 
«« thee, between thee and me. Fd 
* not the whole land before thee ? 
Separate thyſelf, I pray thee, 
% from me. If thou wilt take 
* the left hand, then I will go to 
«« the right; or if thou depart to 
* the right hand, then I will g0 
* to the left.“ This plainly im- 
plies an acknowledged right, in ei- 
ther, to occupy whatever ground 
he pleaſed, that was not pre- occu- 
pied by other tribes. And Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and beheld 
all the plain of Jordan, that it 
«© was well watered every where, 
even as the garden of the Lord. 
© Then Lot choſe him all the 
plain of Jordan, and journey- 
« ed eaſt; and Abraham dwelt 
in the land of Canaan.” 
Upon the ſame principle was 
founded the right of migration, or 
ſending colonies to find out new 
habitations, when the mother- 
country was overcharged with in- 
habitants; which was practiſed 
as well by the Phenicians and 
Greeks, as the Germans,. Scy- 
thians, and other northern peo- 
ple. And, ſo long as it was con- 
fired to the ſtocking and cultiva- 
tion of deſert uninhabited coun- 
tries, it kept ſtrictly within the 
limits of the law of nature. But 
how far the ſeiſing on countries al- 
ready peopled, and driving out or 
maſſacring the innocent and de- 
fenceleſs natives, merely becauſe 
they differed from their invaders 
in language, in religion, in cuſ- 
toms, in government, or in co- 
lour; 
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Jour ; how far ſuch conduct was 
conſonant to nature, to reaſon, or 
to chriſtianity, deſerved well to be 
conſidered by thoſe, who have ren- 
dered their names immortal by 
thus civilizing mankind. 

As the world by degrees grew 
more populous, it daily became 
more difficult to find out new ſpots 
to inhabit, without encroaching 
upon former occupants; and, by 
conſtantly occupying the ſame in- 
dividual ſpot, the fruits of the 
earth were conſumed, and its ſpon- 
taneous produce deſtroyed, with- 
out any proviſion for a future ſup- 
ply or ſucceſſion. It therefore be- 
came neceſſary to purſue ſome re- 
* method of providing a con- 

ant ſubſiſtence; and this neceſſi- 
ty produced, or at leaſt promoted 
and encouraged, the art of agri- 
culture. And the art of agricul- 
ture, by a regular connection and 
conſequence, introduced and efta- 
bliſhed the idea of a more perma- 
nent property in the ſoil, than had 
hitherto been received and adopted. 
It was clear that the earth would 
not produce her fruits in ſufficient 
quantities, without the aſſiſtance 
of tillage : but who. would be at 
the pains of tilling it, if another 
might watch an opportunity to 
ſeifs upon and enjoy the product ot 
hi: induſtry, art, and labour ? had 


not therefore a ſeparate property 


in lands, as well as moveables, 
been veſted in ſome individuals, 
the world muſt have continued a 
foreſt, and men have been mere 
animals of prey; which, accord- 
ing to ſome philoſophers, is the 
genuine ſtate of nature. Whereas 
now (ſo graciouſly has Providence 
interwoven our duty and our hap- 
pineſs together) the reſult of this 
very neceſſity has been the eno- 


bling of the human ſpecies, by 
giving it opportunities of improv- 
ing its rational faculties, as well as 
of exerting its natural, Neceſſity 
1 property; and, in order to 
inſure that property, recourſe was 
had to civil ſociety, which brought 
along with it a long train of inſe- 
parable concomitants ; ſtates, go- 
vernment, laws, puniſhments, and 
the public exerciſe of religious du- 
ties. Thus connected together, it 
was found that a part only of ſo- 
ciety was ſufficient to provide, by 
their manual labour, for the ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtence of all; and lei- 
ſure was given to others to culti- 
vate the human mind, to invent 
uſeful arts, and to lay the founda- 
tions of ſcience. 

The only queſtion remaining is, 
how this property became actual- 
ly veſted; or what it is that gave 
a man an excluſive right to retain 
in a permanent manner that ſpeci- 
fic land, which before belonged 
generally to every body, but par- 
ticularly to nobody. And, as we 
before obſerved that orcupancy 
gave the right to the temporary 
1% of the ſoil, ſo it is agreed upon 
all hands that occupancy gave al- 
ſo the original right to the perma- 
nent property in the /ub/tance of 
the earth itſelf; which excludes 
every one elſe but the owner from 
the uſe of it, There 1s indeed 
ſome difference among the writers 
on natural law, concerning the 
reaſon why occupancy ſhould con- 
vey this right, and inveſt one with 
this abſolite property: Grotius 
and Puffendorff inſiſting, that this 


right of occupancy 1s founded up- . 


on a tacit and implied aſſent of 
all mankind, that the firſt occu- 
pant ſhould become the owner; 
and Barbeyrac, Titius, Mr, Locke, 
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and others, holding, that there is 
no ſuch implied aſſent, neither is 
it neceſſary that there ſhould be; 
for that the very act of occupancy, 
alone, being a degree of bodily 
labour, is from a principle of na- 
tural juſtice, without any conſent 
or compact, ſufficient of infelf to 
gain a title. A diſpute that ſavours 
too much of nice and ſcholaſtic re- 
finement! However, both ſides 
agree in this, that occupancy i; 
the thing by which the title was 
in fact originally gained; every 
man ſeiſing to his own continued 
uſe ſuch ſpots of ground as he 
found moſt agreeable to his own 
convenience, provided he found 
them unoccupied by any one 
elſe. 

Property, both in lands and 
moveables, being thus originally 
acquired by the firſt taker, which 
taking amounts to a declaration 
that he intends to appropriate the 
thing to his own uſe, it remains in 
him, by the principles of univer- 
ſal law, till ſach time as he does 
ſome other act which ſhews an in- 
tention to abandon it: for then it 
becomes, naturally ſpeaking, pub- 
lici juris once more, and is liable 
to, be again appropriated by the 
next occupant, So if one is poſ- 
ſeſled of a jewel, and caſts it into 
the ſea, or a public highway, this 
is ſuch an expreſs dereliction, that 
a property will be yeſted in the 
firit tortunate finder that will ſeiſe 
it to his own uſe. But if he hides 
it privately in the earth, or other 
ſecret place, and it is diſcovered, 
the finder acquires no property 
therein; for the owner hath not 
by this act declared any intention 
to abandon it, but rather the con- 
trary: and if he loſes or drops 


it by accident, it cannot be col. 
lected from thence, that he deſign- 
ed to quit the poſſeſſion; and there. 
fore 1n ſuch caſe the property till 
remains in the loſer, who may claim 
it again of the finder, And this, 
we may remember, is the dodrine 
of the law of England, with rela. 
tion to treaſure trove. 

But this method, of one man's 
abandoning his property, and a- 
nother's ſeiſing the vacant poſſeſ- 
fion, however well founded in 
theory, could not long ſubſiſt in 
fact. It was calculated merely 
for the rudiments of civil ſociety, 
and neceſſarily ceaſed among the 
complicated intereſts and artificial 
refinements of polite and eſta- 
bliſhed governments. In theſe it 
was found, that what became in- 
convenient or uſeleſs to one man, 
was highly convenient and uſeful 
to another; who was ready to 
give in exchange for it ſome equi- 
valent, that was equally delirable 
to the former proprietor, Thus 
mukual convenience introduced 
commercial traffic, and the reci- 
procal transfer of property by ſale, 
grant, or conveyance : which may 
be conſidered either as a conti— 
nuance of the original poſſeſſion 
which the firſt occupant had; or 
as an abandoning of the thing by 
the preſent owner, and an imme- 
diate ſucceſſive occupancy of the 


ſame by the new proprietor, The 


voluntary dereliction of the owner, 
and delivering the poſſeſſion to a- 
nother individual, amount to Aa 
transfer of the property ; the pro- 
2 declaring his intention no 
onger to &ccupy the thing himſelf, 
but that his own right of occu- 
pancy ſhall be veſted in the new 
acquirer. Or, taken in the other 

light, 
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light, if I agree to part with an 
acre of my land to Titius, the 
deed of conveyance is an evidence 
of my having abandoned the pro- 
pry. and Titius, being the only 
or firſt man acquainted with ſuch 
my intention, immediately ſteps 
in and ſeiſes the vacant poſſeſſion : 
thus the conſent expreſſed by the 
conveyance gives Titius a good 
right againſt me; and poſſeſſion, 
or occupancy, confirms that 
* againſt all the world be- 
ſides 


way, of abandoning property, is 
by the death of the occupant : 
when, both the actual poſſeſſion 
and intention of keeping poſſeſſion 
ceaſing, the property, which is 
founded upon ſuch poſſeſſion and 
intention, ought alſo to ceaſe of 
courſe. For, naturally ſpeaking, 
the inſtant a man ceaſes to be, he 
ceaſes to have any dominion : elle, 
if he had a right to diſpoſe of his 
acquiſitions one moment beyond 
his life, he would alſo have a right 
to direct their diſpoſal for a mil- 
lion of ages after him; which 
would be highly abſurd and incon- 
venient. All property muſt there- 
fore ceaſe upon death, conſidering 
men as abſolute individuals, and 
unconnected with civil ſociety : 
for then, by the principles before 
eſtabliſhed, the next immediate oc- 
cupant would acquire a right in all 
that the deceaſed poſſeſſed. But as, 
under civilized governments, which 
are calculated for the peace of 
mankind, ſuch a conſtitution would 
be productive of endleſs diſtur- 
bances, the univerſal law of almoſt 
every nation (which is a kind of 
ſecondary law of nature) has ei- 
ther given the dying perſon a 


| 


T he moſt univerſal and effectual 
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poet of continuing his property, 
y diſpoſing of his poſſeſſions b 
will; or, in caſe he neglects to ail. 


poſe of it, or is not permitted to 


make any diſpoſition at all, the 


municipal law of the country then 


ſteps in, and declares who ſhall be 
the ſucceſſor, repreſentative, or 
heir of the deceaſed ; that is, who 
alone ſhall have a right to enter 


upon this vacant poſſeſſion, in or- 


der to avoid that confuſion, which 
its becoming again common would 
occaſion, And farther, in caſe no 
teſtament be permitted by the law, 
or none be made, and no heir 
can be found ſo qualified as the 
law requires, ſtill, to prevent the 
robuſt title of occupancy from 
again taking place, the doctrine 
of eſcheats is adopted in almoſt 
every country; whereby the ſove- 
reign of the ſtate, and thoſe who 
claim under his authority, are the 
ultimate heirs, and ſucceed to thoſe 
inheritances, to which no other ti- 
tle can be formed. | 
The right of inheritance, or 
deſcent to the children and rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, ſeems to 
have been allowed much earlier 
than the right of deviſing by teſ- 
tament. We are apt to conceive 
at firſt view that it has nature on 
its fide; yet we often miſtake 
for nature what we find eftabliſh- 
ed by long and inveterate cuſtom. 
It is certainly a wiſe and effeQual, 
but clearly a political, eſtabliſh- 
ment; ſince the permanent right 
of property, veſted in the anceſtor 
himiclf, was no zatural, but mere- 
ly a civil, right. It is true, that 
the tranſmiſſioa of one's poſſeſ- 
ſions to poſterity has an evident 
tendency to make a man a good 
citizen and a uſeful member of 
U4 ſo- 
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ſociety ; it ſets the paſſions on the 
fide of duty, and prompts a man 
to deſerve well of the public, when 
he is ſure that the reward of his 
ſervices will not die with himſelf, 
but be tranſmitted to thoſe with 
whom he is connected by the dear- 
eſt and moſt tender affections. 
Yet, reaſonable as this foundation 
of the right of inheritance may 
ſeem, it is probable that its im- 
mediate original aroſe not from 
ſpeculations altogether ſo delicate 
and refined ; ano, if not from for- 
tuitous circumitances, at leaſt from 
a plainer and more ſimple prin- 
ciple. A man's children or near- 
elt relations are uſually about him 
on his death-bed, and are the ear- 
lieſt witneſſes of his deceaſe. They 
became therefore generally the 
next immediate occupants, till at 
length io proceſs of time this fre- 
quent uſage ripened into general 
Jaw. And therefore alſo in the 
earlieſt ages, on failure of chil- 
dren, a man's ſervants born under 
his roof were allowed to be his 
heirs; being immediately on the 
ſpot when he died, For we find 
the old patriarch Abraham ex- 
preſsly declaring, that ** ſince 
God had given him no ſeed, his 
e fleward Eliezer, one born in his 
„ houſe, was his heir.“ 

While property continued only 
for life, teſtaments -vere uſeleſs 
and unknown; and, when it be- 
came inheritable, the inheritance 
was long indefeaſible, and the 
Children or heirs at law were in- 
capable of excluſion by will, Till 
at length it was found, that fo 
ſtrict a rule of inheritance made 
heirs diſobedient and headſtrong, 
defrauded creditors of their juſt 
debts, and prevented many pro- 


vident fathers from dividing or 
charging their eſtates as the exi. 
ence of their families required, 

his introduced pretty general. 
ly the right of diſpoſing one's 
property, or a part of it, by 7% 
tament ; that is, by written or oral 
inſtructions properly witne/ed and 
authenticated, according to the 
pleaſure of the deceaſed 3 which 
we therefore emphatically ſtile his 
will, This was eltabliſhed in 
ſome countries much later than in 
others. With us in England, till 
modern times, a man could only 
diſpoſe of one third of his move. 
ables from his wife and children ; 
and in general, no will was per- 
mitted of lands till the reign of 
Henry the eighth; and then only 
of a certain portion: for it was 
not till after the reſtoration that 
the power of deviſing real pro- 
perty became ſo univerſal as at 
preſent, 

Wills therefore and teſtaments, 
rights of inheritance and ſucceſ- 
ſions, are all of them creatures of 
the civil or municipal laws, and 
accordingly are in all reſpects re- 
gulated by them; every diſtinct 
country having different ceremo- 
nies and requifites to make a 
teſtament completely valid: nei- 
ther does any thing vary more 
than the right of inheritance under 
different national eſtabliſhments, 
In England particularly, this di- 
verſity is carried to ſuch a length, 
as if it had been meant to point 
out the power of the laws in re- 
gulating the ſucceſſion to property, 
and how futile every claim mult 
be that has not its foundation 1n 
the poſitive rules of the ſtate. In 

erſonal eſtates the father may ſuc- 
ed to his children; in landed 
pro- 
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erty he never can be their 
immediate heir, by any the re- 
moteſt poſſibility: in general only 
the eldeſt ſon, in ſome places only 
the e av in others all the 
ſons together, have a right to ſuc- 
ceed to the inheritance: in real 
eſtates males are preferred to fe- 
males, and the eldeſt male will 
uſually exclude the reſt; in the 
diviſion of perſonal eſtates, the fe- 
males of equal degree are admit- 
ted together with the males, and 
no right of primogeniture is al- 
lowed. 
This one conſideration may 
help to remove the ſcruples of 
many well-meaning perſons, who 
ſet up a miſtaken conſcience in 
oppolition to the rules of law. If 
a man diſinherits his ſon, by a will 
duly executed, and leaves his e- 
ſtate to a ſtranger, there are many 
who conſider this proceeding as 
contrary to natural juſtice : while 
others ſo ſcrupulouſly adhere to 
the ſuppoſed intention of the dead, 
that if a will of lands be atteſted 
by only two witneſſes init:ad of 
three, which the law requires, they 
are apt to imagine that the heir 1s 
bound in conſcience to relinquiſh 
his title to the deviſee. But both 
of them certainly proceed upon 
very erroneous principles: as if, 
on the one hand, the ion had by 
nature a right to ſucceed to his fa- 
ther's hs ; or as if, on the 
other hand, the owner was by na- 
ture intitled to direct the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his praperty after his 
own deceaſe, Whereas the law 
of nature ſuggeſts, that on the 
death of the poſſeſſor the eſtate 
ſhould again become common, 
and be open to the next occupant, 


unleſs otherwiſe ordered for the 


ſake of civil peace by the poſitive 
law of ſociety. The poſitive law 
of ſociety, which is- with us the 
municipal law of England, di- 
rects it to veſt in ſuch perſon as the 
laſt proprietor ſhall by will, at- 
tended with certain requifites, ap- 
point; and, in defect of ſuch ap- 
33 to go to ſome particu- 
ar perſon, who, from the reſult 
of certain local conſtitutions, ap- 
ears to be the heir at law. Hence 
it follows, that, where the ap- 
p"1ntment is regularly made, there 
cannot be a ſhadow of right in 
any one but the perſon appointed ; 
and, where the neceſſary requiſites 
are omitted, the right of the heir 
is equally ſtrong. and built upon 
as ſolid a foundation, as the right 
of the deviſee would have been, 
ſuppoſing ſuch requiſites were ob- 
ſerved. 

Bur, after all, there are ſome 
few things, which, notwithſtanding 
the general introduction and con- 
tinuance of property, muſt ſtill un- 
avoidably remain in common; be- 
ing ſuch wherein nothing but an 
uſufructuary property is capable of 
being bad; and therefore they 
ſti]] belong to the firſt occupant, 
during the time he holds poſſeſſion 
of them, and no longer. Such 
(among others) are the elements of 
light, air, and water; which a 
man may occupy by means of his 


windows, his gardens, his mills, - 


and other conveniencies : ſuch alſo 
are the generality of thoſe animals 
which are ſaid to be fere nature, 
or of a wild and untameable diſ- 
poſition; which any man may 
ſeiſe upon and keep for his own 
ute or pleaſure, All cheſe things, 
ſo long as they remain in poll 
ſion, every man has a right to 


enjoy 
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en joy without diſturbance ; but if 
once they eſcape from his cuſlody, 
or he voluntarily abandous the uſe 
of them, they return to the com- 
mon ſtock, and any man elſe has 
an equal right to ſeiſe and enjoy 
them afterwards. 

Again ; there are other things, 
in which a permanent property 
may ſubſiſt, not only as to the 
temporary uſe, but alſo the ſolid 
ſubſtance: and which yet would 
be frequently found without a 
proprietor, had not the wiſdom 
of the law provided a remedy to 
obviate this inconvenience. Such 
are foreſts and other waſte grounds, 
which were omitted to be appro- 
priated in the general diſtribution 
of lands: ſuch alſo are wrecks, 
eſtrays, and that ſpecies of wild 
animals, which the arbitrary con- 
ſtitutions of pofitive law have diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
well-known appellation of game. 
With regard to theſe and ſome 
others, as diſturbances and quar- 
rels would frequently ariſe among 
individuals, contending about the 
acquiſition of this ſpecies of pro- 
perty by firſt occupancy, the law 

as therefore wiſely cut up the root 
of diſſenſion, by velling the things 
themſelves in the ſovercign of the 
ſtate; or elſe in his repreſenta- 
tives, appointed and authorized by 
him, being uſually the lords of 
manors. And thus the legiſlature 
of England has unirerſally pro- 
moted the grand ends of civil ſo- 


ciety, the peace and ſecurity of' 


individuals, by ſteadily purſuing 
that wiſe and orderly maxim, of 
aſſigning to every thing capable of 
ownerſhip a legal and determinate 
owner,” | 

We ſhall conclude with the ac- 
count which our learned writer 


gives of the Feodal Syſtem ; which, 


though a ſubject often handled, ap- 


pears new in his hands, 

lt is impoſſible to underſtand, 
with any degree of accuracy, either 
the civil conſtitution of this king. 
dom, or the aws which regulate 
its landed property, without ſome 
general acquaintance with the 
nature and doctrine of feuds, or 
the feodal law; a ſyſtem fo uni- 
verſally received throughout Eu- 
rope, upwards of twelve centuries 
ago, that Sir Henry Spelman does 
not ſcruple to call it the law 
of nations in our weſtern world. 
This chapter will be therefore de- 
dicated to this enquiry. And 
though in the courſe of our ob- 
ſervations in this and many other 
parts of the preſent book, we may 
have occaſion to ſearch pretty 
highly into the antiquities of our 
Engliſh juriſprudence, yet ſurely 
no induſtrious ſtudent will imagine 
his time miſ-employed, when he 
is led to conſider that the obſelete 
doctrines of our laws are frequentiy 
the foundation, upon which what 
remains is erected ; and that it is 
impracticable to comprehend many 
rules of the modern law, in a 
ſcholar-like ſcientifical manner, 
without having recourſe to the 
antient. Nor will theſe reſearches 
be altogether void of rational en- 
rertainment as well as uſe: as in 
viewing the majeſtic ruins of Rome 
or Athens, of Balbec or Palmyra, 
it adminiſters both pleaſure and 
inſtruction to compare them with 
the draughts of the ſame edifices, 
in their priſtine proportion aud 
ſplendor, 

The conſtitution of feuds had 
its original from the military po- 
licy of the northern or Celtic na- 
tions, the Goths, the Hunns, the 

Franks, 
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Franks, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards, who all migrating from 
the ſame officina gentium, as Crai 
very juſtly entitles it, poured them- 
ſelves in vaſt quantities into all the 
regions of Europe, at the declen- 
fion of the Roman empire. It was 
brought by them from their own 
countries, and continued in their 
reſpective colonies as the moſt 
likely means to ſecure their new 
acquiſitions: and, to that end, 
large diſtricts or parcels of land 
were allotted by the conquering 
general to the ſuperior officers of 
the army, and by them dealt out 
again in ſmaller parcels or allot- 
ments to the inferior officers and 
moſt deſerving ſoldiers. Theſe al- 
lotments were called feoda, feuds, 
fiefs, or fees; which laſt appella- 
tion in the northern languages ſig- 
nifies a conditional ſtipend or re- 
ward, Rewards or ſtipends they 
evidently were; and the condition 
annexed to them was, that the 
offefior ſhould do ſervice faith- 
Fully, both at home and in the 
wars, to him by whom they were 
given ; for which purpoſe he took 
the juramentum fidelitatis, or oath 
of feaity : and in caſe of the breach 
of this condition and oath, by not 
performing the ſtipulated ſervice, 
or by delerting the lord in battle, 
the lands were again to revert to 
him who granted them, 
Allotments thus a quired, na- 
turally engaged ſuch as accepted 
them to detend them: and, as 
they all ſprang from the ſame right 
of conqueſt, no part could ſubſiſt 
independent cf the whole; where- 
fore all givers as well as receivers 
were mutually bound to defend 
each others poſſeſſions. But, as 
that could not effectually be done 
in a tumultuous irregular way, go- 


299 
verament, and to that purpoſe ſub- 
ordination, was neceſſary. Every 
receiver of lands, or feudatory, was 
therefore bound, when called upon 


by his benefactor, or immediate 


lord of his feud or fee, to do all 
in his power to defend him. Such 
beneiaftor or lord was likewiſe 
ſubordinate to and under the com- 
mand of his immediate benefactor 
or ſuperior ; and ſo upwards to the 
prince or general himſelf, And 
the ſeveral lords were alſo recipro- 
cally bound, in their reſpective 
gradations, to protect the poſſe ſ- 
ſions they had given. Thus the 
feodal connection was eſtabliſhed, 
a proper military ſubjection was 
naturally introduced, and an army 
of feudatories were always ready 
enliſted, and mutually prepared to 
muſter, not only in defence of each 
man's own ſeyeral property, bur 
alſo in defence of the whole, and 
of every part of this their newly 
acquired country: the prudence 
of which conſtitution was ſoon ſuf- 
ficiently viſible in the ſtrength and 
ſpirit, with which they maintained 
their conquelts, 

The univerſality and early uſe 


of this feodal plan, among all 


thoſe nations which, in complai- 
ſance to the Romans, we ſtill call 
baibarous, may appear from what 
is recorded of the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, nations of the ſame north- 
ern original as thoſe whom we 
haye been deſcribing, at their firſt 
irruption into Italy about a cen- 
tury beſore the chriſtian ra. 
They demanded of the Romans, 
„ ut martius populus aliquid fibi 
& terre daret, quaſi ſtipendium 2 
© ceterum, ut wellet, ' manibus at- 
«© que armis ſuis uteretur,” The 
ſenſe of which may be thus ren- 
dered; they defired ſtipendiary 


lands 
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lands (that is, feuds) to be allowed 
them, to be held by military and 
other perſonal ſervices, whenever 
their lords ſhould call upon them. 
'This was evidently the ſame con- 
ſtitution, that diſplayed itſclf more 
fully about ſeven hundred years 
afterwards; when the Salii, Bur- 
gundians, and Franks, broke in 
upon Gaul, the Viſigoths on Spain, 
and the Lombards upon Italy, and 
introduced with themſelves this 
northern plan of polity, ſerving at 
once to diſtribute, and to protect, 
the territories they had newly 
gained. And from hence it 1s 
probable that the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus took the hint, of 
dividing lands conquered from the 
enemy among his generals and 
victorious ſoldiery, on condition 
of receiving military ſervice from 
them and their heirs for ever. 
Scarce had theſe northern con- 
querors eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
their new dominions, when the 
wiſdom of their conſtitutions, as 
well as their perſonal valour, al- 
larmed all the princes of Europe; 
that is, of thoſe countries which 
had formerly been Roman pro- 
vinces, but had re oled, or were 
deferted by their old maſters, in 
the general wre k of the empire, 
Wherefore molt, if not all, of them 
thought it neceſſary to enter into 
the {ame or a ſimilar plan of policy, 
For whereas, before, the poſſeſ- 
fons of their ſubjects were per- 
fectly allodial; that is, wholly 
independent, and held of no ſu- 
perior at all) now they parcelled 
out their royal territories, or per- 
ſuaded their ſubjects to ſarrender 
up and retake their own landed 
roperty, under the like feodal ob- 
0 of military fealty, And 
thus, in the compals of a very few 


years, the feodal conſtitution, or the 
doctrine of tenure, extended itſelf 
over all the weſtern world. Which 
alteration of landed property, in 
ſo very material a point, neceſſarily 
drew after it an alteration of laws 
and cuſtoms: ſo that the feodal 
laws ſoon drove out the Roman, 
which had hitherto univerſally ob- 
tained, but now became for many 
centuries loſt and forgotten ; and 
Italy itſelf (as ſome of the civilians, 
with more ſpleen than judgment, 
have expreſſed it) belluinas, atque 


ferinas, immaneſque Longobardorum 


leges accepit. 

But this feodal polity, which was 
thus by degrees eſtabliſhed over all 
the continent of Europe, ſeems not 
to have been received in this part 
of our iſland, at leaſt not univer- 
ſally and as a part of the national 
conſtitution, till the reign of Wil- 
liam the Norman. Not but that 
it is reaſonable to believe, from 
abundant traces in our hiftory and 
laws, that even 1n the times of the 
Saxons, who were a ſwarm from 
what Sir William Temple calls the 
ſame northern hive, ſomething ſi- 
milar to this was in uſe: yet not fo 
exteaſively, nor attended with all 
the rigour that was afterwards im- 
porte by the Normans. For the 
Saxons were firmly ſettled in this 
iſland, at leaſt as early as the year 
600 : and 1t was not till two centu- 
ries after, that feuds arrived to their 
full vigour aud maturity, even on 
the continent of Europe. 

This introduction however of the 
feodal tenures into England by 
king William, does not ſeem to have 
been effected immediately after the 
conqueſt, nor by the mere arbitrary 
will and power of the conqueror; 
but to have been conſented to by the 


great council of the nation long wee 
| is 
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his title was eſtabliſned. Indeed, 
from the prodigious ſlaughter of 
the Engliſh nobility at the battle 
of Haſlings, and the fruitleſs in- 
ſurrections of 'thoſe who ſurvived, 
ſuch numerous forfeitures had ac- 
crued, that he was able to reward 
his Norman followers with very 
large and extenſive poſſeſſions : 
which gave a handle to the monkiſh 
hiſtorians, and ſuch as have impli- 
citly followed them, to repreſent 
him as having by right of the 
ſword ſeiſed on all the lands of Eog- 
land, and dealt them out again 
to his own favourites, A ſuppo- 
fition, grounded upon a miſtaken 
ſenſe of the word congueſt; which, 
in it's feodal acceptation, ſignifies 
no more than acqui/i/ion ; and this 
has led many haſty writers into a 
ſtrange hiſtorical miſtake, and one 
which upon the ſlighteſt examina- 
tion will be found to be molt un- 
true. However, certain 1t 1s, that 
the Normans now began to gain 
very large poſſeſſion in England: 
and their regard for the feodal law, 
under which they had long lived, 
together with the king's recom- 
mendation of this polity to the 
Engliſh, as the beſt way to put 
themſelves on à military footing, 
and thereby to prevent any future 
attempts from the continent, were 
probably the reaſons that prevailed 
to effect its eſtabliſhment here. 
And perhaps we may be able to 
aſcertain the time of this great re- 
volution in our landed property 
with a tolerable degree of exact- 
neſs, For we learn from the Saxon 
Chronicle, that in the nineteenth 
year of King William's reign an 
invaſion was apprehended from 
Denmark ; and the military con- 
ſtitution of the Saxons being then 
laid aſide, and no other introduced 


301 
in its ſtead, the kingdom was 
wholly defenceleſs: which occa- 
ſioned the king to bring over a 
large army of Normans and Bre- 
tons, who were quartered upon 
every landholder, and greatly op- 
preſſed the people. This apparent 
weakneſs, together with the grie- 
vances occaſioned by a foreign 
force, might co-operate with the 
king's remonſtrances, and the bet- 
ter incline the nobility to liſten to 
his propoſals for putting them in 
a poſture of defence, For, as ſoon 
as the danger was over, the king 
held a great council to inquire 
into the ſtate of the nation; 
the immediate conſequence of 
which was the compiling of the 
great ſurvey called domeſday book, 
which was finiſhed in the next year : 
and in the latter end of that very 
year the king was attended by all 
his nobility at Sarum ; where all 
the principal landholders ſubmitted 
their lands to the yoke of military 
tenure, became the king's vaſſals, 
and did homage and fealty to his 
perſon, This ſeems to have been 
the zra of formally introducing 
the feodal tenures by law; and 
probably the very law, thus made 
at the council of Sarum, is that 
which is ſtill extant, and couched 
in theſe remarkable words: “ a- 
& tuimus, u? emnes liberi homines 
« foedere & ſacramento affirment, 
% quod intra & extra univerſum 
*« regium Angliae Wilhelmo regi 
* domino ſuo fideles : volunt; 
terras & honores illius omni fide- 
lilate ulique ſervare cum eo, & 
contra iuinucos & alienigenas de- 
© fendere.”” The terms of this law 
(as Sir Martin Wright has ob- 
ſerved) are plainly dal: for, 
firſt, it requires the oath of 
fealty, which made in the —_ 
Gs 
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of the feudiſts every man that took 
it a tenant or vaſlal ; and, ſecondly, 
the tenants obliged themſelves to 
defend their lords territories and 
titles againſt all enemies foreign 
and domeſtic. 
matter out of diſpute is another 
law of the ſame collection, which 
exaQs the performance of the mili- 
tary feodal ſervices, as ordained by 
the general council. Omnes co- 
„% mites, & barones, & milites, & 
« ſervientes, & univerſi liberi ho- 
% mines totius regui noſtri prædicti, 
« habeant Y teneant je ſemper bene 
« in armis & in equis, ut decet S 
„% oportet : Sn. ſemper prompti & 
« bene parati ad ſervitium ſuum in- 
« tegrum nobis explendum & peragen- 
% dum cum opus fuerit ; ſecundum quod 
% nobis debent de ferdis & tenementis 
« ſuis de jure facere; & cut illis 
« fatuimus per commune concilium to- 
% tins regni noſtri prædicti.“ 

This new polity therefore ſeems 
not to have been impoſed by the 
conqueror, but nationally and free- 
ly adopted by the general aſſembly 
of the whole realm, in the ſame 
manner as other nations of Europe 
had before adopted it, upon the 
ſame principle of elf-ſecurity. 
And, 1n particular, they had the 
recent example of the French na- 
tion before their eyes; which had 
gradually ſurrendered up all its 
allodial or free lands into the 
king's hands, who reſtored them 
to the owners as a beneficium or 
feud, to be held to them and ſuch 
of their heirs as they previouſly 
nominated to the king: and thus 
by degrees all the allodial eſtates 
of France were converted into 
feuds, and the freemen became the 
veſſals of the crown. The only dit- 
ference between this change of te- 
nures in France, and that in Eng- 


But what puts the 


land, was, that the former was ef. 
fected gradually, by the conſent of 
private perſons; the latter was done 
at once, all over England, by the 
common conſent of the nation, 

In conſequence of this change, 
it became a fundamental maxim 
and neceſſary principle 8 in 
reality a mere fiction) of our Eng- 
Iiſh tenures, „ that the king is 
„ the univerſal lord and original 
© proprietor of all the lands in 
e his kingdom; and that no man 
* doth or can poſſeſs any part of 
it, but what has mediately or 
„ immediately been derived as a 
«« gift from him, to be held upon 
«© feodal ſervices.”” For, this be- 
jag the real caſe in pure, ori- 
ginal, proper feuds, other nations 
who adopted this ſyſtem were ob- 
liged to act upon the ſame ſup- 
poſition, as a ſubſtruction and 
foundation of their new polity, 
though the fact was indeed far 
otherwiſe. And indeed by thus 
conſenting to the introduction of 
feodal tenures, our Engliſh an- 
ceſtors probably meant no more 
than to put the kingdom in a ſtate 
of defence by eſtabliſhing a mili- 
tary ſyſtem; and to oblige them- 
ſelves (in reſpect of their lands) 
to maintain the king's title and 
territories, with equal vigour and 
fealty, as F they had received their 
lands from his bounty upon theſe 
expreſs conditions, as pure, pro- 
per, beneficiary feudatories. But, 
whatever their meaning was, the 
Norman interpreters, fkilled in 
all the niceties of the feodal con- 
ſtitutions, and well underſtanding 
the import and extent of the feo- 
dal terms, gave a very different 


conſtruction to this proceeding; 


and thereupon took a handle to 
introduce not only the rigorous 
f doarines 
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doctrines which prevailed in the 
dutchy of Normandy, but allo 
ſuch fruits and dependencies, ſuch 
hardſhips and 1-rvices, as were 
never knewn to other nations; as 
if the Engl (h had in fact, as well 
as theory, owed every thing they 
had to the bounty of their ſove— 
reign lord. 

Our anceſtors therefore, who 
were by no means beneficiaries, 
but had barely conſented to this 
fiction of tenure from the crown, 
as the baſis of a military diſcipline, 
with reaſon looked upon thele de- 
ductions as grievous impoſitions, 
and arbitrary concluſions from 
principles that, as to them, had 
no foundation in truth, How- 
ever, this king, and his fon Wil- 
liam Rufus, kept up with a high 
hand all the rigours of the feodal 
doctrines: but their ſucceſſor, 
Henry I. found it expedient, when 
he ſet up his preterſions to the 
crown, to promiſe a reſtituticn of 
the laws of King Edward the Con- 
feſſor, or ancient Saxon ſyſtem : 
and acoordingly, in the firſt year 
of his reign, granted a charter, 
whereby he gave up the preater 
grievances, but ſtill reſerved the 
fiction of feodal tenure, for the 
ſame military purpoſes which en- 
gaged his father to introduce it. 
But this charter was pradually 
broke through, and the former 
grievances were revived and ag- 
gravated, by himſelf and ſucceed- 
ing princes; till in the reign of 
king John they became ſo intole— 
rable, that they occaſioned his ba- 
rons, or principal feudatories, to 
riſe up in arms againſt him: which 
at length produced the famous 
great charter at Runningmead, 
which, with ſome alterations, was 


confirmed by his fon Henry III. 


And, though its immunities (eſpe- 
cially as altered on its laſt edition 
by his ſon) are very greatly ſhort 
of thoſe granted by Henry I. ir 
was juſtly eſteemed at the time a 
vaſt acquifitioa to Engliſh liberty. 
Indeed, by the farther alteration 
of tenures that has fince happen- 
ed, many of theſe immunities may 
now appear, to a common ob- 
ſerver, of much leſs conſequence 
than they really were when grant- 
ed: but this, properly conſidered, 
will ſhew, not that the acquiſitions 
under John were ſmall, but that 
thoſe under Charles were greater. 
And from hence alſo ariſes an- 
other inference ; that the liberties 
of Engliſhmen are not (as ſome 
arbitrary writers would repreſent 
them) mere infringements of the 
king's prerogative, extorted from 
our princes by taking advantage 
of their weakneſs; but a reſtora- 
tion of that ancient conſtitution, 
of which our anceſtors had been 
defrauded by the art and fineſſe of 
the Norman lawyers, rather than 
deprived by the force of the Nor- 
man arms. 

Having given this ſhort hi- 
ſtory of their rife and progreſs, 
we will next conſider the nature, 
doftrine, and principal laws of 
feuds ; wherein we ſhall evidently 
trace the groundwork of many parts 
of our public polity, and alſo the 
original of ſuch of our own te- 
nures, as were either aboliſhed in 
the laſt century, or ſtill remain in 
force. 

The grand and fundamental 
maxim ot all feodal tenure is this ; 
that all lands were originally 
granted out by the ſovereign, and 
are therefore holden, either me- 
diately or immediately, of the 
crown, The grantor was _—_ 

the 
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who ſat before him; and there 
profeſſing that he did become 
* his mar, from that day forth, 
© of life and limb and earthly ho- 
* nour:” and then he received a 


the proprietor, or lord; being he 
who retained the dominion or ul- 
timate property of the feud or 
fee : and the grantee, who had 
only the uſe and poſſeſſion, ac- 
cording to the terms of the grant, 
was ſtiled the feudatory or waſal, 
which was only another name for 
the tenant or holder of the lands; 
though, on account of the pre- 
judices we have juſtly conceived 
againſt the doctrines that were af- 
terwards grafted on this ſyſtem, 
we now uſe the word v oppro- 
briouſly, as ſynonymous to ſlave 
or bondman. The manner of the 
grant was by words of gratuitous 


and pure donation, dedi & conceſſi; 


which are {till the operative words 
in our modern infeodations or 
deeds of feoffment. This was 
perfected by the ceremony of cor- 
poral inveſtiture, or open and no- 
torious delivery of poſſeſſion in the 
preſence of the other vaſſals, 
which perpetuated among them 
the æra of the new acquiſition, at 
a time when the art of writing 
was very little known : and there- 
fore the evidence of property was 
repoſed in the memory of the 
neighbourhood ; who, in caſe of 
a diſputed title, were afterwards 
called upon to decide the differ- 
ence, not only according to exter- 
nal proofs, adduced by the parties 
litigant, but alſo by the 1nternal 
teſtimony of their own private 
. knowledge. | 
Beſides an oath of fealty, or pro- 
feflion of faith to the lord, which 
was the parent of our oath of al- 
legiance, the vaſſal or tenant, upon 
inveſtiture, did uſually homage to 
his lord; openly and humbly 
kneeling, being ungirt, uncover- 
ed, and holding up his hands both 
together between thoſe of the lord, 


kiſs from his lord, Which cere- 
mony was denominated homagiur, 
or manhood, by the feudiſts, from 
the ſtated form of words, dewenio 
veſter homo. 

When the tenant had thus pro- 
feſſed himſelf to be the man of his 
ſuperior or lord, the next conſide- 
ration was concerning the erwvice, 
which, as ſuch, he was bound to 
render, in recompenſe for the land 
he held. This, in pure, proper, 
and original feuds, was only two- 
fold : to follow, or do /uit to, the 
lord in his courts in time of peace; 
and in his armies or warlike reti- 
nue, when neceſſity called him to 
the field. The lord was, in early 
times, the legiſlator and judge over 
all his — > and there- 
fore the vaſſals of the inferior lords 
were bound by their fealty to at- 


tend their domeſtic courts baron, 


(which were inſtituted in every 
manor or barony, for doing ſpeedy 
and effectual juſtice to all the te- 


nants) in order as well to anſwer 


ſuch complaints as might be al- 
ledged againſt themſelves, as to 
form a jury or homage for the trial 
of their fellow tenants; and upon 
this account, in all the feodal in- 
ſtitutions both here and on the 
continent, they are diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of the peers of 
the court; pares curtis, Or pares 
curiæ. In like manner the barons 


themſelves, or lords of inferior 
diſtricts, were denominated peers 
of the king's court, and were 
bound to attend him upon ſum- 
mons, to hear cauſes of greater 
conſequence in the king's pre- 

ſence 
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ſence and under the direction of 
his grand juſticiary; till in many 
countries the power of that officer 
was broken and diſtributed into 
other coutts of judicature, the 
peers of the king's court ſtill re- 
ſerving to themſelves - (in almoſt 
every ſeodal government) the 
right of appeal from thoſe ſubor- 
dinate courts in the laſt reſort. 
The military branch of ſervice 
conſiſted in attending the lord to 
the wars, if called upon, with ſuch 
a retinue, and for ſuch a number 
of days, as were ſtipulated at the 
firſt donation, in proportion to the 
quantity of the land, 

At the firſt introduction of 
feuds, as they were gratuitous, ſo 
alſo they were precarious and held 
at the vu of the lord, who was 
the ſole judge whether his vaſa! 
performed his ſervices faithfully. 
Then they became certain, for one 


or more zears. Among the an- 


tent Germans they continued on! 

from year to year; an annual diſ- 
tribution of lands being made by 
their leaders in their general coun— 
cils or aſſemblies. This was pro- 
teſſedly done, left their thoughts 
mould be diverted from war to 
agricuiture; Jeſt the ſtrong ſhould 
Wwcrozch upon the poſſeſſions of 
the weal:z and leſt luxury and 
avarice ſhouid be enccuraged by 
the erection of permanent houſes, 
and too Curious an attention to 
convenience and the elegant ſu— 
perfluities of life. But, when 
che general migration was pretty 
well over, and a peaceable poſ- 
ſefion of their new acquired ſet- 
tlements had introduced new cuſ- 
ams and manners; when the fer- 
tility of the ſoil had encouraged 
the fludy of huſbandry, and an af- 
tection for the ſpots they had cul- 

Vol., X. 


tivated began naturally to ariſe in 
the tillers; a more permanent de- 
gree of property was introduced, 
and feuds began now to be grant- 
ed for the /ife of the feudatory. 
But ftill feuds were not yet here- 
ditary ; though frequently granted, 
by the favour of the lord, to the 
children of the former poſſeſſor; 
til] in proceſs of time it became 
unuſual, and was therefore thought 
hard, to rejet the heir, if he 
were capable to perform the ſer- 
vices: and therefore infants, wo- 
men, and profeſſed monks, who 
were incapable of bearing arms, 
were alſo incapable of ſucceeding 
to a genuine feud. But the heir, 
when admitted to the feud Which 
his anceſtor poſſeſſed, uſed gene- 
rally to pay a fine of acknowledge- 
ment to the lord, in horſes, arms, 
money, and the like, for ſuch re- 
newal of the feud: which was 
called a relief, becauſe it re-eſta- 
bliſhed the inheritance, or in the 
words of the feodal writers, ** 7+ 
„ certam et taducam hereditatem re- 
&« /evabat.” This relief was af- 
terwards, when feuds became ab- 
ſolutely hereditary, continued on 
the death of the tenant, though 
the original foundation of it had 
ceaſed. 

For in proceſs of time feud; 
came by degrees to be univerſaily 
extended, beyond the lite of the 
firſt vaſal, to his /ons, or perhaps 
to ſuch one of them, as the lord 
ſhould name; and in this caſe 
the fom of the donation was 
ſtrily obſerved: for if a feud 
was given to a man and his /ors, 
all his ſons ſucceeded him in equal 
portions; and as they died off, 
their ſhares reverted to the lord, 
and did not deſcend to their chil- 
dren, ot even to their ſurviving bro- 

X thers, 
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thers, as not being ſpecified in the 


donation. But when-ſuch a feud 
was given to a man, and his heirs, 
in general terms, then a more ex- 
tended rule of ſucceſſion took 
22 and when a feudatory died, 
is male deſcendents in infinitum 
were admitted to the ſucceſſion. 
When any ſuch defcendant, who 
thus had ſucceeded, died, his male 
deſcendants were alſo admitted in 
the firſt place; and, in defect of 
them, Auch of his male collateral 
kindred as were of the blood or 
lineage of the firſt feudatory, but 
no others. For this was an unalter- 
able maxim in feodal ſucceſſion, 
that“ none was capable of in- 
„ heriting a feud, but ſuch as was 
«© of the blood of, that is, lineal!y 
« deſcended from, the firſt feuda- 
% rory.” And the deſcent, being 
thus conkned to males, originally 
extended to all the males alike ; 
all the ſons, without any diſtinction 
of primogeniture, ſucceeding to 
equal portions. of the father's 
feud. But this being found upon 
many accounts inconvenient, (par- 
ticularly, by dividing the ſervices, 
and thereby weakening the ſtrength 
of the feodal union) and honorary 
feuds (or titles of nobility) being 
now introduced, which were not 
of a diviſible nature, but could 
only be inherited by the eldeſt 
ſon; in imitation of theſe, uili- 
tary feuds (or thoſe we are now de- 
ſcribing) began alſo in moſt coun- 
tries to deſcend according to the 
ſame rule of primogeniture, to the 
eldeſt fon, in excluſion of all the 
reſt. 


Other qualities of feuds were, 


that the feudatory could not aliene 
or diſpofe of his feud; neicher 
could he exchange, nor yet mort- 
gage, nor even deviſe it by will, 


without the conſent of the lord. 
For, the reaſon of conferring the 
feud being the perſonal abilities of 
the feudatory to ſerve in war, it 
was not fit he ſhould be at liberty 
to transfer this gift, either from 
himſelf, or his poſterity who were 
preſumed to inherit his valour, to 
others who might prove leſs able, 
And, as the feodal obligation was 
looked upon as reciprocal, the feu- 
datory being entitled to the lord's 
protection, in return for his own 
tealty and ſervice; therefore the 
lord could no more transfer his 
ſeignory or protection without the 
conſent of his vaſſal, than the vaſla! 
could his feud without conſent of 
his lord: it being equally uarca- 
ſonable, that the lord ſhould ex- 
tend his protection to a perſon to 
whom he had exceptions, and that 
the vaſſal ſhould owe ſubjection to 
a ſuperior not of his own chooſing, 
Theſe were the principal, and 
very ſimple, qualities of the ge- 
nuine or Original feuds; being then 
all of a military nature, and in 
the hands of mihtary perſons; 
thouzh the feudatories being un- 
der frequent ineapacities of cul- 
tivating and manuring their 
own lands, ſoon found it neceſſary 
to commit part of them to infe- 
rior tenants; obliging them to 
ſuch returns in ſervice, corn, Cat- 
tle, or money, as might enable the 
chief feudatories to attend their 
military duties without diſtraction: 
which returns, or reaitus, were the 
original of reuts. And by this 
means the feodal polity was greatly 
extended ; theſe inferior feudato- 
ries (who held what are called in 
the Scots law ** rere-fiefs?”) being 
under fimilar obligations of fealty, 
to do ſuit of court, to anſwer the 
kipulated renders or nn 
an 
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and to promote the welfare of their 
immediate ſuperiors or lords. But 
this at the ſame time demoliſhed 
the antient ſimplicity of fends ; 
and an 1nroad being once made 
upon their conſtitution, it ſub- 
jected them, in a courſe of time, 
to great varieties and innovations. 
Feuds came to be bought and fold, 
and deviations were made from the 
old fundamental rules of tenure 
and ſucceſſion; which were held 
no longer ſacred, when the feuds 
themſelves no longer continued to 
be purely military. Heace theſe 
tenures began now to be divided 
into feoda propria et impropria, 
proper and improper feuds; under 
the former of which divihons were 
comprehended ſuch, and ſuch only, 
of which we have before ſpoken ; 
and under that of improper or de- 
rivative feuds were comprized all 
ſuch as do not fall within the other 
deſcription : ſuch; for inſtance, 
as were originally battered and 
ſoid to the feudatoty for a price; 
ſuch as were held upon baſe or lets 
honourable ſervices, or upon a 
rent, in lieu of military ſervice ; 
ſuch as were in themſelves alien- 
able, without mutual licence; and 
ſuch as might deſcend indifferently 


either to males or ſemales. But, 


where a difference was not ex- 
preſſed in the creation; ſuch new- 
treated feuds did in all other 
teſpects fellow the nature of an 
original, genuine, and proper 
feud, 

But as ſoon as the feodal ſyſtem 
came to be confidered in the light 
of a civil effabliſhment, rather 
than as a military plan, the in- 
genuity of the ſame ages, which 
1 all theology with the 
ubtilty of ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 
and bewildered philoſophy in the 


mazes of metaphyſical jargon, be- 
gan alſo to-exert its influence on 
this copious and fruitful ſubject: 
in purſuance of which, the moſt 
refined and oppreſſive conſe- 
quences were drawn from what 
originally was a plan of ſimplicity 
and liberty; equally beneficial to 
both lord and tenant, and pru- 
dently calculated for their mutual 
protection and defence, From 
this one foundation, in different 
countries of Europe, very different 
ſuperſtructures have been raiſed : 
what effect it has produced on the 
landed property of England will 
appear in the following chapters. 


* ä 


An Eſſay on the Hiftory of Civil So- 
ciety. By Adam Hermon, L. S. D. 
Profef-r of Mora! Philojophy in the 
Unwerſity of £dinburzh. In one 


Golune quarts. 


T concerns man ſo mach to 

know himſelf well, and he is at 
the ſame time ſo various a being, 
that he cannot be exhibited to him- 
ſelf, by too many obſervers and in 
too many ſituations. There is not 
indeed any condition; whether of 
riches or poverty, figute er ob- 
ſcurity, ſociety or ſolitarineſs, ci- 
vilization or rudeneſs, in which 
ſomething uſeful may not be glean- 
ed towards the improvement and 
exertion, we may even ſay the diſ- 
covery of thoſe powers, with which 
nature has fo liberally endowed 
him. Nor is there any obſerver, 
(and we are all obſervers of one 
another) from the ſedentary her- 
mit, to the giddieſt of the mul- 
titude, who has not perhaps made 
ſome obſervation which was before 
unnoticed, The ſubjeQ is ſo ex- 


tenſive that it can never be ex- 
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hauſted, and the recluſe himſelf 
may hit upon ſome peculiarity in 
the human frame, by an acquaint- 
ance with which the reſt of man- 
kind may be greatly benefited. 

Civil ſociety is now, whatever 
it might have been oriyinally, the 
general {late of man; ſo that it is 
the moſt intereſting ſituation, that 
he can poſſibly be conſidered in. 
There is a peculiar propriety, in 
this conſideration's becoming the 
object of a moral philoſopher's 
diſcuſſion. No one can be more 
fitly calculated for examining 
thoroughly into, and deſcribing 
expreſively, man in that flate, 
than he who is choſen by a learned 
body, as the moſt fit to point out 
and enforce thoſe moral duties, of 
which the ſocial form ſo principal 
a part. The learned author has 
accordingly handied this ſubject 
in the molt maſterly manner; the 
work abounds with ſubtle thought, 
ingenious ſentiment, and extenſive 
knowledge, and is written with a 
force, perſpicuity, and elegance, 
which is ſeldom met with in mo- 
dern performances. 

Strong as this teſtimony in 
favour of the ſubject before us, 
and this prejudice in favour of 
the author who has handled it, 
may appear; the reading of a 
very few pages of the work will, 
we think, ſufficiently juſtify our 
opinion, Mr. Ferguſon has given 
us almoſt every thing relative to 
this ſubject, which has been al- 
ready advanced by others, (except 
their uhims and caprices) in ſuch 
a light as to make it almoit cu- 
tirely his own. He has added 
many tuings originally his own, 
which woutd alone be ſufficicut to 
entitle him to the praiſe of a very 
deep and ſubtle invetiigator of 
the human mind, The ftije, with- 

I 


out any ſacrifice from method, is 
ſuch as was due to the dignity of 
the ſubjet, and might have been 
expected from his rank in the re- 
public of letters. 

The work is divided into fix 
parts, each of which branches into 
ſeveral ſections. The firlt part 
treats of the general characteriſtics 
of human nature; the ſecond, of 
the hiſtory of rude nations; the 
third, of the hiſtory of policy and 
arts; the fourth, of conſequences 
that reſult from the advancement 
of civil and commercial arts; „the 
fifth, of the decline of nations ; 
the ſixth, of corruption and po- 
litical ſlavery. The propriety of 
this diviſion is too obvious to re- 
quire its being pointed out; and 
that of the ſeveral parts into {ec- 
tions does not yield to it. 

Many of the authors who have 
written on man, and thoſe rco 
ſome of the moſt ingenious, have 
ſet out by conſidering him as an 
animal, ſolitary by nature; and 
others, not ſatisfied with this 
blindneſs to what we read and ſee 
of his condition, in almoſt all ages 
and countries, have no leſs pre- 
poſterouſly made him a miſchiev- 
ous one. Nay one in particular, 
has thrown out doubts of his 
having been originally a monkey 
or baboon, 

Mr. Ferguſon, inſlead of adopt- 
ing eicher of thoſe capital miſtakes, 
(by which we mean, the two firſt, 
the laſt being too ridiculous for ſe- 
rious animadverſion) has refuted 
them both in the molt maſterly 
manner; by which he has at- 
chieved more for the dignity of 
human nature, as well as for the 
intereſts of mankind, than bad 
been done by all the writers who 
had gone before him in this 
walk, 
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Notwithſtanding the pleaſure 
we have received from this per- 
formance, and the eſteem with 
which we regard the author; we 
cannot take leave of him without 
expreſſing our ſurprize, that ſo 
able — zealous an advocate for 
benevolence ſhould have laviſhed 
ſo much praiſe on the Spartan go- 
vernment; a government, which, 
beſides many other enormities in 
the very frame of it, not only 
tolerated, but enjoined the moſt 
inhuman cruelties to be inflicted 
on its innocent captives ; that en- 
deavoured to eradicate from its 
members all ſocial tenderneſs and 
domeſtic endearment, and on 
every occaſion to ſtifle the voice of 
nature, and the cries of huma- 
nity *. 

We are now to give a ſpecimen 
of Mr. Ferguſon's work; and the 
beſt we think we can give, will 
be ſome extracts from his ſections 
Jof the queſtion relating to the 
* ſtate of nature, and of the 
moral ſentiments ;* in treating of 
which he has ſo eminently diſtin— 
guiſhed himſelf; and which, as 
they will ſerve to give an idea of 
the work, will alſo greatly con- 
tribute to the entertainment, if 
not inſtruction, of ſuch of our 
readers as have not ſeen the ori- 
ginal. We are ſorry that we are 
ebliged for want of room to leave 
out any part of them. 


Extras from the ſection of the gueſ- 
tion relating to the ſtate of na- 
Iure. 


Natural productions ate gene- 
rally formed by degrees. Vege- 
tables grow from a tender ſhoot, 
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and animals from an infant Hate, 
The latter being deſtined to act, 
extend their operations as their 
powers increaſe: they exhibit a 
progreſs in what they perform, as 
well as in the faculties they ac- 
quire. This progreſs in the caſe 
of man is continued to a greater 
extent than in that of any other 
animal. Not only the individual 
advances from infancy to man— 
hood, but the ſpecies itſelf from 
rudeneſs to civilization. Hence 
the ſuppoſed departure of man- 
kind from the ſtate of their na- 
ture; hence our conjectures and 
different opinions of what man 
muſt have been in the firſt age of 
his . The poet, the hiſtori— 
an, and the moraliſt, frequently 
allude to this ancient time; and 
under the emblems of gold or of 
iron, repreſent a condition, and a 
manner of life, from which man- 
kind have either degenerated, or 
on which they have greatly im- 
proved, 
the firſt ſtate of our nature muſt 
have borne no reſemblance to 


what men have exhibited in any 


ſubſequent period; hiſtorical mo- 
numents, even of the earlieſt date, 
are to be conſidered as novelties; 
and the moſt common eſtabliſn— 
ments of human ſociety are to be 
claſſed among the incroachments 
which fraud, oppreſſion, or a buſy 
invention, have made upon the 


reign of nature, by which the chief 


of our grievances or bleſſings were 
equally with-held, 

Among the writers who have at- 
tempted to diſtinguiſh, in the hu- 
man character, its original qua- 


lities, and to point out the limits 


* See a curious account of the ancient Lacedemonians, in the 3d vol. of our 


Regilter, for the year 1760, 
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On either ſuppoſition, 
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between nature and art, ſome have 
repreſented mankind in their firſt 
condition, as poſſeſſed of mere a- 
nimal ſenſibility, witnout any ex- 
ercile of the faculties that render 
them ſuperior to the brutes, with- 
out any political union, without 
any means of explaining their ſen- 
timents, and even without poſ- 
ſeſling any of the apprehenfions 
and paſtions which the voice and 
the geſture are ſo well fitted to ex- 
preſs. Others have made the ſtate 
of nature to conſiſt in perpetual 
wars, kindled by competition for 
dominion and intereſt, where eve- 
Ty individual had a ſeparate quar- 
rel with his kind, and where the 
preſence of a fellow-creature was 
the ſignal of battle. — 

if both the earlieſt and the 
jateſt accounts collected from e- 
very quarter of the earth, repre- 
ſent mankind as aſſembled in 
troops and companies; and the 
individual always joined by affec- 
tion to one party, while he is 
poſbly oppoſed to another; em- 
2 in the exerciſe of recol- 
ection and foreſight; inclined to 
communicate his own ſentiments, 
and to be made acquainted with 


thoſe of others; theſe facts muit 


be admitted as the foundation of 
all our reaſoning relative to man. 
His mixed diſpoſition to. friend- 
ſhip or enmity, his reaſon, his 
ule of language and articulate 
ſounds, like the ſhape and the e- 
rect poſition of his body, are to 
be conſidered as ſo many attri- 
bytes of his nature: they are to 
be retained in his deſcripticn, as 
the wing and the paw are in that 
of the eagle and the lion, and as 
different degrees of fierceneſs, vi- 
gilance, timidity, or ſpeed, are 

2 ; 
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made to occupy a place in the na- 
tural hiſtory ot different animals. 
If the queſtion be put, What 
the mind of man could perform, 
when left to itſelf, and without 
the aid of any foreign direction? 
we are to look for our anſwer in 
the hiſtory of mankind. Parti- 
cular experiments which have been 
found ſo uſeful in eſtabliſhing the 
principles of other ſciences, could 
probably, on this ſubject, teach 
us nothing important, or new: 
we are to take the hiſtory of e- 
very active being from his conduct 
in the ſituation to which he 1s 
formed, not from his 'appearance 
in any forced or uncommon con- 
dition; a wild man therefore, 
caught in the woods, where he 
had always lived apart from his 
ſpecies, is a fingular inſtance, 
not a ſpecimen of any general 
character. As the anatomy of an 
eye which had never received the 
impreſſions of light, or that of an 
ear which had never felt the im- 
pulſe of ſounds, would probably 
exhibit defects in the very ſtruc- 
ture of the organs themſelves, a- 
riſing from their not being applied 
to their proper ſunctions; ſo any 
particular caſe of this ſort would 
only ſhew in what degree the 
powers of apprehenſion and ſen— 


üment could exiſt where they had 


not been employed, and what 
would be the defects and 1mbe- 
cilities of a heart in which the 
emotions that pertain to ſociety 
had never been felt. 

Mankind are to be taken in 
graups, as they have always 
ſubſiſted. The hiſtory of the in- 
dividual is but a detail of the ſen- 
timents and thoughts he has en- 
tertained in the view of his ſpe- 
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cies: and every experiment rela- 
tive to this ſubject ſhould be made 
with entire ſocieties, not with 
ſingle men. We have every rea- 
ſon however, to believe, that in 
the caſe of ſuch an experiment 
made, we ſhall ſuppofe with a 
colony of children tranſplanted 
from the nurſery, and left to form 
a ſociety apart, untaught and un- 
diſciplined, we ſhould only have 
the — things repeated, which, 
in ſo many different parts of the 
earth, have been tranſacted alrea- 
dy. 'The members of our little 


fociety would feed and flecp, 


would herd together and play, 
would have a language of their 
own, would quarrel! and divide, 
would be to one another the moſt 
important objects of the ſcene, 
and, in the ardour of their friend- 
ſhips and competitions, would o— 
verlook their perſonal danger, and 
ſuſpend the care of their ſelf-pre- 
ſervation. Has not the human 
race been planted like the colony 
in queſtion? who has directed 
their courſe? whoſe inſtruction 
have they heard; or whoſe exam- 
ple have they followed ?—- 

It would be ridiculous to affirm, 
as a diſcovery, that the ſpecies of 
the horſe was probably never the 
ſame with that of the lion; yet, 
in oppoſition to what has dropped 
from the pens of eminent writers, 
we are obliged to obſerve, that 
men have always appeared among 
animals a diſtin& and a ſuperior 
race; that neither the poſſeſſion 
of fimilar organs, nor the approx- 
imation of ſhape, nor the uſe of 
the hand, nor the continued inter- 
courſe with this ſovereign artiſt, 
has enabled any other ſpecies to 
blend their nature or their inven- 
tions with his; that in his rudeſt 
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ſtate, he is found to be above 
them; and in his greateſt degene- 
racy, never deſcends io their le- 
vel. He is, in ſhort, a man in 
every condition ; and we can learn 
nothing of his nature from the 
analogy of other animals If we 
would know him, we muſt attend 
to himſelf, to the courſe of his 
life, and the tenor of his conduct. 
With him the ſociety appears to 
be as old as the individual, and 
the uſe of the tongue as univerſal 
as that of the hand or the foot. If 
there was a time in which he had 
his acquaintance with his own 
{ſpecies to make, and his faculties 
to acquire, it is a time of which 
we have no record, and in rela- 
tion to which our opinions can 
ſerve no purpoſe, and are ſupport- 
ed by no evidence. — 

We ſpeak of artas diſtinguiſhed 
from nature; but art itſelf is na- 
tural to man. He is in ſome mea- 
{ure the artificer of his own frame, 
as well as his fortune, and is de- 
ſtined, from the firſt age of his be- 
ing, to invent and contrive. He 
applies che ſame talents to a varie- 
ty of purpoſes, and acts nearly the 
ſame part in very different ſcenes. 
He would be always improving 
on his ſubject, and he carries this 
intention wherever he moves, 
through the ſtreets of the populous 
city, or the wilds of the foreſt. — 
To whatever length he has carried 
his artifice, there he ſeems to en- 
joy the conveniencies that ſuit his 
nature, and to have found the con- 
dition to which he is deſtined. 
The tree which an American, on 
the banks of the Oroonoko, has 
choſen to climb, for the retfeat and 
the lodgement of his family, 1s to 
him a convenient dwelling. The 
ſopha, the vaulted dome, and the 
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colonade, do not more effectual- 
ly content their native inhabi- 
tant. 

If we are aſked therefore, Where 
the ſtate of nature is to be found? 
we may anſwer, It is here; and 
It matters not whether we are un- 
derſtood to ſpeak in the iſland of 
Great Britain, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, or the Straits of Ma- 

ellan. While this active being 
is in the train of employing his 
talents, and of operating on the 
ſubjects around him, all ſituations 
are equally natural. If we are 
told, that vice, at leaſt, 1s con- 
trary to nature; we may anſwer, 
it is worſe; it is folly and wret- 
chedneſs. But if nature is only 
2 to art, in what ſituation 
of the human race are the ſtootſte ps 
of art unknown ? In the condition 
of the ſavage, as well as in that 
of the citizen, are many proofs of 
human invention; and in either 
is not any permanent ſtation, but 
a mere ſtage through which this 
travelling being is deſlined to paſs. 
If the palace be unnatural, the 
cottage is ſo no leſs; and the 
higbeſt refinements of political and 
moral apprehenſion, are not more 
artificial in their kind, than the 
firſt operations of ſentiment and 
reaſon. | 

If we admit that man is ſuſcep- 
tible of improvement, and has in 
himſelf a principle of progreſſion, 
and a deſire of perfection, it ap- 
pears 1mproper to ſay, that he has 
quitted the ſtate of his nature, 
when he has begun to proceed; or 
that he finds a ſtation for which 
he was not intended, while, like 
other animals, he only follows the 
diſpoſition, and employs the pow- 
ers that nature has given. 

The lateſt efforts of human in- 
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vention are but a continuation of 
certain devices which were prac. 
tiſed in the earlieſt ages of the 
world, and in the rudeſt ſtate of 
mankind. What the ſavage pro- 
jets, or obſerves, in the foreſt, 
are the ſleps which led nations, 
more advanced, from the archi- 
tecture of the cottage to that of 
the palace, and conducted the hu- 
man mind from the perceptions of 
ſenſe to the general concluſions of 
ſcience. 


Extras from the ſoction on moral 
ſentiment. 


Upon a flight obſervation of 
what paſſes in human life, we 
ſhould be apt to conclude, that 
the care of ſubſiſtence is the prin- 
cipal ſpring of human actions. 


This conſideration leads to the in- 


vention and practice of mechani- 
cal arts, it ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
amuſement from buſineſs; and, 
with many, ſcarcely admits into 
competition any other ſubje& of 
purſuit or attention. The mighty 
advantages of property and for- 
tune, when ſtript of the recom- 
mendations they derive from vani- 
ty, or the more ſerious regards to 
independence and power, only 
mean a proviſion that is made for 
animal enjoyment; and if our ſo— 
licitude on this ſubje&t were re- 
moved, not only the toils of the 
mechanic, but the ſtudies of the 
learned, would ceaſe; every de- 
:artment of public buſineſs would 
rene unneceſſary; every ſenate- 
houſe would be ſhut up, and eve- 
ry place deſerted. 

Is man therefore, in reſpect to 
his object, to be claſſed with the 
mere brutes, and only to be diſ- 

tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed by faculties that quali- 
fy him to multiply contrivances 
for the ſupport and convenience 
of animal life, and by the extent 
of a tancy that renders the care of 
animal preſervation to him more 
burdenſome than it is to the herd 
with which he ſhares in the bounty 
of nature? If this were his caſe, 
the joy which attends on ſuc— 
ceſs, or the griefs which ariſe from 
diſappointment, would make the 
ſum of his paſſions. The torrent 
that waſted, or the inundation that 
enriched his poſſeſllons, would 
give him all the emotion with 
which he is ſeized, on the occa- 
ſion of a wrong by which his for- 
tunes are impaired, or of a benefit 
by which they are preſerved and 
enlarged. His fellow- creatures 
would be conſidered merely as 
they affected his intereſt. Profit 
or loſs would ſerve to mark the 
event of every tranſaction; and 
the epithets ful cr detrimental 
would ſerve to diſtinguiſh his 
mates in ſociety, as they do the 
tree which bears pleaty of fruit, 
from that which ſerves only to cum- 
ber the ground, or intercept his 
view. 

This, however, is not the hiſ— 
tory of our ſpecies. What comes 


jirom a fellow creature is received 


with peculiar attention; and eve- 
ry language abounds with terms 
that expreſs ſomewhat in the tranſ- 
actions of men, different from ſuc- 
ceſs and diſappointment. The 
boſom kindles in company, while 
the point of intereſt in view has 
nothing to inflame; and a matter 
frivolous in itſelf, becomes im- 
portant, when it ſerves to bring to 
light the intentions and charac- 
ters of men. The foreigner, who 


believed that Othello, on the 
ſtage, was enraged for the loſs of 
his handkerchief, was not more 
miſtaken, than the reaſoner who 
imputes any of the more vehement 
paſſions of men to the impreſſions 
of mere profit or loſs, 

Men aſſemble to deliberate on 
buſineſs; they ſeparate from jea- 
louſies of intereſt; but in their 
ſeveral collifions, whether as 
friends or as enemies; a fire is 
ſtruck out which the regards to 
intereſt or ſafety cannot confine. 
The value of a favour is not mea- 


ſured when ſentiments of kindneſs ' 


are perceived; and the term mrs- 


fortune has but a feeble meaning, 


when compared to that of inſult 
and wrong. 

As actors or ſpectators, we are 
perpetually made to feel the dif- 
terence of human conduct, and 
from a bare recital of tranſactions 
which have paſſed in ages and 
countries remote from our own, 
are moved with admiration and 
pity, or tranſported with indigna- 
tion and rage. Our ſenſibility on 
this ſubject gives their charm, in 
retirement, to the relations of hiſ- 
tory, and to the fictions of poetry: 
ſends forth the tear of compaſſion, 
gives to the blood its briſkeſt 
movement, and to the eye its live- 
lieſt glances of diſpleaſure or joy. 
It turns human life into an in- 
tereſting ſpectacle, and perpetually 
ſolicits even the indolent to mix, 
as Opponents or friends, in the 
ſcenes which are acted before them. 
Joined to the powers of delibera- 


tion and reaſon, it conſtitutes the 


baſis of a moral nature; and whilſt 
jt dictates the terms of praiſe and 
of blame, ſerves to claſs our fel- 
low-creatures by the moſt admi- 
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rable and engaging, or the moſt 
odious and contemptible, denomi- 
nations. 

It is pleaſant to find men, who, 
in their ſpeculations, deny the rea- 
hiy of moral difiinions, forget 
in detail the gencral politions they 
maintain, and give looſe to ridi— 
cule, indignation, and ſcorn, as 
if any of theſe ſentiments could 
have place, were the actions of 
men indifferent; and with acri- 
mony pretend to detect the fraud 
by Which moral reſtraints have 
been impoſed, as if to cenfure a 
fraud were not already to take a 
part on the fide of morality, 
Can we explain the principles 
upon which mankind adjudge the 
preference of characters, and upon 
which they indulge ſuch vehement 
emotions of admiration or con- 


tempt? If it be admitted that we 


cannot, are the facts leſs true? or 
muſt we ſuſpend the movements of 
the heart until they who are em- 
ployed in framing ſyſtems of ſci- 
ence have diſcovered the principle 
from which thoſe movements pro- 
ceed? If a finger burn, we care 
not for information on the proper- 
ties of fire: if the heart be torn, 
or the mind overjoyed, we have 
not leiſure for ſpeculations on the 
ſubje& of moral ſenſibility, —— 

If it be true, that men are united 
by inſtinct, that they act in ſo- 
ciety from affections of kindneſs 
and friendſhip; if it be true, that 
even prior to acquaintance and ha- 
bitude, men, as ſuch, are com- 
monly to one another objects of 
attention, and ſome degree of re- 
gard; that while their proſperity 
is beheld with indifference, their 
afflictions are conſidered with com- 


miſeration; if calamities be mea- 
ſured by the numbers and the qua- 
lities of men they involve; and if 
every ſuſtering of a tellow- creature 
draws a crowd of attentive ſpecta- 
tors; if even in the caſe of thoſe 
to whom we do not habitually wiſh 
any politive good, we are till a- 
verſe to be the inſtruments of harm ; 
it ſhould ſeem, that in theſe va- 
rious appearances of an amicable 
diſpoſition, the foundations of a 
moral apprehenſion are ſathciently 
laid, and the ſenſe of a right which 
we maintain for ourſelves, is by a 
movement of humanity and can- 
dour extended to our tecllow-crea- 
tures, 

What is it that prompts the 
tongue when we cenſure an ac 
of cruelty or oppreſſion ? What is 
it that conſtitutes our reſtraint from 
offences that tend to diſtreſs our 
fellow creatures? It is probably, 
in both caſes, a particular applica- 
tion of that principle, which, in 
preſence of the ſorrowful, ſends 
forth the tear of compaſſion; and 
a combination of all thoſe ſenti- 
ments, which conſtitute a benevo- 
lent diſpoſition; and if not a reſo- 
lution to do good, at leaſt an aver- 
ſion to be the inſtrument of harm. 

It may be difficult, however, to 
enumerate the motives of all the 
cenſures and commendations which 
are applied to the actions of men. 
Even while we moralize, every dif- 
3 of the human mind may 

ave its ſhare in forming the judge- 
ment, and in prompting the tongue. 
As jealouſy is often the moſt watch- 
ful guardian of chaſtity, ſo malice 
is often the quickeſt to ſpy the fail- 
ings of our neighbour. Envy, at- 
fectation, and vanity, may —_ 
RG, the 
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the verdicts we give, and the worſt 

rinciples of our nature may be at 
the bottom of our pretended zeal 
for morality; but if we only mean 
to inquire, why they who are well 
diſpoied to mankind, apprehend, 
in every inſtance, certain rights 
pertaining to their fellow-crea- 
tures, and why they applaud the 
conſideration that is paid to thoſe 
rights, we cannot perhaps aſſign a 
better reaſon, than that the perſon 
who appfauds, is well diſpoſed to 
the welfare of the parties to whom 
his applauſes refer, 

When we conſider, that the rea- 
lity of any amicable propenſity in 
the human mind has been fre- 
quently conteſted ; when we re- 
collect the prevalence of intereſted 
competitions, with their attendant 
paflions of jealouſy, envy, and 
malice; it may ſeem ſtrange to 
alledge, that love and compaſhon 
are the moſt powerful principles in 
the human breaſt: but they are 
deftined, on many occaſions, to 
urge with the moſt irreſiſtible ve- 
hemence ; and if the deſire of ſelt— 
p:clervation be more conltant, and 
more uniform, theſe are a more 
plentiful ſource of enthuſiaſm, ſa- 
lis faction, and joy, With a power, 
not inferior to that of reſentment 
aud rage, they hurry the mind 1n- 
to every ſacrifice of intereſt, and 
bear it undiſmayed through every 
hardſhip and danger. 

The diſpoſition on which friend- 
ſhip is grafted, glows with ſatis- 
faction in the hours of tranquility, 
and is pleaſant, not only in its 
triumphs, but even in its ſorrows, 
It throws a grace on the external 
air, and, by its expreſſion on the 
countenance, compenſates for the 
want of beauty, or gives a charm 
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which no complexion or features 
can equal, From this ſource the 
ſcenes of human life derive their 
principal ſelicity; and their imi- 
tations in poetry, their principal 
ornament, Deſcriptions of nature, 
even repreſentations of a vigorous 
conduct, and a mauly courage, do 
not engage the heart, if they be 
not mixed with the exhibition of 
generous ſentiments, and the. pa- 
thetic, which 1s found to ariſe in 
the ſlruggles, the triumphs, or the 
misfortunes cf a tender affection. 
The death of Polites, in the Eneid, 
is not more affecting than that of 
many others who periſhed in the 
ruins of 'Troy ? but the aged Priam 
was preſent when this laſt of his 
ſons was lain; and the agonies of 
grief and forrow force the parent 
from his retreat, to fall by the 
hand that ſhed the blood of his 
child. 'The pathetic of Homer 
conſiſts in exhibiting the force of 
aftections, not in exciting mere 
terror and pity ; paſſions he has, 
never perhaps, in any inſtance, at- 
tempted to raiſe.— 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that if a principle of affection to 
mankind, be the baſis of our moral 
approbation and diflike, we ſome- 
times proceed in didributing ap- 
plauſe or cenſure, without peil - 
ly attending to the degree in which 
our fellow-creatures are hurt or 
obliged ; and that, beſides the vir- 
tues of candour, friendſhip, gene- 
rofity, and public ſpirit, which 
bear an immediate reference to 
this principle, there are others 
which may ſeem to derive their 
commendation from a different 
ſource. Temperance, prudence, 
fortitude, are thoſe qualities like- 
wile admired from a principle of 
regard 
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regard to our fellow creatures! 


hy not, ſince they render men 


happy in themſelves, and uſeful to 
others ? He who is 
promote the welfare of mankind, 
is neither a fot, a fool, nor a 
coward. Can it be more clearly 
expreſſed, that temperance, pru- 
dence, and fortitude, are neceſſary 
to the character we love and ad- 
mire ? I know well why I ſhould 
wiſh for them in myſelf; and why 
likewiſe I ſhould wiſh for them in 
my friend, and in every perſon 
who is an object of my affection. 
Bat to what purpoſe ſeek for rea- 
ſons of approbation, where quali- 
ties are ſo neceſſary to our happi- 
neſs, and ſo great a part in the per- 
ſection of our nature? We muſt 
ceaſe to eſteem ourſelves, and to 
diſtinguiſh what is excellent, when 
fuch qualifications incur our neg- 
lect. 

A perſon of an affectionate 
mind, poſſeſſed of a maxim, That 
he himſclt, as an individual, is no 
more than a part of the whole that 
demands his regard, has found, in 
that principle, a ſufficient founda- 
tion tor all the virtues; for a con- 
tempt of animal pleaſures, that 
would ſupplant his principal en- 
zoyment ; for an equal contempt 
of danger or pain, that come to 
ftop his purſuits of public good. 
„%a vehement and fleady affec- 
„tion magnifies its object, and 
1 leſſens every difficulty or dan- 
ger that ſtands in the way.” 
« Aſk thoſe who have been in 
« love,“ ſays Epictetus, ** they 
„will know that I ſpeak truth.“ 
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ments; tranſlated from the Ita- 


qualified to 


An Eſay on Crimes and Punifh- 


lian: with a Commentary atiri. 
buted to Monſieur de Voltaire; 
tranſlated from the French, One 


vol. 8 Vo. 


HE merit of the eſſay be. 
fore us is ſo generally 
known and allowed, that it may 
ſeem unneceſſary to inform our 
readers, that it has gained the at- 
tention of all ranks of people in 
almoſt every part of Europe; and 
that few books on any ſubject have 
ever been more generally read, or 
more univerſally applauded. This 
work was written in Italian by 
the Marquis Beccaria of Milan, 
The tranſlator informs us in his 
preface, that it was read at dif- 
ferent times to a ſociety of learned 
men in that city, at whoſe deſire it 
was publiſhed. He alſo tells us, 
that it paſſed through ſix editions 
in the original language, in eigh- 
teen months; that it was tranſlated 
into French, and that the tranſla- 
tion was alſo re-printed ſeveral 
times. x 
Though the author ſeems to 
have been fludioully careful not to 
give any room for offence in point 
of expreſſion, yet the freedom he 
has taken with the eſtabliſhed 
forms of goverament in Italy, 
made it prudent not to put his 
name to this book; from the ſame 
cauſe, he has ſince thought pro- 
per to quit his native country, 
and has for a conſiderable time 
paſt made Paris the place of his 
abode. The commentary which 
is joined to this eſſay is attributed 
to Voltaire; and it ſeems to bear 
ſuch evident marks of his peculiar 
manner, as leave little room to 
doubt his being the author of it. 
A few ſpecimens of the writer's 
| arg us 
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arguments, and of his manner of 
handling his ſubjet, will be more 
pleaſing to our readers, than any 
comment we ſhould make on it, 
In his introduction, he makes the 
following general reflections, 

« If we look into hiftory we 
ſhall find, that laws, which are, or 
ought to be, conventions between 
men in a ſtate of freedom, have 
been, for the moſt part, the work 
of the paſſions of a few, or the con- 
ſequences of a forcuitous, or tem- 
porary neceſſity ; not dictated by 
a cool examiner of human nature, 
who knew how to collect in one 
point, the actions of a multitude, 
and had this only end in view, he 
greateſt happineſs of the greateſt num- 
ber. Happy are thoſe few nations, 
who have rot waited, till the flow 
ſucceſhon of human viciſſitudes, 
ſhould, ſrom the extremity of evil, 
produce a tranſition to good; but 
by prudent laws, have facilitated 
the progreſs ſrom one to the other! 
avd how great are the obligations 
duc from mankind to that philo- 
ſopher, who from the obſcurity of 


bis cloſet, had the courage to ſcat- 


ter amonyſt the multtade the 
ſeeds of uſeful wraths, fo long un- 
fruitful ! 

The art of printing has diffuſed 
the knowledge of thoſe philoſo- 
phical truths, by which the rela- 
tions between fovereigns and their 
ſubjects, and between nations, are 
diſcovered. By this knowledge, 
commerce is animated, and there 
has ſprung up a ſpirit of emula- 
tion and induſtry, worthy of ra- 
tional beings. Theſe are the pro- 


duce of this enlightened age; but 
the cruelty of puniſhments, and 
the irregularity of proctedings in 
criminal caſes, fo principal a part 
of the legiſlation, and ſo much ne- 
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glected throughout Europe, has 
hardly ever been called in queſtion. 
Errors, accumulated through ma- 
ny centuries, have never yet been 
expoled by aſcending to general 
principles; nor has the force of 
acknowledged truths been- ever 
oppoſed to the unbounded licenti- 
ouſneſs of ill- directed power, which 
has continually produced fo manv 
authorized examples of the mot 
unfeeling barbarity, Surely, the 
groans of the weak, ſacrificed ta 
the cruel ignorance, and indolence 


of the powerful; the barbarous 


torments laviſhed, and multiplied 
with uſeleſs ſeverity, for crimes 
either not proved, or in their na- 
ture impoſſible; the filth, and 
horrors of a priſon, increaſed by 
the molt cruel tormentor of the 
miſerable, uncertainty, ought to 
have rouſed the attention of thoſe, 
whoſe buſineſs is to direct the opi- 
nions of mankind,” 

In the ſecond chapter, “ of the 
ripht to puniſh,” he proceeds as 
follows. 

*« Every puniſhment, which does 
not ariſe from abſolute neceflity, 
ſays the great Monteſquieu, is ty- 
rannical, A propofition which 
may be made more general, thus : 


Every act of authority of one man 


over another, for which there 1s 
not an abſolute neceſſity, is tyran- 
nical, It is upon this then, that 
the ſovereign's right to puniſh 
crimes is founded; that is, upon 
the neceſſity of defending the pub- 
lic liberty, entruſted to his care, 
from the uſurpation of indivi- 
duals; and puniſhments are jult, 
in proportion as the liberty, pre- 
ſerved by the ſovereign, is ſacred 

and valuable. 
Let us conſult the human heart, 
and there we ſhall find the foun- 
dation 
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dation of the ſovereign's right to 
puniſh ; for no advantage in moral 
policy can be 3 which is not 
founded on the indelible ſentiments 
of the heart of man. Whatever 
law deviates from this principle 
will always meet with a reſiſtance, 
which will deſtroy it in the end; 
for the ſmalleſt force, continually 
applied, will overcome the moſt 
violent motion communicated to 
bodies, 

No man ever gave up his liber- 
ty, merely for the good of the 

ablic. Such a chimera exiſts on- 
ly in romances. Every individual 
wiſhes; if poſſible, to be exempt 
from the compacts that bind the 
reſt of mankind. 

The multiplication of mankind, 
though ſlow, being too great for 
the means, which the earth, in its 
natural ſtate, offered to ſatisfy ne- 
ceſſities, which every day became 
more numerous, obliged men to 
feparate again, and form new ſo- 
cieties, Theſe naturally oppoſed 
the firſt, and a ſtate of war was 
transferred from individuals to na- 


tions. 


Thus it was neceflity, that 


forced men to give up a part of 


their liberty; it is certain then, 
that every individual would chuſe 
to put into the publie ſtock the 
{malleſt portion poſſible; as much 
only as was ſufficient 10 engage 
others to defend it, The aggregate 
of theſe, the ſmalleſt portions poſ- 
fible, forms the right of puniſh- 
ing: all that extends beyond this 
is abuſe, not juſtice. 

Obſerve, that by. jaſſice I un- 
derſtand nothing more, than that 
bond, which is neceſſary to keep 
the intereſt of individuals united; 
without which, men would return 
to their original ſtate of barbarity. 
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All puniſhments, which exceed 
the neceſſity of preſerving this 
bond, are in their nature unjult; 
We ſhould be cantious how we af. 
ſociate with the word juſtice, an 
idea of any thing real, ſuch as a 
phyſical power, or a being that 
actually exiſts, I do not, by any 
means, ſpeak of the juſtice of God, 
which 1s of another kind, and re- 
fers immediately to rewards and 
puniſhments in a life to come. — 
Whoever reads, with a philoſo- 
phic eye, the hiſtory of nations, 
and their laws, will generally find, 
that the ideas of virtue and vice, 
of a good or a bad citizen, change 


with the revolution of ages; not 


in proportion to the akeration of 
circumſtances, and conſequently 
conformable to the common god; 
but in proportion to the paſſions 
and errors by which the different 
law-givers were ſucceſſively influ- 
enced, He will frequently ob- 
ſerve, that the paſſions and vices 
of one age, are the foundation of 
the morality of the following ; that 
violent paſſion, the offspring of fa- 
naticiſm and enthuſiaſm, being 
weakened by ume, which reduces 
all the phenomena of the natural 
and moral world to an equality, 
become, by degrees, the prudence 


of the age, and an uſeful inſtru- 


ment in the hands of the powerful 
or artful politician, Hence the 
uncertainty of our notions of ho- 
nour and virtue; an uncertainty 


which will ever remain, becauſe 


they change with the revolutions 
of time, and names ſurvive the 
things they originally ſignified; 
they change with the boundaries 
of ſtates, which are often the ſame 
both in phylical and moral geo- 
raphy. | 
* Pleaſure and pain are the only 
ſprings 
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ſprings of action in beings en- 
dowed with ſenſibility. Even 
amongſt the motives which incite 
men to acts of religion, the invi- 
ſible legiſlator has ordained re- 
wards and puniſhments. From a 
partial diſtribution of theſe, will 
ariſe that contradiction, ſo little 
obſerved, becauſe ſo common; I 
mean, that of puniſhing by the 
laws, the crimes which the laws 
have occaſioned. If an equal pu- 
niſhment be ordained for two 
crimes that injure ſociety in dif- 
ferent degrees, there is nothing to 
deter men from committing the 
greater, as often as it is attended 
with greater advantage.— 

The foregoing reflections autho- 
riſe me to aſſert, that crimes are 
only to be meaſured by the injury 
done to ſociety, 

They err, therefore, who ima- 
gine that a crime is greater, or 
leſs, according to the intention of 
the perſon by whom it is commit- 
tod; for this will depend on the 
actual imprefſion of objects on the 
ſenſes, and on the previous diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind; both which will 
vary in different perſons, and even 
in the fame perſon at different 
times, according to the ſucceſſion 
of ideas, paſſions, and circumſtan- 
ces. Upon that ſyſtem, it would 
be neceſſary to form, not only a 
particular code for every indivt- 
dual, but a new penal law for 
every crime, Men, often with the 
beſt intention, do the greateſt in- 
jury to ſociety, and with the worſt, 
do it the moſt eſſential fervices. 

Others have eltimated crimes 
rather by the dignity of the perſon 
offcaded, than by their conſe- 
quences to fociety, If this were 
the true ſtandard, the ſmalleſt ir- 
reverence to the divine Being ought 


to be puniſhed with infinitely more 
ſeverity, than the aſſaſſination of a 
monarch. , 

In ſhort, others have imagined, 
that the greatneſs of the fin ſhould 
aggravate the crime. But the fal- 
lacy of this opinion will appear on 
the ſlighteſt conſideration of the 
relations between man and man, 
and between God and man. 'The 
relations between man and man, 
are relations of equality. Neceſſity 
alone hath produced, from the op- 
poſition of private paſſions and in- 
tereſts, the idea of public utility, 
which is the foundation of human 
juſtice. The others are relations of 
dependance, between an imperfc& 
creature and his creator, the molt 
perfect of beings, who has reſerved 
to himſelf the ſole right of being 
both lawgiver, and judge; for he 
alone can, without injuſtice, be, 
at the ſame time, both one and the 
other. If he hath decreed eternal 
puniſhments for thoſe who diſobey 
his wall, ſhall an inſect dare to put 
himezlf in the place of divine juſ- 
tice, or pretend to puniſh for the 
Almighty, who is himſelf all: ſuf- 
ficient; who cannot receive im- 
preſſions of pleaſure, or pain, and 
who alone, of all other beings 
acts without being ated upon? 
The degree of fin depends on the 
malignity of the heart, which is im- 
penetrable to finite beings. How 
then can the degree of fin ſerve as 
a ſtandard to determine the degree 
of crimes? If that were admitted, 


men may puniſh when God par- 
dons, and pardon when God 


condemns ; and thus act in oppo- 
ſition to the Supreme Being.— 

We have proved, then, that 
crimes are to be eſtimated by the 
injury done to ſociety, This is one 
of thoſe palpable truths, which, 

though 
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though evident to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity, yet, by a combination of 
circumſtances, are only known to 
a few thinking men in every na- 
tion, and in every age. But opi- 
nions, worthy only of the deſpo- 
tiſm of Aſia, and paſſions, armed 
with power and authority, have, 
generally by inſenfible and ſome- 
times by violent impteſſions on the 
timid credulity of men, effaced 
thoſe ſimple ideas, which perhaps 
conſtituted the firſt philoſophy of 
infant ſociety. Happily the phi- 
loſophy of the preſent enlightened 
age ſeems again to conduct us to 
the ſame principles, and with that 
degree of certainty, which is ob- 
tained by a rational examination, 
and repeated experience. —— 

The opinion, that every mem- 
ber of ſociety has a right to do any 
thing, that is not contrary to the 
laws, without fearing any other 
inconveniences, than thoſe which 
are the natural conſequences of 
the action itſelf, is a political 
dogma, which ſhould be deſended 
by the laws, inculcated by the magi- 
ſtrates, and believed by the people; 
a ſacred dogma, without which there 
can be no lawful ſociety ; a juſt re- 
compence for our ſacrifice of that 
univerſal liberty of action, com- 
mon to all ſenſible beings, and 
only limited by our natural pow- 
ers. By this principle, our minds 
become free, active, and vigorous ; 


by this alone we are inſpired with 


that virtue which knows no fear, 
ſo different from that pliant pru- 
dence, worthy of thoſe only who 
can bear a precarious exiſtence, — 
I do not know of any exception 
to this general axiom, that Every 
member of ſociety ſhould know when 


he is criminal, and when innocent. 
If cenſors, and, in general, arbi- 
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trary magiſtrates, be neceſſaty in 
any government, it proceeds from 
ſome fault in the conflitution. The 
uncertainty of crimes hath ſacri- 
ficed more victims to ſecret tyrar.- 
ny, than have ever ſuffered by pub- 
lic and ſolemn cruelty. 

What are, in general, the pro- 
per puniſhments for crimes ? [s the 
puniſhment of death really 2/ ful. 
or neceſſary for the ſafety, or good 
order of ſociety? Arc tortures 
and torments conſiſtent with 7 
tice, or do they anſwer the end pro- 
. by the laws? Which is the 

eſt method of preventing ciimes ? 
Are the ſame puniſhments equally 
uſeful at all times? What influ— 
ence have they on manners? Theſe 


problems thould be ſolved with 


that geometrical precihon, which 
the miſt of ſophiſlry, the ſeduction 
of eloquence, and the timidity of 
doubt are unable to reſiſt. 

If 1 have no other merit than 
that of having firſt preſented to my 
country, with a greater degree of 
evidence, what other nations have 
written, and are beginning to 
practiſe, I ſhall account myſelf for- 
runate; but if, by ſupporting the 
rights of mankind, and of invin— 
eible truth, I ſhall contribute to ſave 
from the agonies of death one un- 
fortunare victim of tyranny, or of 
Ignorance, equally fatal; his bleſs- 
ing and tears of tranſport, will be 
a ſufficient conſolation to me for 
the contempt of all mankind.“ 

We wiſh that the extent of our 
plan could admit of our giving 
more extracts from this favourite 
writer; his unbounded philan- 
thropy, and the eloquence and 
tenderneſs with which he pleads 
the cauſe of humanity, mutt al- 
ways procure him the molt favour- 
able reception. 
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